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<ome  io  be  newly  established  and  others  already  exiting,  which 
were  to  be  placed  under  the  general  control  of  the  Committee,  so 
as  to  enable  observations  to  be  collected  sweeping  over  the  whole 
area  of  the  British  Isles.  Stonyhurst,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and 
Armagh  had  good  working  observatories  in  excellent  hands,  anc 
these  were  placed  for  meteorological  purposes  at  the  disposal  o; 
the  Committee;  while,  to  complete  the  system,  new  observa- 
tories were  founded,  and  supplied  with  the  requisite  appliances, 
at  Falmouth  and  Valencia.  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  a  really 
scientific  meteorological  department  was  established  in  this 
country,  with  an  admirable  personnel,  and  a  scope,  if  not  as  ex- 
tensive as  might  be  desired,  at  any  rate  sufficient  to  furnish  a 
most  important  supply  of  the  data  for  want  of  which  the  science 
had  so  long  languished.  It  is  anticipated,  too,  that  the  strength 
0f  th;«  little  f^t<™*fin  »fmv  will  be  continually  increased  by  _Jj 
the 
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prisii  dence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  at  South  Kensington.  This  must 
to  fi  have  been  a  brave  sight,  and  we  can  only  regret  that  we  were 
will  not  there  to  see  it.  But  if  the  seeing  was  brilliant,  the  hear- 
an  a  ing  was  sublime.  The  civic  dignitary  was  introduced  to  the 
-with*  Lord  Chancellor  by  the  Recorder,  in  a  speech  which  reads 
ment  very  like  a  burlesque.  It  is  the  painful  duty  of  that  officer 
at  h<  to  act  as  a  sort  of  praco  to  in-coming  Lord  Mayors.  And, 
orgaz  to  diminish  the  pain  of  the  task,  it  may  often  seem  necessary 
anui  to  make  it  as  ridiculous  as  possible.  It  is  only  with  this 
of  o<  gloss  that  we  can  interpret  the  speech  of  Mr.  Russell  Gurney. 
caref  He  began  by  reciting  the  remarkable  fact  that  Mr.  Lawrence 
redu  (who,  we  believe,  is  a  respectable  builder)  had  been  so  highly 
esteemed  by  the  liverymen  that  they  made  him  an  Alderman, 
and  that  he  was  so  beloved  as  an  Alderman  that  they  made 
him  Lord  Mayor.  It  is  difficult  to  decorate  facts  of  this  homely 
kind  with  the  proper  quantum  of  rhetorical  garnish,  and  the 
attempt  to  do  it  necessarily  draws  the  speaker  athwart  the  thin 
line  which  separates  the  sublime  from  the  ridiculous.  But  there 
s    were  further  facts  for  the  Recorders  eloquence  to  dilate  on. 

2    Not  only  had  Mr.  James  Clarke  Lawrence  from  a  liveryman  been 
developed  into  an  Alderman,  and  from  an  Alderman  burst  forth  into 
e    a  Lord  Mayor,  but  his  brother  and  his  father  had  gone  through 
e    the  same  stages  of  development.    Indeed,  as  the' Lord  Chancellor 
i    happily  remarked,  had  Mr.  Lawrence  senior  still  been  in  the  flesh, 
1    he  might  have  been  able  to  thrill  the  guests  at  the  Mansion 
•    House  by  the  touching  "allusion  to  the  fact"  that   he  had 
been    Lord    Mayor    himself,  and  had   seen  two   of   his  own 
sons  Lord  Mayors  also.    Who  can  measure  the  loss  which  the 
civic  festivals  nave  thus  sustained  ?    How  the  glasses  would  have 
vibrated,  how  the  municipal   fathers  would  have  shouted,  and 
how  the  municipal  matrons  would  have  wept  on  the  repeated 
story  of  the  Lawrentian  race !    As  it  is,  a  theme  so  intensely 
domestic  and  civic,  a  theme  which  comes  home  to  the  business 
and  bosom  of  every  present  and  potential  alderman,  his  wife  and 
children,  may  safely  be  left  to  the  histrionic  genius  of  the  Premier. 
No  one  can  approach  Mr.  Disraeli  in  that  joint  command  of  face 
and  language  which  is  required  for  the  periodical  panegyric  of  the 
Lord  Mayor.      No  one  rrat  himself  can  impart  that  emphatic 
gravity  which  best  befits  the  recapitulation  of  the  Lawrentian 
glories.    We  seem  to  hear  it  by  anticipation.    We  see  the  earnest 
look  of  mingled  admiration  and  respect  turned  upon  the  happy 
anhiprt  of  hifl  euloirv.  And  wa  ratoh   tha  hftlf-mhisTvamrl    ln«  ■ 
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<  fLvLIw  ?r  5?  du^??  the  Pwt  8ummer  been  comparatively 
•  9^S?^  mihlS  nei^°^ood,  whilst  the  fuU  measure  of  St. 
*"  -  w        8*7laFl  Waf  e?Perienced  in  many  less  fortunate  regions.  For 

. ,  **  Spithead  that  aU  that  our  contemporaries  found  to  descnbeVas 
1  not  SSsSm  f'  ^H  was  a  fine  day  there,  and  was  found 
;'^r  uf?rdePlcnic'  at  which  the  heavy  firing  of 
4  ™~  fif  hJ  ^  -?u?n*  Suns  was  diatinctly  heard.  This  is  the 
*  ^^n-.6  ?  St  Swithin'«  own  day  in  West  Somerset  broke 
,up  a  brilliant  previous  week  in  thunder  and  lightning,  and  every 
^one  expected  a  sequel  in  kind.    But,  although  the  weather  wS 

-££?£*  the  **f  fuU  lf  ^^P-iag  showers,  it  iSjLK 
--every  day,  or  nearly  so,  both  to  oathe  and  to  drive.  * 

■«*  wi    ?llei3  2°  ther80uth  of  Porlock  the  twin  streams  Exe 

^^ww^  fr°m  th?  ea8tem  ed^  of  Exmoor-    Oxford  ml 

r  Simonsbath  form  good  points  of  attack  from  their  respective  valley* 

At  tJiese  village  stations  the  angler  may  find  good  sport    ^e 

Jft0tn  of  the  region  is  too  sparse,  anJ  towns  of  anTcVnsider! 

aWe  s,2e  too  remote,  for  their  waters  to  be  much  poachei  Perhaps 

*£TXi    PrchU,fir  P^*011  "*  re&ard8  <*e8e  8^ams  hardly 
™    Jt,  u  not  uncommon  for  a  farmhouse  in  the  region  of  their 

■  ™d  t£  i  T  er\U  1ittle,arable  cultivation  in  these  wild  uplands, 
"  ?t\t  ^  ?  he^  Whi^  form  the  farmer's  c1^  ™alth  have 
\tofiEE  WPa8tUr!',  T^°  iPeCUliar  charm  of  Exmoor  lies  in 
tSlJuST^  5elTee?  the. Wetness  of  the  high  surface  of  the 
Jtable-land  and  the  luxuriant  richness  of  the  " coombs »  which 
;  l^tereect  *  each  mostly  with  a  thread  of  watArJn_the  bottom, 

etg  ux  ojfrtyw  gits;  09:  osAup  ?ou  pun  '9uotb  w\  st  je(T9A*x|.  ©ux 
-dfdoad  juvrotd  aApttupot  a»qj  jo  ouoji 
#  <saw  uoiAg  m  'pmj  noX  'anqBjBSi&Tnog  UJ 

•auqssousn  psoiq  2apf[Wj  'eoqoeaiq  ux  qooq-apprf  b  b%xn  i9?tbav  pun 
'jBAirp  *nBurpK>q  ajb-'as  s}J9auoo  'a^uuoq  9Jprj  om  eotnqsni  ioj 
'smia  9tuos  ui  qoiq/A  Saiqiiosop  pro  ?no  Sapuioa  joj  poz  enop 
nralxq  ysx$  pajin Bob  ?ou  9ABq  '90BTd-A\oqs  b  fctnoq  Ai^mioo  Jtotj} 
jo  iBt$  'raoq^  paqsttunj  ssq  oin^BU  qotqAv  q*TM.  sBapT  £rBju9tnTpTU  ' 
jaqj  oq;  Saoure  'pairaosi  jBAau  StnABq  'dadoed  eqi  ^Bq^'BT  edin  o^  ' 
am^usA  [[t^l  om  qoiqM.  uoiSdi  stq;  jo  uot^Bpuomuioodi  79BX  oqx  • 

•epis  J8tr)T9  no'aiSxijy,  oq^  pui  uqof  ^g  u^tav  '^bai  paa       J 

Oq*    UO    OZW   921BJ  JOUOTXniOIUQ  B  p9JB3A9J  pUB  fJ^8B[d  eq?  iCBMV 

]D93[od  oqg    -qSnoaq^  3mniq8  am;oid  b  ueaq  pBq  ^Bq*k  jo  v\voj%       J 
aaua^urf  9UZ08  pd^o^ap*  'oouBqo  Xq  oatqd  91^  «ui;ista  fyn  joj       J 
die  ub  q^UA  Xdb{  b  uoqAt  'i8uubj^ubuo^  b  Xq  dio^s-iapio  20  uroq 
b  SB  pe«n  SBAvpuB  'wao  pdqsBMB^iqAi  puB  pdjei8B|d  treaqpBq^i       -: 
•eiqBpuounnoo  si  jB{norpBd  ux  ajojoojm  oqx     "uoiroojeia  ©^aon      ; 
jo  sexn^Bej  oali  jo  euo  *3uiumuo£  'Xaqqv  om^otpauo^  A^qeqata  b-^»   \ 
I  jo  aim  eq|  ct  oao^q  jboh  Tud»j^  iy     *%i  eAB^eq  oa  oiojoq  fya  f      ^ 
1  -oqjnB  ;u3paedapm  omoe  A*q  |!a\nitjnoo  ;t  oiuq  v\  osm  piuoqe  eii/»  Q--^^ 

%*1$  XlO;S  B  A*t93ft|tm  A*JOA  09  SI  ^tdBO   pUB  !JJUOQ  Stq   UIOJI  ABM«  5^? 

1  sdTJm  parpunq  oa\;  X|jbbu  gob]  J  b  uodn  ^Bq;  pim  ^buoqz  jo  Xbtjtio 
lira'duiAxoAUi  '•tia.  Xiuopi  Xq  UAioqe  opn^i^BiB  jo  oom^BUt  tre  !jnq 
1  (TBouo)siq  sb*  aem  la^Btrntf  oq^  jo  aj;ub{[b^  eq^  ;doooB  o^  uin^oafqo 
1  ou  aABq  e^  *pieij  q^ioiisog;  uo  uatn  i9^saii(j  oq;  jo  seoiAJae 
leqi  jo  eouBiqinemei  tujb;bjS  m  qaxnqo  9q^  ^Tinqei  HA  ^U8H 
UBq^  pueifei  [boo|  b  ct  9ieq^  iajsnttd  ^y  'Jl98?!  qoonqo  eq^ 
|}TioqB  ftmaymp  j^oBJBqo  pun^iuotx^B  ub  jo  a£w{[tA  pnB{dn  ub  ptrB 

I^OOJ  piBAipUBX  KJT  ?B  UAV0^^91[XBUI  9q}  '90BJ  SJTjq  9q^  J9pUTl  9$pe 

|B98  e^  uo  UAAO^-XBTib  oq? — s^sisuoo  99B|d  em  qoxqM.  jo  sbSbttia 
■jo  suao;  09iq;  Xtjboi  bib  aioqx  's^uauJd^uBxni  jBOiqdBiSodo} 
■oqj.  m  9TO0X9  omos  si  eiaq^  'auo  r|Bf  i.i9A  b  J9ut9q  rJ9A9A\oq  'xnq 
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r — - — -_  — ~--^ r         v-.  _j.    No  one  can  miss  the 

,»>  splendour  of  a  mountain  range,  a  waterfall,  or  a  river  like  the 

\  /  Ehine ;  but  it  would  be  easy  to  travel  from  Dover  to  Berwick, 

and  from  Berwick  to  Falmouth,  without  discovering  the  beauties 

«  :  which  lie  hid  in  almost  every  part  of  England.    To  make  good 

„  our  words,  we  will  take  a  single  illustration  in  the  country  which 

intervenes  between  Taunton  and  Bideford,  and  we  will  fearlessly 

assert  that  between  these  two  towns  an  excursion  may  be  made 

through  scenery  as  varied,  as  lovely,  and  as  well  suited  to  the 

real  tastes  and  instincts  of  the  vast  majority  of  Englishmen,  as 

could  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

Taunton,  a  sort  of  model  of  an  old-fashioned  English  country 
town,  lies  about  half-way  between  two  parallel  ranges  of  hills 
which  run  inland  from  the  Bristol  Channel  in  a  south-easterly 
direction.  The  eastern  and  northern  range  are  the  Quantocks. 
They  may  be  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  length,  and,  though  they  do 
not  rise  to  any  very  considerable  elevation,  are  quite  high  enough 
to  afford  a  splendid  view,  both  to  the  north  and  to  the  soutn, 
over  meadows  and  orchards,  woodlands  and  parks.  In  one 
:  direction  they  slope  downwards  into  the  rich  Somersetshire  low 
country,  which  is  now  one  of  the  many  gardens  of  England, 
though  it  was  the  scene  of  the  last  battle  fought  on  English 
ground ;  whilst  on  the  other  they  descend  through  scenery  some- 
what less  rich  and  varied  to  the  dusky  waters  of  the  Bristol 
Channel.  The  top  and  the  greater  part  of  the  sides  of  the 
Quantock  hills  are  covered  by  heaths,  which,  though  not  less 
open  or  natural,  are  infinitely  less  savage  than  those  of  Scotland 
and  England  north  of  the  Trent.  It  is  indeed  a  curious  thing 
to  see  how  many  varieties  of  detail  are  to  be  found  in  scenery  of 
substantially  the  same  character.  A  Derbyshire  moor,  with  its 
irregular  hollows,  numerous  bogs,  and  deep  deposits  of  black 
peaty  earth,  is  thoroughly  unlike  the  moors  of  the  South  and 
West,  and  conveys  to  the  mind  a  totally  different  impression. 
There  are  few  bogs  on  the  Quantocks,  and  the  heath  is  so  much 
intermixed  with  soft  turf  and  elastic  moss,  as  beautiful  in  its 
general  outline  as  in  its  minute  details,  that  in  their  ultimate  effect 
they  resemble  the  Surrey  commons  rather  than  the  barer  and 
harsher  moorlands  of  the  North.  There  can  be  few  sights  more 
lovely  than  this  range  of  hills  -affords  on  a  fine  day  in  spring. 
They  are  in  themselves  full  of  health,  repose,  and  freshness 
to  any  one  who  has  been  long  condemned  to  the  close  air 
and  crowded  streets  of  London,  and  every  half-mile  of 
their  gentle  undulations  discloses  to  those  who  traverse  them 
a  new  landscape  on  the  right,  the  left,  or  in  front.  The 
only  blemish  which  the  most  fastidious  criticism  could  sug- 
gest is  to  be  found  in  the  dirtiness  of  the  sea  towards 
which  they  run.  The  muddiness  of  the  waters  of  the  Bristol 
Channel  is  such  as  to  suggest  the  notion  that  the  counties 
drained  by  the  Severn  and  the  Wye  must  either  have  some 
specific  tendency  to  decay,  or  a  superabundance  of  dirt,  which 
must  distinguish  them  most  unfavourably  from  the  rest  of 
England.  At  Watchet  and  Minehead  the  Channel  is  as  brown 
as  the  Thames  at  Putney,  and  even  at  Linton  its  blue  is 
variegated  by  frequent  patches  of  the  same  unlovely  colour. 
We  cannot  take  leave  of  tne  Quantocks  without  bearing  emphatic 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  Thelwall's  well-known  remarks  upon 
them  to  Coleridge : — "  What  a  fine  place  this  would  be,  Brother 
Thelwall,  to  talk  treason  in,"  said  the  poet.  "  Nay,  Brother 
Coleridge,"  was  the  answer,  "  it  is  a  place  to  make  one  forget 
that  treason  is  necessary  at  all."  There  is  no  place  to  nourish 
a  healthy  jftlitical  optimism  like  an  open  hill,  a  blue  sky,  and 
one  of  those  rich  and  varied  views  which,  if  not  peculiar  to 
""  Eland,  are  at  least  most  characteristic  of  it. 
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Psge. 

12,  line  8,  dele  the  before  factitious. 
75,  note,  for  Culbone  read  Porlock. 
84,  line  16,  after  built  add  either. 

Ill,  See  more  relating  to  Crone*,  under  Dunster,  pages  418,  419. 
126,  line  5,  Lysons  (History  of  Devon)  calls  this  Thomas  Peyner,  Thomas 

Peyvre. 
161,  line  9,  Sir  Nicholas  Stoning,  should  be  Sir  Nicholas  Slawting. 
264,  line  20,  after  imaginary,  add  portrait*  of. 

169,  the  Quarry  of  new  red  Sandstone,  mentioned  aVbeing  at  the  village  of 
Horner,  is  at  West  Luccombe. 
7,  line  3  from  the  bottom,  for  for  a  particular,  read  from  a  particular. 
208,  line  3  from  the  bottom,  for  Short-home,  read  Steart-houee. 

208,  last  line,  dele  which. 

209,  line  13,  for /arm*,  read  farmer*. 
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i  of  Counties,  If  properly  written,  become  works  of  entertainment, 
of  importance,  and  universality.  They  may  be  made  the  vehicles  of 
much  general  intelligence,  and  of  such  as  is  interesting  to  every  reader 
of  a  liberal  curiosity.    What  is  local  is  often  national" 

lUv.  T.  Wabton. 


THERE  is  a  natural  curiosity  in  the  mind  of  man 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  he  first  drew  his  breath  or  has  fixed 
his  residence;  and  if  any  particular  place  should  have 
been  rendered  memorable  by  vestiges  of  antiquity,  or 
the  remains  of  ancient  magnificence,  his  curiosity  is 
excited  in  a  still  higher  degree.  But  in  proportion  to 
the  distance  of  time  in  which  those  remains  existed 
in  a  perfect  state,  the  paucity  of  writers,  and  the  want 
of  authentic  documents,  increase  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining information,  and  too  often  after  extensive 
reading  and  laborious  research,  the  mind  of  the  inquirer 
is  thrown  into  the  wide  regions  of  conjecture  and 
uncertainty. 

b 
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The  general  and  increasing  interest  which  the  public 
take  in  literary  works  that  have  for  their  object  the 
illustration  of  the  antiquities  and  topography  of  the 
kingdom,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  great  in* 
crease  of  books  of  this  description.  Little  has,  how- 
ever, been  done  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  since  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Collinson's  History  in  1791,  if  we 
except  the  Rev.  R.  Warner's  History  of  Bath,  the 
same  author's  History  of  Glastonbury,  and  the  new 
edition  of  the  History  of  Taunton. 

The  great  mass  of  materials  brought  forward  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Records,  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  has  thrown  so  much  new  light  on  the  an- 
cient state  and  succession  of  property  in  this  county, 
that  every  topographical  historian  is  bound  to  express 
his  most  grateful  acknowledgments  to  those  honour- 
able persons  for  the  zeal,  industry,  and  research, 
which  have  been  displayed  in  the  numerous  volumes 
on  the  Records  of  the  Realm  that  have  been  given  to 
the  public  under  their  auspices.  To  mention  the 
"  Hundred  Rolls,"  the  Placita  de  Quo  Warranto," 
the  "  Testa  de  Nevill,"  the  "  Calendars  to  the  Inqui- 
sitiones  post  mortem/'  and  the  "Patent  and  Charter 
Rolls,"  the  "Parliamentary Writs"  and  "Writs  of  Mili- 
tary Summons,"  is  enough  to  shew  the  nature  of  such 
an  immense  collection  of  information  as  is  here  de- 
veloped to  the  curious  inquirer  into  our  provincial 
history. 
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DOMESDAY  BOOK. 

(THE    EXCHEQUER    DOMESDAY.) 

The  foundation  of  every  English  topographical  work 
must  rest  upon  that  venerable  record  Domesday 
Book.  This  survey  of  England  was  undertaken  by 
William  the  Conqueror;  and  from  a  memorial  of  its 
completion,  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume, 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  finished  in  the  year  1086,  the 
twentieth  of  the  Conqueror's  reign. 

The  order  generally  observed  in  compiling  the  Sur- 
vey, was  to  set  down,  in  the  first  place,  at  the  head  of 
every  county,  except  Chester  and  Rutland,  the  king's 
name,  Rex  Willelmus,  and  next  those  of  the  bishops, 
religious  houses,  and  churches ;  then  follow  the  earls 
and  barons,  according  to  their  rank,  and  after  them 
the  king's  thanes,  ministers,  or  officers ;  and  lastly, 
those  who  held  lands  under  him  by  serjeanty. 

In  some  counties  the  cities  and  capital  boroughs 
are  taken  notice  of,  before  the  list  of  tenants  in  capite 
is  entered,  with  the  particular  laws  or  customs  of  each ; 
and  in  others  they  are  inserted  promiscuously.  This 
is  a  very  valuable  part  of  Domesday,  and  fully  con- 
firms to  us  that  William  the  Conqueror  made  but  little 
alteration  in  the  ancient  customs  which  prevailed  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

After  the  list  of  the  tenants  in  capite,  the  manors  and 
possessions  themselves,  which  belonged  to  the  king, 
are  entered,  and  also  those  of  each  owner,  whether 
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they  lie  in  the  same  or  in  different  hundreds,  are 
collected,  and  minutely  described,  with  the  names  of 
the  sub-in-feudatories,  or  under-tenants. 

In  the  account  of  Somersetshire,  the  possessions  of 
the  king  are  entered  first.  The  manors  which  had 
belonged  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  his  Queen 
Edith,  with  those  of  Harold,  (who  is  never  mentioned 
in  Domesday  as  king,  but  always  as  Earl  Harold, 
Comes  Heraldus)  Godwin  his  son,  Godwinus  Jilius 
Heraldi,  and  a  few  others,  are  put  down  as  belonging 
to  King  William.  Among  these  are  the  manors  of 
Somerton  and  Langport,  Cheddar  and  Axbridge, 
North -Petherton,  South- Petherton,  Curry  [Rivel] 
Williton,  Carhampton  and  Cannington,  Bedminster, 
Frome,  Brewton,  Milborne  Port  and  Ilchester. 

The  preceding  fifteen  manors  appear  to  have  been 
the  ancient  demesne  towns  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings. 
History  traces  some  of  them  to  the  possession  of  Ina, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons ;  others  to  the  great  Alfred; 
and  others  to  Athelstan.  All  of  them  had  been  ex- 
empt for  this  reason  from  the  tax  called  Dane  Geld, 
because  if  they  had  been  assessed,  it  would  only  have 
been  paying  with  the  one  hand  what  would  have  been 
received  with  the  other.  The  arable  lands  of  these 
manors  were  therefore  never  hidated,  and  the  Survey 
constantly  expresses  that  it  is  not  known  what  num- 
ber of  hides  were  contained  in  them.  Five  of  the 
preceding  towns  are  mentioned  in  the  Survey  as 
boroughs,  namely,  Langport,  Axbridge,  Milborne- 
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Port,  Ilchester,  and  Brewton ;  all  of  which,  except 
Brewton,  afterward  sent  members  to  parliament. 

The  description  of  the  several  towns  and  manors  is 
entered  in  the  following  manner : — 

1  •     The  owner  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 

2.  The  owner  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. 

3.  Number  of  hides  for  which  it  was  assessed  to 
the  Dane  geld. 

4.  Quantities  of  arable  land,  estimated  by  the 
number  of  ploughs  that  could  cultivate  it. 

5.  Number  of  villani,  cotarii,  bordarii. 

6.  Number  of  servi,  bondmen,  or  slaves. 

7.  Quantity  of  meadow,  pasture,  and  woodland. 

8.  Mills,  and  their  value. 

9.  Value  of  the  manors  in  the  time  of  King  Ed- 
ward, and  again  at  the  time  of  making  the  survey. 

10.  Particular  customs  (if  any)  belonging  to  each 
manor ;  as  mints,  markets,  fisheries,  vineyards,  cus- 
tomary services,  and  rents;  these  particulars  occurring 
only  occasionally,  and  not  under  every  manor. 


THE    EXETER    DOMESDAY. 

The  Exeter  Domesday  uniformly  supplies  us  with 
additional  knowledge  to  that  contained  in  the  Exche- 
quer Survey.  The  former  contains  an  enumeration 
o  the  live  stock  upon  every  manor  in  the  four  western 
counties,  such  as  the  number  of  horses,  oxen,  sheep, 
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pigs,  and  goats,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is 
given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Exchequer  Domes- 
day. From  this  enumeration,  we  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  small  number  of  horses  then  kept  in  this 
kingdom,  and  to  notice  the  great  number  of  goats 
which  are  found  in  nearly  every  manor.  The  business 
of  agriculture  was  chiefly  performed  by  oxen. 


TENURES. 

On  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  system,  or  of 
tenures  by  military  service,  immediately  after  the 
completion  of  the  general  survey,  "  it  became  a  fun- 
damental maxim  and  necessary  principle  of  our  English 
tenures,  that  the  king  is  the  universal  lord  and  pro- 
prietor of  all  the  lands  in  his  kingdom ;  and  that  no 
man  doth,  or  can,  possess  any  part  of  them  but  what 
has  mediately,  or  immediately,  been  derived  as  a  gift 
from  him,  to  be  held  upon  certain  services."1 

And  this  concession  on  the  part  of  the  subject  was 
necessary  at  that  time,  as  a  foundation  of  the  polity 
then  set  on  foot  for  the  establishment  of  a  military 
system  for  the  defence  of  the  realm.  In  this  sense, 
therefore,  and  with  reference  to  the  king,  as  seigneur, 
or  lord  paramount,  the  whole  English  territory  was 
then,  and  is  now,  tJie  land  of  the  king.  But  the 
term  terra  regis,  as  used  in  Domesday,  is  to  be 
understood  as  denoting  the   king's  own   particular 

1  Blackstonc's  Commentaries,  b.  ii.  c.  4. 
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estate,  as  distinguished  from  the  estates  of  those 
who  held  their  lands  under  him — that  of  which  he 
was  the  sole,  individual,  ultimate  proprietor — hav- 
ing what  Spelman  calls  fundi  proprietatem,  the 
lordship  over  the  whole,  whether  occupied  by  him- 
self, as  was  usually  the  case  in  part ;  or  granted  out 
in  fee,  under  rents  and  services,  certain,  and  reserved 
thereupon ;  or  let  out  to  tenants  in  such  manner  as  to 
be  still  resumable,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  de- 
mise. And  this  is  what,  at  this  day,  we  call  ancient 
demesne  of  the  crown.  And  such  of  the  tenants 
hereof  as  held  in  villanage,  or  privileged  villanage, 
that  is  by  villan  [or  non-military]  services,  but  those 
determinate  and  certain,  were  called  "  socmen  in 
ancient  demesne,"  whose  proper  representatives  are 
the  customary  copyholders  of  the  present  time.8 


TENURE  IN  VILLANAGE. 

VILLANI. 

Sir  William  Blackstone,  in  his  Commentary  on 
Tenure  in  Villanage,  has  so  confounded  the  villani 
with  the  servi,  and  the  servi  with  the  villani,  that  his 
readers  are  puzzled  with  his  definition  of  villans  re- 
gardant and  villans  in  gross.  The  truth  is,  there  were 
do  such  classes  as  Sir  William  has  mentioned,  for  the 
Survey  distinctly  notices  only  villani,  cotmanni  or 

2  Maturing*!  History  of  Surrey,  vol.  1.  p.  9.  note. 
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cotarii,  and  bordarii,  all  of  them  appearing  to  be  several 
degrees  of  tenants  in  villanage,  and  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  quantum  of  their  services.  These 
are  his  villans  regardant.  His  villans  in  gross  were 
the  servi  of  the  Survey,  the  proper  slaves  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  so  continued  by  their  conquerors  the 
Normans;  but  the  servi  never  held  lands  in  villanage: 

The  tenants  in  villanage  were  generally  employed 
in  agricultural  affairs,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land, 
and  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle.  When  Sir 
William  Blackstone  asserts  that  they  had  no  property, 
he  is  evidently  alluding  to  the  servi,  who  being  abso- 
lutely slaves,  certainly  could  acquire  no  property  either 
in  lands  or  goods.  The  agricultural  services  of  the 
villani  were  called  "  base/'  because  under  the  feudal 
system,  every  service  which  was  not  military,  was 
considered  as  vile  and  dishonourable.  The  Normans 
introduced  the  word  "pagan"  meaning  a  rustic,  a 
peasant,  a  non-military  man,  and  we  find  a  celebrated 
baronial  family  taking  the  surname  of  Pagan  or  Paine, 
Fitz-paine,  because  the  progenitor  of  this  family  did 
not  originally  hold  his  lands  by  military  service.  The 
amazing  increase  of  the  military  order  introduced  the 
necessity  of  a  correlative  term,  and  all  the  people  who 
were  not  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  prince,  were 
branded  with  the  contemptuous  epithets  of  pagan  and 
vittan. 

In  Domesday  Book  every  manor  is  described  as 
having  so  many  villans  belonging  to  it,  but  the  par- 
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ticular  services  performed  by  that  class  of  persons  are 
not  mentioned.  We  must,  therefore,  look  to  other 
authorities  to  enable  us  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  what 
those  services  consisted.  In  the  year  1183,  just  one 
hundred  years  after  the  compilation  of  the  Conqueror's 
Survey,  Hugh  Pudsey,  bishop  of  Durham,  ordered  a 
.  similar  survey  to  be  made  of  the  manors  belonging  to 
that  bishoprick,  which  was  entered  in  a  book,  called 
"The  Boldon  Book,"  so  named  from  its  giving  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  services  performed  in  the  manor 
of  Boldon.  A  few  extracts  from  this  book  will  serve 
to  shew  what  those  services  were  which  were  deno- 
minated villan  services,  and  which  were  reserved  by 
the  lord,  and,  performed  by  the  tenants  in  villanage 
holding  of  the  bishop  of  Durham. 

"  In  Boldon  the  villans  were  under  severe  services, 
for  besides  various  kinds  of  labour  to  be  performed  for 
the  lord  in  the  field,  they  rendered  many  payments  at 
the  bishop's  exchequer,  and  sixteen-pence  each  for 
aver-pennies.  The  villans  laboured  three  days  in 
each  week  throughout  the  year,  excepting  the  weeks 
of  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  and  thirteen  days  at 
Christmas.  They  were  privileged  at  the  fairs  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  to  set  up  one  booth  or  hut  for  every  two 
villans,  of  whom  there  were  twenty-two  in  Boldon." 


"In  Lanchesteb,  the  villans  were  bound  to  mow 
the  lord's  meadows,  and  to  win  and  lead  his  hay. 
When  they  mowed  they  were  to  have  from  the  lord 
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their  mess,  called  a  c&rodf;  they  were  to  drive  the 
lord's  hogs  from  the  forest  after  the  mast  and  pannage 
seasons,  on  which  latter  duty  each  received  a  loaf  of 
bread." 


"  In  Greencroft,  the  villans  were  to  carry  the 
bishop's  wine  with  four  oxen." 


"In  Wickham,  the  bishop  had  thirty-five  villan 
tenants,  each  of  whom  held  an  oxgang  of  land,  con- 
taining fifteen  acres,  at  sixteen  pence  rent,  exclusive 
of  services.  Every  villan  wrought  for  the  lord  three 
days  in  each  week  in  the  year,  besides  the  labour  of 
harvest  and  ploughing.  They  were  bound  to  erect  a 
cottage  forty  feet  long  and  fifteen  feet  wide,  every 
year,  and  to  carry  and  fetch  from  Durham  and  Bed- 
lington  the  bishop's  baggage,  &c.  when  required,  with 
the  allowance  of  a  corody  whilst  they  worked.  They 
also  provided  a  milch  cow  for  the  lord,  and  for  every 
oxgang  of  land  they  found  a  hen  and  ten  eggs,  and 
served  in  the  lord's  fishery  in  the  river  Tyne." 


"In  Washington,  the  villans  were  to  prepare  in 
tillage  for  seed  four  portions  of  land,  each  portion  with 
twenty-six  men,  and  it  was  specified  that  the  service 
theretofore  performed  at  Washington  they  were  to  do 
at  Gateshead.  They  were  also  to  carry  a  tun  of  wine 
and  millstones  to  Durham."3 

•  Hutchinson's  Hist,  of  Durham,  vol.  it  p.  491. 
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In  Gurdon's  Treatise  on  the  Court  Leet/  it  is  men* 
tioned,  that  the  tenants  of  the  manors  of  Thurgarton 
and  Horspole,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  who  held 
in  villanage,  were  each  of  them  at  Christmas  to  bring 
a  cock  and  hen  to  the  priory  at  Thurgarton ;  and  every 
villan  tenant  was  to  give  a  half-penny  towards  clearing 
the  mill-dam  there,  and  was  to  plough  three  days,  and 
to  reap  every  other  day  in  harvest. 


By  the  Welsh  laws  there  were  three  sciences  which 
a  villan  could  not  teach  his  son  without  the  consent 
of  his  lord;  scholarship,  bardism,  and  smithcraft. 
But  if  the  lord  allowed  him  to  study  any  one  of  these 
sciences  for  a  certain  time,  he  was  by  that  means  made 
free,  and  could  no  longer  be  ranked  with  the  villans. 

Smithcraft  was  one  of  the  liberal  sciences:  the  term 
had  a  more  comprehensive  sense  than  we  give  it  at 
this  time ;  and  the  artist  must  have  united  in  his  own 
mind  different  branches  of  knowledge,  which  are  now 
practised  separately,  such  as  raising  the  ore,  and  con- 
verting it  into  metal.5 


COr  ABU COTMANNI COSCETS. 

This  class  of  tenants  in  villanage  is  called  by  many 
names  in  the  Survey,  as  in  Somersetshire,  cotarii  and 
coscez,  and  in  other  counties  cotmatmi,  coscets,  cozets, 

*  p.  583. 

*  Bingley's  Toon  in  Wales,  vol.  U.  p.  210.— Cambrian  Regbt.  vol  U.  p.  351. 
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and  cozez.  In  Yorkshire  "sixteen  coterT  occur  at 
Tateshale,  and  in  Shropshire  we  have  "nine  femin<B 
cotar"  In  one  passage  in  the  Survey*  there  is  men- 
tioned distinctly  "  13  coscez  et  2  cotar"  which  leads 
to  the  supposition  that  there  might  have  been  some 
difference  in  their  tenure  or  services. 

The  cot arii,  or  by  whatever  name  this  class  may- 
have  been  called,  were  apparently  cottagers,  who 
held  a  small  portion  of  land,  and  paid  a  firm  or  rent 
to  the  lord,  in  provisions  or  money,  with  some  cus- 
tomary service.  The  Boldon  Book  will  show  us  what 
were  the  services  of  the  cotmanni  in  the  manors  be- 
longing to  the  bishop  of  Durham. 

"In  Boldon  there  were  twelve  cotmanni,  each  of  whom 
held  twelve  acres  of  land,  and  wrought  throughout  the 
year  two  days  in  the  week,  except  a  week  at  Easter  and 
another  at  Whitsuntide,  and  thirteen  days  in  Christ- 
mas; and  they  rendered  twelve  hens  and  sixty  eggs." 

"  In  Houghton-le-Spring  there  were  thirteen  cot- 
manni,  each  of  whom  held  twelve  acres  of  land,  and 
wrought  for  the  lord  two  days  in  each  week  throughout 
the  year;  and  four  days  at  harvest,  with  all  their 
family,  except  the  housewife,  and  each  rendered  one 
hen  and  five  eggs." 

"  There  were  also  three  half-cottagers,  (dimidii 
cottnanni)  who  held  six  acres  each,  and  wrought  two 
days  in  each  week,  from  Pentecost  to  Martinmas." 

•Vol.  I.  p.  71. 
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It  will  be  recollected  that  the  villans  in  the  bishop's 
manors  held  each  thirty  acres  of  land,  and  wrought 
three  days  in  every  week  throughout  the  year. 


BORDARII. 

The  bordaru  of  the  Survey  appear  at  various  times 
to  have  received  a  great  variety  of  interpretations. 

Lord  Coke  calls  them  "  boors  holding  a  little  house 
with  some  land  of  husbandry,  bigger  than  a  cottage." 

Some7  have  considered  them  as  cottagers,  taking 
their  name  from  living  on  the  borders  of  a  village  or 
manor. 

Bishop  Kennet  says,  "  the  bordarii  were  distinct 
from  the  servi  and  villani,  and  seem  to  be  those  of  a 
less  servile  condition,  who  had  a  bord  or  cottage  with 
a  small  parcel  of  land  allowed  to  them,  on  condition 
they  should  supply  the  lord  with  poultry  and  eggs, 
and  other  small  provisions  for  his  board  and  enter- 
tainment." 

Blomefield,  in  his  History  of  Norfolk,  gives  the 
same  interpretation  as  Bishop  Kennet. 

Brady  says  "  they  were  drudges,  and  performed 
vile  services  which  were  reserved  by  the  lord  upon  a 
poor  little  house,  and  a  small  parcel  of  land,  and  might, 
perhaps,  be  domestic  works,  such  as  grinding,  thresh 
ing,  drawing  water,  cutting  wood,"  &c. 

7  Nichols's  Letaetterih.  Introd.  p.  xliv. 
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These  are  the  opinions  of  eminent  writers  on  the 
services  and  tenure  of  the  bordarii;  I  will  now  turn  to 
the  Survey  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  how 
far  they  are  correct. 

The  bordarii  appear  to  have  been  tenants  in  villanage, 
but  in  a  lower  degree  than  either  the  villani  or  cotarii. 
In  the  Survey8  it  is  said  that  on  the  demesne  apper- 
taining to  the  castle  of  Ewyas,  there  were  twelve 
bordarii  "operantes  una  die  ebdomad.,"  that  is,  "  they 
wrought  one  day  in  every  week."  I  believe  this  is  the 
only  instance  in  Domesday  where  the  particular  ser- 
vice of  the  bordarii  is  mentioned.  Their  condition 
was  probably  different  on  different  manors,  but  it 
would  seem  that  they  were  cottagers  merely. 

In  some  entries  in  the  Survey  we  have  "  bordarii 
arantes."  At  Evesham,  on  the  abbey  demesne,  it  is 
said,  "  27  bordarii  servientes  curiae."  At  Edmunds- 
bury,  in  Suffolk,  the  abbot  had  "118  homines et  sub  eis 
52  bord.  a  quibus  abb.  potest  habe  aliquid  adjutorii." 

In  the  Ely  manuscript  we  find  bordarii  where  the 
breviate  of  the  same  entry  in  Domesday  itself  reads 
cotarii.  In  a  charter  of  King  Edgar,  printed  in  the 
Monasticon,9  we  read  "quinque  videlicet  mansas  cum 
15  carucis  terra,  cum  18  servis,  et  16  villanis,  et  10 
bordis,  cum  60  acris  prati." 

With  respect  to  the  bordarii  taking  their  name  from 
living  on  the  borders  of  a  manor,  this  is  sufficiently 

•  Vol.  i.  fo.  175.  •  Vol.  1.  p.  37. 
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refuted  by  Domesday  itself,  where  we  find  them  not 
only  mentioned  generally  among  the  agricultural  oc- 
cupiers of  land,  but  in  one  instance  as  "  circa  aulam 
manentes*"  dwelling  near  the  manor  house,  and  even 
residing  in  some  of  the  larger  towns.  In  two  quarters 
of  the  town  of  Huntingdon,  at  the  time  of  writing  the 
Survey,  as  well  as  in  King  Edward's  time,  were  116 
burgesses,  "  et  sub  eis,"  it  is  said,  "  sunt  100  bordarii 
qui  adjuvant  eos  ad  persolutionem  geldi."  In  Nor- 
wich there  were  no  less  than  480  bordarii,  "  qui  ppt. 
pauperie  nulla  reddut  consuetudinem."  And  of  20 
bordarii  in  Thetford  it  is  said,  "  De  supradictis  bord. 
habet  rex  scotum  de  suo  capite  tantum." 


From  what  has  here  been  said  of  the  villam,  cotarii, 
and  bordarii,  it  is  apparent  that  they  formed  three  de- 
grees of  tenants  in  villanage,  and  that  their  services 
were  agricultural,  which  was  the  reason  why  this 
tenure  was  accounted  by  those  who  held  by  military 
or  knight's  service,  as  base,  vile,  and  dishonourable. 

The  villani,  it  appears,  held  a  larger  portion  of  land 
than  the  cotarii,  and  worked  for  the  lord  three  days  in 
the  week  throughout  the  year;  the  cotarii  held  a 
smaller  portion  of  land,  and  worked  two  days  in  the 
week  throughout  the  year ;  and  the  bordarii  one  day 
in  the  week. 

The  agricultural  labours  and  services  of  these  three 
degrees  of  tenants  in  villanage  were  equivalent  to  the 
rent  of  the  land  which  they  occupied.     Afterward 
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these  labours  and  services  were  commuted  into  a  money 
payment,  and  in  the  accounts  of  the  officers  of  the 
several  manors  is  entered  as  "  works."  Thfe  next 
alteration  was  the  abrogation  of  these  agricultural  la- 
bours and  services  in  the  nature  of  rent,  and  a  payment 
was  then  made  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  or  rent  in 
kind,  which  is  not  yet  wholly  done  away  with ;  and 
lastly*  the  landlords,  as  gold  and  silver  became  more 
plentiful,  let  their  lands  to  their  tenants  and  farmers 
for  a  stipulated  annual  money  rent  or  payment. 


SER  VI— SLA  YE  S—SLA  VER  T. 

There  existed  in  England,  at  the  Norman  Conquest, 
no  free  hands,  or  freemen  who  worked  for  wages ;  the 
scanty  labour  of  those  warlike  and  unindustrious  times 
being  wholly  performed  by  the  two  classes  of  persons 
called  in  Domesday  Book  villans,  villani,  and  slaves, 
servi.  The  latter,  who  were  very  numerous,  formed 
an  object  of  foreign  trade  for  ages  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Conqueror,  who  only  prohibited  the  sale  of  them 
to  infidels.10 

In  Domesday  Book  the  servi,  slaves,  and  villani,  are 
all  along  distinguished  from  each  other.  We  learn 
from  Nichols11  and  Morant,1*  that  the  servi  might  be 

10  Henry's  Hist  of  Great  Britain,  vol,  i.  p.  479.— Chalmers'  Domestic  Ecodl 
of  Great  Britain,  p.  20. 
"  Hist,  of  Leicester,  vol.  i.  p.  xlly . 
"  Hist,  of  Essex,  p.  27. 
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the  pure  villans  in  gross,  who  without  any  determinate 
tenure  inland,  were,  at  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  their 
lords,  appointed  to  servile  works,  and  received  their 
maintenance  of  the  lord.  Willis13  says  that  the  servi 
were  predial  servants,  who  performed  such  services 
and  works  as  their  lords  required,  and  had  nothing 
but  what  they  gained  by  the  good- will  of  their  lords, 
who  fed  and  kept  them.  The  female  slaves  are  called 
in  Domesday  Book  ancilke,  and  appear  to  have  been 
women  servants,  under  circumstances  nearly  similar 
with  the  servi,  or  male  slaves. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  kept  a  great  number  of  indivi- 
duals in  a  state  of  slavery,  and  their  humane  treatment 
was  provided  for  in  the  laws  made  by  the  Saxon  mo- 
narchs.  A  law  of  King  Ina's  appears  to  have  been 
intended  as  a  mild  and  equitable  provision  for  the 
ease  and- comfort  of  the  slaves,  that  they  might  not 
be  worn  out  by  unceasing  labour ;  by  this  law  it  was 
ordained,  that  if  a  servant  by  his  master's  command 
should  work  on  Sunday,  he  should  be  made  free.  This 
was  one  favourable  step  gained  by  that  unhappy  race 
of  men,  through  the  mild  and  benevolent  precepts  of 
Christianity,  which  had  then  gained  some  ground  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  West-Sakons. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  were  also  great  dealers  in  slaves, 
and  carried  on  that  inhuman  traffic  on  a  large  scale. 
The  Northumbrians  in  particular  were  famous  for  their 

"Hietory  of  Buckingham,  p.  360. 
C 
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exportation  of  slaves,  and  this  continued  amongst 
them,  according  to  William  of  Malmsbury,14  for  some 
time  after  the  Conquest. 

The  people  of  Bristol  were  much  employed  in  the 
trade  of  slaves,  which  they  pursued  with  great  eager- 
ness. The  description  of  the  Bristol  slave-market  as 
given  in  the  life  of  St.  Wulfstan,  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter," who  filled  that  see  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
and  died  in  1095,  is  an  exact  picture  of  the  negro 
commerce  as  carried  on  in  the  West  Indies,  previous 
to  the  abolition  of  that  nefarious  traffic. 

"  There  is  a  town  called  Brickstow  (Bristol)  oppo- 
site to  Ireland,  and  extremely  convenient  for  trading 
with  that  country.  Wulfstan  induced  them  to  drop 
a  barbarous  custom  which  neither  the  love  of  God 
nor  the  king  could  prevail  on  them  to  lay  aside.  This 
was  the  mart  for  slaves,  collected  from  al*  parts  of 
England,  and  particularly  young  women,  whom  they 
took  care  to  put  into  such  a  state  as  to  enhance  their 
value.  It  was  a  most  moving  sight  to  see  in  the  pub- 
lic market,  rows  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  tied 
together  with  ropes ;  of  great  beauty,  and  in  the  flower 
of  their  youth,  daily  prostituted,  daily  sold.  Exe- 
crable fact!  wretched  disgrace!  men  unmindful  even 
of  the  affections  of  the  brute  creation !  delivering  into 
slavery  their  relations,  and  even  their  very  offspring." 

Chester,  it  appears,  was  one  of  the  places  from 

"  Script  post  Bedam,  p.  17.  »  Anglia  Sacra,  toI.  ii.  p.  258. 
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which  slaves  were  exported  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons. 
Its  vicinity  to  Wales,  and  the  frequent  wars  carried 
on  with  the  Welch,  furnished  a  constant  supply;  but 
if  that  were  wanting,  their  neighbours  of  the  Northum- 
brian kingdom  were  ready  to  dispose  of  their  nearest 
relations.16 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  mart  for  slaves  at  Lewes, 
in  Sussex;  for  in  Domesday  Book  it  is  said  that  in 
that  borough,  fourpence  was  to  be  paid  to  the  port* 
reeve  for  every  man  sold  there. 

This  unhappy  race  of  men  seems  to  have  been 
longer  perpetuated  on  the  estates  of  the  monasteries 
than  elsewhere,  for  the  monks  were  forbidden  by  an 
ancient  canon  to  manumit  their  slaves.  In  the  Sur- 
vey of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  taken  after  the  dissolution, 
there  is  mention  of  "  two  hundred  and  seventy-one 
bondmen,  whose  bodies  and  goods  were  at  the  king  s 
highnesses  pleasure."  In  this  county  slavery  sub- 
sisted so  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  There 
is  a  commission  still  extant  issued  by  her  in  1574,  for 
inquiring  into  the  lands  and  goods  of  all  her  bondmen 
and  bondwomen  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon, 
Somerset,  and  Gloucester,  in  order  to  compound  with 
them  for  their  manumission  or  freedom,  that  they 
might  enjoy  their  own  lands  and  goods  as  freemen.17 

We  have  the  authority  of  Bracton  for  asserting, 

"  Pennant's  Tours  in  Wales,  vol.  I.  p.  174. 

tf  Lord  Karnes's  Sketches  of  Man,  vol*  i.  p.  300,  note. 

"  The  slaves,"  says  Mr.  Chalmers,  (Domestic  Econ.  of  Gr.  Brit.  p.  20.) 
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that  however  unhappy  the  condition  of  the  servi  of 
those  times  was  in  other  respects,  yet  their  lives  and 
limbs  were  under  the  protection  of  the  laws ;  so  that 
if  the  lord  killed  his  bondman  or  slave,  he  was  subject 
to  the  same  punishment  as  if  he  had  killed  any  other 
person.18 

In  concluding  this  volume,  it  only  remains  for  me 
to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  those  gentlemen 
who  have  obligingly  communicated  information  upon 
various  subjects  connected  with  the  History  of  the 
Hundred  of  Carhampton. 

From  the  resident  clergy  of  the  respective  parishes 
I  have  received  every  facility  in  regard  to  my  inquiries. 
Where  all  have  shewn  themselves  equally  desirous  of 
contributing  information,  it  would  be  invidious  to 
mention  the  names  of  any  particular  gentlemen. 

To  John  Fownes  Luttrell,  esq.  M.  P.  I  am  indebted 
for  his  allowing  many  interesting  extracts  relating  to 


"  had  happily  departed  from  the  land  before  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  TM*  toe 
may  infer  from  the  statute  of  Henry  III.  ch.  14.  declaring  in  1225,  '  how  men 
of  all  sorts  shall  be  amerced ;'  and  it  only  mentions  villans,  freemen,  though 
probably  not  in  the  modern  sense,  merchants,  barons,  earls,  and  men  of  the 
church." 

How  erroneous  Mr.  Chalmers's  inference  is,  relating  to  the  termination  of 
slavery  in  England,  is  manifest  from  the  commission  above-mentioned,  as 
having  been  issued  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
actual  state  of  her  bondmen,  in  the  year  1574.  Besides,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  statute  ever  contemplated  amercing  men  in  a  state  of  slavery.  When  they 
committed  offences  they  were  punished  in  a  more  summary  manner. 

»  Nichols's  Leicestersh.  vol.  i.  p.  zluj. 
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the  manor  and  castle  of  Dunster,  and  the  families  of 
Mohun  and  Luttrell,  to  be  made  for  the  use  of  this 
work,  from  Prynne's  Index  to  the  Muniments  pre- 
served in  Dunster  Castle. 

Also  to  William  Leigh,  esq.  of  Bardon,  for  several 
valuable  communications  relating  to  the  manors  of 
Dunster  and  Minehead,  and  for  various  other  parti- 
culars connected  with  the  history  of  this  hundred. 

To  John  Hugh  Smyth  Pigott,  esq.  of  Brockley 
Hall,  in  this  county,  for  the  drawing  of  the  town  and 
castle  of  Dunster,  from  which  the  engraving  of  the 
frontispiece  to  this  volume  has  been  made. 

To  Mr.  William  Collard  Cox,  of  Carhampton,  Land 
Surveyor,  I  owe  the  preliminary  descriptive  account 
of  the  several  parishes  inserted  in  this  work,  and  also 
much  other  local  information,  which  his  residence 
and  observation  have  enabled  him  to  acquire.  I  am 
also  indebted  to  him  for  the  drawing  of  the  map  of  the 
Hundred  of  Carhampton,  and  for  that  of  the  gateway 
of  Dunster  Castle,  given  in  this  work. 

To  Edward  Samuel  Byam,  of  Cheltenham,  esq. 
I  owe  the  account  of  the  family  and  descendants  of 
the  late  eminent  and  loyal  Dr.  Byam,  rector  of 
Luccombe. 

To  William  Davis,  of  Taunton,  esq.  for  many  par- 
ticulars relating  to  the  trade  and  other  local  matters, 
connected  with  the  borough  and  port  of  Minehead. 

In  the  account  of  Dunster,  I  have  been  indebted 
for  some    extracts   from  a  communication   to   the 
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Gentleman's  Magazine,  by  William  Hamper,  of  Bir- 
mingham, esq.  containing  a  brief  description  of  that 
town. 

I  am  also  under  many  obligations  to  Mr.  Strong, 
of  Clare  Street,  Bristol,  Bookseller,  for  the  loan  of 
many  scarce  and  valuable  books,  to  which  I  have  had 
occasion  to  refer,   in  the  course  of  compiling  this 

work 

JAMES  SAVAGE. 

Jan.  ],  1830. 
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extent  and  boundaries. — division  of  counties  into  hundreds. 

—scenery    and   features   of   this    hundred. dunkery 

beacon. history  of  beacons. — orchards  of  somerset- 
shire and  their   history. — ancient  camps. entrenched 

residences. 8ea-coast  of   80mer8et. culbone   cove. 

foblock   bay. minehead    cliffs. remains   of   ancient 

forests. — watchet  pieb. — blue  anchor  bay.— -population 
of  this  hundred  at  the  conquest,  and  in  1821. popu- 
lation be8ults. possessors    of  land  in  carhampton,  in 

the  reign  of  edward  the  confessor,  and  at  the  conquest. 
ancient  mills  in  carhampton. — tithe  of  mills. eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction. deanery  of  dun8ter. valuation 

of  livings,  1291. leland's  description  of  the  hundred 

of  carhampton. nomina  vi ll arum  of  the  hundred. 

A  HE  Hundred  of  Carhamptonis  situated  in  the  south- 
west part  of  the  County  of  Somerset,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Bristol  Channel ;  on  the  east  and 
sooth  by  the  Hundred  of  Williton  and  the  Free  Ma- 
nors ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  County  of  Devon. 
This  hundred  contains  two  market  towns,  Dunster 
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and  Minehead,  and  in  all  sixteen  parishes,  namely, 
Carhampton,  Culbone — anciently  called  Kitnore — 
Cntcombe,  with  Lnxborongh  annexed,  Exford,  Luc- 
combe,  Oare,  Porlock,  Selworthy,  Stoke-Pero,  Tim- 
berscombe,  Treborongh  annexed  to  Nettlecombe, 
Withycombc,  and  Wootton-Conrtenay. 

In  the  Exeter  Domesday,  there  is  the  following 
account  of  this  hundred  : — 

"  In  the  Hundred  of  Carhampton  there  are  forty 
hides  and  one  virgate,  and  three  ferlings  and  a  half  of 
land.  The  king  has  thence  his  geld,  amounting  to 
£10  lis.  6d.  for  thirty-five  hides  and  one  virgate,  and 
the  king's  barons  have  in  their  demesnes  five  hides  want- 
ing one  ferling.  Of  these,  Ralph  de  Limesi  has  a  hide 
and  a  half;  Ralph  de  Pomaria  half  a  hide ;  William  de 
Faleise  one  hide  and  a  virgate  and  a  half ;  two  nuns 
half  a  hide ;  William,  the  sheriff,  three  virgates ;  and 
Roger  Corcelle  half  a  virgate."1 

In  the  Testa  de  Nevill,  there  are  the  following 
particulars  relating  to  the  Hundred  of  Carhampton : — 

"  Reginald  de  Mohun  holds  Dunster,  with  its  ap- 
purtenances, in  capite  of  the  king,  from  the  time  of 
the  Conquest  of  England,  by  the  service  of  forty 
knights'  fees  and  a  half. 

"  Henry  de  Douvera  holds  Hor  of  the  king,  in 
capite,  bnt  it  is  neither  known  by  what  service,  nor 
of  whose  gift. 

1  Exon.  DomesdAy,  fo.  69. 
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"  Robert  de  Mandeville  holds  fftnemersham,  which 
is  in  his  Barony  of  Marsh  wood. 

"WarineFitz-Gerold  holds  tVootton,  which  belongs 
to  his  Barony  of  Stoke-Courcy. 

"Abel  de  Hanecot  holds  half  a  virgate  of  land  in 
Himecote  (Holnicot)*  of  the  king,  which  William,  king 
of  England,  gave  to  Edith,  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms, 
because  her  husband  was  slain  in  the  king's  service  " 2 

In  the  fourth  year  of  king  Edward  I.  (1276),  the 
following  inquisition,  relating  to  encroachments  made 
upon  the  property  of  the  crown  in  this  hundred,  ap- 
pears among  the  Hundred  Rolls : — 

"  The  Jurors  of  the  Hundred  of  Carhampton  say, 
That  John  de  Mohun,  has  the  return  of  writs,  and  has 
a  gallows,  and  the  assize  of  bread  and  beer,  belonging 
to  his  Barony  of  Dunster. 

"  That  the  bailiff  of  John  de  Mohun,  in  the  Hun- 
died  of  Carhampton,  before  the  time  that  Nicholas 
Pauncefoot  was  sheriff  of  Somerset,  now  twenty  years 
past,  was  accustomed  to  summon,  distrain,  attach,  and 
levy  the  debts  of  our  Lord  the  King,  in  the  manor  of 
Winsford,  but  the  same  sheriff  did  not  permit  the 
said  bailiff  to  do  the  things  aforesaid,  neither  has  any 
sheriff  since  that  time. 3 

"They  say  also  that  John  de  Mohun,  Warine 
de  Seccheville,  Simon  Fitz-Rogo,  Simon  de  Meriet, 
Robert  Martin,  and  Nicholas  Fitz-Martin  take  and 

*  Testa  de  Nevill,  p.  162.  »  Rot.  Hund.  vol.  2.  p.  125,  126. 
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retain  all  cattle  found  straying,  bnt  they  know  not  by 
what  authority .** 


Hundreds,  says  Lombard,  (under  the  word  Centurlm)  were  first 
ordained,  or  more  properly  introduced  by  King  Alfred.  They  seem 
to  have  obtained  in  Denmark  at  an  early  period  j  and  we  find  that  in 
France  a  regulation  of  this  sort  was  made  above  two  hundred  years 
before,  (hundreds  being  mentioned  in  the  Saliqoe  Law)  with  a  view  of 
obliging  each  district  to  answer  for  the  robberies  committed  in  its 
own  division.  These  divisions  were,  in  that  country,  as  well  military 
as  civil ;  and  each  contained  one  hundred  freemen,  who  were  subject 
to  an  officer  called  the  Centenariu*,  a  number  of  which  Centenaru 
were  themselves  subject  to  a  superior  officer  called  the  Count  or 
Comes*  And  indeed  something  like  this  institution  of  hundreds 
may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  ancient  Germans,  from  whom  were 
derived  the  Franks,  who  became  masters  of  Gaul,  and  the  Saxons 
who  settled  in  England ;  for  both  the  thing  and  the  name,  as  a 
territorial  assemblage  of  persons,  from  which,  afterwards,  the  ter- 
ritory itself  might  probably  receive  its  denomination,  were  well 
known  to  that  warlike  people.  "Centeni  ex  singulis  pagis  sunt, 
idqne  ipsum  inter  sues  vocantur ;  et  quod  primo  numerus  fuit,  jam 
nomen  et  honor  est."6 

The  word  hundred  is  not  only  used  for  the  division  itself,  bat 
for  the  levy  or  contribution  paid  to  the  Hundredarius,  or  Chief 
Constable  of  every  hundred  for  the  better  support  of  his  office. 
From  which  imposition  some  persons  were  exempted  by  special 
privilege.  Secti  Hundredi,  or  suit  to  the  hundred,  was  to  pay  a 
personal  attendance,  and  do  suit  and  service  at  the  hundred  court 
held  in  some  places  once  in  three  weeks,  and  in  others  once  a  month. 
By  the  statute  of  the  14th  of  Edward  III.  the  hundred  court  is 

«  Rot.  HuncL  vol.  2.  p.  140. 
*  Montesq.  Sp.  of  Laws,  30. 17.  *  Jueihu  de  Mor.  Germ.  6. 
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merged  in  the  county  court;  yet  some  few  hundreds  have  their 
old  Franchises  remaining.7 

The  Hundredartus  is  termed  in  Domesday  Book  Custos,  Prefect**, 
or  Propositus  de  Hundret. 

The  place  of  assemblage  in  Scotland  was  called  the  Parle-Hill,  a 
hill  generally  fortified  with  a  vallum,  and  situate  with  a  champaign 
around,  lest  they  should  be  exposed  to  danger  -,  and  the  privilege  of 
asylnm  was  granted  to  the  hill.  Tinwald,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  is  a 
perfect  specimen  of  this  kind  of  court.  Our  hundred  courts  were 
also  held  in  conspicuous  spots,  and  an  assimilation  to  both  will  be 
found  in  the  Druidical  Gorsedds.  Deeds  were  read  over  in  these 
courts  for  the  sake  of  evidence.8 

In  the  Exeter  Domesday  there  is  a  list  of  the  hundreds  in  the 
County  of  Somerset,  among  which  we  find  "  Carentone,"  now  Car 
hampton ;  "  Codecoma  and  Manehefue,"  now  Cutcombe  and  Mine- 
head  ;  " Codecoma/*  now  Cutcombe,  "Manehefue,"  now  Minehead ; 
all  of  which  are  consolidated  in  the  present  Hundred  of  Carhampton. 


The  scenery  of  this  hundred  is  mountainous  and 
romantic  in  a  high  degree.  Its  principal  feature  is 
Dunkery,  a  very  large  and  high  mountain,  lying  about 
eight  miles  south  from  Minehead.  From  the  church 
at  Wootton-Courtenay  the  ascent  to  its  summit  is 
three  miles,  and  is  very  steep.  Its  base  is  about 
twelve  miles  in  circumference.  The  highest  part  is 
stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Ordnance  Trigonometrical 
Survey,  to  be  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  with  the  exception  of 

1  Rennet's  Glossary,  under  Hundridus. 
»  Du  Cange,  v.  Parle-HiM.— Grose,  Suppl.  p.  161.— Fosbroke's  Ency.  of 
Antiq.  vol  1.  p.  404. 
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Cawsand  Beacon,  in  the  northern  part  of  Dartmoor 
forest,  which  is  stated  in  the  same  report  to  be  seven- 
teen hundred  and  ninety-two  feet,  is,  it  is  believed,  the 
highest  land  in  the  west  of  England. 

A  part  of  the  base  of  this  mountain,  in  the  parish 
of  Cntcombe,  was  inclosed  under  an  act  of  parliament 
a  few  years  since.  The  remainder  affords  pasturage 
for  sheep ;  and  turf,  the  principal  fuel  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  many  places  it  is 
covered  with  the  whortleberry  plant,  several  species 
of  erica,  and  some  rare  bog  and  other  mosses. 

Dunkery  affords  such  an  extensive  and  noble  pros- 
pect as  to  merit  a  particular  description.  In  a  clear  day, 
the  view  extends  on  the  south-west  to  the  high  lands 
near  Plymouth;  and  on  the  north  to  the  Malvern 
Hills,  in  Worcestershire :  two  parts  of  the  country, 
which  are  more  than  two  hundred  miles  distant  from 
each  other.  On  the  west  and  north-west,  the  Bristol 
Channel,  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  iu 
length,  lies  under  the  eye,  with  the  greater  part  of 
South- Wales  from  Monmouthshire  down  to  Pem- 
brokeshire, rising  in  a  fine  amphitheatre  beyond  it. 
To  the  east  and  south,  the  greater  part  of  Somerset- 
shire, Dorset,  and  Devon,  with  some  parts  of  Hants 
and  Wilts,  appear  in  view.  When  the  air  is  clear  and 
serene,  and  not  too  bright,  the  line  which  bounds  the 
horizon,  cannot  be  less  than  five  hundred  miles  in 
circumference,  circumscribing  fifteen  counties. 

On  the  top  of  Dunkery,  there  is  a  vast  collection 
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of  rough  loose  stones,  from  one  pound  to  two  hundred 
pounds  in  weight  each ;  and  among  them,  the  ruins 
of  three  large  fire-hearths,  about  eight  feet  square,  and 
built  of  rough  unhewn  stones.  These  fire-places  form 
an  equilateral  triangle,  and  in  the  centre  there  is  ano- 
ther hearth  considerably  larger  than  the  rest.  At  the 
distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  and  more  than  two  hundred 
feet  lower,  the  vestiges  of  two  other  hearths  are  visi- 
ble, with  great  quantities  of  rough  loose  disjointed 
stones  scattered  round  them.  These  are  the  remains 
of  those  beacons  which  were  formerly  erected  on  this 
elevated  spot,  in  order  to  alarm  the  country  in  times 
of  civil  discord,  or  foreign  invasion.  Hence  the 
highest  point  of  this  hill  is  called  Dunkery  Beacon.9 
To  the  north,  south,  and  east  of  the  ridge  on  which 
the  beacon  stands,  the  mountain  slopes  down  for  a 
long  distance ;  but  on  the  western  side,  it  joins  the 
high  lands  which  connect  it  with  the  forest  of  Ex- 
moor.  Upon  this  ridge,  west  of  the  beacon,  are  three 
barrows,  formed  by  collections  of  stones,  called  Great 
Rowbarrow,  Little  Rowbarrow,  and  Whitebarrow. 
The  beacon  is  often  covered  with  clouds,  and  then  be- 
comes a  stupendous  local  barometer ;  for  on  such  oc- 
casions rain  is  certain  speedily  to  follow. 


9  In  a  curious  old  map  of  East  Quantock's  Head,  drawn  from  a  survey  in 
1687,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  William  Leigh,  Esq.  of  Bardon,  the  bear- 
ings for  a  particular  point  are  given  of  Watchet,  Dunster- Castle,  Minehead 
Quay,  and  Dunkery  Beacon  j  on  the  top  of  the  latter  is  a  representation  of  a 
small  round  tower. 
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Beacon,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Beacn,  the  same  as  the  Latin 
Signum,  to  shew  by  signs,  to  beckon ;  Belgic  Baecke,  the  same  as 
the  Greek  Pharos,  Latin  Pkarus,  Anglo-Saxon  Beacn-Torre,  a  Fire- 
Tower,  Signal-Tower,  Light-Honse. 

Different  methods  have  been  taken  in  different  countries,  both 
anciently  and  in  later  ages,  for  imparting  notice  of  danger  $  and  no 
signals  have  more  generally  prevailed  than  those  of  fires  in  the  night. 
We  find  from  the  poems  of  Ossian,  that  Beacons  were  familiarly 
in  use  among  the  ancient  Britons  and  the  western  Highlanders  of 
Scotland.  The  besieged  capital  of  the  northern  Caledonian  Islands 
in  the  third  century  having  lighted  a  fire  upon  a  tower,  Fingal 
instantly  knew  "  the  green  flame  edged  with  smoke  M  to  be  a  signal 
of  attack  and  distress.10  And  there  are  to  this  day  several  cairns  or 
heaps  of  stones  upon  the  heights  along  the  coasts  of  the  Harries,  on 
which  the  inhabitants  used  to  burn  heath  as  the  signal  of  an  ap- 
proaching enemy.11 

Signals,  by  means  of  lighted  torches,  called  Qpvrrot,  or  by  smoke, 
on  the  approach  of  friends  or  enemies,  were  in  use  among  the  Greeks j 
but  their  use  is  more  particularly  described  in  the  Agamemnon  of 
iEschylas,  where  by  means  of  these  beacons,  by  a  communication 
from  Mount  Ida  to  the  promontory  in  Lemnos,  thence  to  Mount 
Athos,  and  so  on,  Clytemnestra  receives  notice  immediately  of  the 
taking  of  Troy.  There  is  also  a  description  of  them  in  the  first 
book  of  Barclay's  Argenis,  where  the  scene  lies  in  Sicily ;  and  he 
calls  them  Angeri,  which  is  the  name  the  Persians  gave  their  mes- 
sengers of  state.13 

The  Beacon  was  always  placed  upon  high  ground,  sometimes  on  a 
tumulus,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  present  instance,  on  a  mountain. 
From  Lord  Coke  we  learn  (fourth  Inst.)  that  before  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  Beacons  were  but  stacks  of  wood  set  up  on  high  places, 
which  were  set  fire  to  when  the  coming  of  an  enemy  was  descried  j 
but  in  his  reign  pitch-boxes  were  set  up  instead  of  them.     In  time 

*•  Ossian,  vol.  1.  p.  198.  "  Ency.  Brit  v.  Beacon. 

»  Hutchmt's  Dorset,  vol.  1.  Introd.  p.  lis. 
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of  danger  a  watch  was  kept  at  these  beacons,  and  horsemen,  called 
kMelert,  were  stationed  by  most  of  them  to  give  notice  of  the 
approach  of  an  enemy. 

The  erection  of  beacons,  light-houses,  and  sea-marks,  both  for 
alarming  the  country  in  case  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  and  for  the 
direction  and  safety  of  ships,  is  a  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
It  mast,  however,  be  understood,  that  the  power  of  erecting  beacons 
was  occasionally  given  to  individuals,  and  limited  by  grants  from  the 
crowns  whence,  or  for  some  achievements  performed  in  times  of 
danger,  the  beacon  is  worn  as  a  crest  in  the  armorial  bearings  of 
several  families,  as  Belknap,  Butler,  Mont  fort,  Sudley,  and  Shelly  of 
Michelgrove;  one  or  two  of  whom  obtained  special  grants  which  em- 
powered them  to  erect  and  maintain  beacons  at  their  own  expense. 

The  care  of  these,  when  erected  by  the  crown,  was  committed  to 
one  or  more  of  the  adjacent  hundreds  -,  and  the  money  due  or  pay- 
able for  their  maintenance,  called  Beconagium,  was  levied  by  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  upon  each  hundred. 

By  Statute  of  the  eighth  of  Elizabeth,  ch.  13.  the  Corporation  of 
the  Trinity-House  are  empowered  to  set  up  any  beacons  or  sea-marks 
wherever  they  shall  think  them  necessary ;  and  if  the  owner  of  the 
land,  or  any  other  person,  shall  destroy  them,  or  shall  take  down  any 
steeple,  tree,  or  other  known  sea-mark,  he  shall  forfeit  £100,  and  in 
case  of  not  being  able  to  pay  that  sum,  shall  be  ipso  facto  outlawed. 


The  orchards  of  this  part  of  the  county,  from  the 
fruit  of  which  much  cider  is  made  of  good  quality, 
must  not  be  passed  by  unnoticed.  The  best  fruit- 
trees  delight  in  a  strong  clayey  soil ;  but  unless  great 
attention  is  observed  in  making,  the  labour  is  in  vain  ; 
for  cider  requires  much  greater  nicety  of  management 
in  its  fermentation  than  malt-liquor.  The  apples  are 
suffered  to  fall  off  the  trees,  or  when  thoroughly  ripe, 
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are  picked  with  great  care.  They  are  then  placed  in 
heaps  to  ferment,  and  remain  in  that  state  for  three 
or  fonr  weeks :  after  they  are  ground,  and  the  liquor 
expressed,  it  is  suffered  to  remain  in  tubs,  from  thirty 
to  forty  hours,  when  a  scum  or  froth  will  arise  on  the 
top ;  this  they  narrowly  watch,  and  when  it  breaks, 
they  rack  for  the  first  time  into  vessels  ;  after  which 
unremitting  attention  is  necessary,  by  early  and  fre- 
quent rackings,  to  prevent  excessive  fermentation. 

It  is  highly  proper  to  mention,  that  if  any  lead  be 
employed  in  the  presses  or  mills  used  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  cider,  or  in  pans  or  other  vessels,  to  receive  it, 
that  metal  is  immediately  acted  on  by  the  malic  acid, 
and  produces  the  most  deleterious  effects  on  the  li. 
quor,  impregnating  it  with  the  most  deadly  qualities. 
Farmers  will  therefore  do  well  to  abstain  altogether 
from  the  use  of  leaden  pans  and  vessels  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  cider,  and  have  their  presses  and  mills  made 
of  wood  only. 

It  may  here  also  not  be  unnecessary  to  caution 
farmers  possessing  orchards,  not  to  fall  in  with  the 
usual  custom  of  beating  down  the  apples  with  sticks 
and  long  rods.  Early  in  the  autumn,  the  buds  for  the 
succeeding  year  are  formed,  and  being  tender,  are  soon 
destroyed.  To  this  violent  attack  on  the  branches, 
where  practised,  may,  in  a  great  degree,  be  attributed 
the  incapacity  of  trees  to  bear  fruit  two  years  in  suc- 
cession. 

The  names  of  the  same  apples,  used  in  making 
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cider,  are  different  in  different  places.  The  principal 
cider  apples  are  here  called  the  Kingston  Black  Apple, 
Cadbury .  Latkins,  Devonshire  Red  Streaks,  Poor-man  s 
Profits,  Sheep-noses.  There  are  also  many  varieties 
of  the  Pippin  and  Bitter-sweets. 


The  principal  apples  used  in  the  vale  of  Taunton  for  the  making  of 
cider,  are  there  called  the  Kingston  Black  Apple,  which  is  said  to 
make  the  best  cider  5  the  Court  of  Wick  Pippin,  and  a  variety 
called  Fry* s  Pippin ;  the  Monday  Apple,  an  excellent  one,  but  it  is 
going  out  5  the  old  Jersey  -,  the  Buckland  5  and  the  Red  Streak ;  all 
good  cider  apples.  Formerly  there  were  the  Royal  Wilding,  the  White 
Styre,  and  the  Black  Pit  Crab,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  trees  are 
exhausted  and  the  fruit  worn  out.  There  are  also  the  Pounset  or 
Cadbury,  the  Mediate  or  South  Ham,  the  Royal  Jersey,  the  Woodcock, 
and  the  Red  Hedge  Pippin;  but  they  are  either  not  much  liked,  or  at 
present  but  little  known  or  cultivated. 

The  orchards  of  Somersetshire  are  as  ancient  as  the  Celtic  period 
of  the  British  history.  The  Apple18  seems  to  have  been  originally 
imported  into  Britain  by  the  first  colonies  from  Gaul,  and  in  par- 
ticular by  the  British  Hadui,  a  Celtic  tribe,14  who  settled  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  county.  Hence  we  find  the  site  of 
the  present  Glastonbury  to  have  been  distinguished,  before  the  Roman 
advent,  by  the  discriminating  title  of  Avallonia,  or  "The  Apple 
Orchard.**  And  the  soft  keen  relish  of  the  fruit  so  strongly  recom- 
mended it  to  the  Britons,  that  another  Avallonih  arose  in  the  north 

u  In  the  Welsh,  the  Cornish,  the  Armorican,  and  the  Irish  languages,  all  of 
them  dialects  of  the  Celtic,  this  fruit  is  invariably  denominated  the  Avail, 
AbaU,  or  Apple. 

14  Several  nations  of  the  primitive  Britons  appear  to  have  retained  the 
names  of  the  tribes  of  which  they  were  originally  members,  and  from  which 
they  migrated  in  colonies  to  Britain.  Such  were  the  Haedui  of  Somersetshire, 
who  were  descended  from  the  J$d*i  of  Gaul.  ?   /^   •*;..<*»   /,,+  **<<*•'-, 
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of  England.  And  before  the  third  centnry  the  fruit  appears  to  have 
been  disseminated  over  the  island,  and  to  have  even  stocked  the 
distant  and  nnromanized  regions  of  Shetland  with  large  plantations 
of  the  Trees.** 

The  scarcity  of  the  native,  and  the  clearness  of  the  foreign  wines 
in  Italy,  several  ages  before  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  Agricola,  had 
called  ont  the  inventive  faculties  of  the  Roman  mind,  and  occasioned 
the  original  discovery  of  the  factitious  wines.  These  were  still  con- 
tinued by  the  Romans  and  naturally  taught  to  the  Britons.  They 
were  made  of  almost  all  the  products  of  the  orchard  and  garden  j  the 
pear,  the  apple,  the  mulberry,  and  other  fruits.  Two  of  them, 
therefore,  were  those  agreeable  liquors  which  we  still  extract  from  the 
apple  and  the  pear,  and  which  we  still  denominate  cider  and  perry. 
The  latter  must  have  been  called  pyrum  by  the  Romans,  and  was 
therefore  called  per-ui,  perry,  or  pear-water,  by  the  Britons.  The 
former  actually  received  the  appellation  of  sicera  among  the  Romans, 
the  word  being  pronounced  by  them  "  aidera?  as  the  same  pronunci- 
ation among  the  present  Italians  satisfactorily  evinces,  and  retained 
therefore  the  appellation  of  "  cider  "  among  the  Britons.16 

Eugene  Aram,  in  his  "Collections  for  a  Dictionary  of  the  Celtic 
Language,"  says  that  the  name  of  the  apple-tree  is  a  corruption  of 
"Apollo's  tree."  And  that  this  is  its  original,  will  be  easily  deducible 
from  a  little  reflection  on  the  proofs  in  support  of  it.  The  prizes  in 
the  sacred  games  were  the  olive  crown,  apples,  parsley,  and  the  pine. 
Lucian,  in  his  Book  of  Games,  affirms  that  apples  were  the  reward  in 
the  sacred  games  of  Apollo ;  and  Curtius  asserts  the  same  thing.  It 
appears  also  that  the  apple-tree  was  consecrated  to  Apollo  before 
the  laurel  5  for  both  Pindar  and  Callimachus  observe  that  Apollo  did 
not  put  on  the  laurel  until  after  his  conquest  of  the  Python,  and  that 
he  appropriated  it  to  himself  on  account  of  his  passion  for  Daphne, 
to  whom  the  laurel  was  sacred.  The  victor's  wreath  at  first  was  a 
bough  with  its  apples  hanging  upon  it,  sometimes  with  a  branch  of 

»  Whitaker's  Hist,  of  Manchester,  p.  321  "  Ibid.  p.  312. 
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laurel;  and  antiquity  united  these  together  as  the  reward  of  the 
victor  in  the  Pythian  games. 


In  this  hundred,  there  are  numerous  ancient  camps 
or  intrenchments,  which  are  generally  attributed,  but 
without  any  good  or  sufficient  reason,  to  the  Romans. 
The  north  and  north-eastern  part  of  the  county,  it 
will  be  recollected,  was,  in  the  earliest  period  of  our 
history,  the  frontier  between  the  Belgae  and  the  Cel- 
tic Aborigines  of  the  island,  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
great  boundary  called  IVansdike, — from  its  entrance 
into  Somersetshire  at  Bath-hampton,  to  its  immersion 
in  the  channel  at  Portishead  Point, — may  be  expected 
to  have  been  the  seat  of  numerous  conflicts  between 
the  two  nations.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  Belgs 
who  resided  on  the  southern  side  of  that  boundary, 
would  fortify  and  strengthen  their  places  of  residence, 
which  were  always  placed  on  high  and  commanding 
situations,  by  ramparts  and  ditches.  Five  or  six  cen- 
turies after  the  period  here  alluded  to,  the  same  boun- 
dary divided  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons  from 
that  of  Mercia ;  and  we  may  naturally  look  for  many 
similar  fortifications  erected  by  the  former  people  in 
these  parts. 

I  owe  the  following  judicious  observations  on  this 
interesting  subject  to  the  Rev.  S.  Seyer's  "  Memoirs 
of  Bristol/9 

"  One  observation  will  be  necessary  concerning  the 
general  use  and  intention  of  these  British  fortifications. 
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They  are  frequently  called  camps,  but  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  they  were  constructed,  according  to  the 
modern  notion  of  a  camp,  for  the  occasional  protection 
of  marching  armies.  The  military  discipline  of  the 
Romans,  with  the  regular  payment  and  subsistence 
provided  for  their  troops,  enabled  them  to  form  camps 
for  this  purpose,  wherever  they  moved;  but  the 
policy  of  the  Britons  had  not  yet  assumed  a  form  so 
regular:  their  warfare  was  tumultuary,  their  campaigns 
of  short  duration ;  they  had  not  yet  learned  to  fortify 
the  place  where  their  army  was  to  make  a  temporary 
stay.  It  was  on  an  occasion  which  happened  two 
years  after  his  British  expedition,  that  Caesar  said, 
that  "  the  Gauls  then  for  the  first  time  undertook  to 
fortify  a  camp." 

"The  camps,  as  they  are  improperly  called,  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  were  certainly  intended 
as  fortified  towns,  where  probably  the  chief  with  his 
immediate  dependents  and  some  few  others  resided; 
and  into  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood might  retreat,  when  attacked  by  banditti  or 
any  of  the  bordering  tribes,  and  defend  themselves 
with  advantage.  Ceesar  says  this  distinctly:  "the 
Britons  call  it  a  town,  when  they  have  fortified  any 
woods  difficult  of  access  with  a  ditch  and  rampart ; 
where  it  is  their  practice  to  take  refuge,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  assault  of  their  enemies:99  which  description 
is  perfectly  suitable  to  one  of  our  fortresses  on  the 
Avon.    The  whole  country  seems  to  have  been  fall  of 
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them.  When  Caesar  attacked  the  Britons  at  his 
second  landing,  "they  retired  into  the  woods,  and 
took  possession  of  a  place  excellently  fortified  by  art 
and  nature,  which  they  had  provided  before,  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  domestic  war.'9  Into  these  hill- 
forts  they  also  dtove  their  flocks  and  herds,  where 
they  might  find  security,  until  the  danger  should  be 
overpassed,  or  the  strength  of  the  country  might  come 
to  their  relief:  when  Cassivellaun's  town  was  stormed 
by  Caesar,  a  number  of  cattle,  as  well  as  men,  were 
taken  there.  Their  resident  inhabitants  were  probably 
few;  the  main  part  of  the  population  lived  in  wooden 
huts  covered  with  straw,  scattered  through  the  coun- 
try, for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  their  flocks  and 
herds,  their  only  property,  which  were  dispersed  in 
the  woods  and  uninclosed  pastures. 

"Another  kind  of  fortified  towns  the  Britons  had, 
described  by  Strabo,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a 
number  of  trees  felled,  and  so  piled  and  arranged  as  to 
inclose  a  sufficient  space  of  ground ;  within  which, 
they  built  their  huts,  and  folded  their  cattle.  Such 
towns  were  in  the  woods,  and  being  only  temporary, 
no  vestiges  of  them  can  remain.9' 


The  sea-coast  of  Somersetshire,  or  more  properly, 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Bristol  channel,  is  exttemely 
irregular;  in  some  parts  projecting  into  large,  lofty, 
and  rocky  promontories,  and  in  others  receding  into 
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fine  bays,  with  flat  and  level  shores.  The  extreme 
point  of'  the  coast  westward,  towards  Devonshire, 
presents  a  grand  scene  of  craggy,  romantic,  and  inac- 
cessible rocks,  extending  from  the  limits  of  that  county 
to  Porlock  Bay,  a  commodious  road  for  shipping ; 
this  bay  terminates  eastward  in  Orestone  Painty  an 
immense  headland,  from  which  there  is  a  continued 
range  of  high  cliffs  to  Minehead.  Part  of  these  rocks 
are  insulated  at  high  water,  and  the  rest  rise  in  the 
boldest  manner  from  one  hundred  to  more  than  three 
hundred  feet  high.  In  spring  tides,  when  the  wind 
sets  in  strong  from  the  west,  the  fury  of  the  sea  is 
here  so  violent,  that  it  has  washed  vast  caverns  in 
the  solid  rock,  some  of  which  are  eight  feet  within 
the  rock,  sixty  feet  wide,  and  nearly  one  hundred 
feet  high.  On  the  coming  in  of  the  tide  in  a  storm, 
the  roaring  and  dashing  of  the  waves,  and  the  echoes 
from  these  caverns  are  really  tremendous.  At  low 
water,  the  shore  exhibits  a  striking  scene  of  rocky 
fragments  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  broken 
from  the  cliffs  above,  and  lie  widely  scattered,  or  piled 
on  each  other,  in  wild  magnificence.  The  cliffs  on  the 
east  side  of  this  point  to  Greenaleigh  or  Minehead  hill, 
hang  over  the  beach  with  awful  sublimity  and  gran- 
deur. The  rocks  are  impregnated  with  iron  ore,  and 
there  is  also  some  copper,  but  not  in  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  working.  In  many  of  the  roads  pyrites  are 
frequently  found  in  large  lumps.  The  sea-pebbles  are 
mostly  large,  and  washed  up  by  strong  tides  from  the 
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Welsh  coast;  great  quantities  of  them  are  burned  into 
lime,  which  is  the  principal  manure  used  by  the 
farmers  in  this  neighbourhood. 

The  following  account  of  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Bristol  Channel,  westward  from  Bridgwater  Bay,  is 
taken  from  Captain  Nicholls's  Report  on  the  projected 
Ship  Canal  for  the  Junction  of  the  English  and  Bris- 
tol Channels. 

"The  whole  of  the  south  coast  of  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel, westward  of  Bridgwater  Bay,  is  bold  and  safe  to 
approach,  and  the  tide  ranges  fairly  along  it ;  so  that 
a  vessel  leaving  any  part  of  it,  will  enter  immediately 
into  the  open  channel.  The  shore  recedes  a  little,  so 
as  to  form  a  slight  curvature  between  Little  Stoke,  or 
Lilstock  Point,  on  the  east,  and  the  high  land  about 
Minehead,  on  the  west ;  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
this  line  stands  the  town  and  pier  of  Watchet. 

"The  present  pier  at  Watchet  is  tolerably  spacious. 
The  water  rises  in  it  to  about  seventeen  feet  on  the 
spring  tides;  and  at  neap  tides,  vessels  drawing  eight 
feet,  may  generally  enter  it  at  high  water,  if  the  wea- 
ther is  moderate.  The  tide  ebbs  out  on  the  springs  to 
half,  and  sometimes  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile  with- 
out the  pier ;  and  it  does  not  rise  so  as  to  flow  up  to 
the  present  pier-heads,  until  three  hours  flood ;  nor  is 
there  nine  feet  water  within  the  pier  till  three  quarters 
flood,  or  until  the  tide  has  flowed  four  hours  and  a 
half  on  the  springs. 

"  Watchet  stands  on  nearly  a  straight  line  of  coast; 

c 
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its  roadstead  is  therefore  perfectly  open,  and  can  afford 
shelter  to  shipping  only  when  the  wind  is  off  the  land; 
that  is  from  about  south-east  to  south-west.  The 
beach  opposite  to  Watchet,  and  for  several  miles  to 
the  east  of  it,  and  as  far  to  the  westward  as  Blue-An- 
chor Bay,  is  composed  of  firm  ridges  of  Lias  rock, 
and  of  detached  masses  of  the  same  material.  This 
rocky  beach  extends  down  to  about  low  water-mark, 
which  seems  indeed  to  define  its  boundary,  as  the 
bottom  there  gradually  shelves  away  to  two  fathoms 
water,  at  about  half  a  mile  without  it,  mud  and  sand ; 
and  along  this  whole  coast  there  is  good  clear  anchor- 
ing ground  in  the  offing.  When  there  is  a  fresh  wind 
from  the  northward,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  our 
winter  gales,  a  very  heavy  sea  is  thrown  in  over  the 
rocky  beach  at  Watchet. 

"Blue-Anchor  Bay  is  situated  midway  between 
Watchet  and  Minehead,  about  three  miles  distant  from 
each,  and  to  both  places  it  serves  as  a  roadstead.  It 
is  open  on  the  east,  but  on  the  south  and  west  sides  it 
is  completely  sheltered  by  hills  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, which  approach  towards  the  back  of  the  bay, 
and  continue  up  past  Minehead,  terminating  at 
Greenaleigh  Point.  It  is  sheltered  from  all  winds 
from  west-north-west,  round  to  south  and  south-east; 
and  even  with  the  wind  at  north-east,  which  blows 
directly  in,  so  good  is  the  ground  for  holding,  it  being 
a  stiff  blue  clay,  that  if  a  vessel  is  well  provided  with 
ground  tackling,  she  may  ride  out  a  gale  here  in  safety. 
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"The  shores  of  Blue-Anchor  Bay,  consist  of  loose 
shingle  at  high  water-mark,  and  a,  little  without  it; 
beyond  which,  along  the  whole  centre  of  the  hay  for 
a  mile  in  width,  there  is  a. flat  ground  on  whiqh  ves- 
sels may  lie  aground  in, moderate  weather.  There  is 
neither  danger  npr  difficulty  of  any  kind  iq.  entering 
this  bay,  or  departing  from  it ;  and  the  general  velo- 
city of  the  tides  in  the  Bristol  Channel  is  here  much 
lessened  by  the  sudden  turn  of  the  coast  to  the  north? 
ward. 

"  The  spring  tides  in  the  Bristol  Channel  rise  full 
thirty-six  feet  at  thp  mouth  of  the  river  Parret,  apd 
flow  with  an  astonishing  velocity." 


In  a  narrow  cove,  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
county,  close  by  the  Bristol  Channel,  stands  the  little 
village  of  Culbone,  about  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  On  each  side  this  cove,  the  hills  rise 
almost  perpendicularly  more  than  twelve  hundred  feet,. 
That  on  the  west  is  conical,  and  considerably  higher. 
The  back  of  the  cove  is  a  noble  amphitheatre  of  steep 
hills  and  rocks,  which  rise  near  six  hundred  feet  above 
the  church,  and  are  covered  with  coppice  woods  to 
the  top.  The  trees  which  compose  these  vast  plan- 
tations, set  by  the  hand  of  nature,  are  oaks,  beech* 
mountain-ash,  and  poplars,  mingled  together  in  wanton 
variety.  The  woods  are  the  habitats  of  some  rare 
plants,  and  they  abound  with  whortleberries,  and  a 
variety  of  fine  polypodies,  lichens  and  other  mosses ; 
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among  which  is  some  of  the  yellow  rein-deer  moss, 
very  bright  and  scarce.     Many  wild  deer,  foxes,  bad- 
gers, and  marten-cats,  inhabit  these  woods.    In  the 
hack  ground  of  this  cove,  through  a  steep  and  narrow 
winding  glen,  a  fine  rivulet  rushes  down  a  narrow 
rocky  channel  overhung  with  wood,  and  passing  by  the 
church,  forms  a  succession  of  cascades  in  its  descent 
down  the  rocks  into  the  sea.    This  spot  is  perhaps  as 
truly  romantic  as  any  which  the  kingdom  can  exhibit 
The  magnitude,  height,  grandeur  of  the  hills,  rocks, 
and  woods ;  the  solemnity  of  the  surrounding  scene, 
the  sound  of  the  rivulet  roaring  down  its  craggy  chan- 
nel; the  steep  impassable  descent  from  Culbone  church 
down  to  the  beach ;  the  dashing  of  the  waves  on  a 
rough  and  stony  shore  at  an  awful  distance  below ; 
the  extent  of  the  Bristol  Channel;  and  the  finely-va- 
ried coast  and  mountains  of  Wales  beyond  it ;  form 
altogether  a  scene  peculiarly  adapted  to  strike  the 
mind  with  rapture  and  astonishment. 

The  situation  of  Porlock  is  finely  romantic,  being 
nearly  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  towards  the 
sea,  by  steep  and  lofty  hills,  intersected  by  deep  vales 
and  hollow  glens.  Some  of  the  hills  are  beautifully 
wooded,  and  are  inhabited  by  numbers  of  wild  deer. 
The  valleys  are  deep  and  picturesque;  the  sides  being 
steep,  scarred  with  wild  rocks,  and  patched  with 
woods  and  forest  shrubs.  Some  of  the  valleys,  how- 
ever, are  well  cultivated,  and  studded  with  villages,  or 
single  farms  and  cottages. 
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West  of  the  village  of  Exford,  is  the  ancient  royal 
forest  of  Exmoor ;  it  was,  a  few  years  since,  a  wild 
uncultivated  waste,  intersected  by  deep  winding  val- 
leys and  romantic  hollows,  through  most  of  which, 
generally  over  rocky  channels,  ran  many  small 
streams.  It  used  to  afford  pasturage  for  a  particular 
sort  of  horned  sheep,  and  a  breed  of  very  small  but 
excellent  horses,  called  "  Exmoor  Poneys."  It  has 
been  purchased  within  these  few  years  of  the  crown 
by  that  public-spirited  individual,  J.  Knight,  Esq.,  a 
gentleman  of  large  fortune,  who  has  inclosed  and 
cultivated  a  considerable  part  of  it,  and  is  still  con- 
tinuing his  improvements.  A  full  account  of  this 
forest  will  be  given  in  a  separate  article  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  Hundred  of  Williton  and  the 
Free  Manors. 

Between  Minehead  Point,  called  Greenaleigh,  ano- 
ther high  promontory,  rising  six  hundred  and  ninety 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  Blue-Anchor 
rocks,  in  the  parish  of  Old  Cleeve,  a  distance  in  a 
right  line  of  about  four  miles,  the  shore  is  flat,  and 
forms  a  curve  of  about  seventy  degrees  of  a  circle,  con- 
stituting the  Bay  of  Blue-Anchor.  In  some  parts  of 
this  bay,  many  hundred  yards  below  high  water-mark, 
after  a  raking  tide,  the  lower  parts  of  the  trunks  and 
the  roots  of  many  trees  are  to  be  seen ;  they  all  appear 
to  have  been  felled  with  the  axe.17    There  are  some 

17  ColBnson  says  that "  this  old  wood,  when  broken  parallel  to  the  grain, 
contains  a  number  of  sheila  and  oak-leare*  within  iti  very  substance.    The 
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good  places  for  bathing  on  the  shores  of  this  bay,  par- 
ticularly at  Minehead  and  near  Blue-Anehor  rocks, 
where  there  is  an  excellent  inn  for  the  accommodation 
of  visitors.  At  sun-rise,  the  view  from  the  lawn  and 
windows  of  this  house  is  grand  and  beautiful;  directly 
in  front  is  Minehead  Hill,  whose  northern  side  over- 
hangs the  sea,  whilst  on  the  south  and  south-east  it 
gradually  slopes  down  to  a  plain ;  some  distance  up 
this  slope  stands  the  church  and  part  of  the  town  of 
Minehead ;  another  and  the  best  part  of  the  town  is 
in  the  plain  below;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice  on 
the  northern  side  is  the  quay-town  and  quay,  where 
some  vessels  are  always  to  be  seen ;  to  the  left  the  eye 
ranges  along  a  fine  amphitheatre  of  hills  with  Dun- 
kery  and  its  lofty  beacon  in  the  back  ground;  be- 
tween these  hills  and  the  sea,  a  distance  of  from  two 
to  three  miles,  is  a  finely-wooded  and  cultivated  tract 
of  land,  studded  with  single  houses  and  villages ;  near 
its  centre  stand  conspicuously  Dunster  Castle  and 
Conygar  Tower,  with  their  hanging  woods;  below 
and  between  them  is  the  town  of  Dunster;  to  the 
right  of  Minehead  Hill  is  the  Bristol  Channel,  upon 
Y  whose  blue  and  glassy  surface  the  white  sails  of  many 
a  vessel,  from  the  small  skiff  to  the  large  merchant- 
man, with  the  smoke  of  some  steamer,  each  pursuing 


shells  are  of  the  dottle  kind,  and  in  a  semi-fossil  state;  but  no  recent  shells  of 
this  kind  are  now  found  on  this  part  of  the  coast." 

I  am  informed,  however,  that  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
this  statement.— J.  S. 
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its  trackless  course,  may  generally  be  seen ;  still  further 
to  the  right,  and  as  far  to  the  north-west  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  is  the  high  bold  shore  of  Sonth  Wales. 
Near  the  above-mentioned  house,  which  is  called  the 
Bine-Anchor  Ion,  some  very  convenient  lodging- 
hon9es  hare  been  lately  bnilt  by  some  gentlemen  of 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Wiveliscorabe,  where  every 
accommodation  for  persons  wishing  to  reside  near  the 
sea  daring  the  bathing  season,  may  be  had  on  mode- 
rate terms.  Tbe  prospect  from  Minehead  Hill  at 
sun-set  is  equally  fine. 

This  coast  abonnds  with  the  common  bladder 
fucus,  which  is  bnrned  into  kelp  for  the  Bristol 
market.  The  tide  ebbs  nearly  a  mile  below  high 
water-mark ;  and  the  rocks  about  Minehead  and  Por- 
lock  produce  great  quantities  of  laver,  sea-liverwort, 
(ulva  lactuca).  This  is  gathered  from  the  rocks  and 
pickled,  and  sent  in  that  state  to  Bath,  Bristol,  Exe- 
ter, and  London,  where,  at  the  tables  of  the  more 
respectable  part  of  the  community,  it  is  eaten  as  a 
great  delicacy. 

On  the  hills  and  desert  wastes  of  this  district,  grow 
the  dwarf  juniper,  (juniperus  communis),  the  cran- 
berry, (vaccinium  oxy  coccus),  and  the  whortleberry, 
(vaccinzum  vitis  idcea).  The  latter  produces  a  most 
agreeable  fruit,  which  is  carried  in  large  quantities 
to  Taunton  and  tbe  neighbouring  market  towns  in 
baskets  and  carts,  and  sold  at  three-pence  and  four- 
pence  a-quart;  and  when  made  into  pies  is  the  delight 
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of  the  children.  The  berries  grow  singly,  like  goose- 
berries, on  little  plants,  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches 
in  height.  The  leaves  are  ovated,  and  of  a  pale  green, 
growing  alternately  on  the  branches.  Miller,  in  his 
Gardeners  Dictionary,  says,  the  "best  nse  of  this 
fruit  is  for  making  a  rob  or  jelly,  which  is  eaten  with 
all  kinds  of  roast  meat  in  Sweden,  and  is  far  prefer- 
able to  that  of  the  red  currant  as  a  sauce  for  venison* 
It  is  also  said  to  be  an  excellent  medicine  in  colds  and 
sore  throats.**  The  whortleberry  is  the  summer-food 
of  the  black  game;  and  the  demand  for  this  fruit  hav- 
ing become  so  great  in  the  large  towns,  may  be 
assigned  as  the  principal  reason  for  the  decrease  of 
that  species  of  game  on  the  Quantock  and  Brendon 
Hills. 


The  cultivated  lands  of  this  hundred  may  be  di- 
vided into  the  high  and  the  low  lands ;  the  latter 
comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  parishes  of  Withy- 
combe,  Carhampton,  Dunster,  Minehead,  Luccombe, 
Selworthy,  Porlock,  Wootton-Courtenay,  and  Tim- 
berscombe.  Entering  the  hundred  by  the  turnpike 
road  on  the  east,  you  pass  through  a  level  tract 
about  three  miles  wide,  until  you  come  to  Dunster; 
here  Grabhurst,  a  hill  whose  acclivity  is  nearly  forty 
degrees,  divides  it  into  two  parts;  the  one  narrow  and 
deep,  runs  on  the  south  of  that  hill,  and  between  it 
and  another  high  hill,  called  Croydon  Hill,  nearly  two 
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miles  and  a  half,  when  it  becomes  wider ;  here  in  a 
bend  on  the  left  is  the  village    of  Timberscombe ; 
from  hence  it  passes  on  undulating  through  Wootton- 
Conrtenay  to  Porlock,  where  it  joins  the  other  which 
passes  down  on  the  northern  side  of  Grabhurst,  and 
between  it  and  the  highlands  on  the  coast,  whose  ex- 
treme points  are  Greenaleigh   and  Orestone,   thus 
isolating  that  hill ;  this  tract  is  called  the  Low-country 
and  generally  produces  good  crops  of  com,  pulse,  &c. 
besides  having  a  fair  proportion  of  good  grazing  lands. 
The  principal  manure  used  is  lime,  some  of  which  is 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  which  from  four* 
teen  to  twenty  hogsheads  are  carried  to  an  acre ;  the 
rest  is  brought  from  Wales  in  its  natural  state  and 
here  burnt ;  this  is  of  a  better  quality  than  the  other, 
and  from  ten  to  twelve  hogsheads  of  it  is  considered 
good  dressing.     The  general  course  of  agriculture  in 
this  district  is,  to  break  up  the  ground  after  one  or  two 
years  lea,  manure  it  well,  and  take  one  crop  of  wheat 
and  another  of  barley,  with  which  latter  grass  seeds 
are  sown ;  or  the  ground  is  spring-fallowed,  manured 
well  with  dung,  &c,  and  a  crop  each  of  turnips  and 
barley  taken;  the  latter  being  seeded  out,  as  it  is  here 
termed,  for  grass.   Another  course  is  breaking  up,  as 
in  either  of  the  two  former  courses,  and  taking  a  crop 
of  turnips  and  wheat,  or  wheat  only,  and  then  a  crop  of 
peas  or  vetches,  when  the  ground  is  again  manured, 
and  a  crop  of  wheat  and  another  of  barley  taken;  the 
latter  being  seeded  out  for  grass  as  before  mentioned* 
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Another  and  a  better  coarse  is,  to  have  a  turnip  crop 
between  the  corn  crops. 

The  cattle  are  generally  of  the  North-Devon  breed, 
though  larger  than  in  their  native  county ;  for  if  cat- 
tle from  the  neighbourhood  of  Barnstaple  be  brought 
here  and  bred  from,  they  increase  in  size  for  several 
generations. 

Some  farmers  in  this  district  have  fine  flocks  of 
sheep,  in  the  breeding  and  crossing  of  which  they  are 
very  particular ;  others  do  not  keep  breeding  flocks, 
but  towards  the  fall  of  the  year  purchase  lambing 
ewes,  as  good  and  as  early  in  season  as  they  can  get 
them;  these  are  kept  very  well,  and  the  lambs  come 
early  to  market,  after  which  some  of  the  youngest 
and  best  ewes  are  drawn  out  to  lamb  the  next  season, 
and  the  rest  are  soon  fit  for  the  butcher.  The  long 
wools  of  this  neighbourhood  are  very  good,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sheep  being  kept  so  well  in  the 
winter  and  spring. 

The  high  lands,  or  hill  country,  as  it  is  called  in 
the  neighbourhood,  are  mostly  laid  out  in  breeding  or 
dairy  farms,  very  little  wheat  or  barley  being  grown 
on  them  for  sale,  but  a  great  many  oats.  In  some 
places  the  ground  is  so  steep  that  carriages  cannot  be 
nsed,  and  the  corn  is  brought  home  in  long  crooks, 
and  the  manure  carried  out  in  woodem  vessels  called 
dossels.  A  more  particular  account  will  be  given 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  different  parishes  in 
this  division  of  the  hundred. 
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The  roads  in  this  country  some  years  since  were 
very  bad ;  bat  since  the  passing  of  the  first  act  of 
parliament  for  making  a  turnpike  road  to  Minehead, 
they  have  gradually  improved.  At  the  present  time, 
the  bye  ways  are  generally  good,  and  the  turnpike 
roads  excellent,  for  which  the  public  are  indebted  to 
the  present  commissioners  and  their  efficient  officers. 
The  turnpike  road  from  Taunton  terminates  at  Mine- 
head  in  that  direction, but  a  branch  of  it  passes  through 
Dunster  to  Timberscombe,  whence,  until  within  five 
years  past,  it  passed  up  a  long  steep  ascent  to  Lipe 
Hill,  where  the  acclivity  is  very  great,  and  proceeded 
towards  Dulverton;  but  since  that  time,  by  virtue  of 
an  act  of  parliament,  a  new  road  has  been  made  from 
Timberscombe  to  Exbridge.  This  is  trotting  ground 
all  the  way,  and  being  cut  through  hanging  woods  in 
some  places,  and  carried  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
Exe  in  others,  it  is  perhaps  the  finest  and  most  ro- 
mantic drive  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom. 

There  is  a  good  road,  though  not  turnpike,  which 
branches  off  from  Alcombe,  and  after  meeting  another 
from  Minehead  goes  on  to  Porlock,  from  whence  it 
is  continued  to  Lymouth,  Linton,  and  the  Valley  of 
Rocks,  in  Devonshire. 


There  was  a  Priory  at  Dunster,  in  this  Hundred, 
for  Benedictine  Monks,  which  was  endowed  by  the 
Mohuns  with  considerable  possessions,  and  annexed 
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as  a  cell  to  the  Abbey  of  Bath.  This  cell  consisted 
of  only  four  or  five  monks,  besides  the  prior,  who 
was  generally  sent  hither  from  the  Abbey  of  Bath.18 


In  1814  the  estimated  annual  value  of  the  real  pro- 
perty in  the  several  parishes  and  tithings  of  the 
Hundred  of  Carhampton,  as  assessed  to  the  Property 
Tax,  was  £34,800.  The  county  rate  charged  on 
this  hundred  by  the  new  assessment  is  £36  5s.  Od. 


POPULATION  OF  THE   HUNDRED   OF   CARHAMPTON, 
A.  D.  1086. 

[From  Domesday  Book.] 

Carhampton — 10 :  Swineherds  . .  . ,  6 

Priest  1             Miller 1 

Villan 1  Soldiersf  Milites)  3 

Bordars   8            Bondmen 6 

Radhuish — 1 :  Oaktrow — 2 : 

Bordar 1            Villans 2 

Kitnore—4 :  Dunster — 1 7 : 

Villans 2            Bordars    15 

Bordar 1            Millers 2 

Bondman 1  Avill — 7 : 

Cutcombe— 49 :                            Villan 1 

Villans 22            Bordars    5 

Bordars 11            Miller  « 1 

10  See  under  Dunster. 
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Stanton — 7 : 

Villans..-. 2 

Bordars    3 

Bondmen 2 

Alcombe — 11: 

Villans 3 

Bordars    4 

Bondmen 4 

Exfard—  1 : 

Villan 1 

Luccombe — 37 : 

Villans 26 

Bordars    7 

Bondmen 4 

Dover-Hay— -3 : 

Villans 2 

Bordar 1 

Luxborough — 12 : 

Villaus 6 

Bordars    3 

Bondmen 3 

Knowle — 6: 

Villans 4 

Bordar 1 

Bondman 1 

Eastbury— 21 : 

Villans 6 

Bordars 12 

Bondmen 3 


Langham— 15 : 

Villans 5 

Bordars   8 

Miller 1 

Bondman 1 

Minehead — 62 : 

Villans 27 

Bordars 22 

Miller 1 

Bondmen •  12 

Bratton — 7: 

Villans 2 

Bordars    4 

Bondman 1 

Oare — 16: 

Villans 7 

Bordars    5 

Bondmen 4 

Porlock — 15: 

Villans 6 

Bordars    3 

Bondmen  • 6 

Bossington — 8: 

Villans ......  5 

Bordars    2 

Bondman 1 

Selworthy — 15 : 

Villans 7 

Bordars    5 
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Selwarthy  (continued.) 

Miller 1 

Bondmen 2 

Holnicot — 7 : 

Villans 4 

Bordar 1 

Nuns    2 

AUerford — 1 1 : 

Villans 6 

Boxdars    2 

Miller 1 

Bondmen   2 

Stoke-Pero—8: 

Bordars    8 

Timberscombe — 15 : 

Villans 3 

Bordars    10 

Bondmen >  2 


Biccombe — 9:. 

Villans    3 

Bordars    6 

Trebwough-<-l : 

Villan 1 

Brown — 18 : 

Villans 13 

Bordars    3 

Bondmen. 2 

Withycombe — 27 : 

Villans 14 

Bordars    7 

Bondmen 6 

tfroottonCourtenay25 : 

Villans 10 

Bordars    8 

Miller 1 

Bondmen 6 


Total  447. 
From  this  number  of  four  hundred  and  forty-seven 
persons,  must  be  deducted  the  two  nuns  at  Holnicot; 
and  the  remainder,  four  hundred  and  forty-five,  will 
be  the  heads  of  the  male  population  of  the  Hundred 
of  Carhampton,  at  the  time  of  compiling  Domesday 
Book,  in  the  year  1086,  (20th  Will.  Conq.)  Sup- 
posing  that  all  these  four  hundred  and  forty-five 
persons  had  families,  we  may,  in  that  case,  without 
any  violence  to  probability,  reckon  that  each  femily 
consisted  of  four  persons;  which  will  make  the  ac- 
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tual  number  of  souls  in  the  Hundred  of  Carhampton, 
twenty  years  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  to  be  seven- 
teen hundred  and  eighty. 

There  is  only  one  church  and  a  priest  mentioned 
as  being  in  this  hundred,  at  the  period  of  which 
we  are  writing.  This  church  and  priest  were  at  Car- 
hampton. 


In  1821,  the  population  of  this  hundred  stood  as 
follows : — 

Houses  inhabited 1333 

Houses  uninhabited 45 

Houses  building    6 

Families 1499 

Of  whom  there  were  employed 

In  agriculture     838 

In  trade  and  manufactures    ....     377 
Mothers 284 

Persons : — viz. 

Males 3613 

Females 3709 


Total  7322 

From  the  several  parish  registers,  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  baptisms  in  this  hundred,  in  1820  was, 
males,  120;  females,  123;  total,  243.— Burials,  males, 
£2;  females,  58;  total,  110.— Marriages,  46. 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT  AS   TO    AGE    OF  THE   POPU- 
LATION OF  THE   HUNDRED  OF   CARHAMPTON, 
LIVING  1821: — 

Malta,   Females* 

Persons    3613  3709 

(Or  a»  57  male*  to  58  female*) 

Under  5  Years  of  Age    . .  544  530 

From  5  to  10 486  478 

10  to  15 411  367 

15  to  20 318  317 

20  to  30 498  560 

30  to  40 414  370 

40  to  50 322  362 

50  to  60 251  270 

60  to  70 213  251 

70  to  80 126  157 

80  to  90. 28  35 

90  to  100   2  2 

100  and  upwards ... .  0  0 

From  the  preceding  numbers,  the  following  results 
are  obtained : — 

1.  The  number  of  persons  living  to  each  family  is 
nearly  five;  the  actual  proportion  being  fifty-seven 
persons  to  every  twelve  families. 

2.  Nearly  one-seventh  of  the  whole  population  is 
under  five  years  of  age. 

3.  Half  the  population  is  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years. 
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4.  One  person  in  twenty-one  lives  to  be  upwards 
of  seventy  years  of  age. 

5.  Only  four  persons  out  of  seven-thousand  three- 
hundred  and  twenty-two  attain  upwards  of  ninety 
years.. 

6.  Women  after  twenty  years  of  age  live  longer 
than  men. 

7.  The  annual  average  number  of  deaths  for  ten 
years  is  one-hundred  and  three;  so  that  one  in  seventy 
dies  yearly ;  it  would  therefore  take  seventy-years  to 
bury  a  number  equal  to  the  present  population  of  the 
hundred  of  Carhampton. 

8.  There  are  seven  females  die  for  every  six  males. 

9.  The  annual  average  number  of  births  for  ten 
years  is  two-hundred  and  fourteen  ;  so  that  there  are 
two-hundred  and  fourteen  persons  born  for  every  one- 
hundred  and  three  that  die. 

10.  The  births  are  in  the  proportion  of  one-hundred 
and  nine  males  to  one-hundred  and  four  females. 

11.  The  annual  average  number  of  marriages  for 
ten  years  is  forty-four,  making  an  average  of  five 
births  to  each  marriage. 


POSSESSORS   OF   LAND    IN  THE   HUNDRED  OF  CARHAMP- 
TON, IN  THE  REIGN  OF  EDWARD  THE  CONFESSOR: 

JEhner Cutcombe. 

Algar,  Earl  of  Mercia  .  Minehead,  Porlock,  Al- 

combe,Timberscombe, 
&Wootton-Courtenay. 
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Athelney  Abbey Bossington. 

Alnod Withycombe. 

Aluerd. Timberscombe. 

Aluric Dnnster,     Avill,     Rad- 

hnish,  and  Bratton. 
Aluric  and  Brictuin   . .  Holnicot. 

Brismar Luxborough. 

Domno    Exford. 

Eddida  (Queen) Manor    in    Lnccombe. 

Selworthy,  Stoke-Pero. 

Edric Oare,     Allerford,    Tre- 

borongfa. 

Edwold       Brown. 

Ftid  or  FitaHs    A  manor  in  Lnccombe. 

Manrto     Oaktrow. 

Nuns  (two) Manor  in  Selworthy. 

Osmond Cnlbone. 

Sarpo Exford. 

Thanes  (two) Lnxborongh. 

Thanes  (two) Biccorabe. 

Themes  (three)   Langham. 

WalU Stanton. 


POSSESSORS   OF   MANORS  AND   LANDS   IN   THE   HUNDRED 

OF   CARHAMPTON,    1086,   AS   ENTERED   IN 

DOMESDAY  BOOK: — 

1 .  King  William, 

Carhampton. 

2.  Bishop  of  Contances, 

Culbone,-*  Withycombe. 
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3.  Baldwin  de  Redvers, 

Porlock. 

4.  Roger  de  Curcelle, 

Doverhay, — Holnicot. 

5.  Roger  Arundel], 

Timberscombe. 

6.  William  de  Mohun, 

Dunster, — Cutcombe, — Oaktrow, — Avill, — 

Stanton, — Alcombe, — Exford,  —  Luxbo- 

roagb, — Eastbury, — Knowle, — Langharo, 

Minehead, — Bratton, — Stoke, — Biccombe 

and  Brown. 

7.  William  de  Faleise, 

Wootton. 

8.  Ralph  de  Pomerai, 

Oare. 

9.  Ralph  de  Limesi, 

Luccombe,  —  Bossington,  —  Sel  worthy ,  — 
Allerfbrd,  —  TVeborough. 

10.  Alared  de  Ispania, 

Radhnish. 

11.  Odo  Fitz-Gamelin, 

Lnccombe. 


ANCIENT   MILLS   IN  THE    HUNDRED   OF   CARHAMPTON, 
FROM   DOMESDAY   BOOK: — 

Cutcombe 1 

Dunster 2 

Avill   1 

Langham    1 

Minehead   1 
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Selworthy 1 

Allerford     1 

Wdotton-Courtenay 1 


Mills  more  ancient  than  the  ninth  year  of  Edward  II.  (1316)  are, 
by  a  statute  then  passed,  entitled u  Artlcuti Cleri"  cap.  5,  impliedly 
discharged  of  tithes.  If  such  mill  be  rebuilt  upon  the  old  foundation, 
exemption  shall  hold  good  and  revive.  But  if  the  materials  of  an 
old  mill  are  employed  in  erecting  a  new  one  on  a  different  site, 
though  on  the  same  stream  -,  or  if  such  new  mill  is  built  on  land 
exempt  from  tithe,  as  having  belonged  to  a  religious  house,  personal 
tithes  are  due  $  that  is,  the  miller  must  account  for,  and  pay  to  the 
incumbent  where  the  mill  stands,  the  tenth  part  of  the  profits  arising 
from  corn,  grain,  and  malt,  ground,  over,  and  above  all  incidental 
charges.  The  tithe  of  mills  is  to  be  paid  as  a  personal  tithe,  though 
strictly  speaking  it  is  not  such,  partaking  of  a  predial  nature  quia  de 
locis  certis  perciphttr.19 

The  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Hundred  of 
Carhampton  is  comprised  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Taunton,  one  of  the  three  archdeaconries  of  the 
diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells.  This  archdeaconry  is 
subdivided  into  four  rural  deaneries ;  namely,  Dun- 
ster,  Bridgwater,  Crewkerne,  and  Taunton. 

The  Bishop  and  his  clergy  first  lived  together  at 
the  cathedral  church  ;  but  several  churches  were 
soon  erected  in  divers  parts  of  each  diocese,  for  the 
convenience  of  those  converts  who  were  more  re- 
mote from  the  cathedral.      These  were  not  properly 

»  Vide  Toller's  Law  ofTlthes,  pp.  44, 45,  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 
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parochial  churches,  nor  had  they  any  certain  bounds 
assigned  them  ;  bat  were  in  common  for  the  use  of 
those  neighbouring  converts  who  pleased  to  frequent 
them  ;  and  in  our  modern  phrase  were  mere  chapels 
of  ease.  But  as  kings  first  founded  cathedrals  for 
the  good  of  their  whole  kingdom,  dioceses  and  those 
smaller  kingdoms  being  then  of  the  same  extent,  so 
great  men  first  founded  parochial  churches,  for  the 
good  of  themselves  and  their  dependants,  their  bounds 
being  those  of  their  territories.  The  parishes  into 
which  dioceses  were  at  first  divided  were  but  few  in 
number,  not  more  than  one  church  being  built  for  the 
use  of  one  single  territory.  After  this  they  were  in- 
creased ;  and  it  is  probable  that  one  was  built  in  each 
manor,  as  either  the  necessity  or  the  subdivision  of 
property  suggested.  Thus  each  subordinate  parish  in 
time  became  distinct,  and  so  by  degrees  that  parochial 
division  was  settled  which  we  now  find  in  England. 
And  that  this  obtained  before  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  appears  from  Domesday  Book,  in  which  the 
towns  and  parishes  very  nearly  agree  with  the  pre- 
sent division. 

Churches  being  thus  provided  tor  the  exercise  of 
religion,  their  endowments,  aud  the  provision  made 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  come  next  under 
our  consideration.  When  Augustin  the  first  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  came  into  England,  King 
Ethelbert  gave  him  ample  possessions  for  the  main- 
tenance of  himself  and  his  clergy.     He  did  the  same 
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at  Rochester  and  London;  and  other  princes  pro- 
ceeded in  the  same  manner  in  the  foundation  and 
endowment  of  cathedral  churches,  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  And  it  is  most  probable  that  tithes 
were  included  in  these  endowments,  as  ours  were 
founded  on  the  model  of  the  Gallican  churches,  where 
tithes  were  paid  long  before.  The  first  express  men- 
tion we  have  of  tithes  is  in  the  constitutions  of 
Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York,  a.  d.  750.  They  then 
belonged  to  the  common  treasure  of  the  diocese,  and 
seem  to  have  been  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop, 
and  distributed  by  him  amongst  his  clergy,  in  such 
proportion  as  their  services  deserved.  But  when 
churches  were  founded,  and  endowed  with  glebe  or 
certain  portions  of  land  appropriated  to  the  resident 
minister,  the  bishops  were  easily  prevailed  on  to  ap- 
propriate the  tithes  also  ;  reserving  some  share  to 
themselves,  and  to  the  ministers  officiating  within  the 
districts  from  whence  they  arose :  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  a  number  of  itinerant  priests  being  now 
at  an  end,  and  their  cathedrals,  by  the  munificence  of 
princes  and  piety  of  private  christians,  being  amply 
endowed  for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and  their 
college  of  priests,  who  attended  on  the  service  of  the 
cathedral  church. 

Thus  tithes  have  been  appropriated  to  the  uses  of 
the  church  within  this  realm,  for  a  term  of  more  than 
one  thousand  years ;  a  term  in  which  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  the  kingdom  has   passed  through   several 
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hands,  and  beeu  held  by  different  titles  and  claims  ; 
which  those  persons  would  do  well  to  consider  who 
look  on  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  church,  as  if 
they  themselves  were  deprived  of  their  just  dues  by 
those  payments,  which  their  estates  were  liable  to  at 
their  first  acquisition.  This  regularly  leads  us  to  add 
something  concerning  the  beginning  and  occasion  of 
vicarages,  which  make  up  almost  one  half  of  the 
parishes  in  England,  to  the  great  impoverishment  of 
the  church.  Those  churches  whose  advowsons  be- 
longed to  monasteries  were  generally  supplied  by  the 
monks  themselves,  and  the  tithes  or  profits  of  them 
were  converted  to  the  use  of  their  monastery.  But 
when  they  were  allowed  no  longer  to  serve  parochial 
cures,  they  presented  to  the  bishop  as  other  patrons, 
but  reserved  some  pension  to  themselves  to  be 
annually  paid  by  the  incumbent.  These  payments  after 
the  Norman  Conquest  were  greatly  increased  by  the 
Norman  Abbots ;  the  oppression  and  covetousness  of 
the  monks  became  intolerable;  and  when  any  new 
regulations  were  made  for  the  redress  of  grievances, 
they  found  out  and  practised  some  new  mode  of 
oppression.  At  last,  being  driven  from  all  their 
artifices,  they  fell  upon  that  mischievous  design  of 
appropriation,  which  gave  the  greatest  blow  to  the 
secular  clergy  that  they  ever  received  since  the  first 
endowment  of  the  church.  They  obtained  from  the 
Court  of  Rome,  bulls  of  appropriation,  whereby  they 
converted  the    revenues  of  certain  churches,  whose 
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advowsons  belonged  to  them,  to  themselves  atid  their 
successors  for  ever.  When  the  bishops  interfered  and 
would  not  permit  them  to  serve  the  cure  of  these 
appropriated  churches,  they  appointed  vicars,  or 
curates,  at  a  certain  annual  stipend,  which  was  after- 
ward improved  into  a  certain  portion  pf  tithes, 
which  they  now  enjoy ;  and  most  of  the  appropri- 
ations which  the  secular  clergy  now  possess  were 
originally  made  to  the  monks,  and  after  their  dis- 
solution conveyed  to  them  by  grant,  purchase,  or 
exchange.20 

There  are  the  following  peculiars  in  the  deanery 
of  Dunster,  namely,  Carhampton,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Dean  of  Wells;  Fitzhead  and  Wivelis- 
combe,  under  that  of  the  prebendary  of  Wiveliscombe ; 
Timberscombe,  under  the  prebendary  of  Timbers- 
combe  ;  and  St.  Decumans  and  Williton,  under  the 
prebendary  of  St.  Decumans;  all  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Wells. 

The  churches  of  St  Decumans,  Timberscombe, 
and  Wiveliscombe,  in  the  Deanery  of  Dunster,  give 
name  to  Prebends  in  the  Cathedral  church  of  Wells. 


The  following  is  the  valuation  of  the  several 
churches  and  benefices  in  the  deanery  of  Dunster, 
extracted  from  Pope  Nicholas's  taxation,  made  in  the 
year  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-one.  This 

90  Hutchins's  Dorset,  Introdoct.  p.  xxxi. 
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taxation  is  a  most  important  record,  because  all  the 
taxes,  as  well  to  onr  kings  as  the  popes,  were  regu- 
lated by  it,  until  the  survey  made  in  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  because  the    statutes  of 
colleges  which  were  founded  before  the  Reformation, 
are  also  interpreted  by  this   criterion,   according  to 
which   their    benefices,  under  a  certain  value,  are 
exempted  from  the  restriction  in  the  statute  of  the 
twenty-first  of  Henry  VIII.,  concerning  pluralities. 
The  origin  of  this  taxation  is  as  follows  : — 
Pope  Innocent  IV.,  to  whose  predecessors  in  the 
See  of  Rome,  the  first   fruits  and  tenths  of  all  ec- 
clesiastical benefices  had  for  a  long  time  been  paid, 
gave  the  same,  a.  d.  1253,  to  King  Henry  III.  for 
three  years;  which  occasioned  a  taxation  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  sometimes  called  the  Norwich  taxation,  and 
sometimes  Pope  Innocent* s  valor. 

In  the  year  1288,  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  granted  the 
tenths  to  King  Edward  I.  for  six  years,  towards 
defraying  the  expense  of  an  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land ;  and  that  they  might  be  collected  to  their  full 
value,  a  taxation  by  the  king  s  precept,  was  begun  in 
that  year,  (1288)  and  finished  as  to  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  in  1291 ;  and  as  to  that  of  York  in  the 
following  year ;  the  whole  being  under  the  direction 
of  John,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Oliver,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln-21 

n  Mr.  Caley*s  Preface  to  Pope  Nicholas's  Taxation,  printed  by  order  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Records,  folio,  1802. 
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DEANERY   OF   DUNSTER,   A,   D.    1291. — HUNDRED   OF 
CARHAMPTON. 

Church  of  Exford    6  13  4 

Church  of  Doverhay 8  6  8 

Church  of  Luccombe 8  0  0 

Church  of  Wootton     4  16  8 

Pension  of  the  Prior  of  Stoke-Courcy 

in  the  same  (Alien) 0  10  0 

Church  of  Sel  worthy 4  6  8 

Pension  of  the  Abbot  of  Athelney, 

in  the  same 2  0  0 

Church  of  Minehead   6  13  4 

Church  of  Cutcombe  and  Luxborough  6  13  4 
Pension  of  the  Prior  of  Dunster,  in 

the  same ....« 2  0  4 

Church  of  Dunster  ." 8  0  0 

Church  of  Carhampton    3  0  0 

Pension  of  the  Church  of  Wells,  in 

the  same   5  0  0 

Vicarage  of  the  same   4  13  4 


In  this  taxation  there  is  no  mention  of  any  church 
as  then  being  (a.  d.  1291)  at  Culbone,  Oare,  Porlock, 
Stoke  Pero,  Treborough,  or  Withycombc. 
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HUNDRED   OF    WILLITON    AND   THE    FREE   MANORS. 

Church  of  Nettlecombe   8     0  0 

Church  of  Winsford    , 8    0  0 

Vicarage  of  the  same    , 5     3  4 

Pension  of  the  Prior  of  Barlinch,  in 

the  same \ 0  10  0 

Church  of  Brushford 6    0  0 

Church  of  Dulverton    8  13  4 

Pension  of  the  Prior  of  Taunton,  in 

the  same 3    0  0 

Church  of  Brompton  Regis,  with  a 

Chapel 8     0  0 

Pension  of  the  Prior  of  Barlinch,  in 

the  same 2     0  0 

Church  of  Hawkridge  and  Withypool  8     0  0 

Church  of  Skilgate 4     0  0 

Church  of  Exton 6  13  4 

Church  of  Withiel   3     6  8 

Church  of  Stoke  Gomer 1113  4 

Pension  of  the  Church  of  Wells,  in 

the  same  5     0  0 

Pension  of  Robert  de  Littlebury,  in 

the  same   3    6  8 

Pension  of  the  Prior  of  Dunster,  in 

the  same 0     7  0 

Church  of  Elworthy 4     6  8 

Church  of  Brompton-Ralph    6  13  4 

Church  of  Clatworthy 5     0  0 

Church  of  Huish  [Champflower]    ..568 
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Vicarage  of  St.  Decumans   4  13    4 

Church  of  Little  Quantock's  Head  ..464 
Pension  of  the  Prior  of  Stoke-Courcy, 

in  the  same  (alien)    0     7     0 


In  the  second  volume  of  Leland's  Itinerary,  published 
by  Hearne,  there  is  a  brief  account  of  the  towns  and 
villages  in  that  part  of  the  county  of  which  I  am  now 
treating,  which  I  think  it  will  be  better  to  give  in  this 
place,  rather  than  in  a  disjointed  manner,  under  the 
respective  parishes. 

"  The  Se  is  about  half  a  mile  from  Clife-Chapelle. 

"  From  Clif-Chapelle  to  Dunster  a  2.  miles. 

"I  passid  over  a  Brooke  that  cummith  thorough 
Dunestor  Park. 

"  Marsch  Wood  Park  bytwixt  our  Lady  of  Clyve  and 
Dunestor. 

"Dunster  Toun  stondith  in  a  botom.  The  Paroch 
Chirch  is  set  in  Ground  sumwhat  rising. 

"  There  is  a  very  celebrate  Market  at  Dunstorre  ons 
a  Wekes. 

"  There  is  a  Fair  privilegid  to  be  at  Dunster  every 
Whitsun-Mone-day. 

"  The  Toun  of  Dunestorre  makith  Cloth. 
.    "  The  Glory  of  this  Toun  rose  by  the  Moions  that 
were  after  Erles  of  Somersete. 

"The  Moions  had  jura  regalia  at  Dunster. 

"  The  Moions  buildid  the  right  goodly  and  stronge 
Castelle  of  Dunestorre. 
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"  The  Dungeon  of  the  Castelle  of  Dunestorre  hath 
beene  fulle  of  goodly  Building.  But.now  there  is  but 
only  a  chapelle  in  good  case. 

"  Syr  Hugh  Luterelle  did  of  late  dayes  repaire  this 
chapelle. 

aThe  fairest  part  of  the  Castelle  welle  maintenid  is 
yn  the  north  est  of  the  Court  of  it. 

"  Syr  Hugh  Luterelle  in  the  tyme  of  Dame  Margarete 
his  wife,  sister  to  the  olde  Lord  Dalbeney,  made  a  fair 
Tourre  by  North  cummyng  into  the  Castelle. 

"Syr  Hugh  had  another  wife  caullid  Guinllean, 
doughter  to  York  of  Devonshir. 

"  Syr  Andrew  Luterelle,  sunne  to  Syr  Hugh,  build  of 
new  a  pece  of  the  Castel  waul  by  est. 

"There  be  great  Hilles  on  every  Side  of  the  Castelle 
Hille  except  toward  North  Est. 

"  There  longgith  many  Privileges  and  Knightes  Ser- 
vices to  be  doone  to  this  Castelle. 

"Ther  is  a  praty  Park  joyning  to  thest  part  of  the 
Castelle. 

"The  late  Priory  of  Blake-Monkes  stoode  yn  the 
rootes  of  the  north  west  side  of  the  Castelle,  and  was 
a  Celle  to  Bathe. 

"The  hole  Chirch  of  the  late  Priory  servith  now  for 
the  Paroche  Chirch.  Afore  tymes  the  Monkes  had  the 
Est  Parte  closid  up  to  their  use. 

"  In  the  north  part  of  this  was  buried  undre  an  Arche 
by  the  high  Altare  one  of  the  Luterelles,  or,  as  I  rather 
thynke,  of  the  Moions,  for  he  had  a  garland  about  his 
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helmet,  and  so  were  Lordes  of  old  Tymes  usid  to  be 
buried. 

"  There  ly  ij  Images  on  the  South  Side  of  the  Chaun- 
celle  of  one  of  the  Moions  and  his  wife ;  and  therby 
lay  an  Image  of  one  of  the  Everardes  Gentilmen  first 
there  set  up  by  the  Moions,  yn  token  wherof  they  had 
a  parte  of  the  Castelle  to  defende  by  Service :  the  image 
lyith  now  bytwixt  ij  Arches  or  Boteres  in  the  Chirch 
Yarde. 

"  The  Maner  Place  of  the  Everardes  was  and  yet  ys 
at  Aller  in  Carnetun  Paroche  a  mile  from  Dunster 
Castelle. 

"  Carntoun  is  shortely  spoken  for  Carantokes  Towne, 
wher  yet  is  a  Chapel  of  this  Sainct  that  aumtyme  was 
the  Paroche  Chirche. 

"  Ther  lyith  one  Elizabeth,  wife  to  one  of  the  Luter- 
elles,  afore  the  high  Altare  under  a  playne  Stone. 

"  There  cummith  a  praty  Brooke  by  west  from  the 
Hilles  therby,  and  so  rennith 

"  From  Dunestore  to  Minheved  a  2.  miles. 

"Minheved  hath  ons  a  Weeke  a  praty  Market. 

"  The  fairest  part  of  the  Toun  standith  in  the  botom 
of  an  Hille.  The  residew  rennith  stepe  up  a  long  the 
Hille,  yn  the  toppe  wherof  is  a  fair  Paroche  Chirche. 

"  The  Toune  is  exceding  fid  of  Irisch  Menne. 

"  The  Peere  lyith  at  the  North  est  Point  of  the  Hille. 

"There  was  a  fair  Park  by  Minheved,  but  Sir  An- 
drew Lutterelle  of  late  tyme  destroyd  it. 

"  From  Minheved  to  Aber  Thawan  yn  Glamorgan 
the  nerest  traject  there  into  Wales  a  18.  miles. 
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€€  From  Mineheved  up  along  the  Seveme  Shore  to 
Stoke  Gorcy  a  xvij.  miles,  where  is  a  goode  village. 

"Thens  to  the  Sterte  a  3.  miles,  and  there  is  the 
mouth  of  Bridgewater  Haven. 

"  From  Minheved  doune  on  the  Severne  shore  to  a 
place  caullid  Hores-Toun  a  3.  miles.  There  begin- 
nith  the  Rode  that  is  communely  caullid  Porlogh  Bay, 
a  meady  good  Rode  for  Shippes,  and  so  goith  to  Com* 
ban,  peraventure  shortely  spoken  for  Columbane,  a  3. 
miles  of;  and  thus  far  I  was  adcertenid  that  Somerset- 
shir  went  or  farther. 

"  From  Comebane  to  the  Sterte  most  parte  of  the 
shore  is  Hilly  Ground,  and9  nere  the  shore  is  no  store 
of  Wood :  that  that  ys  is  al  in  Hegge  Rowes  of  Enclo- 
sures. 

"There  is  great  plenty  of  Benes  in  this  quarter  and 
inward  to  the  Landes. 

"  And  of  these  Beenes  ther  is  yn  a  Maner  a  Staple  at 
Bridgwater  when  Corne  is  dere  in  the  Parties  beyond 
the  Se. 

"There  is  also  yn  this  Quarter  great  Plenty  of  Whete 
and  Catelle. 

"  From  Dunestorre  to  Exford  Village  a  7.  miles. 

"Of  these  7.  miles  3.  or  4.  of  the  first  were  al  hylly 
and  rokky,  fill  of  Brokes  in  every  Hilles  botom  and 
meatly  woddid. 

a  These  Brookes  by  my  Estimation  ranne  toward  the 
Severne  Se. 

"  The  Residew  of  the  way  to  Exford  was  partely  on  a 
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moore  and  sumwhat  baren  of  Come,  and  partely  hyily, 
having  many  Brookes  gathering  to  the  hither  Ripe  of 
Ex  Ryver. 

"  There  is  a  litle  Tymbre  Bridge  at  Exforde  over  Ex 
Brooke,  ther  being  a  smanl  water. 

"  Ex  risith  in  Exmore  at  a  place  caullid  Excrosse  a 
3.  miles  of  by  north  weste,  and  so  goith  toward  Tyver- 
tun  a  xij.  miles  lower,  and  thens  to  Excestre  a  x.  miles. 
Hereabouts  is  the  large  Forest  of  Exmore. 

"  From  Exford  to  Simonsbath  Bridge  a  4.  miles,  al 
by  Forest,  baren,  and  morisch  ground,  where  ys  store  and 
breading  of  yong  Catelle,  but  litle  or  no  Come  or 
Habitation. 

"  There  rennith  at  this  place  caullid  Simonsbath  a 
Ryver  betwixt  to  great  Morisch  Hilles  in  a  depe  Botom, 
and  ther  is  a  Bridge  of  Woodde  over  this  water.  This 
Water  risith  by  North  Weste. 

"The  Water  in  Somer  most  communely  rennith  flat 
upon  stones  easy  to  be  passid  over,  but  when  Raynes 
cum  and  Stormes  of  Wyntre  it  ragith  and  ys  depe. 

"  Alwayes  this  Streame  ys  a  great  deale  bygger  Water 
then  Ex  is  at  Exford,  yet  it  resortith  into  Ex  Ryver. 

"The  Boundes  of  Somerseteshire  go  beyond  this 
Streame  one  way  by  north  west  a  2.  miles  or  more  to  a 
place  caullid  the  Sparine,  and  the  Tourres;  for  ther  be 
Hillokkes  of  yerth  cast  up  of  auncient  tyme  for  Markes 
and  Limites  betwixt  Somersetshir  and  Devonshire  : 
and  here  about  is  the  Limes  and  Boundes  of  Exmore 
Forest. 
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u  From  Simonsbath  Bridge  I  rode  up  an  high  Morisch 
Hylle,  and  so  passing  by  2.  myles  in  lyke  Ground,  the 
Soyle  began  to  be  sumwhat  fruteful,  and  the  Hylles  to 
be  fid  of  Enclosures,  ontylle  I  cam  a  3.  miles  farther 
to  a  poore  Village  caullid  Brayforde,  wher  rennith  a 
Broke  by  likelihod  resorting  to  Simonsbath  Water 
and  Ex." 
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Alcombe,  in  Dunster 

Allerford,  Algarsford,  in  Selworthy 

Almsworthy,  in  Exford 

I  Avill,  in  Dunster 

I  Alderman's  Barrow 

i 

Bakers 

Biccombe,  in  Timberscombe 

Bilbrook 

Blackborough 

Blackford,  in  Luxborough 

Blackford,  or  Tivington,  in  Selworthy 

Bossington,  in  Porlock 

Bossington  Point 

Bowerhays,  in  Carhampton 

Brandy  Street,  in  Selworthy 

Bratton,  Bracton,  in  Minehead 

Briddicot,  in  Carhampton 

Broadwood,  in  Carhampton 
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Brockwell,  in  Wootton-Courtenay 
Broom  Street 
Brown,  in  Treborough 
Bryants,  in  Treborough 
Burrow,  in  Wootton-Courtenay 
Broomham 

Carhampton 
Codsend,  in  Cutcombe 
Cowbridge,  in  Timberscombe 
Croydon,  in  Carhampton 
Culbone,  or  Kitnore 
Cutcombe 

Dover  Hay,  in  Porlock 
Dunkery  Beacon 
Dunster 
Dunster  Castle 

Eastbury,  in  Carhampton 

Edgecot,  in  Exford 

Embercombe 

Escott-Farm,  in  Carhampton 

Exford 

Exe  River 

Farland  Point 

Hapcott,  in  Minebead 
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Hindon,  in  Minehead 

Holnicot,  in  Selworthy 

Horner,  in  Luccombe 

Huntsgate  Mill,  in  Wootton-Courtenay 

Knowle,  in  Garhampton 

Langham,  in  Luxborough 

Lower-Mill,  in  Exford 

Luccombe,  East 

Luccombe,  West 

Luckwell  Bridge,  in  Cutcombe 

Luxborough 

Lynch,  West 

Lype 

Marshwood,  in  Garhampton 
Minehead 
Molesmead  Bridge 
Monkham 

Oaktrow,  in  Cutcombe 

Oare 

Oule  Knowle,  in  Carhampton 

Ore-stone  Point 

Periton,  in  Minehead 
Pool,  in  Brown 
Porlock,  East 
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Porlock,  West 

Radhuish,  in  Carhampton 
Ranscombe,  in  Wootton-Courtenay 
Rodlinch 

Sandhill,  in  Withycombe 

Selworthy 

Slade,  in  Carhampton 

Sparkshay,  in  Porlock 

Stanton,  in  Dnnster 

Stoke  Pero 

Stowey  Farm,  in  Cntcombe 

Slowley,  in  Brown 

Timberscombe 

Tivington,  or  Blackford,  in  Selworthy 

Treborough 

Watercombe,  in  Cntcombe 

Whetstone,  in  Porlock 

Wichanger,  in  Luccombe 

Withycombe 

Wilmotsham,  in  Stoke-Pero 

Wootton  Conrtenay 

Wootton-Ford,  in  Wootton-Courtenay 

Yearnor,  in  Porlock. 


PARISH    OF    OARE. 


GENERAL   DESCRIPTION. RECTORY. CHURCH. —  STATISTICAL     NO- 
TICES.— MANOR. DOMESDAY  SURVEY. — *AMILY  OP  POMEROY. — 

OP    AURE    OR    DB    AURB. PRESENT     STATE    OF    THE    MANOR. — 

LEUCA,  AS  A  MEASURE  OF  LENGTH  OF  PA8TURE  AND  WOODLAND, 
IN    DOMESDAY   BOOK. 

v/ARE/8  or  Aure,  is  a  parochial  village,  situate  at 
the  north-western  extremity  of  the  hundred  and 
county,  on  the  borders  of  Devonshire,  twelve  miles 
west  from  Minehead,  and  six  from  Porlock.  This 
parish  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bristol  chan- 
nel, on  the  east  by  the  parishes  of  Culbone  and  Porlock, 
on  the  south  by  the  ancient  royal  forest  of  Exmoor, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  county  of  Devon,  The  coun- 
try here  is  wild  and  romantic,  and  the  village  lies  in 
a  profound  vale  ;  into  which  two  others  run  nearly  at 
right  angles :  all  of  which  are  environed  by  lofty  hills. 
In  the  principal  valley  there  are  some  singular-looking 
mounds,  which  at  a  distance  appear  as  if  they  were 

a  This  village  takes  its  name  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ora,  the  same  as  the 
Utin  IAltut,  the  sea-shore  or  coast. 
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artificial;  but  on  examination  they  are  found  to  be 
formed  of  solid  rock,  overgrown  with  heath. 

The  parish  of  Oare  contains  about  four  thousand 
acres  of  uninclosed  lands,  mostly  sheep-walks,  with 
some  oak  coppice  woods ;  and  about  one  thousand 
acres  of  inclosed  grounds,  of  which  about  sixty  acres 
are  arable,  and  the  rest  meadow  and  pasture.  Several 
springs  rising  in  the  hills  to  the  east  and  south  form 
a  small  stream  called  Oare  River,  which  runs  over  a 
rocky  channel  through  the  vale  by  the  church ;  and  a 
little  below,  it  meets  another  stream,  called  Badge- 
worthy  or  Longcombe  Water  ;  the  latter  stream  is 
for  some  distance  the  boundary  of  the  forest  of  Ex- 
moor  ;  it  then  divides  the  counties  of  Somerset  and 
Devon,  until  it  passes  into  the  latter  county,  when, 
after  uniting  with  several  other  streams,  it  falls  into 
the  sea  at  Lymouth. 

The  occupiers  of  lands  in  Oare  are  principally  en- 
gaged in  breeding  cattle  and  sheep ;  the  former  are  of 
the  North-Devon  breed,  and  the  latter  of  the  small 
horned  kind,  so  well  known  by  the  name  of  •Tor- 
locks." 

The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  deanery  of  Dunster, 
valued  in  the  king's  books  at  £4  16s.  9d.  and  is  dis- 
charged from  the  payment  of  tenths,  the  clear  yearly 
value  having  been  certified  at  £31  12*.  lid.  In  1698, 
Mary  Quirck,  widow,  presented  to  this  living;  in 
1745,  Peter  Spurrier;  and  in  1790,  it  was  in  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Nicholas  Snow. 
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The  presentation  to  this  living  belongs  (1829)  to 
Mrs.  Pollock,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Oliver, 
a  former  rector,  who  purchased  it  of  the  late  Mr. 
Nicholas  Snow,  about  the  year  1789. 

In  the  Fahr  Ecclesiasticus,  there  are  the  following 
particulars  relating  to  this  benefice : — 
1535.     Roger  Haywood,  Rector. 
Annual  value  of  the  demesne,  or 

glebe  lands 0    4    0 

Tithes  of  wool  and  lamb 1     6    4 

Predial  tithes 2    4     0 

Oblations  and  other  casualties 1     6    0 

£5    0    4 
Out  of  which  there  is  annually  paid 
to  the  archdeacon  for  synodals  ..037 

Clear £4  16    9 

The  rectorial  tithes  are  now  considered  to  be  worth 
£70  annually ;  and  the  value  of  the  living  has  been 
augmented  from  Queen  Anne's  bounty. 


RECTORS  OF  OARE. 
[From  the  Parish  Register.] 
1674.    EliasFalvey. 
1695.    J.  Roe. 
1700.     William  Clare. 

William  Clare,  Junr.,  died  1788, 

1788.    John  Oliver. 

John  Blackmore,  present  Rector. 
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The  parish  register  commences  in  1674,  but  it  is 
imperfect ;  and  in  some  places  not  legible. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  is  a  small 
building,  having  a  tower  with  one  bell.  On  the  north 
wall  of  the  nave,  there  are  two  mural  monuments, 
thus  inscribed : — 

"  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Peter  Spurrier,  who  de- 
parted this  life  Nov.  21st,  1749,  in  the  68th  year  of 
his  age. 

"  Under  this  place  lieth  the  body  of  Sarah  Spurryer, 
who  departed  this  life  Dec.  11th,  1762.  aged  73. 

"  In  memory  of  Dorcas  Spurryer,  of  this  parish, 
who  departed  this  life  the  24th  day  of  June,  1772, 
aged  71  years. 

"  In  Memory  of  Nicholas  Snow,  of  this  parish,  who 
died  Jan.  18,  1791,  aged  63  years." 


In  1776,  the  money  expended  in  this  parish  on 
account  of  the  poor,  was  £5  7s.  6d.;  and  in  1785, 
£22  2s.  5d.  In  1803,  the  money  raised  by  the  parish 
rates,  was  £33  2s.  \d.9  at  2s.  lid.  in  the  pound.  In 
1814,  the  estimated  annual  value  of  the  real  property 
in  this  parish,  jointly  with  part  of  the  hamlet  of 
Yearnor,  as  assessed  to  the  property-tax,  was  £463. — 
In  1818,  the  county  rate  was  9$.  7%d. 

In  1801,  the  resident  population  of  this  parish  was 
64. 

In  the  population  abstract  of  1821,  the  return  for 
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the  parish  of  Oare  stands  thus: — number  of  inhabited 
houses,  11; — number  of  families,  12;  of  whom  11 
were  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  and  1  in  trade. 
Total  number  of  persons,  66;  of  whom  37  were  males, 
and  29  females. 

In  the  parochial  returns  relating  to  the  education 
of  the  poor  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1818, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Roe,  the  curate  of  this  parish,  states 
that  there  is  not  any  school  here,  and  that  there  are 
not  more  than  six  children  in  the  parish. 

In  1815,  there  were  eight  poor  here. 

The  principal  families  here,  have  been  those  of 
Pomeroy,  Aure,  or  de  Aure,  Spurrier,  Qui r eke,  Short, 
and  Snow. 


In  Domesday  Book,  the  manor  of  Oare,  then  written 
Are>  is  entered  as  belonging  to  Ralph  de  Pomerei, 
afterward  Pomeroy,  and  is  thus  described  : — 

"  Ralph  de  Pomerei  holds  Are.  Edric  held  it  in  the 
time  of  King  Edward,  and  it  was  assessed  to  the  geld 
for  one  hide.  The  arable  land  is  sufficient  for  six 
ploughs.  There  are  two  ploughs  in  demesne  and  four 
bondmen  ;  and  seven  villans  and  fivebordars  have  four 
ploughs.  There  are  two  acres  of  meadow,  and  fifteen 
acres  of  wood.  There  is  a  pasture  two  miles  long, 
and  one  mile  broad.     It  is  worth  thirty  shillings. 

"  This  manor  pays  by  custom  twelve  sheep  annually 
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to  the  king's  manor  of  Carhampton.  Ralph  de  Pomerei 
retains  this  custom."*3 

In  the  Exeter  Domesday,  it  is  added  that  Ralph  has 
half  a  hide  in  demesne,  and  the  villans  half  a  hide. 
He  has  there  twenty  bullocks,  and  one  hundred  sheep. 
When  he  received  this  manor,  it  was  worth  twenty 
shillings.24 

This  Ralph  de  Pomerei  was  one  of  those  persons 
who  came  into  England  with  William  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  was  rewarded  for  his  services  with  many 
manors,  particularly  in  the  county  of  Devon,  where 
his  posterity  were  seated  at  a  place,  called  from  them 
Berry-Pomeroy,  and  where  they  continued  until 
the  reign  of  Henry  V. ;  but  they  had  parted  with  the 
manor  of  Oare  before  that  period. 

To  this  Ralph  de  Pomeroy  succeeded  William  (2) 
his  son,  (called  Joel  de  Pomeroy  by  Sir  W.  Pole)  who 
married  the  sister  of  Reginald  Earl  of  Cornwall,  by 
whom  he  had  Henry,  (3)  who,  in  the  twelfth  of 
Henry  II.  (1166)  on  the  payment  of  the  aid  for 
marrying  that  king's  daughter,  certified  his  knight's 
feed  to  be  in  number  thirty-one  and  a  half,  a  twenty- 
sixth  and  twenty-eighth  part.  He  died  about  the 
ninth  of  John,  leaving  issue  by  Maud  de  Vitrei,  his 
wife,  one  son  Henry. 

Which  Henry,  (4)  on  the  payment  of  six  hundred 
marks  had  livery  of  his  lands,  and  in  the  sixteenth  of 

»  Ezcheq.  D.  vol.  i.  fo.  96.  b.  "  Exon.  Domesday,  folio  324. 
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John  was  joined  with  John  de  Erleigh  in  the  gover- 
norship of  the  castle  of  Exeter,  and  sheriffalty  of  the 
county  of  Devon.  In  the  following  year,  when  the 
borons  took  np  arms  against  the  king,  this  Henry 
preserved  his  loyalty  to  that  monarch,  and  obtained  a 
grant  of  all  the  lands  belonging  to  Roger  de  Raymes 
in  Devonshire.  After  this  it  appears  that  he  joined 
the  barons  against  the  king,  bnt  soon  made  his  sub- 
mission; and  in  the  eighteenth  of  the  same  reign,  on 
giving  security  for  his  future  fidelity,  the  king  com- 
manded that  he  should  have  restitution  of  his  lands, 
which  had  been  seized  ;  and  also  he  had  livery  of  the 
lands  of  Andrew  Vitrei  in  Cornwall.  He  died  in  the 
sixth  of  Henry  III.  leaving  issue,  another 

Henry  de  Pomeroy,  (5)  who,  on  coming  of  age,  in 
the  sixteenth  of  Henry  III.,  and  doing  his  homage, 
had  livery  of  his  lands,  but  died  in  the  twenty-first  of 
the  same  reign;  for  in  that  year  Margaret  [de  Vernon] 
his  widow,  on  the  payment  of  four  hundred  marks, 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  wardship  of  his  heir,  whose 
name  was  Henry,  and  also  of  his  lands,  and  an  assign- 
ment of  her  dowry. 

In  the  forty-second  of  Henry  HI.  this  last-mentioned 
Henry  (6)  had  summons,  amongst  other  great  men  of 
that  time,  to  fit  himself  with  horse  and  arms,  and  to 
attend  the  king  at  Chester,  to  oppose  the  hostilities  of 
the  Welsh.  After  this  it  appears  that  he  was  in  arms 
against  the  king  in  the  rebellion  under  Simon  Mont- 
fort;  for  in  the  forty-eighth  of  the  same  reign,  he 
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obtained  pardon  for  bis  actings  therein.  But  in  the 
following  year  he  was  again  in  arms,  in  opposition  to 
his  sovereign,  when  his  lands  were  seized  under  an 
extent  from  the  crown.  In  the  fifth  of  Edward  I., 
(1277)  he  was  summoned  to  perform  military  service 
in  person  against  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales  ;  and  to 
attend  the  muster  before  the  constable  and  marshal 
at  Worcester  on  the  first  of  July,  and  again  at  Car- 
marthen on  the  fifteenth  of  the  same  month;  in 
pursuance  of  which  summons  he  acknowledged  the 
service  of  one  knight's  fee  in  Berry,  performed  by 
himself.  He  departed  this  life  in  the  ninth  of  Edward 
L,  (1281)  leaving  issue. 

Henry  (7)  his  son  and  heir,  then  sixteen  years  of 
age.  His  wardship  was  granted  to  Geoffrey  de 
Camville,  whose  daughter,  Amicia,  he  had  married, 
and  in  the  fifteenth  of  Edward  1.,  on  coming  of  age, 
he  was  released  from  the  payment  of  the  scutage  of 
Wales,  by  reason  that  he  had  been  personally  in  the 
king's  army  there,  namely  in  the  tenth  year  of  that 
reign,  although  he  was  then  in  his  minority.  In  the 
twenty-third  of  Edward  I.  (1294)  he  was  summoned 
from  the  county  of  Devon  to  perform  military  service 
against  the  Welsh,  and  to  attend  the  muster  and 
military  council  at  Worcester,  on  the  twenty-first  of 
November.  In  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  same  reign 
(1297),  he  was  returned  from  the  county  of  Cornwall 
as  holding  lands  or  rents  to  the  amount  of  £20  yearly 
value  and  upwards,  either  in  capite  or  otherwise,  and 
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as  such  was  summoned  to  perform  military  service  in 
person,  with  horses  and  arms  in  the  expedition  then 
made  into  Flanders,  and  to  attend  the  muster  at  London 
on  the  seventh  of  July.  On  the  eighth  of  September, 
in  the  same  year,  he  was  summoned  to  appear  with 
horses  and  arms,  at  a  military  council  at  Rochester, 
before  Edward,  the  king's  son  and  lieutenant  in 
England.  In  the  year  following,  he  was  summoned 
from  the  county  of  Devon  to  perform  military  service 
in  person  against  the  Scots,  and  to  attend  the  muster 
at  York  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May.  And  in  the 
twenty-seventh  of  the  same  reign  (1298)  he  was  found 
to  be  one  of  the  next  heirs  of  Roger  de  Valletort. 
This  Henry  de  Pomeroy  died  in  the  twenty-third  of 
Edward  I.  (1305)  leaving  Henry,  his  son  and  heir, 
then  fourteen  years  of  age.  None  of  the  descendants 
of  this  Henry  (who  died  in  1305)  having  ever  been 
summoned  to  parliament,  they  ceased  to  be  ranked 
among  the  barons  of  this  realm.25 

In  the  "  Abbreviatio  Placitorum,"  or  Abstract  of  the 
Pleadings  in  the  Curia  Regis,  there  is  the  following 


*  By  an  Inquisition  taken  in  the  fourth  of  Edward  I.  the  jurors  say  that 
the  suit  of  the  half-tithing  of  Aubh  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  Hundred  of 
Somerton  fifteen  yean  before,  in  the  time  that  Thomas  Stikberd  was  bailiff  of 
the  same  hundred,  to  the  loss  of  the  king  of  one  shilling  annually.  [But  can 
this  refer  to  this  parish  of  Oare  ?] 

"  Dicunt  quod  di.  The*  de  Aurk  subtrazit  sectam  ad  Hundr.  de  Sumerton 
jam  xy.  annis  elaps.  &  subtracta  fuii  istasecta  tempore  Thorns  Stikberd  tunc 
BalHvl  de  Sumerton  ad  dampnum  dni.  R.  per  ann.  de  zij.  6V'— i Rot.  Htmd.  vol. 
iL  p.  122.  &  135. 4  Edw.  L  Sumen. 
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account  of  certain  legal  proceedings  between  the  Prior 
of  Merton  and  this  Henry  de  Pomeroy. 

In  the  twenty-sixth  of  Edward  1.  (1298)  the  Prior 
of  Merton  departed  from  his  writ  against  Henry  de 
Pomeroy  in  a  plea  which  acquitted  him  of  the  service 
that  Ralph,  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hertford,  had 
required  from  him  against  the  form  of  a  certain  fine 
first  levied  by  Henry  de  la  Pomeroy,  in  the  fifty-second 
of  Henry  IIL  which  he  sometime  exchanged;  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  Abbot  remitted  to  the  said  Henry 
lands  in  Berry,  which  manor  belonged  to  the  said 
Henry,  except  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Berry 
and  four  acres  there.  And  the  said  Henry,  by  this 
acknowledgment,  remitted  to  the  said  Abbot  the 
manor  of  Rauntayne,  the  advowson  of  the  churches  of 
Ashcomb,  Clistwick,  St.  Lawrence  of  Exeter,  arid  of 
Berry ;  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Aure  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  and  the  advowson  of  the  Priory 
of  Tregony  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  all  the  premises 
having  formerly  appertained  to  the  Abbey  of  Valie,  in 
Normandy. 


26  Edward  I.— Prior  de  Merton  recedit  a  brevi  soo  versus  Henr. 
de  Pomeray  de  placito  quod  acquietet  eum  de  Serviciis  que  ab  eo 
exigebat  Rad.  Com.  Glouc.  et  Hertford  contra  formam  cujusdam 
finis  prins  per  Henr.  de  la  Pomeraye  levati  anno  52  Hen.  III.  modo 
escamb.  (vid.)  quod  abbas  remittit  dicto  Henr.  Terras  in  fierye 
(quod  manerium  fait  ipsius  Henr.)  except,  advoc.  Eccl.  de  Berye 
et  4  acr.  ibidem.  Et  idem  Henr.  per  hac  recogn.,  etc.,  remittit 
dicto  Abbi,  manerium  de  Rauntayne,  advoc.  Ecdesiarum  de  Ayscumb, 
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Clystwyk,  Sc  Lanr.  Exon.  et  de  Berye;  advoc.  Eccl.  de  Anre  in 
Com.  Somen,  et  advoc.  Prior,  de  Tregonye  in  Com.  Cornnb.  Que 
omnia  premiss,  olim  spectabant  Abbi.  de  Valle  in  Normannia,  etc. 
(Aliquid  inde  in  term.  Hill.  an.  27.  rot.  29.  et  term.  Pascb.  an.  27. 
rot  18.)* 

27  Edw.  I. — Scire  fac  Henr.  fil.  et  heredi  Henr.  de  Pomeroy 
qnare  non  teneat  coayencoem.  factam  inter  patrem  snnm  qner.  et 
Gilbertum  Priorem  de  Mertonne  deforc  per  finem  levatu.  anno  50 
Hen*  III.  pro  terris  in  Worthy  Berry  que  predict,  prior  recogn.  esse 
jus  diet.  Henr.  per  qua  recognicoe.  idem  Henr.  recogn.  manerium  de 
Kannncayne  in  Com.  Devon,  et  advoc.  ecclesiar.  de  Ayscomb, 
Clistwyk,  Sci.  Lanr.  Exon.  et  de  Bery,  et  advoc.  eccles.  de  Anre  in 
Com.  Somen,  et  advoc.  Priori  de  Tregony  in  Com.  Cornnb.  esse  jus 
dicti  prions,  etc.  Et  qnare  distringit  dictum  Priorem  ad  respon- 
dend.  in  Cur.  ipsins  Henr.  in  Bruges,  etc.27 


Henry  de  Pomeroy  (7)  Son  of  Henry  (6)  married 
Joan,  daughter  of  John  Lord  Moels,  by  whom  he  had 
issue,  Henry,  (8)  William,  Nicholas,  Thomas,  and 
John,  which  last-mentioned  John  had  a  son  named 
Edward.  Henry,  the  eldest,  (8)  was  living  in  the 
twelfth  of  Edward  HI.,  (1338)  and  in  the  forty-second 
of  the  same  reign.  He  left  issue  one  son,  Sir  John  de 
Pomeroy,  who  married  Joan,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  Richard  M erton,  and  relict  of  John  Bampfylde, 
esq. ;  and  two  daughters,  Joan  the  wife  of  Sir  James 
Chidleigh,  and  Margaret  the  wife  of  Adam  Cole.  Sir 
John  died  in  the  first  of  Henry  VL,  without  issue, 

*  Abbrov.  Placttor.  26  Edw.  L  rot  19.  p.  238. 

*  Abbrev.  Fladftor.  27  Edw.  I.  rot  29.  p.  294. 
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and  in  him  the  eldest  branch  of  this  family  became 
extinct.58 


FAMILY  OF   AURE,   OR  DE   AURE. 

After  the  Pomeroys  the  manor  of  Oare  seems  to 
have  been  the  inheritance  of  a  family,  who  assumed 
their  local  surname  from  this  village.  They  appear 
to  have  first  been  brought  into  notice  by  John  de  Aure 
marrying  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Odo  de  Wan- 
destraw  of  Wanstraw,  near  Frome,  with  whom,  accord- 
ing to  the  Testa  de  Nevill,  he  held  half  a  knight's  fee 
of  the  King  in  capite,"  which  half  a  knight's  fee  was 
parcel  of  the  earldom  of  Moreton. 

In  the  fortieth  of  Henry  III.,  (1254)  this  John  de 
Aure  was  sheriff  of  the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Dor- 
set, and  keeper  of  the  castle  of  Sherborne,30  and  two 
years  afterward  he  occurs  as  witness  to  a  charter. 

In  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  of  Henry  III.,  the 
same  John  de  Aure  was  one  of  the  collectors  of  the 
scutage  of  those  years,  and  paid  thirteen  shillings  and 
four-pence  for  half  a  knight's  fee  held  by  him  of  the 
King  in  capite.31 

»  This  account  of  the  family  of  Pomeroy  has  been  compiled  from  Sir  William 
Dugdale'8  Baronage,  vol.  i.-r-Palgrave's  Parliamentary  Writs,  vol.  i.— and  Sir 
W.  Pole's  Collections  for  Devonshire. 

*  John  de  Aure  cum  herede  Odon  de  Wandestr.  di.  feed,  de  Rege  in  capite. 
—Testa  de  Nevill,  p.  160. 

*°  In  the  Rotnlornm  Orlginalia,  40  Hen.  III.,  there  is  this  entry :— "  R.  com- 
misit  Joh.  de  Aure  oomitat.  Somerset  et  Dorset,  ousted,  quamdiu  R.  placuerit 
una  cum  Castro  R.  de  Shirebum.— Rot.  Origin.  40  Hen.  in.  Rot.  7. 

"  Testa  de  Nevill,  p.  166. 
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In  the  Testa  de  Nevill,  it  is  said  that  Ralph  de 
Anre  holds  Staath,  which  was  an  ancient  member  of 
the  king's  demesne  of  North-Curry,  but  it  is  neither 
known  of  whose  gift,  nor  by  what  services.81 

In  the  eighth  of  Edward  II.  (1314)  we  meet  with 
William  de  Aure  as  a  witness  to  a  deed. 

In  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  lands  here 
were  granted  to  Francis  Byam. 

About  the  year  1678,  two-fifth  parts  of  the  manor 
of  Oare  belonged  to  the  family  of  Spurrier,  from 
whom  it  passed  by  marriage  into  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Nicholas  Snow,  about  the  year  1750,  who,  at  his 
death,  left  it  to  a  son  of  his  own  name,  who,  in  1 788, 
purchased  the  other  three-fifths;  and  deceasing  in 
1791,  he  bequeathed  this  manor  to  his  youngest  son, 
John  Snow,  who,  dying  without  issue,  left  it  to  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Nicholas  Snow,  the  present  possessor. 

The  other  three-fifth  parts  of  this  manor,  about  the 
time  above-mentioned,  belonged  to  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Quircke,  and  from  them  passed  into  the 
family  of  Short,  of  whom  the  late  John  Short,  esq., 
was  the  last  possessor;  whose  representatives,  dis- 
agreeing about  the  division  of  his  property,  appealed 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  under  an  order  of  which 
court,  it  was  sold,  and  purchased,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  by  the  late  Mr.  Nicholas  Snow. 


**  Rad.  de  Aure  tenet  Staath  et  fbh  membrnm  antlqultus  de  dominie© 
domfad  R.  de  Cory  nesctanot  quo  dono  vel  servido.— Tata  de  Nevill,  p.  163. 

F 
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A  feudatory  rent  or  acknowledgment  of  seven  shil- 
lings and  four-pence  per  annum  is  paid  out  of  this 
manor  to  Dunster  Castle. 

The  following  gentlemen  are  owners  of  freeholds  in 
this  parish,  namely,  Mr.  Robert  Griffiths,  Mr.  Walter 
Snow,  Mr.  James  Smith,  and  Mr.  Phelps. 


In  the  Domesday  Surrey  of  the  Manor  of  Oare,  it  is  said  that 
there  is  a  pasture  two  miles  long  and  one  mile  broad.  The  word, 
which  is  here  translated  mile,  is,  in  Domesday  Book,  leuca.  "  The 
Leuca?'  says  Mr.  Ellis,*2  "was  most  commonly  applied  to  wood-land. 
[It,  however,  frequently  occurs  in  Somersetshire,  as  the  measure  of 
pasture  land.]  The  Leuca,  Leuga,  Leuua,  according  to  the  Register 
of  Battle  Abbey,  consisted  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  perches, 
or  twelve  quarenteines.  Ingulphus,  however,  who  is  good  authority, 
speaks  of  the  Leuca  as  a  mile.  The  ordinary  mile  of  England,  it  will 
be  remembered,  in  former  times,  was  more  of  a  traditionary  [or 
estimated]  than  an  ascertained  measure.  It  was  nearly  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  the  present  standard.'* 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Leuua  or  Leuga  has  another  mean- 
ing in  a  few  entries  of  the  Domesday  Survey.  The  Leuua  or  Lovrr, 
as  it  is  called,  of  Tunbridge  Castle,  in  Kent,  is  noticed  in  Domesday, 
and  meant  the  district  round  the  manor  and  castle,  which  is  even  at 
the  present  day  called  the  Lowv  of  Tunbridge. 

See  a  particular  account  of  the  "Leuga  S.  Wilfridi,"  in  Yorkshire, 
D.  B.,  vol.  i.,  fo.  303.  The  "  Carucata  S.  Johis  libera  a  Oeldo 
Regis/'  in  Beverley,  ibid,  fo.  304,  fonr  hundred  and  eighty  perches, 
or  twelve  quarenteines,  was  the  same  thing. 


In  Domesday  Book  it  is  said,  that  the  manor  of  Oare  pays  by 
custom  twelve  sheep  annually  to  the  king's  manor  of  Carhampton. 

«  Introd.  to  D.  B.  p.  li. 
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The  custom  of  paying  so  many  sheep  obtained  at  the  same  period 
in  the  following  manors  in  this  county.  It  would  seem  that  our 
Anglo-Saxon  kings,  when  they  granted  a  manor  or  lands  to  their 
subjects,  reserved  in  many  instances  a  rent  in  kind ;  and  that  the 
sheep  so  paid  by  custom  were  a  sort  of  quit-rent  or  acknowledgment 
of  the  tenure  by  which  they  held  lands  of  the  sovereign. 

In  some  instances  the  rent  in  kind  was  so  many  sheep,  and  from 
every  freeman  in  the  manor,  a  blome  of  iron ;  but  this  must  pre- 
suppose some  iron-works  in  or  upon  the  lands,  to  enable  the 
freemen  to  make  a  return  of  that  metal.  These  instances  are  strong 
proofs  of  the  scarcity  of  money  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  of  our  history. 

There  is  paid  to  the  king's  manor  of  Williton  from  Alured  de 
Ispania's  manor  of  Monk-Silver,  by  custom,  eighteen  sheep  annually. 
This  custom  did  not  belong  to  Williton  in  the  time  of  King  Edward.88 

The  Earl  of  Moriton's  manor  of  Brushford  formerly  paid  by  custom 
to  the  king's  manor  of  Dulverton,  twenty-four  sheep  annually; 
but  Malger,  who  holds  Brushford  of  that  earl,  now  withholds  this 
custom.34 

There  is  due  by  custom  from  the  manor  of  Bickenhall  to  the  king's 
manor  of  Curry,  five  sheep,  with  all  their  lambs.85 

The  manor  of  Crewkerne,  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  paid  by 
annual  custom  to  the  king's  manor  of  South  Petherton,  six  sheep, 
with  all  their  lambs.  Turstin  holds  Crewkerne  of  the  Earl  of 
Moriton  -,  but  this  custom  was  discontinued  after  the  earl  became 
seized  of  that  manor.80 

The  Earl  of  Moriton's  manor  of  Brede  owes  by  custom  to  the 
king's  manor  of  Curry,  one  sheep,  with  its  lamb.87 

The  same  earl's  manor  of  Donyat  owes  by  custom  to  the  king's 
manor  of  Curry,  five  sheep,  with  their  lambs.88 

One  of  the  manors  in  Hatch  [Beanchamp]  which  Bollo  held,  owed 
by  custom  to  the  king's  manor  of  [North]  Curry,  one  sheep,  with  its 
lamb» 

»  Ex.  D.  vol.  1.  fb.  86.  b.       "  Ibid.  fo.  86.  b.       M  Ibid.  fo.  92. 
»  Ibid.  lb.  86.  col.  2.   «  Ibid.  fb.  92.  col.  1.    "  Ibid.  col.  2.   »  Ibid. 
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The  Earl  of  Moriton's  manor  of  Bradon  owes  by  custom  two 
sheep,  with  their  lambs,  to  the  king's  manor  of  [North]  Curry.40 

Ralph  de  Limesi's  manor  of  Allerford  pays  by  custom  twelve 
sheep  per  annum  to  the  king's  manor  of  Carhampton.41 

In  the  time  of  King  Edward,  the  bishop  of  Salisbury's  manor  of 
Seaborough  paid  by  annual  custom  to  the  manor  of  Crewkerae, 
twelve  sheep,  with  their  lambs.42 

««  Ex.  D.  vol.  1.  fa  92.  col.  2. 
«  Ibid.  fo.  97.  «  Ibid.  fo.  87.  b. 


CULBONE,  OTHERWISE  KITNORE. 


DESCRIPTION.  —  ROMANTIC     SITUATION     OF     CULBONE.  —  WOOD8. 

MOUNTAIN-ASH. LORD  KING'S  COTTAGE. — RECTORY. — CHURCH. 

STATISTICAL   NOTICES. — MANOR. 

JLHE  Parish  of  Culbone,  otherwise  Kitnore,  lies 
about  nine  miles  west  from  Minehead,  on  the  south- 
ern coast  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  along  which  it 
stretches  from  west  to  east ;  and  is  bounded  on  the 
land  side  by  the  parishes  of  Oare  and  Porlock.  It 
contains  about  four  hundred  acres  of  inclosed  arable 
and  pasture  lands,  some  sheep-walks  in  common,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  wood  land,  mostly  oak 
coppice. 

The  ancient  name  of  this  parish  is  Kitnore,43  some- 
times written  Kytenore;  that  of  Culbone  having 
obtained  in  more  recent  times,  from  the  name  of  the 
Saint  to  whom  the  parish  church  is  dedicated. 

<*  Kytenore,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Cyta,  plural  Cytan,  the  same  as  the 
Latin  cavum,  latebra,  a  cell,  cave,  or  cavern;  and  Ore,  the  same  aa  the 
Latin  littue,  the  sea-shore;  that  is,  the  place  of  caves,  or  caverns,  subter- 
raneous dwellings,  or  more  properly,  hiding-places  on  the  sea-shore. 
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This  is  a  mountainous  country,  with  a  high,  bold, 
rocky  shore  towards  the  sea  ;  in  these  rocks  are  deep 
clefts,  forming  small  valleys,  ascending  irregularly  in- 
land, and  clothed  with  wood.  In  the  most  easterly 
valley,  which  is  about  six  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  in  a  very  small  grassy  plain  of  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent,  stands 
the  church,  surrounded  by  hills  of  considerable  alti- 
tude, on  every  side,  except  towards  the  sea;  these 
hills,  covered  with  wood  to  their  very  summits,  entirely 
exclude  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  this  plain  for  more 
than  three  months  in  the  year. 

There  are  three  cottages  standing  just  outside 
the  church-yard,  and  a  road,  leading  from  Porlock 
through  this  parish  to  the  village  of  Yearnor,  winds 
round  it.  This  road  is  now  passable  for  carriages 
from  Porlock-quay  to  the  church  of  Culbone ;  it  is 
in  some  places  very  precipitous  and  highly  romantic ; 
ascending  from  the  eastern  base  of  a  woody  hill,  whose 
northern  side  rests  upon  some  stupendous  rocks  over- 
hanging the  sea;  this  road  passes  near  Ashley  Lodge, 
a  summer-residence  of  Lord  King's,  in  the  parish 
of  Porlock,  and  thence  to  Culbone  church.  From 
this  road,  which  is  perfectly  safe,  are  many  grand 
and  beautiful  views.  It  has  only  been  passable  for 
carriages  a  few  years,  having  before  been  rugged  and 
dangerous. 

The  farmers  here  are  principally  employed  in  breed- 
ing the  same  kinds  of  stock  as  is  described  in  our 
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account  of  the  parish  of  Oare.  The  Oak  coppice 
wood,  of  which  there  are  many  hundred  acres  in  this 
and  the  adjoining  parishes,  is  of  considerable  value, 
and  is  generally  sold  when  it  has  attained  about  twenty 
years'  growth.  It  yields  from  five  to  twenty  pounds 
an  acre,  according  to  its  situation  and  quality ;  but 
about  forty  years  ago,  it  was  worth  very  little  in  this 
parish ;  the  road  above-mentioned  was  then  in  so  bad 
a  state,  tbat  a  horse  with  long  crooks  could  not  travel 
upon  it.  The  bark  of  these  oak  trees  was  at  that  time 
made  up  into  bundles,  and  tied  with  ropes  on  the 
backs  of  the  horses  to  be  brought  down.  A  respectable 
tanner,  of  the  name  of  Giles,  who  resided  and  carried 
on  his  business  at  that  time  nfear  Porlock,  was  in  the 
habit  of  sending  a  party  of  ten  or  twelve  men  into 
these  woods,  daring  the  bark  season,  to  rip  the  trees, 
for  which  he  paid  the  lord  of  the  manor  one  shilling 
a  man  per  day  for  as  many  days  as  they  were  em- 
ployed, as  a  compensation  for  all  the  oak  bark,  which 
they  and  his  two  sons,  for  whom  he  did  not  pay 
any  thing,  could  strip  off. 

In  Warner's  Walk  through  some  of  the  Western 
Counties,  (1800),  there  is  the  following  glowing  des- 
cription of  this  romantic  village : — 

"After  continuing  five  or  six  miles  on  these  hills, 
with  a  noble  view,  always  before  us,  of  the  sea  and  the 
coast  of  Wales,  which  now  began  to  fade  away  in  the 
distance,  we  turned  our  steps  towards  the  coast,  and 
descended  a  rapid  steep  to  Culbone.     The  approach 
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to  Culbone  church  is  by  a  small  foot-path,  narrow, 
rugged,  and  so  declivitous,  that  it  is  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  a  footing  can  be  kept.  A  gloomy  mantle  of 
wood  covers  this  steep,  and  nearly  excludes  the  light 
of  day.  After  a  descent  of  about  six  hundred  feet,  the 
path  terminated,  and  introduced  to  our  view  Culbone 
church  and  church-yard,  situated  in  as  extraordinary 
a  spot,  as  man,  in  his  whimsicality,  ever  fixed  on  for 
a  place  of  worship. 

,"A  small  cove,  of  an  oval  form,  opened  upon  us, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  formed  by  a  little  verdant 
carpet  of  two  or  three  acres.  Around  this  hollow,  the 
hills  on  every  side,  save  on  that  which  is  next  to  the 
sea,  tower  up  in  a  direction  nearly  perpendicular,  to 
the  sublime  height  of  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  feet, 
fretted  with  jutting  rocks,  and  laden  with  venerable 
woods.  Here  the  solemn  shade  of  the  oak  is  relieved 
by  the  bright  berry  of  the  mountain-ash  ;**  and  there 

«  The  Mountain- Ash,  Sorlmi  aucuparia,  mixing  with  the  dark  fire  and 
waving  birch,  produces  on  these  high  hills  a  fine  effect.  In  summer,  the  light 
green  tint  of  their  foliage ;  and  in  autumn  the  glowing  berries  which  hang 
clustering  upon  them,  contrast  beautifully  with  the  deeper  green  of  the  firs. 

In  ancient  days,  when  superstition  held  that  place  in  society,  which  dissipa- 
tion and  immorality  now  hold,  the  mountain-ash  was  considered  as  an  object 
of  great  veneration.  Often  at  this  day,  a  stump  of  it  is  found  in  some  old 
burying-place ;  or  near  the  circle  of  a  Druid  temple,  whose  rites  it  formerly 
invested  with  its  sacred  shade. — Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery,  vol.  1.  p.  38. 

This  tree  may,  to  this  day,  says  Mr.  Lightfoot,  be  observed  to  grow  more 
frequently  than  any  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Druidical  circles,  so  often 
seen  in  North-Britain ;  and  superstitious  persons  still  believe  that  any  small 
part  of  it  carried  about  them,  will  prove  a  sovereign  charm  against  all  the 
effects  of  enchantment  or  witchcraft.    The  dairy-maid  will  not  forget  to  drive 
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the  light  satin  of  the  airy  birch  is  chastised  by  the 
gloom  of  the  melancholy  yew ;  whilst  the  feathering 

her  cattle  to  the  summer  pastures  with  a  rod  of  the  mountain-ash  (called 
provincialry  the  Roan  tree,  and  the  Wickina  tree ;  that  is,  the  Witching  tree) , 
which  she  carefully  lays  up,  and  drives  them  home  again  with  the  same*  In 
Strathspey,  they  make  on  the  first  of  May,  a  hoop  with  the  wood  of  this  tree, 
and  in  the  evening  and  morning  cause  all  the  sheep  and  lambs  to  pass 
throng^  it. 

In  Wales,  says  Mr.  Evelyn,  this  tree  is  reputed  so  sacred,  that  as  there  is 
not  a  church-yard  without  one  of  them  planted  in  it,  so  on  a  certain  day  in 
the  year,  every  person  religiously  wears  a  cross  made  of  the  wood;  and  it  is 
reputed  to  be  a  preservative  against  fascinations  and  evil  spirits,  whence, 
perhaps,  we  call  it  Witching,  or  Wickina  tree,  the  boughs  being  stuck  about 
the  house,  or  the  wood  used  for  walking-sticks. — Evelyn's  Sylva,  c.  15.    It 
is  curious  to  remark  how  the  same  superstitions  have  been  driven  with  the 
ancient  inhabitants  into  the  remote  corners  of  our  island  so  distant  from  each 
other  as  Scotland  and  Wales. — Miller's  Botanical  Diet.  vol.  ii.  under  Sorbvs. 
It  is  wonderful  to  observe  the  progress  and  effects  of  superstition  in  the 
different  ages  of  society.    Anciently,  a  legion  of  wizards  and  witches  could  be 
kept  in  awe  by  the  sight  of  a  sprig  of  quick-beam,  the  wicking  (witching) 
tree ;  nay,  even  Lucifer  himself,  would  keep  at  a  respectful  distance  if  you 
only  wore  a  sprig  of  it  in  your  cap,  or  about  your  person.    But  mark  the 
difference  in  modern  times !    On  reading  over  the  above  note  before  I  sent  it 
to  the  printer,  to  a  friend  who  resides  at  Carhampton,  he  related  the  following 
adventure,  which  occurred  to  himself  a  few  days  previously : — "  Whilst  I  was 
looking  over  an  estate  belonging  to  a  gentleman  in  this  neighbourhood,  said 
my  friend,  attended  by  a  labourer  of  the  adjoining  village,  before  I  mounted 
my  horse,  I  cut  a  couple  of  twigs  from  one  of  the  quick-beam  trees  in  the 
hedge,  which  I  meant  to  use  as  horse-rods,  when  the  following  dialogue  took 
place : — 
Lab.    Lord  blessee  zur,  hot  a  be  gwahing  to  do  we  they  ? 
Fr.    Going  to  do  with  them  ?  why,  to  beat  my  horse  with,  and  I  shall  carry 
them  home. 
Lab.    Dooantee,  zur,  dooantee ;  why  they  be  quick- beam ! 
Fr.    I  know  they  are  i  but  what  of  that  ? 
Lab.    Hot  a  that,  zur !  dooantee  know  they  be  mortal  unlucky." 
So  that  the  evil  spirit,  it  seems,  must  now  be  conciliated,  not  affrighted ; 
for  it  is  dangerous  to  provoke  wizards  and  witches  by  the  sight  of  quick-beam, 
for  fear  of  mischievous  consequences ;  the  charm  being  lost  in  the  increased 
liberality,  or,  if  the  reader  pleases,  the  march  of  intellect,  of  the  present  day. 
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fir  and  luxuriant  beech  lend  their  contrasting  foliage 
to  give  a  wider  variety  to  the  enchanting  scene.  At 
the  month  of  the  cove,  the  land  suddenly  falls  to  the 
shore,  in  an  abrupt  descent  of  four  or  five  hundred 
feet,  rugged  with  the  enormous  crags  of  rock,  but 
enlivened  with  verdure  and  foliage  quite  to  the  beach. 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  little  recess,  thus  surrouuded 
and  defended  from  the  intrusion  of  the  stranger,  stands 
the  little  church  of  Culbone  ;  one  of  the  least,  if  not 
the  very  least,  in  the  kingdom ;  a  Gothic  structure, 
thirty-three  feet  in  length,  and  twelve  feet  in  breadth, 
with  a  church-yard  of  proportionate  dimensions 
stretching  around  it,  appropriately  ornamented  with 
broken  modest  grave-stones,  and  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  stone  cross.  Two  cottages  planted  just  with- 
out the  consecrated  ground,  are  its  only  companions 
in  this  secluded  dell. 

"  Surely  never  was  a  spot  better  calculated  for  the 
indulgence  of  the  'meditative  faculty  than  Culbone 
church-yard.  Every  circumstance  around  leads  the 
mind  to  thought,  and  soothes  the  bosom  to  tranquillity. 
The  deep  murmur  of  the  ocean  tide  rising  from  be- 
neath, but  softened  in  its  lengthened  course,  falls 
gently  on  the  ear,  which  lists  with  equal  rapture  to 
the  broken  mysterious  whisper  of  the  waving  woods 
above.  He  will  here,  in  the  pure  spirit  of  generous 
patriotism,  breathe  an  aspiration  to  Heaven,  nearly 
similar  to  the  beautifully  figurative  language  of 
Solomon: — 
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**  Oh  !  that  the  winter  were  past  5  that  the  rains  were  over  and 
"gone!  that  the  fig-tree  would  pot  forth  her  green  figs 5  and  the 
"  vines  with  the  tender  grape  would  give  a  good  smell !  that  the 
"  flowers  would  appear  on  the  earth  5  the  time  of  the  singing-birds 
"  come  3  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  be  heard  once  more  in  our  land.*' 

"  At  nobis  Pax  alma,  veni,  spicamque  teneto, 
"  Perfluat  et  homis  Candidas  ante  sinus." 

"  Difficult  of  access  as  Culbone  church  is,  it  has, 
notwithstanding,  regular  service  performed  in  it  by 
the  minister  of  Porlock,  who  journies  thither  on  a 
small  poney,  for  no  carriage  can  approach  it,45  by  a 
narrow  devious  path  of  frightful  declivity,  which 
skirts  in  a  zig-zag  direction  along  the  clift  that  rises 
from  the  channel  below.  His  congregation,  indeed, 
is  not  very  numerous,  for  the  whole  parish  does  not 
contain  more  than  ten  houses,  and  forty-five  inhabi- 
tants; of  these  none  reside  near  the  church  at  present, 
owing,itmay  be  presumed,  to  the  obvious  inconvenience 
of  the  situation.  Quiet  and  sequestered  as  this  ro- 
mantic spot  at  present  is,  it  has  heretofore  borne  an 
honourable  name  in  the  annals  of  rustic  revelry ;  its 
rocks  have  echoed  to  the  shouts  of  multitudinous 
mirth ;  and  its  woods  rung  with  the  symphonious 
music  of  all  the  neighbouring  village  bands ; — in  plain 
English,  a  revel  or  fair  was  wont  to  be  held  here  in 
times  of  yore. 

«  When  I  was  at  Culbone  in  September,  1828,  with  my  friend  Mr.  Strong, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Passmore  told  us,  that  on  the  Sunday  morning  preceding,  two 
peers  of  the  realm,  Lord  King  and  Earl  Forteecue,  attended  divine  service  in 
this  Httle  church.— J.  S. 
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"The  road  to  Lord  King's  cottage,  Ashley  Lodge, 
creeps  through  the  woods  which  clothe  the  steep  cliffs 
to  the  eastward  of  Culbone,  and  presents  at  every  step, 
a  variety  of  curious  plants,  the  rare  production  of 
these  romantic  regions ;  silene  amc&na,46  veronica  mon- 
tana,  polypodium  acnleatum,  polypodium  dryopteris, 
bird's-nest  orchis,47  yellow  rein-deer  moss,  &c.  &c, 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  whortleberry  plants, 
full  of  their  cool,  refreshing,  delicious  fruit.  His 
lordship's  house  is  placed,  like  an  eagle's  nest,  in 
the  cleft  of  a  rock.  The  rough  slope  that  forms  the 
western  extremity  of  Porlock  Bay,  is  the  spot  chosen 
for  this  singular  mansion.  Half  way  up  this  steep, 
a  level  platform  has  been  made  with  great  labour 
and  proportionate  expense,  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
perhaps  in  extent,  and  a  small  castellated  dwelling 
erected  upon  it.  The  thick  woods  which  cover  the 
face  of  this  abrupt  descent,  are  here  cleared  away, 
and  a  beautiful  view  opened  of  Porlock  Bay,  the 
town,  and  the  Bristol  Channel.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
only  charm, which  it  possesses.  The  road  to  it  is 
difficult  and  hazardous ;  the  precipice  rising  four  or 
five  hundred  feet  behind  it,  threatens,  the  first  severe 
frost,  to  overwhelm  it  with  destruction ;  and  the  abrupt 

«•  The  plant  which  some  of  our  botanists  took  for  this,  and  which  Linnaeus 
made  to  be  a  variety  of  his  Cucvbahu  Behen,  is  the  lychnis  maritima  repens 
of  Caspar  Bauhine  and  Ray ;  and  Silene  maritima  of  Withering  and  Smith. — 
Miller. 

tf  Miller  says  that  this  plant  is  a  doubtful  native  of  Britain.  The  whole 
plant  as  it  appears  above  ground,  is  of  a  violet  or  deep  purple  colour. 
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descent  before  and  on  each  side  of  it,  matted  by  im- 
penetrable woods,  confines  the  inhabitant  to  a  small 
area  of  abont  twenty  yards  square.  Picking  onr  way 
through  these  shaggy  shades,  we  descend  to  Porlock- 
quay,  which  stretches  close  along  the  shore." 

Akenside  finely  alludes  to  the  religions  awe,  with 
which  woods,  boldly  stretching  np  the  summit  of  a 
high  monntain^  are  beheld  by  persons  of  cultivated 

imagination : — 

Mark  the  sable  woods, 
That  shade  sublime  yon  mountain's  nodding  brow. 
With  what  religions  awe  the  solemn  scene 
Commands  your  steps !  as  if  the  reverend  form 
Of  Minos,  or  of  Nnma,  should  forsake 
Th'  Erysian  seats,  and  down  the  embowering  glade 
Move  to  your  pausing  eye. 

Woodcocks  are  found  in  these  woods  in  great  num- 
bers at  the  proper  season,  but  the  sportsman  should 
have  a  great  many  dogs,  and  must  stand  in  some  con- 
venient place  and  shoot  at  such  birds  as  come  within 
his  range  ;  to  follow  the  dogs,  if  possible,  would  be 
a  work  of  great  toil,  and  perhaps  danger.  Game, 
generally,  is  plentiful  in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  the 
woods  we  have  been  speaking  of,  are  noted  harbours 
for  the  red  deer  of  Exmoor  Forest. 


The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  deanery  of  Dunster, 
and  is  in  the  patronage  of  Lord  King.  It  is  valned  in 
the  king's  books  at  £3  18s.  10|tf.,  and  is  discharged 
from  the  payment  of  tenths,  the  clear  yearly  value 

S/tU    A.  3i.  S.    f/*J*    /?     .,  ,. 
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having  been  certified  at  £22  is.  Ad.  In  1694,  John 
Fry,  esq.  presented  to  this  living.  In  the  Valor 
Ecclesiasticus,  there  are  the  following  particulars  rela- 
ting to  this  benefice : — 

1535.    John  Harryson,  Rector. 

Annual  value  of  the   demesne   or 

glebe  lands 0     6     8 

Predial  tithes 1   18     8 

Oblations  and  personal  tithes  ....      1  17     2 

4     2     6 

Out  of  which  there  is  paid  to  the 
archdeacon  of  Taunton  for  syno- 
dals ,    ,..      0    3     7£ 

£3  18  10| 

The  church  is  a  small  Gothic  building,  thirty-three 
feet  in  length,  and  twelve  feet  in  width,  consisting  of 
a  single  aile,  chancel  and  porch,  covered  with  Cornish 
slate.  It  has  no  tower;  but  there  are  two  bells  hung 
in  the  arch  of  a  little  pinnacle.  The  register  begins 
in  1686,  but  is  very  imperfect.  In  1686,  the  Rev. 
Elias  Falvey  was  rector.  The  present  rector  (1829) 
is  the  Rev.  John  Boyce. 

A  wake,  or  as  it  is  called  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
a  revel,  used  to  be  held  annually  in  Culbone  church- 
yard; but  it  has  been  discontinued  many  years.48 

"The  reader  will  find  in  Warner's  "Walk  through  some  of  the  Western 
Comities,"  an  account  of  a  humorous  adventure  of  a  Somersetshire  son  of 
Crispin,  in  connection  with  this  revel. 
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Id  1776,  the  money  expended  in  this  parish  on 
account  of  the  poor,  was  £10  1  Is.  3d. ;  and  in  1785, 
£13  13*.  lOd.  In  1803,  the  money  raised  by  the 
parish  rates,  was  £18  18*.  10£<2.,  at  3*.  Ad.  in  the 
pound.  In  1814,  the  estimated  annual  value  of  the 
real  property  in  this  parish,  with  part  of  the  hamlet  of 
Yearnor,  as  assessed  to  the  property  tax,  was  £391. — 
In  1818,  the  county  rate  was  8*.  lfrf. 

In  1801,  the  resident  population  of  this  parish  was 
56. 

In  the  population  abstract  of  1821,  the  return  for 
Calbone  stands  thns : — Number  of  inhabited  houses, 
10;  of  families,  11 ;  of  whom  6  were  employed  in 
agriculture.  Total  number  of  persons,  45 ;  of  whom 
20  were  males  and  25  females. — Decrease  in  twenty 
years,  11. 

In  1815,  there  were  3  poor  in  this  parish. 

In  the  parochial  returns  relating  to  the  education 
of  the  poor,  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1818, 
the  Rev.  H.  M.  Passmore  stated  that  there  was  no 
school  in  this  parish  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  poor. 


The  manor  of  Kitnore  is  thus  described  in  Domes- 
day Book : — 

"  Drogo  holds  of  the  Bishop  of  Coutances  Chete- 
nore.  In  the  time  of  King  Edward,  it  was  assessed 
to  the  Geld  for  one  hide  and  one  virgate  of  Land. 
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The  arable  is  sufficient  for  two  ploughs.  There  are 
two  villana  and  one  bordar,  who  have  one  plough. 
There  is  one  bondman ;  fifty  acres  of  pasture,  and  one 
hundred  acres  of  wood.  It  is  worth  fifteen  shillings. 
The  two  manors  of  Winemersham  (now  Winsham) 
and  Chetenore,  were  held  by  Osmund  in  the  time  of 
King  Edward." 

In  the  Exeter  Domesday  it  is  added,  that  Drogo 
had  here  one  hide  and  one  plough  in  demesne,  and 
the  villana  bad  one  virgate.  When  the  bishop  of 
Coutances  received  this  manor,  it  was  worth  only  five 
shillings :  Osmund,  the  former  owner,  is  called  Os- 
mund Estramtn.40 

Geoffrey,  bishop  of  Coutances,  a  diocese  in  Nor- 
mandy, held  seventy  manors  in  the  county  of  Somerset 
He  was  chief  justiciary  of  England,  and  presided  in 
the  county  court  held  at.  Pinneuden  Heath,  in  Kent, 
at  the  great  trial  between  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux. 

The  bishop  of  Coutances,  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
scended from  a  noble  family  in  Normandy.  He  was 
much  more  skilful  in  arms  than  in  divinity;  in  the 
knowledge  of  training  up  soldiers,  than  of  leading  his 
proper  flock  in  the  paths  of  Christian  peace.  He  had 
a  distinguished  command  in  the  battle  of  Hastings; 
and  for  his  signal  services  was  highly  rewarded  by  the 
Conqueror;  having  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 

«•  Eton  Domesday,  fb.  129. 
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eighty  lordships  in  England  given  him  by  the  King. 
He  was  likewise  in  many  other  battles  against  the 
English  and  Danes,  and  being  always  successful  obtained 
immense  possessions.  He  died  in  1093,  and  his  estates 
escheating  to  the  crown  were  disposed  of  to  different 
favourites. 

Previously  to  the  26th  of  Edward  I.,  the  manor  of 
Culbone,  then  called  Kytenore,  had  been  included  by 
encroachment  within  the  boundary  of  the  forest  of 
Exmoor,  but  in  that  year  it  was  disafforested,  according 
to  the  tenor  of  the  charter  of  forests,  and  entirely  freed 
from  the  oppressive  restrictions  of  the  forest  laws. 

In  the  time  of  King  Edward  I.  we  find  the  owners 
of  this  manor  assuming  the  local  surname,  for  in  a 
commission  for  perambulating  the  forest  of  Exmoor, 
in  the  twenty-sixth  of  that  king,  the  name  of  William 
de  Kytenore  occurs,  as  lord  of  the  manor  of  Culbone. 

After  the  above-mentioned  William  de  Kytenore,  this 
manor  passed  into  the  family  of  Bratton  or  Bracton. 

In  the  16th  of  Richard  II.,  Peter  Bratton  is  certified 
to  hold  it  of  John  de  Raleghe,  as  of  his  manor  of 
Alrington,  by  military  service,  and  was  succeeded  in  it 
by  Thomas  his  son  and  heir.  Which  Thomas  was 
ancestor  of  John  Bratton,  lord  of  this  manor  in  the 
time  of  Edward  IV.  who  was  father  of  several  children, 
of  whom  John  the  eldest  had  Kytenore.  To  him  suc- 
ceeded John,  Simon,  and  John,  all  of  them  possessors 
of  this  place. 
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By  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  6th  of  Henry  VI., 
Walter  Pauncefoot  (the  heir  of  Henry  Sydenham)  and 
William  Bachell  are  certified  to  hold  separately  half  a 
knight  s  fee  here,  which  Maurice  de  Kytenore  formerly 
held. 

The  present  owner  of  this  manor  is  Lord  King. 
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a  ORLOCK,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  East-Por 
lock,  is  a  small  sea-port,  market-town,  and  parish,  on 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  seven  miles 
west  from  Minehead,  thirty-three  west  from  Bridg- 
water, and  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  west  hy  south 
from  London.  This  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  north-west  by  the  Bristol  Channel,  on  the  east  by 
the  parishes  of  Sel worthy  and  Luccombe,  on  the  south 

*•  Poriock,  the  Inclosed  Port— from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Port,  a  harbour; 
and  Loc,  the  same  as  the  latin  claudere,  to  shut  up,  to  surround  or  encompass. 
Serenius  deduces  the  latter  word  from  the  Gothic  Man,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Amiss,  to  shut  up,  to  close. 
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by  the  parish  of  Stoke-Pero,  and  on  the  west  by  those 
of  Oare  and  Culbone.  A  narrow  slip  of  land,  part  of 
the  parish  of  Luccombe,  runs  across  that  of  Porlock, 
quite  down  to  the  sea,  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  so 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  cannot  go  to 
thejr  parish  church  without  crossing  the  narrow  slip 
above-mentioned,  in  the  parish  of  Luccombe.  The 
greater  part  of  the  houses  form  two  straggling  streets 
near  the  church.  Many  of  the  old  houses  are  built 
with  their  chimneys  towards  the  street,  a  mode  of 
building,  tradition  says,  common  in  this  and  other  parts 
of  Somersetshire,  about  the  period  of  the  civil  war  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  and  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  inhabitants  from  the  prying  eyes  or 
secret  attacks  of  evil-disposed  persons  of  an  opposite 
party.  Many  of  these  houses  are  built  of  rough  stones, 
or  of  what  is  called  in  the  west  of  England,  cob;  that 
is,  a  composition  of  clay  and  straw  well  mixed  together, 
with  which  a  wall  is  formed,  and  after  it  is  dry  it  is 
made  smooth  on  the  surface. 

The  parish  of  Porlock  contains  about  one  thousand 
six  hundred  acres  of  inclosed  land,  and  some  very  ex- 
tensive commons.  There  are  four  hamlets  belonging 
to  it,  namely,  Bossington,  Yearnor,  West-Porlock, 
and  Porlock-Wear ;  and  it  is  divided  into  three  tithings, 
namely,  Porlock,  Yearnor,  and  Bossington.  The  prin- 
cipal landed  proprietors  are  Lord  King,  Sir  Thomas 
Dyke  A  eland,  hart,  and  Admiral  Douglas. 

In  this  parish  there  is  a  beautiful  plain,  being  the 
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inner  section  of  what  may  becslled  a  semi-circle,  between 
a  place  a  little  below  Porlock-Wear  and  Bossington 
Point,  where  the  coast  is  high,  bold,  and  rugged ;  the 
outer  section  being  that  part  of  the  Bristol  Channel 
called  Porlock  Bay.  The  circumference  of  this  plain, 
as  you  enter  the  Bay,  appears  to  be  bounded  by  high 
bilk :  some  of  them,  especially  towards  the  west,  axe 
covered  with  hanging  woods ;  others  are  cultivated,  and 
more  consist  of  extensive  wilds  of  heath ;  but  on  land- 
ing, and  proceeding  to  the  interior,  you  discover  that 
there  are  several  valleys  running  up  between  them, 
some  of  which  contain  fine  meadows,  whilst  their  sides 
are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  height,  or  are  cloathed 
with  oak  woods.  In  the  centre  of  the  plain  there  is  a 
large  sheet  of  water,  covering  many  acres  of  ground, 
called  the  Decoy  Pond,  which  is  frequented  by  wild 
fowl ;  but  if  ever  there  was  a  decoy  here,  which  it  may 
be  supposed  from  the  name  there  once  was,  there  is 
not  one  now.  The  soil  of  this  plain  is  generally  very 
good  and  well  cultivated ;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
town,  the  hamlets,  and  the  bay,  from  the  hills  above, 
is  remarkably  pleasing. 

About  forty  degrees  from  tbe,  eastern  point  of  the 
semi-circle,  and  close  under  the  high  lauds,  where  a 
valley  runs  up,  stands  the  ancient  town  of  Porlock, 
and  through  it  rnns  the  road  leading  from  Minehead 
to  Lymouth,  a  singularly  romantic  watering  place 
in  the  county  of  Devon,  about  twelve  miles  west  of 
Porlock.    The  trade  of  the  town  comprises  the  usual 
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agricultural  businesses,  a  few  shops,  some  malt-houses, 
a  tan-yard,  and  three  or  four  inns;  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  Castle,  the  worthy  host  of  which  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  punning  humour  of  Caleb  Quotem  of 
dramatic  celebrity. 

Before  machinery  was  so  generally  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  our  manufactures,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  yarn  of  very  excellent  quality,  was  spun 
by  hand  in  this  parish,  and  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  was  carried  to  the  then  celebrated  market  of 
Dunster,  and  there  sold.  Such  families  as  were  so 
employed  were  here  called  factors;  an  appellation  which 
some  of  them  and  their  descendants  still  retain.  If  it 
be  true,  as  political  economists  tell  us,  that  our  ma- 
chinery has  increased  the  wealth  and  political  power 
of  the  country;  it  is  equally  true  that  it  has  deprived 
the  industrious  inhabitants  of  this,  and  many  [other 
places,  of  comparatively  great  means  and  comforts,  and 
transferred  them  and  their  descendants  to  the  close  con- 
finement* and  diseased  atmosphere  of  some  large  and 
crowded  factory;  and  those  who  have  ever  seen  a  large 
factory  pour  out  its  living  hives,  marked  their  sickly 
appearance,  and  truly  considered  their  wretched  state, 
cannot  fail  to  regret  the  consequences  of  the  change. 

There  are  three  markets  held  at  Poriock  every  year, 
principally  for  the  sale  of  store  cattle  and  the  small 
breed  of  sheep  mentioned  in  our  account  of  the  parish 
of  Oare,  called  Porlochs.  The  agricultare  of  this 
parish  partakes  both  of  the  high  and  the  low  land 
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systems,  according  to  the  local  situation  of  the  lands. 
Some  of  the  farmers  keep  large  flocks  of  sheep  on  the 
hills;  but,  for  want  of  winter  food,  are  obliged  to  send 
them  farther  up  the  country,  to  the  lawn  in  front  of 
Dunster  castle ;  especially  many  of  their  lambing  ewes 
to  yean.  The  mutton  of  a  Porlock  sheep,  well  fed,  is 
excellent  and  much  prised. 

The  load  from  Minehead  to  Porlock  would  have 
been  called  good,  even  before  Mr.  Mac  Adam's  excel* 
lent  system  was  introduced;  it  passes  Holnicot,  the 
residence  of  the  Hon.  Matthew  Fortescue.  From 
Porlock  to  Lymouth,  you  ascend  a  steep  hill  for  nearly 
two  miles ;  the  road  in  many  places  being  curved  to 
facilitate  the  ascent ;  after  which  it  runs  over  a  series 
of  hills,  deeply  indented  with  valleys,  in  some  of  which 
are  small  villages,  or  scattered  houses,  until  it  reaches 
Countisbury  Cliff,  where,  at  a  very  great  acclivity 
along  the  edge  of  a  tremendous  precipice,  it  safely 
descends  into  Lymoutb,  which  i9  situated  at  the  gorge 
of  a  deep  glen,  where  a  river  empties  itself  into  the 
Bristol  Channel.  The  houses  here  are  built  by  the 
side  of  the  river  and  beach ;  and  are  overhung  on  the 
western  side  by  the  precipitous  hill,  on  which  stands 
the  village  of  Lifttoo,  with  its  villas,  inns,  and  hujnble 
church  and  tower  from  whence  the  spectator  looks 
down  on  the  scene  below,  as  on  a  map.  The  ascent 
from  Lymouth  to  Linton  is  by  a  serpentine  road, 
about  half  a  mile  in  length.  Good  chaises  and  horses 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Luttrell  Arms  Inn,  at  Dunster, 
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to  convey  trayejlers,  to  Lymouth  and  Linton.  To  a 
person  who  has  health  and  means,  and  who  delights 
in  the  wild  beautiee  of  nature  in  her  softer  character, 
a  ride  or  drive;  oyer  the  hills  between  Porlock  and 
Lymouth,  in  a  fine  spring  or  summer  morning  or 
evening,  is  delightful  in  the  extreme.  The  ever  vary- 
ing appearance  of  the  mountain  track;  the  dark  water* 
of  the  Bristol  Channel,  with  here  and  there  a  white 
sail;  the  murmurs  of  the  waves,  rolling  along  thia 
rocky  coast,  at  intervals  falling  upon  the  ear ;  the  long 
irregular  coast  of  South  Wales,  with  the  Mont~Blanc- 
like  appearance  of  the  interior;  the  hay  of  Bridgwater; 
the  Holmes ;  the  Severn  Sea;  Dunkery  Hill  and  Beacon ; 
the  bleating  of  the  numerous  flocks,  seeking  or  an- 
swering their  own  companions ;  the  horn  of  bees;  the 
lark's  gay  carol;  the  blossom-coloured  heath;  the  fine 
clear  fresh  breeze  wafting  on  its  viewless  wings  the 
aromatic  odour  of  millions  of  fragrant,  herbs  and 
.flowers,  combine  to  invigorate  the  spirits,  cheer  the 
heart,  enliven  the  fai*cy,  humanize*  the  soul,  and  raise 
her  thoughts  "from  nature. up  to  nature's  God." 

The  dialect  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  wild, 
but  beautiful. country,  if  very  broad;  but  the  people 
are  generally  industrious^,  bai^y,  kind,  hospitable,  and 
open  hearted. , 

In  Warner  >  "  Walk  through  some  of  the. Western 
Counties,*?  (1800)  tfce  ipw*  «d  neighborhood  of 
Porlock  are  thus  described : — 


H  A  long  descent  introduced  me  into  the  little  sea- 
port town  of  Pbrlock,  shut  out  from  the  surrounding 
country  by  lofty  hills,  but  open  towards  the  sea,  on 
which  it  safely  looks,  from  the  bottom  of  a  recess  or 
bay,  about  one  league  from  one  extremity  to  the  other. 
Of  these  points  the  eastern  one  rises  with  prodigious 
magnificence  from  the  ocean,  whose  maddened  waves 
hare  torn  its  front  into  misshapen  crags,  and  scooped 
its  sides  into  stupendous  caverns  ;  the  western  extre- 
mity is  of  a  softer  character,  and  slopes  gradually  to 
the  shore,  sheltering  from  the  prevalent  south-westerly 
storms,  the  quay,  and  a  small  pier,  one  mile  and  a  half 
from  Porlock,*  where  the  little  commerce  of  the  place 
is  transacted. 

"  The  egress  from  Porlock  to  the  wtest  is  by  a  steep 
and  fetigafog  ascent,  drawn  out  to  the  distance  of  at 
least  4wo  miles,  and  climbing  to  the  summit  of  the 
lofty  hills  which  overhang  the  toWn  on  this  quarter. 
Here  the  swelling' downs  comta6nee,  which  spread 
their  undulating  surface;  like  the  waves  of  a  solid  sea, 
quite  through  North  Defton,  and  giving  herbage  to  a 
small  breed  of  sbteept,  which  produce  the  most  delicious 
mutton,  weighing  about  eight  pound*  a  quarter.  The 
summit*  of  tttese  bills  afford  a  most  abundant  supply 
of  heath  for  fuel.  Deep  ravines  intersect  these  downy 
elevations  in  various  directions ;  and  in  their  seques- 
tered hollows  sinaft  villages,  or  rather  little  groupes  of 
form  bouses,  have  their  unenvied  situation." 
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In  the  year  918,  a  great  naval  armament,  says  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  came  here  from  the  "Lidwiccians," 
that  is,  from  the  people  of  Arniorica,  now  Brittany>in 
France.51  Coltinson,  in  his  History  of  Somerset,  er- 
roneously describes  this  as  an  incursion  of  the  Danes. 
This  force  was  commanded  by  two  earls,  Ohter  and 
Rhoald.  They  sajled  round  the  Land's  End,  and  up 
the  Bristol  Channel,  and  spread  ruin  and  devastation 
along  the  opposite  coast  of  Wales.  They  were  after- 
wards attacked  by  the  men  of  Hereford  and  Gloucester, 
and  put  to  flight,  Earl  Rhoald  being  slain,  and  also 
the  brother  of  Ohter,  with  a  great  number  of  their 
followers.  King  Edward  having  set  a  guard  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  the  invaders 
were  not  able  to  make  good  a  landing  on  that  side ; 
nevertheless,  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  they  eluded 
the  king's  guard  in  the  night,  by  stealing  up  twice ;  at 
one  time  to  the  east  of  Watchet,  and  at  another  time 
to  Porlock.  The  inhabitants  of  those  places,  however, 
gave  the  invaders  so  warm  a  reception  that  the  greater 
part  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  few  that  escaped  were 
obliged  to  swim  to  their  ships,  and  take  refuge  on  the 
island  of  the  Flat  Holmes,  where  many  of  them  died 
of  hunger.  Those  who  survived  afterwards  sailed  to 
Ireland.5* 

61  Ltdwiccian*-~ from  Lidy  a  ship ;  and  Wiccian,  to  watch ;  because  they 
abode  day  and  night  in  their  ships ;  or  more  properly,  because  they  had  no 
residence  on  land,  but  lived  entirely  on  board  ship. 

"  Saxon  Chron.  by  Ingbam,  A.  D.  918,  p.  133. 
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Id  the  early  history  of  this  part  of  the  county, 
we  find  that  Porlock  had  an  extensive  chace,  which 
probably  might,  in  succeeding  times,  have  been  the 
royal  forest  of  Exmoor.  Here  also  was  a  palace  of  one 
of  the  Saxon  Kings.  The  latter,  in  all  probability, 
was  destroyed  with  the  town,  not  many  years  after,  on 
the  following  memorable  occasion : — Harold,  the  son 
of  the  banished  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  partaking  of  his 
father's  losses  and  disgrace,  had  repaired  to  Ireland, 
which  it  seems  had  long  been  die  refuge  of  fugitives, 
in  order  to  strengthen  his  party,  and  to  raise  troops, 
with  a  view  of  making  a  piratical  descent  upon  the 
English  coasts. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  at  this  period  the 
town  of  Porlock  was  the  property  of  Algar,  the  son  of 
Leofric,  earl  of  Mercia,  between  whom  and  the  family 
of  Earl  Godwin  there  existed  great  animosity,  so  that 
this  incursion  of  Harold's  may  be  considered  rather  in 
the  nature  of  making  private  war  upon  one  of  his 
opponents  than  of  a  national  invasion. 

Accordingly  about  midsummer,  1052,  setting  sail 
from  that  country  with  nine  strong  ships,  well  furnished 
with  men,  and  arms  suitable  to  his  enterprise,  Harold 
crossed  the  channel,  and  entered  the  bay  of  Porlock. 
The  town,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  had,  since  the  attempt 
of  the  "  Lidwiccians"  been  greatly  strengthened  both 
with  regard  to  buildings  and  population,  and  the  natives 
being  likewise  apprised  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
were  on  this  juncture  assembled  upon  the  coast,  resolved 
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to  defend  the  place.  Harold,  however,  secured  his 
landing,  and  marched  his  men  up  into  the  country, 
where  he  seised  every  thing  that  was  valuable,  and 
after  slaughtering  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,and  setting 
fire  to  the  town,  returned  to  his  ships  with  immense 
booty. 

A  small  unfinished  encampment  of  an  oval  form, 
in  a  wood  one  mile  and  a  half  south-west  from  the 
church,  is  supposed  to  have  been  thrown  up  on  this 
occasion*  The  entrance  to  it  is  on  the  south  side,  and 
the  upper  trenches  are  very  deep.  Swords  and  other 
instruments  of  vrar,  have  been  found  within  its  area* 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  manor  of 
Porlock  was  the  property  of  Algar,  earl  of  Mercia, 
who,  with  his  father,  was  greatlyinstramental  in  opposing 
and  thwarting  the  ambitious  designs  of  Godwin  the 
father  of  Harold. 

The  following  descent  ofiEarl  Leofric  and  the  earls 
of  Mercia,  is  givfen  by  Camden  in  his  Britannia,  at  the 
fend  of  his  description  of  Leicestershire,  on  the  authority 
of  Thomas  Talbot,  whom  he  calls  an  eminent  antiquary; 
and  the  same  descent,  is  also  inserted  in  the  Monasti- 
<?oa/3  and  m  Burton's  History  of  Leicestershire.54  It 
is  also  given  in  the  same  manner  by  Sir  William 
Dugdale  in  his  History  of  Warwickshire.55 

"Leofric  was  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  the  time  of  Ethel- 
bald,  king  of  Mercia,  a.  v.  716;  to  whom  succeeded  in 
a  direct  line,  Algar  L;  Algar  IL;  Leofric  1L;   Leof- 

*»  vol.  I.  p.  304.  M  p.  167.  **  p.  87. 
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wine ;  Leofrio  III.  (earl  of  Mercia,)  who  #as  contem- 
porary vith  Harold." 

"But  bo  easily,"  says. Sir  Peter  Leicester,  in  his 
Antiquities  of  Cheshire/6  "doth  error  spread,  being  once 
broached,  that  I  will  now  shew  where  that  descent  is 
defective; 

"Leofiic,  earl  of  Leicester  Kvfed  a.  d.  716,  in  the 
time  of  Ethelbald,  king  of  Mercia,  as  appears  by  the 
charter  of  the  said  KiogEthelbald,  granted  to  the  abbey 
of  Croylaad,  which  is  given  at  large  in  the  chronicle  of 
Ingulphus.*7  But  for  this  Leofric's  wife;  issue,  or  sue- 
cesser,  no  history,  or  recoard,"  says  Sir  Peter,  "makes  up 
the  wide  breach  of  descents  to  the  time  of  Algar  I. 
above-mentioned,  containing  die  period  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  or  thereabouts.  So  that  this  Leofric 
could  not  he  the  father  of  Algar  I.,  as  mentioned  by 
Camden." 

Algar  L,  according  to  Itigulphus,58  was  living  a.  d. 
836,  and  was  ttyled  Algar,  earl  of  Leicester,  senior, 
tinder  the  reign  of  Wiglaf,  king  of  Mercia.  This  Algar 
was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  Abbey  of  Croyknd. 

Algar  II.  was  styled  Algaor  earl  of  Leicester,  junior, 
son  of  Earl  Algar.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Burgled, 
king  of  Mercia,  a.  d.  860,  and  was  slain  by  the  Danes 
in  battle,  in  the  parts  of  Kesteven,  in  Lincolnshire, 
a.  d.  870.  .Sir  Beter  Leycester  says,  that  Ingulphus 
does  not  style  these  two.Algars,  earb  of  Leicester, 
although  they  may  be  supposed 'to  have  been  so,  but 

"p.  99.  "p.  852.  «p.8S0. 
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only  Earl  Algar,  senior  and  junior ;  neither  does  he 
mention  of  what  family  they  were. 

There  is  now  another  great  interruption  in  this  de- 
scent, namely,  from  a.  d.  870  to  a.  d.  1000,  when 
Leofwine  lived,  containing  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  more,  which  is  filled  up  by  Camden,  by 
only  one  generation,  Leofric  the  Second. 

Leofwine,  earl  of  Leicester,  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  King  Ethelred,  about  a.  d.  1000.  He  married  and 
had  issue,  1.  Leofric,  afterwards  earl  of  Mercia,  and 
2.  Norman,  one  of  the  principal  nobles  of  Edric 
Streon,  duke  of  Mercia ;  which  Norman  became  Pro- 
tector of  Croyland  Abbey  by  covenant,  during  his  life- 
time; for  which  he  had  the  manor  of  Badby  given  him 
for  one  hundred  years,  in  a.  d.  1017,  according  to  In- 
gulphus,59  and  Hoveden.60  Leofwine  had  also  two  other 
sons,  Edwin,  slain .  by  Griffith,  prince  of  Wales,  a.  d. 
1039,61  and  Godwin.62 

Leofric,  the  eldest  son  of  Earl  Leofwine,  was  the  fifth 
earl  or  governor  of  Mercia.  He  is  sometimes  styled  earl 
of  Leicester,  and  sometimes  earl  of. Chester.  He  was 
witness  to  a  charter  granted  by  King  Canute  to  the 
Abbey  of  Croyland,  a.  d.  1032,  when  Canute  gave  that 
abbey  a  gold  cup ;  which  charter  was  subscribed  in 
these  words,  ~f*  Ego  Leofricus  Comes  Concessi.  -f*  Ego 
Algarus  filius  Leofrici  Comitis  astiti,  etc.63  Hoveden 
tells  us,04  that  in  a.  d.  1017,  when  the  traitor  Edric 

"  p.  891, 898.  "  p.  437,  442.  "  Monasticon,  vol.  1.  p.  134. 

"  Ibid.  p.  130.  «  Ingulphus,  p.  89.  «  p.  437. 
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Streon  was  put  to  death  by  Canute,  there  suffered  at 
the  same  time  Duke  Norman,  son  of  Duke  Leofwine 
and  brother  of  Earl  Leofric;  Ethelward,  son  of  Duke 
Agelmar,  and  Brictric,  son  of  Alphege,  of  Devonshire.65 

This  Leofric  is  said  to  have  had  a  sister  called  Erme- 
nilda,  whom  the  Monasticon66  calls  the  mother  of  Hugh 
Lupus,  earl  of  Chester ;  but  of  the  truth  of  this  there 
are  great  doubts. 

Earl  Leofric  married  Godiva,  the  sister  of  Thorold  de 
Buckenhall,  sheriff  of  Lincolnshire.67  Sir  Peter  Ley- 
cester  says,  that  it  is  probable  he  was  descended  from 
that  Thorold  who  is  mentioned  by  Ingulphus^as  Vice 
Dammus  Lincolniensis,  a.  d.  851 . 

Earl  Leofric  and  his  countess  Godiva  built  or  greatly 
enriched  the  monasteries  of  Coventry,  Wenlock,  Wor- 
cester, and  Evesham,  and  also  the  monasteries  of  St. 
John  Baptist  and  St.  Werburgh,  in  Chester,  and  en- 
dowed the  church  of  St.  Mary  Stow,  which  had  been 
built  by  Ednoth,  bishop  of  Lincoln.69 

This  is  that  celebrated  lady  Godiva,  who  obtained 
from  her  husband  a  charter,  by  which  the  citizens  of 
Coventry  were  freed  from  the  servile  tenure  under 
which  they  then  lived,  on  condition  that  she  should 
ride  naked  upon  horseback  through  the  principal  streets 
of  that  city,  which  she  accordingly  did. 

Camden,  in  his   Britannia,  relates  this  somewhat 

<*  Saxon  Chron.  by  Ingram,  under  1017. 

«  vol.  i.  p.  305.  «'  Ingulplim,  p.  913,  914.  «  p.  861. 

•  Florence  of  Worcester,  p.  419.— Hoveden,  p.  444. 
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differently. — Earl  Leofric  being  angry  with  the  citizens, 
oppressed  them  with  heavy  taxes,  which  he  resolved 
not  to  lessen.  His  wife  Godiva  interceded  earnestly 
with  him  for  their  relief,  but  he  remained  inexorable, 
saying  that  he  would  not  reduce  their  burdens  unless 
she  would  consent  to  ride  naked  on  horseback  through 
the  most  frequented  parts  of  the  city,  thinking  that  she 
would  never  comply  with  such  an  apparently  indecent 
exposure.  She,  however,  if  we  may  credit  common 
report,  rode  on  horseback  through  the  streets  of  Coventry 
covered  up  with  her  very  long  hair,  unseen  of  any,  and 
thus  delivered  the  citizens  from  a  number  of  taxes  for 
ever.70 

The  Earl  Leofric  died  at  his  own  town  of  Bromley 
on  the  last  day  of  August,  a.  d.  1057,  and  was  buried 
at  Coventry,  in  the  monastery  which  he  had  built  there, 
then  the  richest  in  England.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Algar,earlof  Mercia,  who  is  mentioned  in  Domesday 
Book,71  as  lord  of  the  manor  of  Porlock  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  He  is  styled  by  Hoveden/8 
earl  of  Mercia;  by  Huntington,73  earl  of  Chester;  and 
by  Ingulphus,74  earl  of  Leicester.  In  10S3  the  earldom 
of  the  East  Saxons,  which  had  before  been  held  by 
Harold  the  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  was  given  to  this  Algar. 
In  1056  he  was  banished  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  but 
by  the  assistance  of  Griffith,  prince  of  Wales,  who  had 


7*  Briton,  vol.  ii.  p.  446.        7i  vol.  i.  to.  S3.        7*  p.  444.       71  p.  366. 
74  p.  898. 
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married  his  daughter,  .he.  was.  recottcHed  to  the  king 
and  restored  to  his  earldom.  Two  years  afterward 
he  was  again  banished,  bnt  being  assisted  by  the 
same  Prince  Griffith,  and  the  Norwegian  navy,  he 
recovered  his  earldom  by  force.  In  Barton's  Anti- 
quities of  Leicestershire/5  it  is  said  that  he  married 
the  sister  of  William  Malet,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons, 
Edwin  earl  of  Mercia,  and  Morcar,  earl  of  Northum- 
berland ;  and  also  two  daughters,  Alditha,  first  married 
to  Griffith  prince  of  .Wales ;  and  secondly  to  Harold, 
king  of  England;  and  Lucy,  who  was  thrice  married, 
first,  to  Ivo  Tailbois,  earl  of  Anjou ;  secondly,  to  Roger 
de  Romare,  son  of  Gerald  de  Romare,  by  whom  she  had 
issue  William  de  Romare,  in  her  right  earl  of  Lincoln ; 
and  thirdly  to  Randal  de  Meschines,  Viscount  Bayeux 
in  Normandy,  lord  of  Cumberland  in  England,  and 
afterward  earl  of  Chester,  by  whom  she  had  also  issue, 
and  survived  all  her  husbands.  Earl  Algar  died;  a.  su 
1059,  and  was  buried  at  Coventry.  .  i 

He.  was  succeeded  as  earl  of  Mercia,  by  Edwin/bis 
elder  son,  who  with  bis  brother  Morcar,  stoutly  op- 
posed William  duke  of  Norniandy  in  1066,  but  the 
Conqueror  prevailing,  Edwin  .lost  his  •  earldom,  and 
about  four  .  years  afterward  the  two  .  brothers  were 
treacherously  slain. 

*i  ... 

The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  deanery  of  Dunster, 

and  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  crown.     It  is  valued  in 

7i  p.  168. 
H 
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the  king's  books  at  £18  11*.  &*.  The  wive  is  given 
by  ColKnson,  when  he  wrote,  at  £140,  and  by  Bacos 
at  £170.  At  present  (1839)  this  Kving  is  worth  up- 
wards of  £350  per  annum. 

In  the  Falar  Ecde*uuHcu9,  there  are  the  following' 
particulars  relating  to  this  benefice:— 

1535*    Robert  Brok,  rector. 

Annual  value  of  the  demesne,  oar 
glebelands 3    0    0 

Tithes  of  lamb  and  wool 3    2    0 

Oblations  and  other  casualties.  • .  •  13  12    6 


19  14    6 

Out  of  which  there  is  paid  to  the 

archdeacon  of  Taunton  for  pro- 
curations and  synodals 1    3    0 

Clear. £18  11    6 

The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Duhrituw, 
is  an  ancient  Gothic  structure,  ninety-six  feet  in  length, 
and  thirty-four  in  breadth;  consisting  of  a  nave,  south 
aile,  chancel,  vestry-room,  and  porch,  all  covered  with 
slate.  The  columns  are  octangular,  with  capitals  in 
the  Saxon  style,  supporting  five  bluntly-pointed  arches. 
There  is  a  low  tower,  at  the  west  end,  with  the  remains 
of  an  octagonal  spire  shingled,  the  upper  part  having 
been  blown  down  in  a  storm  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ago.  The  tower,  with  the  spire,  is  seventy 
feet  high,  and  contains  a  clock  and  five  bells. 
Against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  and  within 
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the  rails  of  the  eoromiraiaii  table,  tto*e  fa  fixed  the 
ancient  atone  altar  of  this  church.  It  has  a  border  of 
rosea,  and  in  the  centre  an  escutcheon,  on  which  are 
sculptured  the  five  wounds  of  Christ. 

The  earliest  register  of  this  parish  wqs  found  in 
1825,  concealed  in  a  loft  in  the  house  of  Mr.  H. 
Phelps;  some  members  of  whose  family  had  formerly 
served  the  office  of  churchwarden.  In  this  register 
the  marriages  commence  in  1618;  the  burials,  in 
1622;  and  the  baptisms,  in  1625;  from  which  time 
it  appears  to  have  been  correctly  kept.  It  was  the 
custom  at  one  period,  to  enter  into  the  register  the 
quality  and  circumstances  of  persons  who  were  buried 
or  had  children  baptised  in  the  parish,  from  which  en- 
tries great  changes  appear  to  have  taken  place  in  many 
families;  some  who  were  once  low  having  risen  to 
great  opulence,  whilst  others,  who  were  once  rich, 
have  experienced  reverses,  and  bqen  reduced  to  a  very 
humble  station.  

HECTORS   OF   PQRLOCS. 

Adam  Bellenden*  occurs  1643. 
Hamnet  Ward/6 1648. 

»  Br.  Hmsnet  Wsjd  wen  *  naUre  off  Vm*#bto>*ri  W*P  &&<*<* 
If.  P.  conferred  upon  him  at  Angers*  in  France,  in  1046.  He  wu  vector  of 
Forlock,  vicar  of  Sturminater-Newton,  in  hit  own  county,  and  one  of  the 
inbevdariesoftiiecallMo^cAndiefW&llk  HeyaMahed,  L  The  Pi  olssf  mf 
SoWtoffcht^iMerTniA'B]^  Pf3ennonpiw^edajiShsftM- 

buy,  at  the.  primary  visitation  of  Guy,  bishop  of  Bristol  frpm  Epheslans, 
cs^tfLr.S.  Zend.  1674.  Dr.  Ward  also  wrote  seme  other  things.  Rnraere 
itJej|BJi*Us»aea1ft»^ 
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rectors  of  porlock,  continued. 

W.  Mitchell,  1672. 

Stephen  Hales,  res.  1755. 

William  Moggridge,  occurs  1755,  died  1763. 

Arthur  Hele,  1763. 

George  Pollen,  1763. 

Rev.  John  Pitman,  present  rector,  1829. 

The  present  curate,  the  Rev.  H.  M .  Passmore,  is 
in  the  habit  of  entering  in  the  register  every  event  of 
importance  that  takes  place  in  the  parish ;  a  practice 
well  worthy  of  imitation  hy  other  clergymen. 


MONUMENTS   IN   PORLOCK   CHURCH. 

On  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  there  is  a  mural 
monument  of  stone  and  black  marble,  much  orna- 
mented with  painting,  gilding,  carved  foliage,  and 
scrolls.  In  the  front  two  detached  columns  of  black 
marble,  with  Corinthian  capitals  gilt,  support  a  cornice, 
at  each  corner  of  which  is  an  urn  lighted.  On  the 
centre  of  this  cornice  rises  an  arched  pediment,  on 
which  recline  two  cherubs  with  wings  expanded  and 
gilt.  Their  left  hands  support  a  civic  crown,  and  their 
right  the  armorial  bearings,  namely,  sable,  six  martlets, 
argent.    On  the  tablet  is  this  inscription : — 

"Subtus  inhumatur  Nathaniel  Arundel,  S.  T.  B. 
parochiae  de  Exford  rector,  et  ver&  pastor ;  cujus  erga 
Deum  sincera  pietas,  erga  ecclesiam  intrepidus  zelus, 
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erga  uxorem  amor  vix  imitabilis,  erga  pauperes  sine 
ostentatione  liberalitas,  erga  universos  sine  adoktione 
urbanitas : — hea  quando  ullum  invenient  parem !  Plura 
vetat  magnarum  virtutum  comes  verecundia.  Hoc 
igitur  omnia  breve  clandat  encomium ;  vivos  amicos 
babuit  homines,  moriens  conscientiam,  mortuns  Deum. 
Ob.  6  id.  Feb.  salutis  humans,  1705,  setatis  sus  70. 
Jana  defuncti  re]  i eta  charissima,  necpon  reverendi  viri 
Galielmi  Mitchell,  hujus  eclesiae  rectorfs,  filia  uatu 
maxima,  hoc  supremum  posuit  devinctissimi  amoris 
monumentuin." 

Above  is  this  coat;  sable,  six  martlets,  argent, 
impaling  gules,  a  chevron,  between  three  swans 
proper ;  for  Mitchell. 

On  the  same,  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  plain  mural 
monument  of  white  marble,  thus  inscribed : — 

u  Near  this  place  lies  interred  the  Rev.  Mr.  William 
Moggridge,  who  was  rector  of  this  place  twenty-nine 
years,  and  vicar  of  Minehead  fifty-three ;  who  died 
March  5, 1763,  aged  82. 

u  Also  Frances  his  wife,  who  died  Feb.  6,  1765, 
aged  69.  And  Joan  their  daughter,  who  died  July  7, 
1737,  aged  6  years." 

In  the  wall  of  the  south  aile,  under  a  canopied  arch, 
resting  on  a  platform,  a  little  above  the  floor,  lies  the 
effigy  of  a  knight,  in  chain  armour,  or  mail,  cross- 
legged,  the  right  leg  lying  uppermost,  his  head  resting 
on  a  cushion,  his  right  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword, 
and  a  long  shield  on  the  left  side,  and  his  feet  resting 
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on  the  body  of  a  lion.  This  monument,  evidently 
that  of  a  crusader,  probably  represents  Sit  Simon 
Fit£-Roges>  knt.,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Porlock  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  L,  who  gate  that  king  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  shillings  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  plead 
his  right  to  half  a  knight's  fee  in  Porlock  against 
Richard  de  Raleigh;  and  this  half  knight's  fee  was 
ever  after  held  of  the  honour  of  Oakhampton.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  this  fine  monnment 
should  be  obscured  by  a  large  pew  erected  in  front  of 
it  by  one  of  the  parishioners,  and  which  ought  to  be 
removed. 

Under  a  rich  arched  canopy,  supported  by  four  stone 
columns,  raised  beneath  one  of  the  arches  that  divide 
the  nave  from  the  aile,  there  is  a  table  monument 
bearing  two  recumbent  effigies,  a  male  and  female,  in 
white  marble.  The  knight  is  in  complete  armour, 
with  a  military  belt  and  sword,  and  wearing  a  curious 
cap  over  his  helmet,  and  a  richly-sculptured  garland, 
composed  of  grapes  and  vine  leaves.  The  lady  is 
dressed  in  a  close  boddice,  with  a  loose  robe  over  it, 
and  a  kind  of  mitred  head  dress,  very  richly  orna- 
mented in  imitation  of  lace.  The  knight's  feet  rest 
upon  a  lion,  and  under  his  head  appears  a  crest,  a 
lion's  head  erased  on  a  wlreath  affixed  to  his  helmet. 
The  lady's  feet  rest  upon  a  boar.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  this  fine  monument  is  scratched  and 
mutilated  in  every  direction. 
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The  crm$  iaggtd  monument  fa  redenominated  from  to  having  the 
recumbent  effigy  of  the  deceased  kiight  with  his  legs  crossed  over 
each  ether,  either  placed  upon  it  tabb-wise,  or  reposing  under  a 
canopied  arch  n  the  wall  of  the  alio,  a  little  above  (he  floor,  bat  the 
latter  k  the  more  ancient  node.  Oa  contemplating  ia  the  ailee  of 
ear  venerable  churches  the  cross-legged  monuments,  now  the  only 
remaining  memorials  of  these  courageous  and  valiant  crusaders  who 
carried  dbmay  iata  the  hearts  of  their  Saracen  opponents,  the  days 
of  chivalry  rise  before  as  ia  awful  and  splendid  recollection.  We 
led  ami  own  the  spiritof  the  place  j  and  contrast  the  present  solesia 
tranquillity  aad  mearaful  silence  of  the  tomb  with  the  clangour  of 
faynirn  war*  We  trace  with  the  eye  of  fancy  the  fcrtanes  of  the 
soldier  of  Cubist,  from  the  joyful  moment  of  his  investment  with 
the  sacred  badge  to  the  hoar  of  his  triumph  or  death.  His  contempt 
of  a  perilous  march,  and  hm  heroic  ardoar  in  the  fields  of  Palestine, 
awe  aad  command  ear  imagumtkm ;  while  Us  sacrifice  of  coeatry 
aad  kindred  threwean  air  of  sublime  devotedness  around  his  exploits, 
aad  forbids  as  from  eeasuring  with  severity  the  madness  of  the  enter* 
prize.  As  ia  his  Km,  at  the  call  of  religion,  he  nnsheathed  his  sword, 
aad  vowed  the  destruction  of  the  unbelievers,  so  in  death  his  marble 
hand  grasps  the  hUt,  aad  his  countenance  looks  defiance  and  disdain  J* 

Daring  the  Norman  period  of  oar  history,  the  holy  war  and  tows 
ef  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  ware  esteemed  highly  meritorious  and 
praiseworthy.  The  religions  order  of  laymen,  the  Knights  Templars, 
were  received,  cherished,  and  enriched  throaghoat  Europe  5  aad  the 
individuals  of  that  community,  alter  death,  being  usually  buried 
cross-legged,  in  token  of  the  banner  under  which  they  fought,  and 
completely  armed  in  regard  to  their  being  soldiers,  this  sort  of  moan* 
meat  grow  much  intomahion,  aad  although  ail  the  effigies  with  which 
we  meet  ia  that  shape  are  commonly  called  Knights  Templars,  yet 
there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  those  effigies  do  not 
represent  persons  of  that  community. 

It  will  here  be  proper,  by  way  of  illustration  of  this  venerable  and 

77  Mint's  Rhtory  of  the  Crusades,  Preface,  p.  v.  aj, 
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interesting  branch  of  onr  monumental  history,  to  give  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  specimens  which  are  yet  to  be 
found  in  onr  cathedral,  conventual,  and  larger  parish  churches.  It 
is  necessary  to  premise  that  the  Order  of  Knights  Templars  had  its 
rise  bat  in  the  year  1118,  yet  so  early  as  1 134,  we  find  Robert,  duke 
of  Normandy,  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  represented  in  this 
manner  on  his  tomb  in  Gloucester  cathedral.  This  is  one  of  the 
earliest  specimens  we  have  of  the  cross-legged  monument.  It  is  made 
of  Irish  oak,  as  well  the  table  part,  as  the  effigy.  On  the  pannels 
are  the  arms  of  several  of  the  worthies,  and  at  the  foot,  the  arms  of 
France  and  England,  quarterly,  which  shew  that  these  escutcheons 
were  painted  since  the  reign  of  King  Henry  IV.  This  monument  stood 
entire  until  the  parliamentary  army,  during  the  Cromwell  usurpation, 
having  garrisoned  the  city  of  Gloucester  against  the  king,  the  soldiers 
tore  it  to  pieces,  which  being  about  to  be  burned,  were  bought  of 
them  by  Sir  Humphrey  Tracy,  of  Stanway,  and  privately  laid  up 
until  the  restoration,  when  the  pieces  were  put  together,  repaired, 
and  ornamented,  and  again  placed  in  their  former  situation  by  Sir 
Humphrey,  who  also  added  a  wire  screen  for  their  future  preservation. 
There  is  an  engraving  of  this  monument  in  Sandford's  Genealogical 
History,  which  Rudder,  in  his  History  of  Gloucester,  calls  a  "noble 
representation"  of  it. 

The  next  monument  of  this  class,  in  point  of  chronology,  is  that  of 
Geoffrey  de  Magnaville,  the  first  earl  of  Essex,  in  the  Temple  Church 
in  London,  who  died  in  1148.  He  is  represented  cross-legged  in 
mail,  with  a  surcoat,  and  round  helmet  flattened  on  the  top,  with  a 
note-piece,  which  was  of  iron  to  defend  the  nose  from  swords.  His 
head  rests  on  a  cushion  placed  lozenge  wise,  bis  right  hand  on  his 
breast,  along  sword  at  his  right  side,  and  on  his  left  arm  a  long  pointed 
shield,  charged  with  an  escarbuncle  on  a  diapered  field.  This  is  the 
first  instance  in  England  of  armorial  bearings  occurring  on  a  sepul- 
chral monument. 

It  may  fairly  be  presumed  from  the  interest  which  the  Templars 
took  in  his  remains,  that  this  earl  was  a  knight  of  their  order.  Being 
driven  to  despair  by  the  confiscation  of  his  estates  by  King  Stephen, 
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he  indulged  in  every  act  of  violence,  and  making  an  attack  on  the 
castle  of  Burwell,  was  there  mortally  wounded,  and  carried  off  by  the 
Templars,  who,  however,  as  he  died  under  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion, declined  giving  him  christian  burial,  bat  wrapping  his  body  up 
in  lead,  hung  it  on  a  crooked  tree  in  the  orchard  of  the  Old  Temple, 
in  London.  William,  prior  of  Walden,  having  obtained  absolution  for 
him  of  the  Pope,  made  application  for  his  body,  for  the  purpose  of 
burying  it  at  Walden,  upon  which  the  Templars  took  it  down  from 
the  tree,  and  deposited  it  in  the  cemetary  of  the  New  Temple. 

In  the  Temple  Church  there  still  remain,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
the  cross-legged  effigies  of  William  Marshall,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
died  in  1219 ;  William  his  son,  who  died  in  1231  ;  and  Gilbert, 
another  son,  who  died  in  1241,  and  also  many  others.  Henry  Lacy, 
earl  of  Lincoln,  who  died  in  1312,  was  also  represented  in  this 
manner  on  his  fine  tomb,  which  was  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  before 
the  fire  of  London.  But  it  is  believed  that  not  one  of  these  last- 
mentioned  personages,  who  are  represented  cross-legged,  on  their 
monuments,  were  of  the  order  of  Templars.  Supposing,  however,  that 
these  monuments  were  designed  to  denote  at  least  that  the  persons  to 
whose  memory  they  were  erected,  had  been  in  the  Holy  Land,  yet  it 
is  certain  that  all  who  had  been  there  did  not  follow  this  fashion  j  for 
Edmund  Crouchback,  earl  of  Lancaster,  second  son  of  King  Henry  III. 
had  been  in  Palestine,  and  yet,  as  it  appears  by  his  monument  still 
remaining  in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  not  represented  cross-legged. 
This  tomb  has  been  very  lofty,  and  was  painted,  gilt,  and  inlaid  with 
stained  glass,  to  imitate  Mosaic,  The  inside  of  the  canopy  has  repre- 
sented the  sky  with  stars,  but  through  age  it  is  changed  into  a  dull  red. 
On  the  base  towards  the  area  are  the  remains  of  the  figures  of  ten 
knights,  armed,  with  banners,  surcoats  of  armour,  and  cro$*-belted,  in- 
tending by  this  undoubtedly  to  represent  his  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land ;  the  number  of  knights  exactly  corresponding  with  what  Matthew 
Parish  relates,  namely,  Edmund  and  his  elder  brother,  four  earls  and 
four  knights,  of  whom  some  may  yet  be  discovered,  particularly  the 
Lord  Roger  Clifford,  as  were  formerly  in  Waverly's  time,  William  do 
Valence  and  Thomas  de  Clare.  This  monument  is  engraved  in  Sand- 
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*  Antra  Genealogical  Hnteiy,  n  Gough's  Sepulchral  Monuments,  and 
in  Dartfe  History  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

It  amy  be  observed  of  the  monuments  in  the  Temple  church,  that 
ftfagnavilie,  William  Marshall,  Junior,  and  the  last  figure  in  the  north 
group  have  their  legs  crossed  in  an  unusual  manner.  TTiey  lie  on 
their  backs,  and  yet  Cross  their  legs  as  if  they  lay  on  their  sides. 
80  were  those  of  Henry  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  in  Old  St.  Hani's. 
Hie  spars  of  afi  are  remarkably  short,  and  seem  rather  straps  with 
rowels.  Not  above  two  or  three  have  the  long  pointed  shoe,  and 
two  have  their  eurcoate  exactly  reaching  to  the  knee,  whereas  the 
ethers  are  of  different  lengths,  and  fall  more  easily. 

?%e  representation  of  the  deceased  knight  by  a  recumbent  effigy, 
cross-legged,  and  placed  upon  a  monament  either  table-wise,  or  re- 
posing on  a  platform,  under  a  canopied  arch  in  the  wall  of  the  aile, 
a  little  above  the  floor,  seems  to  have  been  the  prevailing  fashion 
from  the  coming  of  the  Knights  Templars  into  England,  in  the  reign 
of  King  Stephen,  tiH  the  dissolution  of  their  order,  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Edward  II.,  1312,  when  the  Templars  fell  into  the  greatest  contempt, 
and  their  fashions  of  all  kinds  were  totally  abolished.  It  mint, 
however,  be  acknowledged,  that  this  sort  of  monument  did  not  en- 
tirely cease  after  the  year  1312,  for  there  is  one  in  the  church  of 
Leekhampton,  in  Gloucestershire,  which,  by  tradition,  is  said  to  be 
for  Sir  John  Gifikrd,  who  died  possessed  of  that  manor  in  the  third 
of  Edward  HI.,  13M. 

The  uncertainty  to  what  order  of  knights  die  persons  represented 
on  table  tombs  by  across-legged  recumbent  effigy,  belonged,  whether 
of  the  order  of  Templars,  or  of  some  other  religious  or  military  com- 
munity, has  been  already  noticed  $  I  therefore  propose  to  conclude 
these  remarks  with  the  observations  of  Dr.  Nash  on  this  description 
of  monument,  inserted  in  his  History  of  Worcestershire.  "That  these 
figures  were  not  intended  to  represent  any  persons  belonging  to  the 
Templars,  it  may  be  urged,  firtt,  that  the  knights  of  that  order  fol- 
lowed the  rule  of  the  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augnstin,  and  as  such 
were  under  a  vow  of  celibacy.  How  there  is  scarcely  any  one  of 
these  monuments,  which  is  certainly  known  for  whom  it  was  erected, 
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bat  it  is  as  certain  that  the  person  tint  it  represents  was  a  married 


"Secondly,  the  Knights  Templars  always  wore  a  white  habit,  with 
a  red  cress  en  the  left  shoulder,  ft  is  believed  that  not  a  single 
instance  can  be  produced  of  cither  the  mantle  or  cross  being  scalp- 
tared  on  any  of  these  atonements,  which  surely  would  not  have  been 
omitted,  as  by  it  they  were  distinguished  from  all  trther  orders,  had 
these  effigies  been  really  designed  to  represent  Knights  Templars. 

"thirdly,  this  order  was  not  confined  to  England  only,  but  was 
dispersed  afl  oyer  Europe ;  yet  it  wiH  be  very  difficult  to  find  one  cross* 
legged  monument  any  where  out  of  England  $  whereas  no  doubt  they 
would  have  abounded  in  France,  Italy,  and  elsewhere,  had  it  been  a 
fashion  peculiar  to  that  celebrated  order. 

wflor  these  reasons,  though  it  cannot  be  allowed  that  the  cross- 
legged  recumbent  effigies  were  intended  solely  to  represent  persons  of 
the  order  of  Knights  Templars,  yet  there  is  good  ground  for  suppos- 
ing that  they  have  some  relation  to  them.  These  monuments  are  un- 
doubtedly memorials  of  those  zealous  devotees,  who  had  either  been 
in  Palestine,  personally  engaged  in  what  was  called  the  Holy  PPktr, 
and  in  history,  the  Crusades,  fighting  under  the  sacred  banner  of  the 
cross,  and  on  their  death  were  represented  by  an  effigy  vross-legge&, 
or,  as  in  the  figures  on  the  sides  of  the  monument  of  Edmund 
Croochback,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  armour  with  cross-belts,  in 
token  of  their  sincere  affection  and  religious  devotion  for  the  symbol 
of  our  eternal  redemption  and  Salvation 5  and  that  they  had  offered 
up  their  lives  in  defence  of  Our  holy  religion.  In  addition  to  those 
so  represented  as  having  been  personally  engaged  in  the  Holy  War, 
H  is  probable  that  in  some  other  instances  they  may  have  represented 
persons  who  had  laid  themselves  under  a  vow  to  go  to  Palestine,  or 
who  had  been  signed  with  the  cross  preparatory  to  the  voyage, 
but  had  been  prevented  by  death  from  fulfilling  their  vow.  Some 
few  indeed  might  possibly  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  persons 
who  had  made  pilgrimages  thither,  merely  out  of  devotion  5  and 
among  the  latter  probably  was  the  lady  of  the  family  of  Metham,  of 
Metham,  in  Yorkshire;  to  whose  memory  a  cross-legged  monument 
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was  placed  in  a  chapel  adjoiningthe  once  collegiate  exarch  of  Howden, 
and  is  at  this  day  remaining,  together  with  that  of  her  husband, 
on  the  same  tomb. 

"  As  this  religions  mania  lasted  no  longer  than  the  reign  of  our 
Henry  III.,  the  seventh  and  last  crusade  being  published  in  the 
year  1268  j  and  the  whole  order  of  Knights  Templars  dissolved  in 
the  sixth  of  Edward  II.,  military  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land,  as 
well  as  devout  pilgrimages  thither,  had  their  period  by  the  year 
1312;  consequently  none  of  those  cross-legged  monuments  can  be  of 
a  more  early  date  than  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  when  those  ex- 
peditions first  took  place  in  this  kingdom,  nor  later  than  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.,  or  the  beginning  of  that  of  Edward  III." 

It  is  usual  to  find  in  these  monuments  the  feet  of  the  effigy  of  the 
knight  resting  on  the  body  of  a  lion,  which  was  intended  as  the 
symbol  of  military  courage  and  valour ;  whilst  the  feet  of  the  lady, 
where  a  lady  is  represented,  rest  on  the  body  of  a  dog,  denoting  the 
symbol  of  fidelity. 

The  table  tomb  appears  to  have  been  contemporary  with  the  cross- 
legged  monuments.  The  table  tomb  has  the  figures  recumbent  upon 
it,  with  their  hands  joined  in  a  praying  posture,  sometimes  with  a 
rich  canopy  5  and  again,  some  very  plain,  without  any  figures.  Round 
the  edge  of  these  were  sometimes  inscriptions  on  brass  plates,  which 
are  now  too  frequently  torn  off  and  destroyed. 

The  most  ancient  table  monument  that  is  extant  of  the  sovereigns 
of  this  kingdom,  is  that  of  King  John,  in  the  choir  of  Worcester 
cathedral.  His  effigy  lies  on  the  tomb,  crowned  5  in  his  right  hand 
he  holds  the  sceptre,  in  his  left  a  sword,  the  point  of  which  is 
received  into  the  mouth  of  a  Hon  couchant  at  his  feet.  The  figure  is 
as  large  as  life,  and  the  body  was  doubtless  placed  in  the  coffin,  nearly 
in  the  same  form,  and  arrayed  in  such  a  robe  as  the  figure  on  the 
tomb,  with  his  sword  in  his  left  hand  and  booted.  On  each  side  of 
the  head,  on  the  tomb,  are  cumbent  effigies  in  small,  of  the  Bishops 
St.  Oswald  and  St.  Wulstan,  represented  as  censing  him." 
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In  the  year  1426/8  Sir  William  Harington,  knt., 
according  to  Collinson,  (the  Liber  Regis  calls  him  Sir 
John)  founded  a  chantry  in  Porlock  church,  for  two 
priests  to  celebrate  divine  service  daily,  for  the  health 
of  his  own  soul,  and  the  sonls  of  his  ancestors;  which 
chantry  he  endowed  with  lands  in  Ugborough,  in  the 
county  of  Devon;  as  also  with  divers  messuages  in  the 
town  of  Porlock.  The  house  wherein  the  priest  re- 
sided, is  standing  near  the  church,  and  is  still  called 
the  Chantry  House.  In  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticusy  there 
are  the  following  particulars  relating  to  this  chantry: 

1535.    William  England  and  Robert  Laurauns, 
chantry  priests. 

Rents  of  assize  as  well  of  the  free 
as  the  customary  tenants  in  Ug- 
borough    20    4     1 

Rent  of  a  tenement,  with  the  ap- 
purtenances, in  Doverhayes ....     320 

Perquisites  of  the  courts 0  10    0 


23  16  1 


Out  of  which  there  is  paid 
the  fee  of  John  Gylbert 
Seneschal  there 0  13 


Carried  forward,  £0  13    4  23  16    1 

*  Rot  Pat.  Pro  Cantor,  de  Porlock,  In  Com.  Somersett.  14  Edw.  IV.  m.  13. 
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Brought  forward,  £0  IS    4  23  16    I 

In  alms  distributed  to  di- 
vers poor  persons  on  the 
foundation  of  Sir  John 
Hariugtoi),  knt *»  4    6    8 

A  payment  to  the  rector 
of  Porlock  ,,., 0    2    6 

A  payment  to  the  lord  of 
Lqccombe,  as  a  chief- 
rent    ,  0    0    8 

To  the  abbot  of  Cleve  for 
procurations  and  visita- 
tions of  the  same  chan- 
try priests 0  10    0 

Apaymentto the  principal 

lord    ..• 0    0    5 


5  13    7 


Clear. £18    2    6 


Dr.  Heylyn  informs  us  that  chantries  consisted  of  salaries  to  one 
or  more  priests  to  say  mass  daily  for  the  souls  of  their  deceased 
founders,  which,  not  subsisting  of  themselves,  were  generally  incor- 
porated and  united  with  some  church,  parochial  or  otherwise."  As 
there  were  forty-seven  chantries  in  the  old  church  of  St.  Paul  at 
London,  and  but  fourteen  altars/*  it  was  possible  for  several  to  be 
founded  at  the  same  altar.  From  the  remaining  "  FenesteUse"  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  conclude,  that  at  the  east  tad*,  of  tike  north  and 

*  FaUcr*!  Church  History,  p.  350. 
^Heylyn'tHi(rtoi7oft)wRawiwtion,p.5l. 
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tenth  aiks  of  many  parish  ehnrcbee,  two  sadb  altars  once  stood* 
wham  oftrinting  priest*  were  bound  by  en  oath  to  exhibit  fee 
obedience  to  the  curate  of  the  mother  church  )*  and  the  feur  priests 
appointed  to  officiate  in  the  chantry  of  John  Holland,  dake  of  Exeter, 
i»  St  Katharine's,  near  the  Tower,  uieie  bound  to  the  choir  every 
double  feast  in  the  year.*  In  chantries  founded  far  ©ore  than  one 
dtagyaun,  it  was  usual  for  each  to  say  a  different  mass,  one  of  which 
wis  always  of  "Requiem,"  When  a  person  was  not  sufficiently  rich  to 
endow  a  perpetual  chantry,  it  was  common  for  an  anniversary  chap* 
lain  to  sing  masses  far  the  repose  of  his  sool  during  a  certain  space, 
for  which  a  stipend  was  left  as  appears  by  the  will  of  Robert.  Wokey, 
father  of  the  famous  Cardinal.88 


IB  the  cbnrcb-yartf  there  is  a  stately  stone  cross, 
with  three  rows  of  steps,  which  is  kept  in  good  re- 
pair by  the  parishioners.  There  is  also  a  large  and 
yenerable  yew  tree  standing  near  the  cross,  casting 
its  shade  around  to  a  considerable  distance* 


The  erase  was  under  one  form  or  other  of  it,  aland  of  monument 
of  art,  which  Tery  long  and  very  generally  subsisted.  It  was  con- 
tracted of  yarions  materials,  but  most  commonly  of  stone*  and  was 
istanded  to  answer  a  variety  of  purposes,  cavil  and  religions.  Their 
general  design  was  to  excite  public  homage  to  the  religion  of  Cams? 
oncined,  and  to  inspire  men  with  a  sense  of  morality  and  piety. 
Thsy  were  not  only  plaoed  in  church-yard*,  bnt  were  also  frequently 
erected  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  districts,  of  church  property,  and  of 
sanotnsryi  some  were  erected  as  monuments  to  the  memory  of 
;pempna.    The  preaching  cross,  stone  pnlpit,  or  oratory,  was 


«  A jtteVt  Fmrgon  Juris  Canenlcl,  n.  166.         «  Royal  Wills,  p.  *B7. 
ttFlddss'sUfeofWolsey. 
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probably  firist  erected  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  and  accommoda- 
ting the  minister  when  he  preached  to  a  large  concourse  of  people  in 
the  open  air,  or  for  his  convenience  in  reading  the  funeral  service. 
There  were  also  market  crosses  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  The 
crosses  of  memorial  erected  by  King  Edward  I.  where  the  corpse  of 
his  beloved  Queen,  Eleanor,  rested  in  its  progress  from  the  place  of 
her  death  to  London,  were  of  peculiar  beauty.  There  were  fifteen  of 
these  elegant  structures,  but  only  three  are  now  remaining,  one  at 
Geddington,  another  at  Northampton,  and  the  third  at  Wahham. 
Their  peculiar  beauty,  as  specimens  of  architecture  and  productions 
of  ancient  art,  serve  to  excite  regret  at  the  destruction  of  the  others. 


It  was  not  until  the  days  of  Pope  Gregory  II.,  early  in  the  eighth 
century,  that  church-yards  had  a  beginning ;  the  dead  being  usually 
buried  either  near  the  highways,  as  the  lloman  laws  directed,  and 
which  practice  was  followed  by  the  Christian  congregations,  or  else  in 
places  remote  from  the  walls  of  the  city  or  town,  set  apart  for  that 
purpose.  But  in  the  time  of  Gregory  II.  the  priests  and  monks 
began  to  offer  prayers  for  the  deceased,  and  received  gifts  and  offer- 
ings from  the  relations  for  the  performance  of  those  duties  j  on 
which  they  requested  the  Pope,  that  the  dead  might  be  buried  near 
the  places  of  the  monks*  abode,  or  in  the  very  churches  or  monas- 
teries -,  in  order  that  the  relations,  coming  to  the  worship  and  solem- 
nities used  in  those  places,  might  see  their  graves,  remember  them, 
and  be  moved  to  join  in  prayer  and  processions  near  their  remains. 
Cuthbert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  750,  brought  over  this 
practice  into  England,  and  hence  is  dated  the  origin  of  church- 
yard* in  this  island  used  as  burial-grounds  5  thence  it  grew  into 
a  custom  to  bury  in  the  church,  so  much  that  it  gave  occasion 
to  a  canon,  made  somewhat  before  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, de  non  sepeUendo  in  Ec  clems.  Then  it  was  practised 
in  the  nave,  or  body,  only  of  the  church,  and  afterwards  under  arches 
by  the  side  of  the  walls.  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  who  brought  up  the  use  of  vaults  in  chancels 
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and  under  the  very  altars,  when  he  re-built  the  church  of  Canterbury 
about  the  year  1075.84 

In  the  southern  counties  of  England  almost  every  church-yard  has 
its  yew-tree,  and  some  have  two;  but  in  the  northern  counties  few 
are  to  be  found.  An  anonymous  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine,9 suggests  that  the  yew  afforded  branches  for  the  processions  on 
Palm  Sunday.  In  the  eastern  and  northern  counties  the  children 
gather  the  branches  of  the  sallow,  which  is  then  in  flower,  and  carry 
them  about  on  that  festival. 

The  yew-tree  has  been  considered  an  emblem  of  mourning  from 
the  earliest  times.  The  more  ancient  Greeks  planted  round  their 
tombs  such  trees  only,  as  bore  no  fruit,  as  the  elm,  the  cypress,  and 
the  yew.  This  practice  they  received  from  the  Egyptians;  the 
Romans  adopted  it  from  the  Greeks;  and  the  Britons  from  the 
Romans.  From  long  habits  of  association  the  yew  acquired  a  sacred 
character ;  and  therefore  was  considered  as  the  best  and  most  appro- 
priate ornament  for  consecrated  ground.  The  custom  of  placing 
them  singly  is  equally  ancient  Statius  calls  it  the  solitary  yew  j 
and  it  was,  at  one  time,  as  common  in  the  church-yards  of  Italy  as 
it  is  now  in  North  and  South  Wales.  In  many  villages  of  that 
principality  the  yew  tree  and  the  church  are  coeval  with  each  other.* 

The  comparative  value  of  a  yew  with  other  trees,  in  former  times,  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  table,  taken  from  the  ancientlaws  of  Wales:— . 

A  consecrated  yew,  its  value  is  a  pound. 
An  oak,  its  value  is  six-score  pence. 
4  misseltoe  branch,  its  value  is  three-score  pence. 
Thirty-pence  is  the  value  of  every  principal  branch  in  the  oak. 
Three-score  pence  is  the  value  of  a  sweet  apple  tree. 
Thirty-pence  is  the  value  of  a  sour  apple  tree. 
Fifteen-pence  is  the  value  of  a  wood  yew  tree. 
Seven-pence  half-penny  is  the  value  of  a  thorn  tree. 
Four-pence  is  the  value  of  every  tree  after  that. 

«  Rennet's  Par.  Antiq.  p.  592.— Newcome's  Hist,  of  St.  Alban's,  p.  109. 
*  1786,  p.  941.  **  Bucke's  Harmonics,  rol.  fi.  p.  329. 
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The  great  value  set  upon  a  consecrated  yew,  in  the  above  table, 
in  comparison  with  a  common  tree  of  the  same  kind,  induces  one, 
among  other  reasons  to  think,  that  the  yew  was  commonly  planted 
in  church-yards,  rather  from  motives  of  superstition,  than  on  account 
of  its  utility  in  making  bows,  as  many  have  supposed ;  for  a  single 
tree  would  have  afforded  a  very  scanty  supply  for  this  purpose.  Onr 
forefathers  were  particularly  careful  in  preserving  this  funereal  tree, 
whose  branches  it  was  usual  to  carry  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
grave,  and  afterward  to  deposit  therein,  under  the  bodies  of  their 
departed  friends.  Our  learned  Ray  says,  that  our  ancestors  planted 
the  yew  in  church-yards,  because  it  was  an  ever-green  tree,  as  a 
symbol  of  that  immortality  which  they  hoped  and  believed  for  the 
persons  there  deposited.  For  the  same  reason  branches  or  twigs  of 
this  and  other  ever-green  trees  are  even  yet  carried  in  funerals  and 
thrown  into  the  grave  with  the  corpse  in  some  parts  of  England; 
and  in  Wales,  planted  with  flowers,  upon  the  grave  itself. 

Formerly,  says  Mr.  Gilpin,87  the  yew  was  what  the  oak  is  now, 
the  basis  of  onr  [national]  strength.  Of  it  the  old  English  yeoman 
made  his  long-bow,  which,  he  vaunted,  none  but  an  Englishman 
could  bend.  In  shooting  he  did  not,  as  in  other  nations,  keep  his 
left  hand  steady,  and  draw  his  bow  with  his  right  5  but  keeping  his 
right  at  rest  upon  the  nerve,  he  pressed  the  whole  weight  of  his  body 
into  the  horns  of  his  bow.  Hence  arose  the  English  phrase  of 
bending  a  bow ;  and  the  French  of  drawing  one. 

So  great  was  the  demand  for  yew  in  the  days  of  archery,  that  our 
own  stock  could  not  supply  the  bowyers  $  and  they  were  obliged  by 
statute  to  import  staves  of  it  for  making  bows,  sometimes  at  a  very 
high  price.  By  the  fifth  of  Edward  IV.  it  was  directed  that  every 
Englishman  in  Ireland,  and  Irishman  dwelling  with  Englishmen, 
shall  have  an  English  bow  of  his  own  height,  made  of  yew,  wyche, 
hazel,  ash,  or  auburae,  (perhaps  alder).  Bnt  "  as  for  brazell,"  says 
Roger  Ascham,88  "  elme,  wyche,  and  ashe,  experience  doth  prove  them 

*  Forert  Scenery,  vol.  I  p.  92.       *  Works,  ed.  Bens.  133. 
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to  be  bat  mean  for  botree  $  and  so  to  conclude,  ewe,  of  all  other 
things  is  that,  whereof  perfect  shooting'  would  have  a  bowe  made*** 
All  Venetian  ships  with  every  butt  of  malmsey  wine,  were  to 
import  ten  bow  staves,  as  the  price  had  risen  from  forty  shillings 
to  eight  pounds  a  hundred.  The  eighth  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  10, 
regulates  the  price  of  bows,  and  the  thirteenth  Of  Elizabeth,  chap. 
14,  enacts  that  bow  staves  shall  be  brought  into  the  realm  from  the 
Hans  towns  and  the  eastward.  From  the  end,  however,  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  archery  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  a 
pastime.9 


Id  1776,  the  money  expended  in  this  parish  on 
account  of  the  poor  was  £30  \3$.  2d. ;  and  in  1785, 
£61  18*.  6d. 

In  1803,  the  money  raised  by  the  parish  rates,  in- 
cluding the  tithings  of  Bossington,  Sparks-Hay,  and 
Yearnor,  was  £180  16$.  0d.,  at  2s.  4d.  in  the  ponnd. 
In  1814,  the  estimated  annual  value  of  the  real  property 
in  this  parish,  as  assessed  to  the  property  tax,  was 

In  Porlock £1435 

Bossington     1001 

Part  of  Yearnor . . 320 

£2756 
In  1818,  the  county  rate  was 

ForPorlock £1     9  lOf 

Bossington    1     0  10£ 

Part  of  Yearnor 0    6    8 

»  Arctoologla,  Vol.  til.  p.  M  to  *5 
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The  land  tax  charged  annually  upon  the  tithings  of 
Porlock,  Bossington,  and  Yearnor,  is  as  under : — 

Porlock £64    0  10 

Bossingtou 82     1    0 

Yearnor    17  13    6 


In  1801,  the  resident  population  of  this  parish  was 

600. 

In  the  population  abstract  of  1821,  the  return  for 

.Porlock  stands  thus : 

Houses  inhabited    ." 138 

Houses  uninhabited    3 

Houses  building 2 

Families   151 

Of  whom  were  employed 

In  agriculture 78 

In  trade    49 

All  others 24 

Persons : — viz. 

Males ; 361 

Females    408 


Total  769 
Increase  in  twenty  years  • . .  169 
.  In  the  parochial  returns  relating  to  the  education  of 
the  poor,  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1818,  the 
Rev.  H.  M.  Passmore,  the  minister  of  this  parish, 
states  that  there  is  a  small  day  school  here,  supported 
by  voluntary  subscription,  consisting  of  twenty-three 
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children.    The  poor  are  very  anxious  to  have  their 
children  educated,  and  would  be  thankful  for  any 
assistance  afforded  them. 
In  1815,  there  were  forty-seven  poor  here. 


BENEFACTIONS  TO   THE   POOR. 

Against  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  nave  of  the  church, 
there  is  a  table  containing  the  following  statement  of 
benefactions  to  the  poor :— on  the  top  are  the  arms 
of  Rogers,  namely,  argent,  a  chevron,  between  three 
bucks  trippant,  sable. 

"  Henry  Rogers,  of  Cannington,  esq.  sometime  lord 
of  this  manor,  by  his  last  will  gave  the  sum  of  £2350 
for  the  purchasing  of  lands,  the  clear  rents  and  profits 
thereof  to  be  employed  towards  the  maintenance  of 
twenty  poor  people ;  eight  of  the  said  poor  to  live 
within  the  manor  of  Porlock,  and  to  have  their  pro- 
portions ;  which  lands  have  been  since  purchased  in 
the  names  of  Sir  Edward  Wyndham,  bart.,  Sir  Francis 
Warre,  bait.,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  twelve 
trustees ;  and  when  any  five  of  them  shall  die,  the  sur- 
vivors are,  within  six  months  after,  to  elect  so  many 
more  fit  and  able  persons  to  manage  the  trust.  The 
vicar  of  Cannington,  for  the  time  being,  is  appointed 
to  be  one,  according  to  a  deed  of  trust,  one  copy 
whereof  remains  in  our  vestry. 

William  Ruscomb,  Steward* 
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There  is  also  another  charity  of  £25  a  year,  being 
the  rent  of  an  estate  in  Winsford  parish,  formerly  left 
by  Mrs.  Rogers. 

In  the  fifteenth  report  of  the  commissioners  con- 
cerning charities,  there  is  the  following  account  of  Mr. 
Rogers's  benefaction : — 

"  Henry  Rogers,  by  his  will,  bearing  date  the  8th  of 
May,  1672,  bequeathed  to  his  trustees  and  executors 
therein  named,  the  sum  of  £600  for  the  parish  of  Can- 
ni ngton,  in  this  county ;  the  trusts  whereof  he  declared 
in  the  following  words: — c  Towards  raising  a  stock 
'and  a  working-house  for  maintenance  of  the  poor, 
'  such  as  are  now  inhabiting  within  the  parish  of  Cut* 
'  nmgton,  or  hereafter  may  inhabit  there,  and  whose 
'ancestors  have  been  born  there,  but  not  to  any  new 
€  incomers  or  intruders  that  shall  hereafter  come  to 
€  settle  there.' 

"  The  said  testator  then  proceeds  as  follows  >— 

'  Item,  I  give  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Poriock, 
'  the  like  sum  of  £600  to  be  laid  out  and  employed  by 
'  my  trustees  and  executors,  for  maintaining  of  tie 
*  poor  there,  as  I  have  before  directed,  for  Cannington.' 

"  In  or  about  the  year  1688,  an  information  *nts 
filed  in  the  court  of  chancery,  by  his  Majesty's,  then 
Attorney-General,  at  the  relation  of  the  church  wardens 
and  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  several  parishes  of 
Fifield,  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  and  Canning* 
ton  and  Porlock,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  against 
the  several  persons  therein  mentioned  to  be  the  trus- 
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tees  of  the  said  Henry  Rogers,  deceased,  defendants, 
for  establishing  these  charities ;  and  by  a  decree  made 
in  the  said  cause,  dated  23rd  of  July,  1689,  reciting, 
that  the  said  several  sums  bequeathed  by  the  said  Henry 
Rogers,  to  the  said  parishes  respectively,  had  been  paid 
by  his  executors,  it  was  declared,  that  the  said  several 
sums  of  money  ought  to  be  applied  according  to  the 
will  of  the  said  testator,  that  it  should  be  referred  to 
one  of  the  masters  of  the  said  court,  to  certify  the  most 
convenient  method  of  laying  out  the  said  several  sums 
of  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  parishes  respec- 
tively, and  that  the  said  money  should  be  laid  out  as 
the  said  master  should  direct" 

"By  indentures  of  lease  and  release,  dated  re- 
spectively the  29th  and  30th  of  January,  1689,  and 
made  between  Thomas  Kent  and  others,  of  the  first 
part;  Alexander  Popham,  esq.  and  others  therein 
named,  of  the  second  part ;  and  Warwick  Bampfylde, 
esq.,  of  the  third  part ;  the  said  Thomas  Kent,  and 
others,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  £460,  which 
said  money  was  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the  said  £600 
above-mentioned  to  have  been  given  to  the  said  parish 
of  Porlock,  by  the  will  of  the  said  Henry  Rogers 
aforesaid,  did  convey  to  the  said  Alexander  Popham, 
and  others,  of  the  second  part,  their  heirs  and  assigns, 
all  that  messuage  and  tenement  commonly  called  by 
the  name  of  Nether  Staddon,  situate  at  Winsford- 
Bossing,  in  the  county  of  Somerset;  and  all  that  piece 
or  close  of  ground,  commonly  called  by  the  name  of 
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Lower  Staddon,  situate  in  Winsford  aforesaid;  to  hoM 
to  them,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  for  ever,  in  trust,  that 
they  and  the  survivor  of  them,  his  and  their  heirs  and 
assigns,  should  for  ever  thereafter,  dispose  of  the  rents 
and  profits  of  the  said  premises,  towards  raising  a 
stock  for  keeping  such  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of 
Porlock,  as  were  then    inhabiting  within  the  same 
parish,  or  should  inhabit  there,  and  whose  ancestors 
had  been  born  there ;  but  not  to  any  new  incomers 
or  intruders  that  should  come  to  settle  there;  and 
upon  further  trust,  that  when  any  three  or  more  of 
the  trustees  should  die,  the  survivor  should  convey 
the  said  trust  premises  to  six  or  more  persons,  sub- 
stantial freeholders,  leaseholders  or  copyholders,  inhabit- 
ing in  or  near  the  said  parish  of  Porlock  to  be  trustees  of 
the  said  premises,  and  so  toties  quoties;  all  sncb  new 
trustees  to  be  from  time  to  time  chosen  by  the  minis- 
ter, or  incumbent  of  the  said  parish,  together  with  the 
churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  most  sub- 
tantial  inhabitants  of  the  same  parish  for  the  time  being. 
"  By  an  indenture,  bearing  date  the  2nd  of  Decem- 
ber, 1806,  made  between  John   Kent  and  William 
Stoate,   of  Porlock,   of  the  one  part;    and  George 
Pollen,  rector  of  Porlock,  and  several  other  persons 
therein  named,  of  the  other  part ;   reciting  the  said 
will,  decree,  and  indentures,  of  the  29th  and  30th  of 
January,  1689,  last  mentioned ;  and  also  reciting  di- 
vers intermediate  conveyances  of  the  trust  property 
to  new  trustees,  whereby  the  same  was  become  vested 
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hi  them  the  said  John  Kent  and  William  Stoate,  did 
thereby  grant,  release  and  confirm  the  said  trust 
estates  nnto  the  said  George  Pollen  and  others;  to 
hold  to  them,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  for  ever,  upon 
the  trusts  of  the  said  will  and  indentures,  therein 
before-mentioned." 

The  present  trustees  are  the  Rev.  Hugh  Passmore, 
curate  of  Porlock;  William  Terrell,  John  Fry,  John 
Slowley,  Robert  Griffiths,  John  Rawle,  Thomas  Fry, 
William  Stoate,  Thomas  Parramore,  William  Fry, 
John  Groves,  William  Ridler,  and  William  Thomas. 

The  premises  called  Nether  and  Lower  Staddon,  in 
the  parish  of  Winsford,  constitute  one  farm,  consisting 
of  fifty  or  sixty  acres  of  high  land,  and  is  now  let  to 
William  Ridler,  a  farmer,  living  in  the  said  parish,  as 
tenant  from  year  to  year,  at  the  rent  of  forty  pounds. 
It  was  let  by  the  minister  and  trustees  to  the  best 
tenant,  and  for  the  highest  rent  that  could  be  obtained 
for  the  same. 

The  rent  is  received  by  the  overseers  of  the  parish 
of  Porlock,  and  applied  by,  them,  together  with  the 
monies  raised  for  the  support  of  the  poor  of  the  parish, 
and  accounted  for  by  the  overseers,  together  with  the 
poor-rates.  This  rent  appears  by  the  overseers*  books 
always  to  have  had  the  same  application. 

A  moiety  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  certain  lands  in 
Cannington  aforesaid,  which  were  purchased  with  the 
sum  of  £2350,  were  to  be  applied  towards  the  main- 
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tenance  of  twenty  poor  persons,  four  of  whom  were  to 
be  of  the  parish  of  Burnham,  and  sixteen  of  the  manor 
of  Porlock. 

Eight  shares  of  this  property  belong  to  the  parish 
of  Porlock,  and  the  amount  is  paid  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  trust  to  an  agent  at  Porlock,  for  distribution, 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  decree.  The  agent 
so  employed  for  receiving  and  distributing  the  shares 
belonging  to  the  parish  of  Porlock,  is  Mr.  John  Rawle,*0 
a  substantial  farmer,  resident  in  the  parish.  He  makes 
the  distribution  in  equal  portions  to  sixteen  poor  per- 
sons, nominated  by  the  trustees  of  the  said  charity, 
not  receiving  parish  pay,  and  living  within  the  manor 
of  Porlock,  and  continues  the  payments  to  the  same 
persons  until  vacancies  occur  by  death.  The  minister 
has  hitherto  usually  been  consulted  by  the  trustees,  on 
the  appointment  of  the  objects  of  the  charity. 


Soon  after  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  the  manor  of  Porlock  was  given  by  the 
conqueror  to  Baldwin  de  Execestre,  one  of  his  faithful 
adherents  and  followers  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  in 
Domesday  Book,  the  following  description  of  it : — 

"Drogo  holds  of  Baldwin  de  Execestre  Portloc. 
Algar  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  and  it  was 
assessed  to  the  geld  for  three  hides.  The  arable  land 
is  sufficient  for  12  ploughs.     There  are  6  villans,  3 

•*  Mr.  John  Rawle,  since  this  Report  ww  made,  has  left  Porlock. 
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bordars,  and  6  bondmen;  300  acres  of  wood,  and 
500  acres  of  pasture.  When  be  received  it,  it  was 
worth  four  pounds,  now  only  25  shillings/' 

In  the  Exeter  Domesday,  fo.  294,  this  Drogo  is 
called  Rogo  Fits  Nigel,  and  he  is  said  to  hold  here  in 
demesne  one  hide  and  a  half,  and  the  tenants  in 
viUanage  the  other  land. 

This  Baldwin  had  various  appellations,  sometimes 
being  denominated  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  from 
his  country,  or  his  residence,  and  sometimes  from  his 
officiary  dignity.  He  is  sometimes  called  Baldwin 
de  Brioniis,  from  his  father  having  been  earl  of  Bri- 
enne  in  Normandy ;  at  others  Baldwin  de  Molis,  from 
the  castle  of  Mola  in  that  duchy,  where  be  was  born ; 
again  Baldwin  de  Exeter,  from  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Devonshire,  and  Baldwin  Vicecvmes>  and 
Baldwin  Sheriff9,  from  having  the  government  of  that 
county  intrusted  to  him  by  the  conqueror. 

He  was  descended  from  Richard  I.  doke  of  Nor* 
mandy,  whose  natural  son  Geoffrey  bore  the  title  of 
earl  of  Ewe.  The  latter  had  a  son  Gilbert  Crispin, 
earl  of  Brienne,  whose  two  sons,  Richard  Fitz-Gilbert 
(ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Clare)  and  this  Baldwin, 
accompanied  William  duke  of  Normady  into  England. 
Baldwin  had  great  possessions  given  him  in  the  counties 
of  Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Devon,  in  which  latter  county 
he  held  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  lordships,  and  in 
Exeter  nineteen  houses,  besides  the  castle  which  he 
built  there,  and  in  which  he  resided.     He  married 
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Albreda  cousin  of  the  conqueror,  and  daughter  of  his 
aunt;  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Richard,  Robert, 
and  William.  His  eldest  son  and  his  posterity  assumed 
the  name  de  Redvers,  de  Ripariis,  now  Rivets. 

Collinson,  in  his  History  of  Somerset,91  says  that 
the  successors  of  this  Baldwin,  earls  of  Devon,  enjoyed 
this  estate,  but  in  process  of  time  enfeoffed  the  manor 
on  the  family  of  Rages  or  Fitz-Roges,  of  which  name 
were  many  in  this  county,  and  also  in  that  of  Devon ; 
but  it  appears  from  Domesday  Book  that  the  first 
possessor  Baldwin  de  Exeter,  conferred  it  upon  Drogo, 
the  same  person  who  is  called  Rogo  Fitz-Nigel  in  the 
Exeter  Domesday,  and  who  was  probably  the  ancestor 
of  the  family  of  Roges  or  Fitz-Roges  above-mentioned. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Anthony  de  Porlock,  a 
local  surname  assumed  from  this  town,  held  half  a 
knight's  fee  in  Porlock  of  Robert  Fitz-Roges.  And 
in  the  first  year  of  Richard  I.  (1189),  Simon  Fitz- 
Roges,  lord  of  this  manor,  paid  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
shillings  for  impleading  his  right  to  half  a  knight's 
fee  in  Porlock  against  Richard  de  Raleigh.  This  half 
knight's  fee  was  ever  after  held  of  the  castle  of  Oak- 
hampton,  the  barony  of  the  earls  of  Devon*  And 
accordingly  we  find  that  by  an  inquisition  taken  in  the 
first  of  Richard  II.  (1377),  Hugh  de  Courtenay,  late 
earl  of  Devon,  held  half  a  knight's  fee  in  Porlock,  as 
of  the  honour  of  Oakhampton.9* 

•i  vol.  ii.  p.  36. 
•*  Inq.  p.  m.  1  Ric.  2.  No.  12.— Chal.  vol.  lii.  p.  2. 
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Previously  to  the  twenty-sixth  of  Edward  I.  the 
town  of  Porlock,  with  its  woods,  heaths,  and  appurte- 
nances, then  the  property  of  Simon  Roges  de  Porlock, 
had  been  included  by  encroachment  within  the  boun- 
dary of  the  forest  of  Exmoor ;  but  in  that  year  it  was 
disafforested,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  charter  of 
forests;  and  entirely  freed  from  the  oppressive  restric- 
tions of  the  forest  laws. 

This  manor  and  the  advowson  of  the  church  con- 
tinued for  many  generations  in  the  family  of  Roges, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  By 
an  inquisition  taken  in  the  thirty-fourth  of  Edward  I. 
(1306),  Simon  Roges  de  Porlock  and  Isabella  his  wife 
were  found  to  hold  the  town  of  Porlock.93  Sometime 
before  1317,  Simon  Roges  de  Porlock  being  then  dead, 
Herbert  de  Marisco,  who  had  married  Isabel  his  widow, 
presented  Richard  de  Birlaunde  to  the  church  here. 

After  this  the  manor  of  Porlock  passed  to  the  family 
of  Stokhay,  and  after  some  descents  to  Sir  Nigel  de 
Loaring  (de  Lotharingia,  now  Lorraine)  knight  of  the 
garter.  In  the  thirty-ninth  of  Edward  III.,  this  Sir 
Nigel  de  Loaring  obtained  a  charter  of  the  king  for  a 
market  and  fair  at  Porlock,  and  also  a  licence  to  make 
a  park  there.9*  He  married  Margaret  daughter  of  Sir 
Ralph  Beaupel,  of  Lankey,  in  the  county  of  Devon, 

"  Inq.  p.  m.  34  Edw.  I.  Simon  Roges  de  Porlock  et  Isabella  uxor  ejus, 
Poriocke  vffla  extent  ibidem  ampla.— Cal.  vol.  i.  p.  206. 

m  Rot  Chart  39  ft  40  Edw.  m.  No.  10.— Calendar,  p.  185. 
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by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  to  whom  he  left  this 
and  his  other  estates.  Elizabeth,  the  elder,  (called 
Isabel  by  Collinson)  became  the  wife  of  Robert  Lord 
Harington ;  and  Margaret,  the  younger,  first  married 
Thomas  Peyner,  and  secondly,  Sir  Thomas  Poytiings, 
knight. 

On  the  partition  of  these  estates  between  the  daugh- 
ters, the  manor  of  Porloek  came  to  Robert  Lord 
Harington,  and  in  the  seventh  of  Henry  IV.  this  Ro- 
bert Lord  Harington,  was  found  by  an  inquisition  to 
hold  the  manor  of  Porloek,  and  the  advowson  of  the 
church,  as  of  the  manor  of  Oakhampton.95  Afterward 
this  manor  and  advowson  descended  to  William  Bon- 
ville,  Lord  Harington,  and  by  Cecily  his  daughter  and 
heiress,  to  Henry  Grey,  duke  of  Suffolk,  by  whose 
attainder  it  fell  to  the  crown,  and  was  granted  to  the 
family  of  Rogers  of  Cannington. 

Edward  Rogers  died  seized  of  this  manor  in  1627. 
Sir  Francis  Rogers  died  in  the  fifteenth  of  Charles  I., 
and  was  succeeded  by  Hugh  Rogers,  his  son  and  heir, 
whose  wardship  and  marriage  were  granted  to  Sir  John 
Hele  and  Thomas  Smith,  esq.  It  afterwards  came  to 
the  Blathwaites,  and  in  1790  was  possessed  by  William 
Blathwaite,  of  Dyrham,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
esq.,  and  after  his  death,  by  marriage  with  bis  daugh- 
ter, by  Admiral  Douglas. 

t  Inq.  p.  m.  7  Hen.  4^—Robert  de  Harington,  CUrater,  Poriok  Mtn*c  at 
advoc.  Eocftasb  ut  do  Msaerio  da  OkahampiOiL— CaX  vol.  ill.  p.  309. 
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The  manor  house  has  the  name  of  Worthy?  a  part 
of  it  has  been  palled  down  and  rebuilt,  and  is  at  this 
time  inhabited  by  Captain  Cox.  It  stands  near  the 
Wear,  about  two  miles  from  Porlock ;  and  at  a  little 
distance  from  it,  there  is  a  small  cottage  called  the 
oratory,  which,  tradition  says,  was  formerly  a  cell  to 
Barlinch  priory  in  this  county. 

The  rector  of  Porlock  is  also  lord  of  a  manor, 
called  "the  parson's  manor/9  the  whole  of  which  is 
held  by  copyhold  tenants  for  lives.  He  holds  a  court 
baron,  and  receives  arbitrary  fines  for  putting  in  fresh 
lives,  heriots,  &c« 

The  manor  of  Sparks-Hay,  which  formerly  was  a 
member  of  the  great  manor  of  Porlock,  belongs  to 
Lord  King. 

HAMLETS  IN  THE  PARISH  OF  PORLOCK. 


PORLOCK-WEAR. 

.  The  village  of  Porlock- Wear  stands  on  the  sea-shore, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Porlock,  and  is  properly 
its  port.  Here  is  a  good  inn,  and  a  small  quay.  It 
contains  about  twenty-one  houses.  There  are  three 
sloops  belonging  to  this  place,  and  many  fishing-boats, 
bat  few  of  the  latter  are  ever  employed,  except  in  the 
herring-fishing  season,  when,  in  some  years,  the  fisher- 
men take  great  numbers.    The  sloops  are  principally 

M  Prom  the  Anglo-Saxon  weorthig,  the  same  as  the  Latin  atrhtf*,  pradmm, 
A»*">  a  dwelling. 
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employed  in  carrying  timber,  grain,  malt,  and  flour  to 
Wales;  and  in  bringing  back  lime-stone,  coals,  and 
culm. 

This  village  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  a  beautiful 
bay,  terminating  a  sort  of  semi-circular  area,  which  is 
almost  entirely  inclosed  by  hills,  and  smiles  with  ver- 
dure and  cultivation.  Bossington  Point,  forming  the 
eastern  and  opposite  corner,  presents  a  grand  scene  of 
craggy  rocks,  some  torn  from  the  main  land ;  others 
hollowed  into  caverns  by  frequent  tempests,  and  the 
rest  elevating  themselves  in  the  boldest  manner  to  the 
height  of  full  three  hundred  feet.  On  the  eminences 
above  the  villages  there  are  hanging  woods  of  beech, 
oak,  and  elm,  which,  with  the  crags  peeping  above  the 
foliage,  have  an  uncommon  richness  and  luxuriance  of 
effect.  Stretching  along  the  mountains  that  slope 
towards  the  severn,  and  encircling  their  feet  as  well  as 
their  brows;  this  continued  thicket  tempted  us  to 
ramble  through  the  shady  mazes,  in  search  of  their 
botanical  productions.  Several  species  of  the  crypto- 
gamous  class,  deserve  at  least  in  this  district,  to  be 
ranked  among  the  rarer  ones,  such  as  bryum  verticilla- 
tum,  hypnum  compressum,  lichen  cochleatus,  scrobi- 
culatus,  and  apthosus. 

What  a  sweet  train  of  peaceful,  yet  elevated  ideas 
such  scenes  will  naturally  excite !  These  are  the  objects 
which  captivate  the  contemplative  man.  When  recalled 
to  the  portal  of  that  wide  mansion  where  "  the  busy 
hum"  of  the  more  active  part  of  his  species  is  heard,  it 
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is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  should  often  look  back 
with  emotions  of  regret  and  tenderness  to  the  serenity 
of  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  he,  who  has  been  in- 
volved, during  a  long  period,  in  the  multifarious  cares, 
and  inquietudes,  and  contentions  of  life,  will  be  in- 
capable of  feeling  the  refined  sensations,  which  the 
former  fosters  with  so  much  ardour;  nor  will  he 


•  Exempt  from  public  haunts, 


"Find  tongue*  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  streams, 
"Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.** 


The  road  to  Minehead  lies  between  several  noble  emi- 
nences, the  steep  sides  of  which  are  either  ornamented 
with  broad  patches  of  wood,  or  covered  with  excellent 
herbage  for  sheep.  The  valleys  are  remarkably  fertile, 
being  overspread  with  a  strong  deep  soil,  and  moistened 
by  numerous  rivulets.97 


WEST-PORLOCK. 


This  is  a  village  containing  sixteen  houses,  about 
half  a  mile  between  Porlock  and  Porlock-Wear. 


YEARN OR. 

This  village  stands  on  a  hill,  in  the  western  part  of 
the  parish,  and  contains  only  six  houses. 

«  Maton't  Tour  in  the  Western  Counties,  vol.  ii.  p.  93/96. 
K 
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BOSSINGTON.98 

The  hamlet  and  tithing  of  Bossington,  in  the  east- 
ern division  of  this  parish,  lies  abont  one  mile  from 
Porlock,  under  Orestone  hill.  Before  the  conquest,  this 
was  a  manor,  and  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
abbey  of  Athelney,  having  been  appropriated  to  keep- 
ing the  table  of  the  monks.  In  Domesday  book,  it  is 
entered  as  belonging  to  Ralph  de  Limesi,  one  of  the 
conqueror's  followers,  and  is  thus  described: — 

"  Ralph  de  Limesi  holds  Bosintune.  The  church 
of  Adelingi  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  and  it 
was  assessed  to  the  geld  for  one  hide.  It  was  appro- 
priated to  the  table  of  the  monks.  The  arable  land  is 
sufficient  for  five  ploughs.  There  is  in  the  demesne 
one  plough  and  one  bondman ;  there  are  five  villans 
and  two  btodars,  who  have  one  plough.  There  is  a 
pasture  one  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
It  was  and  is  now  worth  twenty  shillings.  When  the 
king  gave  his  land  to  Ralph  de  Limesi,  the  church  of 
Athelney  was  seized  of  this  manor."99 

In  the  Exeter  Domesday,  the  manor  of  Bossington 
is  entered  under  the  head  of  a  The  Land  of  the  Free 
Thanes,  in  Somersetshire,'*  of  whom  Ralph  de  Limesi 
appears  to  have  been  one.1 


**  Bossington— from  the  Belgic  Bosch;  Teutonic  Botch,  the  same  as  the 
Latin  Silva,  a  wood  or  forest— end  Tun,  a  Town— that  is  the  Forest  Town, 
from  its  vicinity  to  Exmoor  forest 

"  Excheq.  D.  vol.  i.  fo.  97,  col.  1.  »  Exon.  D.  fo.  428. 
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After  this  the  manor  was  holden  of  the  same  abbey, 
by  the  service  of  one  knights  fee  and  a  rent  of  thirty 
shillings.  In  the  time  of  Henry  II.  Talbot  de  Hethfield 
agreed,  under  his  seal,  to  hold  the  same  of  Benedict, 
abbot  of  Athelney,  and  his  successors,  and  besides  the 
above  acknowledgment,  to  assist  the  abbots  against  their 
enemies,  under  pain  of  excommunication.  His  descen- 
dants took  the  name  of  Talbot. 

Previously  to  the  twenty-sixth  of  Edward  I.  the  manor 
of  Bossington,  with  its  woods,  heaths,and  appurtenances, 
bad  been  included  by  encroachment  within  the  bound* 
aries  of  the  forest  of  Exmbor,  but  in  that  year  it  was 
disafforested,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  charter  of 
forests,  and  entirely  freed  from  the  oppressive  restric- 
tion of  the  forest  laws. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  this  manor  was  held  by  Henry 
de  Glastonbury.  In  1295,  (twenty-third  of  Edw.  I.)  this 
Henry  obtained  the  remission  of  the  tenth  charged  upon 
bis  own  proper  goods,  by  virtue  of  the  grant  made  by  the 
laity  of  the  kingdom;  and  in  1300,  (twenty-eighth  of 
Edw.I.)  he  was  returned  from  the  county  of  Somerset,  as 
holding  lands,  either  in  capite  or  otherwise  to  the  amount 
of  £40.  yearly  value  and  upwards;  and  as  such  was 
summoned  to  perform  military  service  against  the  Scots, 
and  to  attend  the  muster  at  Carlisle,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  in  that  year. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  John  Whyton  posses- 
sed this  manor,  and  died  in  the  latter  end  of  that  reign, 
leaving  by  Joan,  bis  wife, two  daughters  bis  co-heiresses, 
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namely,  Elizabeth  the  elder,  who  married  Walter 
Ffcuncefoot,  and  was  mother  of  another  Walter,  who 
did  bis  homage  for  half  the  manor  to  John  Biggc, 
abbot  of  Athelney,  in  the  third  of  Henry  VI*  and  sold 
his  right  to  John  Sydenham,  son  of  Henry,  who  mar- 
ried Margaret,  the  other  daughter;  and  in  the  thirtieth 
of  the  same  king,  on  an  award  made  by  arbitration  of 
Alexander  Hody,  then  steward  of  the  abbey,  John 
Sydenham  acknowledged  the  rent  and  services  above 
recited  for  the  whole  manor,  whereof  he  was  possessed 
ef  half  by  purchase  of  Walter  Pauncefoot. 

Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland  is  the  present  owner. 

In  1814,  the  estimated  annual  value  of  the  real  pro* 
perty  in  the  tithing  of  Bossington,  as  assessed  to  the 
property  tax,  was  £1001. — In  1818,  the  county  rate 
was  £1.  0s.  10}d. 

.  The  land  tax  charged  annually  upon  the  tithing  of 
fiossington,  is  £82.  Is.  Od. 

Bosaington  contains  24  houses. 


ASHLEY   I^ODGE. 

After  ascending  the  hill  by  the  road,  described  in  our 
account  of  the  parish  of  Culbone,  from  Porlock-Wear 
to  Culbone  church,  at  some  distance,  another  road 
branches  off  to  the  left ;  this  leads  to  Ashley  Lodge,  a 
summer  seat  belonging  to  Lord  King,  where  his  lord- 
ship occasionally  resides.  It  stands  upon  a  small  plain, 
of  about  half  an  acre,  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  a  high 
and  steep  hill,  entirely  covered  with  wood,  except  the 
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spot  on  which  the  house  stands,  and  the  small  lawn 
about  it.  The  house  i*  castellated,  and  the  view  from 
it  is  beautiful,  especially  on  a  fine  evening ;  and  in  a 
storm  it  is  awfully  grand,  from  its  vicinity  to  the 
Bristol  Channel. 


GENEALOGICAL   HISTORY   OF  THE   FAMILY  OF  KING; 

BARONS   KING,  OF  OCKHAM. 

Labor  %p$e  volupias. 

The  family  of  King  is  said  to  derive  its  origin  from 
this   county.     The  study  and  practice  of  the  laws 
have,  in  all  ages,  been  reputed  honourable ;  and  many 
individuals  have  been  raised  thereby  to  the  highest 
employments  in  the  state.     Among  these  may  be 
reckoned  Peter,  the  first  Lord  King,  who  was  the  son 
and  heir  of  Jerome  King,  of  Exeter,  who  carried  on  in 
that  city  the  business  of  a  grocer.     Mr.  King,  though 
possessed  of  considerable  property,  and  descended  from 
a  good  family,  resolved  to  bring  up  his  son  to  his  own 
trade,  and  accordingly  confined  him  to  his  shop  for 
some  years.    The  son's  inclination  to  learning,  how- 
ever, surmounted  his  situation,  and  caused  him  to 
devote  all  his  leisure  hours  to  study,  by  which  he 
became  an  excellent  scholar,  before  even  his  friends 
suspected  it-     His  maternal  uncle,  the  celebrated  John 
Locke,  surprised  at  his  prodigious  attainments,  advised 
him  to  perfect  his  studies  at  Leyden,  and  to  pursue  the 
law.     Mr.  King  accordingly  entered  himself  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  soon  made  a  rapid  progress  io  that 
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profession;  bat  not  without  haying,  in  the  interim, 
distinguished  himself  by  publishing  "An  Inquiry  into 
the  Constitution,  Discipline,  Unity,  and  Worship  of 
the  Primitive  Church,  that  flourished  within  the  first 
three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  faithfully  collected 
out  of  the  extant  writings  of  those  ages."  London, 
1691-  -  And  A  few  years  afterward  he  published  "  The 
History  of  the  Apostles'  Creed"    London,  1702. 

In  1699,  he  was  returned  member  of  parliament  for 
the  borough  of  Beeralston,  in  Devonshire,  for  which 
place  he  also  sat  during  the  five  succeeding  parliaments 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  In  the  first  of  George 
T.  in  Michaelmas  term,  1714,  he  was  appointed  lord 
chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas ;  and  on  the  5th 
of  April  following,  was  sworn  of  his  majesty's  privy 
council.  Also  in  consideration  of  his  great  merits, 
was  created;; on  the  29th  of  May,  1725,  a  peer 
of  the  realm,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Lord  King, 
Baron  of  Ockham,  in  the  county  of  Surry ;  and  on 
the  1st  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  was  declared  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England  ;  and  was  one  of  the 
lords  justices  for  the  administration  of  the  government 
during  his  majesty's  absence  in  Hanover.  He  was  again, 
on  the  31st  of  May,  1727,  appointed  one  of  the  lords 
justices;  and  on  the  demise  of  George  L  the  great  seal 
was,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1727,  delivered  to  him  by 
his  successor,  George  II.  and  his  lordship  took  the 
oath  of  lord  chancellor.  He  had  likewise  a  pension  of 
£6000  a  year,  payable  out  of  the  post-office. 
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Lord  King  is  supposed  not  to  have  made  such  * 
6gure  as  chancellor,  as  was  expected  from  the  character 
that  raised  him  to  that  office.  However,  he  took  ex- 
traordinary pains  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  which, 
by  degrees,  impaired  his  constitution,  and  brought  on 
paralysis ;  and  his  disorder  increasing,  he  resigned  the 
seals  on  the  29th  of  November,  1733,  and  departed 
this  life  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1734,  aged  sixty-five. 

His  lordship's  remains  were  interred  in  the  parish 
church  of  Ockham  in  Surry,  in  which  there  is  a 
monument  erected  to  his  memory,  with  a  fine  marble 
statue  of  his  lordship,  and  an  inscription  relating  these 
farther  particulars:— »- 

"He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  of  worthy  and 
substantial  parents  ;  but  with  a  genius  greatly  superior 
to  his  birth.  By  his  industry,  prudence,  learning,  and 
virtue,  he  raised  himself  to  the  highest  character  and 
reputation,  and  to  the  highest  posts  and  dignities.  He 
applied  himself  to  his  studies  in  the  Inner  Temple ;  and 
to  an  exact  and  complete  knowledge  in  all  the  parts  and 
history  of  the  law,  added  the  most  extensive  learning, 
theological  and  civil.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1699;  recorder  of  the 
city  of  London  in  the  year  1708 ;  made  chief  justice 
of  the  common  pleas  1714;  on  the  accession  of  King 
George  I.  created  Lord  King,  baron  of  Ockham,  and 
raised  to  the  post  and  dignity  of  lord  high  chancellor 
of  Great  Britain,  1726.  Under  the  labour  and  fatigues 
of  which  weighty  place,  sinking  into  a  paralytic  disease, 
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he  resigned  it  November  29th,  1733;  and  died  July 
22nd,  1734,  aged  sixty-five;  a  friend  to  true  religion 
and  liberty.  He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Richard 
Seys,  of  Boverton,  in  Glamorganshire,  esq.,  with  whom 
be  lived  to  the  day  of  his  death  in  perfect  love  and 
happiness.  And  left  issue  by  her  four  sons,  John,  now 
Lord  King;  Peter,  William,  and  Thomas;  and  two 
daughters,  Elizabeth,  and  Anne/* 

John,  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  succeeded  him  in  his 
title  and  estates,  as  second  Lord  King.  He  was  ajp- 
pointed  out-ranger  of  his  majesty's  forest  of  Windsor, 
on  the  first  of  July,  1726;  and  was  one  of  the  members 
for  the  borough  of  Launceston,  in  Cornwall,  in  the  first 
parliament  called  by  George  II. ;  and  in  the  parliament 
summoned  to  meet  on  the  13th  of  June,  1734,  was 
elected  for  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  also  for  Launceston; 
but  he  succeeded  to  the  peerage  before  it  met  for  the 
despatch  of  business.  His  lordship,  in  May,  1726, 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  Fry,  of  Yarty, 
in  the  county  of  Devon,  esq.  which  lady  departed  this 
life  in  the  23rd  year  of  her  age,  on  the  28th  of  January, 
1733*4,  leaving  no  issue,  and  was  buried  at  Ockham. 
His  lordship,  afterward,  being  in  an  ill  state  of  health, 
was  advised,  for  change  of  air,  to  go  to  Portugal;  but 
in  his  voyage  to  Lisbon,  departed  this  life,  on  board  bis 
majesty's  ship*  the  Ruby*  on  February  10th,  1739-40, 
and  was  buried  at  Ockham. — Whereupon  the  honour 
and  estate  descended  to  his  next  brother, 

Peter,  third  Lord  King,  who,  on  the  18tb  erf  April, 
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1740,  was  appointed  oat-ranger  of  Windsor  forest,  in 
die  room  of  the  late  lord.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of 
March,  1754,  unmarried,  and  his  remains  were  interred 
at  Ockham.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  title  and  estate 
by  his  brother  William. 

Which  William,  fourth  Lord  King,  was  cursitor 
of  London  and  Middlesex,  but  dying  unmarried,  on  the 
16th  of  April,  1 767,  he  was  buried  at  Ockham,  and  the 
honour  descended  to  his  youngest  brother, 

Thomas,  fifth  Lord  King,  bora  the  19th  March, 
1712,  who,  in  1734,  married  Wilhelmina-Catherina, 
daughter  of  John  Troye,  a  member  of  the  sovereign 
council  of  Brabant,  and  by  her,  who  died  June  3rd; 
1784,  he  had  issue, 
.    1.     Peter,  sixth  Lord  King. 

2.  Thomas,  born  in  London,  April  lltb,  1740; 
died  June  26th,  1779. 

3.  Ann,  born  at  Delft,  January  10th,  1735;  died 
October  3rd,  1797. 

4.  Wilhelmina,  born  at  the  Hague,  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1738;  married  in  1784,  Admiral  George 
Murray,  uncle  to  the  duke  of  Athol,  and  died  Decerns 
ber  29th,  1795. 

His  lordship  dying  April  24th,  1779,  aged  67,  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

Peter,  sixth  Lord  King,  who  was  born  at  the 
Hague,  October  6th,  1736,  and  married  in  December, 
1774,  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  late  Edward  Tedcroft, 
of  Horsham,  in  Sussex,  esq.  and  by  her  had  issue, 
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1.  Peter,  the  present  peer. 

2.  William,  born  February  24th,  1780;  died  De- 
cember 3rd,  1798. 

3.  George,  born  January  28tb,  1783;  married  in 
November,  1808,  Miss  Tedcroft,  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
Tedcroft,  esq.  of  Horsham,  in  Sussex. 

His  lordship  died  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1793, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

Peter,  present  and  seventh  Lord  King,  who  was 
born  on  the  31st  of  August,  1775.  His  lordship  mar- 
ried on  the  26th  of  May,  1804,  Lady  Hester  Fortescue, 
daughter  of  Hugh,  present  Earl  Fortescue,  by  whom  he 
had  issue. 

1.  A  daughter,  born  the  2nd  of  May,  1806. 

2.  Another  daughter,  born  November  27th,  1807. 

3.  A  son,  born  January  25th,  1811  .—And 

4.  A  daughter,  born  September  4th,  1814. 

His  lordship  is  an  ingenious  and  well-informed  man, 
and  has  shewn  himself  eminently  versed  in  the  science 
of  political  arithmetic;  more  particularly  in  a  pamphlet 
entiled  "  Thoughts  on  the  Restriction  of  Payment  in 
Specie  at  the  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland.  London, 
1803,  8vo.,$* 

In  the  year  1811,  after  a  determination  of  the  judges 
had  set  aside  the  statute  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  Edward 
VI.  so  far  as  bank  notes  were  concerned,  it  became 
necessary  in  the  then  state  of  public  affairs,  that  some 

>  See  Edin.  Rev.  vol.  ii.  p.  402. 
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certain  provision  should  be  made  to  stop  that  traffic  in 
coins,  which  threatened  their  total  destruction,  and  to 
prevent  bank  notes  from  being  received  or  paid  for  any 
smaller  sum  than  that  specified  thereon.  This  mea- 
sure was  urged  forward  by  a  letter  which  Lord  King 
addressed  in  the  month  of  June,  1811,  to  his  tenants, 
in  which  his  lordship  says — "  In  consequence  of  the  late 
great  depreciation  of  paper  money,  lean  no  longer  con- 
sent to  receive  any  bank  notes  at  their  nominal  value 
in  payment  or  satisfaction  of  an  old  contract."  He 
therefore  required  payment  in  guineas,  or  in  Portugal 
gold  coin,  equal  in  weight  to  the  number  of  guineas 
due;'  or  in  bank  notes  with  an  addition  of  £14.  12s.  8rf. 
per  cent,  such  being  the  difference  in  the  market  price 
of  gold,  when  the  agreements  were  made  in  1807,  and 
the  market  price  in  1811.  By  this  measure,  govern- 
ment was  reduced  to  this  dilemma ;  namely,  either  to 
strike  immediately  a  sufficiency  of  gold  coins,  or  to'  pro- 
tect from  arrest  those  who  were  unable  to  procure 
guineas  for  the  payment  of  demands  upon  them.  The 
latter  was  determined  upon;  and  thus  the  opportunity, 
at  that  period,  of  establishing  fairly,  a  coinage  of  gold 
of  such  a  weight  as  would  probably  have  secured  the 
guineas  in  future  from  the  melting-pot  was  lost,  and 
the  government  was  compelled  to  make  bank  notes  ap- 
proach still  more  nearly  than  before  to  a  legal  tender.3 
The  baronial  family  of  Ring  bear  for  their  arms, 

*  Ending's  Annals  of  the  Coinage,  vol.  iv.  p.  104, 105. 
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Sable,  three  spears'  heads,  Argent,  the  points  Gules; 
on  a  chief,  Or,  as  many  battle-axes,  Azure. 

Crest — On  a  wreath  a  dexter  arm  cooped  at  the 
elbow,  habited,  Azure,  adorned  with  three  spots,  Or, 
the  cuff  turned  op,  grasping  a  truncheon  of  a  spear, 
Sable,  the  head  Argent. 

Supporters — Two  English  mastiffs  regardant,  pro- 
per, each  having  a  plain  collar,  Gules. 

JOHN   BRIDGWATER,    RECTOR   OF   PORLOCK,    1565. 

John  Bridgwater,  or  de  Bridgwater,  rector  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford ;  and  who,  in  his  writings, 
calls  himself  Aqua  Pontanus,  is  deserving  of  a  place 
in  this  work,  on  account  of  his  having  been  rector  of 
Porlock;  and  also  for  having  been  descended  from  a 
Somersetshire  family,  who  assumed  the  local  surname 
from  their  residence  at  the  town  of  Bridgwater.  The 
subject  of  this  article  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  and  was 
entered  a  student  of  Hart  Hall,  Oxford ;  and  thence 
removed  to  Brazen-Nose  College,  where  he  proceeded 
M.  A.  in  1556,  and  about  the  same  time  took  orders. 
Although  he  outwardly  complied  with  the  reformed 
religion  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign ;  yet  he  lay  under 
the  suspicion,  which  he  afterward  con6rmed,  of  being 
more  seriously  attached  to  popery.  While  he  pre- 
served this  disguise,  he  was  on  the  1st  of  May,  1562, 
made  rector  of  Wootton-Courtenay,  in  this  county, 
and  on  the  14th  of  April,  1563,  was  chosen  rector  of 
Lincoln  College.     In  1565,  he  was  rector  of  Porlock, 
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and  on  the  28th  of  November,  1570,  was  appointed 
master  of  Catherine  s  Hospital,  near  Bedminster,  ca- 
non of  Wells;  and  archdeacon  of  Rochester*  In  1574, 
being  no  longer  able  to  conceal  his  zeal  for  popery,  he 
quitted  the  rectorship  of  Lincoln  College,  which  Wood 
thinks  he  could  no  longer  have  retained,  without  the 
danger  of  expulsion;  and  after  resigning  bis  other  pre- 
ferments, went  to  the  English  College  at  Doway,  along 
with  several  students  whom  he  had  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  popery.  Afterward  he  travelled  to  Rome! 
and  thence  to  Germany.  He  resided  at  Triers,  in  1594, 
hot  no  farther  traces  can  be  discovered  of  his  progress, 
neither  is  it  known  when  he  died.  It  is  supposed  that 
in  his  latter  days,  he  became  a  Jesuit;  but  neither  Pits 
nor  Alegambe  notice  this  circumstance.    He  published 

1 .  "  Concertatio  Ecclesiae  Catholics  in  Anglia,"  first 
published  by  Fenn  and  Gibbons,  at  Triers,  1583,  octavo, 
and  enlarged  by  Dr.  Bridgwater;  ibid.,  1594,  quarto. 
It  contains  an  account  of  the  sufferings  and  deaths  of 
several  priests,  &c. 

2.  "Confutatio  virulentae  Disputationis  Theologicae, 
in  qua  Georgius  John,  Prof.  Acad.  Heidelberg,  cona- 
tos  est  docere,Pontificem  Romanum  esse  Antichristum," 
etc.,  ibid.,  1589,  quarto: 

3.  "An  Account  of  the  Sir  Articles,  usually  pro- 
posed to  the  missionaries  that  suffered  in  England.4 


«  For  the  authorities  of  this  article,  see  Blogr.  Diet.  voL  vi.— Wood's 
Aflien.  Oxo*.  toL  L— Dodd's  Church  History,  vol.  ii. 
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Among  the  rectors  of  Porlock  we  find  Dr.  Stephen 
Hales,  a  name  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  botanical 
science.  He  was  the  sixth  son  of  Thomas  Hales,  esq., 
of  Beaksbourn,  in  Kent,  and  grandson  of  Sir  Robert 
Hales,  bart.,  of  Beaksbourn,  where  he  was  born  on  the 
17th  of  September,  1677 ;  and  was  admitted  a  pensioner 
of  Benet  College,  Cambridge,  nnder  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
Moss,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1696,  where,  after  taking 
his  first  degree  in  arts,  he  was  admitted  a  fellow, 
February  25,  1 702-3.  He  proceeded  M.  A.  at  the  next 
commencement,  and  was  admitted  B.  D.  in  1711.  The 
degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  in  1733.  Botany  and  anatomy  formed  his 
studies  of  relaxation  while  at  Cambridge,  his  companion 
in  which  being  the  celebrated  antiquary,  Dr.  Stukeley. 

Dr.  Hales  was  advanced  successively  to  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  Teddington,  in  Middlesex,  and  to  the  livings 
of  Porlock,  Somersetshire,  and  Farringdon,  Hamp- 
shire. He  resided  to  the  end  of  his  life  at  Teddington, 
where  he  was  visited  by  persons  of  rank  and  taste ; 
amongst  others,  by  Frederick,  late  prince  of  Wales, 
after  whose  death,  Dr.  Hales  was  made  clerk  of  the 
closet  to  the  Princess  Dowager,  who  always  entertained 
a  high  respect  for  him,  and  after  his  decease,  erected  a 
handsome  monument  to  his  memory  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  near  that  of  Handel.  On  this  is  his  bust,  in  a 
large  medallion,  supported  by  a  female  figure,  repre- 
senting botany,  accompanied  by  religion.  The  epitaph 
is  in  latin.     He  refused  a  canonry  of  Windsor,  that 
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he  might  continue  to  devote  himself  to  his  parochial 
duties  and  bis  favourite  scientific  pursuits;  and  as  piety, 
troth,  and  virtue  were  the  principles  of  his  character, 
he  lived  in  universal  esteem  to  the  age  of  eighty-four, 
dying  at  Teddington,  January  4th,  1761,  where  he  was 
buried  under  the  church  tower,  which  he  had  re-built 
at  his  own  expense. 

Dr.  Hales  having  been  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1717,  communicated  to  that  learned  body 
his  first  essay  in  vegetable  physiology,  containing  an 
account  of  some  experiments  concerning  the  effect  of 
the  sun's  heat  in  raising  the  sap.  In  1727,  appeared 
the  first  edition  of  his  "  Vegetable  Staticks,"  in  octavo, 
illustrated  by  plates,  of  which  a  second  edition  was 
published  in  1731,  followed  after  by  several  others. 
This  work  was  translated  into  French  by  Buffon  in 
1735;  and  into  Italian  by  a  Neapolitan  lady  named 
Ardinghelli,  in  1756.  There  are  also  editions  in  the 
German  and  Dutch  languages.  The  original  book  was 
in  fact,  the  first  volume  of  a  work  entitled  "  Statical 
Essays,"  of  which  the  second,  relating  to  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  animals,  was  called  "  Hemastaticks," 
and  came  out  in  1733*  In  this  the  subject  of  the 
urinary  calculus  also  is  treated  chemically  and  me- 
dically. 

With  a  laudable  view  of  preventing  as  well  as  curing 
the  sufferings  and  crimes  of  his  fellow-creatures,  this 
good  man  published  anonymously,  "A  Friendly  Admo- 
nition to  the  Drinkers  of  Gin,  Brandy,  and  other 
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Spirituous  Liquors/'  which  has  often  been  reprinted 
and  distributed  gratis,  by  those  who  consider  the  tem- 
poral and  eternal  interests  of  their  fellow  subjects,  rather 
than  the  increase  of  the  revenue.  His  invention  of  the 
ventilator  for  mines,  prisons,  hospitals,  and  the  holds 
of  ships,  laid  before  the  Royal  Society,  in  1741,  and  ap- 
plied also  to  the  ventilation  and  consequent  preserva- 
tion of  corn  in  granaries,  has  proved  one  of  the  most 
extensively  useful  contrivances  for  the  preservation  of 
health  and  human  life.  His  philosophy  was  not  a 
barren  accumulation  for  the  ignorant  to  wonder  at,  or 
for  its  professor  to  repose  in  sottish  self-sufficiency  and 
uselessnes? ;  but  an  inexhaustible  fund,  on  which  his 
piety  and  his  benevolence  were  continually  drawing. 
Such  philosophy  and  such  learning  alone,  entitle  their 
possessors  to  authority  or  respect,  and  such  are  the  best 
fruits  of  religion.  In  this  instance  at  least,  they  were 
duly  honoured,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  fame  of 
Dr.  Hales,  was  widely  diffused  throughout  the  learned 
world,  of  which  he  received  a  most  distinguished  testi- 
mony, in  being  elected  one  of  the  eight  foreign  mem- 
bers of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1753,  in 
the  place  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  died  in  that  year. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Ellis  and  other  natu- 
ralists of  his  day,  with  whose  views  and  pursuits  of  all 
kinds  he  ardently  concurred;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  his  foreign  correspondence  was  extensive.  His 
name  does  not  occur  among  the  correspondents  of 
Haller,  who  nevertheless  held  hinrm  the  highest  esti- 
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roation  as  a  philosopher  and  a  man.  In  1732,  Dr. 
Hales  had  been  appointed  by  the  British  Government, 
a  trustee  for  settling  a  colony  in  Georgia. 

As  a  vegetable  physiologist,  Dr.  Hales  is  entitled  to 
the  highest  honour.  His  experiments  and  remarks  led 
the  way  to  those  of  Duhamel,  Bonnet,  and  all  that  have 
followed.  His  accuracy  of  observation,  and  fidelity  of 
relation,  have  never  been  impeached;  and  bis  ideas  in 
physics,  in  many  instances,  went  before  the  knowledge 
of  his  day,  and  anticipated  future  discoveries;  such  are 
his  observations  relative  to  airs,  and  to  vegetable  secre- 
tions. One  of  his  more  able  successors  in  the  study  of 
vegetable  physiology,  has  doubted  the  accuracy  of  one 
of  his  plates  only,  (tab.  11.)  in  which  three  trees,  hav- 
ing been  united  by  engrafting  their  branches,  the  inter- 
mediate one,  by  the  earth  being  removed  from  its  roots, 
is  left  hanging  in  the  air;  but  an  experiment  of  the  late 
Dr.  Hope's,  at  Edinburgh,  upon  three  willows,  of  which 
Dr.  Smith  was  an  eye-witness,  and  which  was  conducted 
with  success  in  imitation  of  this  of  Hales,  puts  his  ac- 
count beyond  all  doubt  whatever.5 


A  respectable  family  of  the  name  of  Phelps,  has  long 
resided  at  Porlock;  many  of  the  individuals  of  which 
seem  to  possess  an  hereditary  talent  for  drawing  and 
painting,  and  several  churches  in  the  neighbourhood 

•  From  Chalmers's  Biograph.  Diet—Matters'*  Hist,  of  C  C  C.  C— Annual 
Renter,  1764.— Reel's  Cyclopedia.— Gent.  Mag.  toL  bdx.— Butter's  Life  of 
H&dUej,  p.  362.— Lytona's  Environs  of  London,  voL  ML 

L 
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have  been  ornamented  by  them.  The  oldest  member  of 
this  family,  Mr.  H.  Phelps,  Surgeon,  was  seen  by  the 
writer  of  this  article,  engaged  in  painting  a  head,  in  the 
autumn  of  1828;  though  then  he  was  upwards  of  ninety 
years  of  age,  nor  did  he  use  glasses.  A  nephew  of 
this  gentleman's,  is  now  an  artist  of  some  celebrity  in 
London. 
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XHE  parish  of  Luccombe  is  situated  at  the  western 
junction  of  the  two  valleys  which  pass  down  each 
side  of  Grabhnrst  Hill;  it  is  bounded  by  the  Bristol 
Channel,  and  by  the  parishes  of  Porlock,  Selworthy, 
Wootton-Courtenay,  Cutcombe,  and  Stoke-Pero;  and 
is  four  miles  south-west  from  Minehead,  and  two 
east  from  Porlock.  This  is  a  fine  and  well-culti- 
vated parish,  the  lands  being  proportionably  divided 
into  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture;  the  former  is  ge- 
nerally better  adapted  for  the  production  of  barley 
than  wheat.  The  fences  being  fine  quick-set  and  well- 
studded  with  timber  trees,  add  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  country.  Many  farmers,  however,  who  rent 
lands,  are  enemies  to  the  growth  of  young  trees  in 
hedge-rows,  alleging  that  they  do  more  injury  by 
shading  the  adjoining  fields,  than  the  timber  when  it 

•  Luccombe,  from  the  Meso-Gothic  fci-«»;  Sui-Gothic  and  IslandJc,  lni-a; 
Anglo-Saxon  beiuamj  Belgic  luyckm,  the  same  at  the  Latin  elaudere,  inclosed 
or  that  up ;  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Combe,  a  valley ;  that  is,  the  valley  shut  up 
or  tmrnmnded  by  hills. 
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arrives  at  maturity  is  worth;  thus  causing  their  pri- 
vate interests  to  clash  with  that  of  their  landlords,  to 
whom  the  timber  is,  when  well-managed,  a  source  of 
considerable  profit;  besides  adding  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  country.  Where  timber 
trees  stand  thickly  in  hedge-rows,  they  certainly  depre- 
ciate the  value  of  an  estate  so  far  as  rent  is  concerned, 
and  ought  always  to  be  so  considered  by  landlords  and 
surveyors  ;  but  that  they  are  a  source  of  both  indivi- 
dual and  national  benefit,  no  one  will  be  hardy  enough 
even  to  doubt. 

The  village  of  Luccombe,  or  East-Luccombe,  as  it  is 
general  called,  stands  at  the  foot  of  Dunkery,  part  of 
which  hill  is  in  this  parish,  in  a  small  but  beautiful 
valley,  fnll  of  fine  timber  trees,  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides  except  towards  the  north  by  high  lands.  It  con- 
tains about  thirty-eight  houses,  most  of  them  forming 
a  straggling  street  near  the  church.  A  small  stream 
which  rises  on  Dunkery  passes  through  the  village, 
and  after  joining  another  called  the  Horner,  at  the 
hamlet  of  Bossington  in  Porlock,  falls  into  the  sea 
near  Bossington  Point.  The  Horner  flows  from 
several  springs,  on  Dunkery,  and  from  others  on  Ex- 
moor  ;  and  its  course  is  through  a  deep  winding  valley, 
whose  sides  for  some  miles  are  covered  with  woods, 
until  it  reaches  the  hamlet  of  Horner,  and  thence  to 
Bossington.  These  streams  which  are  well-stocked  with 
trout,  appear  in  summer  to  be  small  rivulets,  but  in 
winter,  particularly  the  Horner >  whose  channel  is  in 
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many  places  filed  with  large  ttottes  abd  masses  of 
rocky  become  wild  mountain  torrents. 

There  are  in  this  parish,  three  other  hamlets  or 
villages;  namely,  Homer,  a  mile  west  of  East  Luc- 
combe;  West-Luccombe,  half  a  mile  further;  and 
Doverhay,  near  the  town  of  Porlock.  A  small  narrow 
slip  of  this  parish  extends  quite  down  to  the  sea,  divid- 
ing the  parish  of  Porlock  into  two  parts.  To  the  east 
of  the  church,  there  is  a  large  hill,  part  of  which  be- 
longs to  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  bart.,  and  the  rest 
to  Francis  Worth,  of  Wychanger,  in  this  parish,  esq. 

whose  father,  the  late  Worth,  esq.  of  Worth- 

Houac,  near  Tiverton,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  who 
occasionally  resided  here,  gave  some  mining  adven- 
turers from  Wales  permission  to  dig  for  iron  ore  at 
Luccambe,  and  finally  granted  them  a  lease,  which  is  yet 
unexpired.  The  lessees  opened  a  mine,  or  rather  dug  a 
quarry  in  part  of  a  field  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  built 
a  small  house  for  a  forge,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing 
their  mining  apparatus.  Those  persons  obtained  a 
considerable  quantity  of  iron  ore  or  iron  stone ;  part  of 
which  they  sent  to  Wales,  where  it  was  smelted, 
and  yielded  a  profitable  proportion  of  excellent  metal; 
but  disagreeing  among  themselves,  they  ceased  work- 
ing, and  the  lease  granted  by  the  present  owner's 
father  not  having  yet  been  surrendered,  the  mining 
operations  have  not  been  resumed.  The  bed  or  mass 
of  iron  stone  here,  as  far  as  it  has  been  examined,  is 
on  the  very,  top  of  the  hill,  and  in  some  places  bassets 
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out  to  day,  whilst  in  others  it  is  covered  with  red  sand- 
stone. The  eastern  bed,  which  has  been  opened,  does 
not  appear  to  be  more  than  a  few  feet  thick. 

The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  deanery  of  Dnnster, 
and  is  appendant  to  the  manor.  In  Pope  Nicholas's 
taxation,  1292,  it  was  valued  at  twelve  marks.  The 
church  of  "Dovery"  is  also  included  in  the  same 
taxation,  being  rated  at  twelve  marks  and  a  half.  The 
rectory  of  Luccombe,  is  rated  in  the  king's  books,  at 
£14  3*.  6d.  In  1757,  Richard  Lyster,  esq.  presented 
to  this  living,  and  in  1781,  Susanna  Wentworth  and 
others.  In  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus,  there  are  the 
following  particulars  relating  to  this  benefice: — 

1535.    John  Trevyce,  rector. 

Annual  value  of  the  demesne  or  glebe 

lands    2    5     0 

Tithes  of  wool  and  lamb 3    2     0 

Oblations 0  16    0 

Personal  tithes  and  other  casualties  .  8  12  10 

£14  15  10 

Out  of  which  there  is  paid 

To  the  bishop  for  procura- 
tions   0    2    8 

To  the  archdeacon  of  Taun- 
ton for  synodals 0    9    8—0  12     4 

Clear £14    3     6 

Tenths   I     8     4} 
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The  living  is  at  present  worth  about  £400  per  annum, 
and  has  an  excellent  parsonage-house  and  grounds, 
tastefully  laid  out  by  the  present  incumbent,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Freke  Gould,  who  was  presented  to  this  rec- 
tory by  his  late  brother-in-law,  the  earl  of  Strafford. 
The  glebe  is  about  sixty  acres.  The  patronage  is  now 
in  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  bait,  as  lord  of  the 
manor. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  a  handsome 
gpthic  structure,  consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and 
south  aile,  separated  by  a  row  of  columns,  their  capi- 
tals beingornamented  with  flowers  and  fruit.  At  the  west 
end  there  is  an  embattled  tower,  eighty-two  feet  high, 
with  a  clock  and  five  bells.  Against  the  north  wall  of 
the  chancel,  there  is  a  stone  monument  with  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Latin,  in  commemoration  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Byam,  D.  D.  which  will  be  noticed  more  at  length  in 
the  biographical  sketch  of  that  learned  person. 

On  the  same  wall,  there  is  a  marble  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stawel,  rector  of  this 
parish  forty-three  years.  He  died  December  22nd, 
1782,  aged  84.  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  died  on  the  3rd 
of  August,  1781,  aged  73.  < 

In  the  south  aile,  there  is  a  mural  monument  of 
stone  to  the  memory  of  Richard  Worth,  gent,  who 
died  August  17th,  1637;  also  to  Mary  his  wife,  and 
Richard  their  son. 

On  a  brass  plate,  fixed  on  a  stone  in  the  floor,  there 
is  this  inscription: — "Hie  jacet  Gulielmus  Harrison, 
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Gener.  qui  obiit  eat  obdonnivit  Domino  18  die  menais 
Dec.  A.  D.  1615.  Annoque  Mtotis  suae  76." 

This  William  Harrison,  gent.,  on  his  death,  left 
an  only  daughter,  Mary,  married  to  Richard  Worth, 
who  are  both  commemorated  by  an  inscription  in  this 
church.  This  lady  took  with  her  in  marriage,  the 
estate  of  Wychanger,  and  other  property,  which  has 
descended  to  the  present  Francis  Worth,  esq.  of  that 
place,  and  his  brother  John  Worth*  esq.  of  Worth- 
House.,  Tiverton. 

There  is  likewise  in  the  south  aile,  what  appears  to 
be  a  small  table  monument,  with  some  omnmental 
sculpture  on  one  end  and  one  side;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  it  is  more  properly  the  ancient  stQJ|e  altar 
belonging  to  this  church  before  the  Reformation,  and 
which  has  been  removed  from  its  former  situation  into 
this  aile. 

A  stone  cross  stands  in  the  church-yard,  with  three 
rows  of  steps.    The  shaft  is  unfortunately  broken 

The  parish  register  begins  in  1676.  When  the 
author  of  this  work  was  at  Luccombe,  in  the  autumn 
of  1828,  be  recovered  from  amass  of  old  forms  of 
prayer  and  proclamations,  preserved  in  an  ancient 
chest,  the  marriage  register  of  this  parish,  kept  during 
the  Cromwell  usurpation,  which  was  deposited  by  the 
rector,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gould,  among  the  other  registers. 


In  1776,  the  money  expended  in  this  parish  on  ac- 
count of  the  T>oor,  was  £58  Us.  8* ,  attd  in  1785, 
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£98  2s.  6rf.  In  180S>  the  money  rawed  by  the?  parish 
rates,  was  £240  5*.  Sd.  at  3*.  9$d.  in  the  pound.  In 
1814,  the  estimated  annual  value  of  the  real  property 
in  this  parish,  as  assessed  to  the  property  tax,  was 
£1018.  In  1818,  the  county  rate,  was  £l  1*.  '2\d, 
I  n  1 80 1 ,  the  resident  population  of  this  parish,  was457. 
In  the  population  abstract  of  1821,  the  return  for 
Luccombe  stands  thus: — 

Houses  inhabited     86 

uninhabited     5 

■  building 0 

Families 106 

Of  whom  were  employed 

In  agriculture 54 

In  trade 31 

All  other 21 

Persons :  viz. 

Males 2S7 

Females /.......  344 

481 

In  1815,  there  were  sixty-two  poor  in  this  parish. 
In  1818,  the  Rev.  Robert  Freke  Gould,  the  rector 
of  this  parish,  states,  in  his  return,  that  there  is  only 
a  Sunday  School  here,  and  that  most  of  the  poor  Jiave 
not  the  means  of  education,  but  woold  be  glad  to  ob 
tain  them. 


In  the  fifteenth  Report  .of  the  Commissioners  of 
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Charities,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  1826,  there  is  the  following  account  of  charities 
belonging  to  this  parish: — 

"There  are  some  early  entries  in  the  churchwardens' 
books  of  this  parish,  by  which  it  appears  that  Laurence 
Byam,  clerk,  gave  £10.;  that  Mr.  George  Churchey, 
gave  £10. ;  that  Richard  Welsh,  gave  £5.;  that  Mary 
Yandall,  gave  £l.;  William  Harrison,  £10.;  Cecil 
Worth,  Jun.  £8.;  Dr.  Byam,  £10.;  and  an  unknown 
person  £22. 

"  All  the  above  gifts,  except  that  of  Laurence  Byam, 
(which  was  given  for  putting  out  apprentices)  appear 
to  have  been  given  to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  generally, 
making  in  the  whole  £88.,  out  of  which  £5.  appears 
to  have  been  lost  long  ago.  The  sum  of  £50.  other 
part  thereof,  appears  by  the  parish  books,  to  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  parish,  and  to  have  been  expended 
by  them  in  the  year  1777,  on  the  repairs  of  the  poor- 
house,  for  which  the  parish  now  pay  interest  at  five 
per  cent.  The  sum  of  £28.  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Rev.  R.  F.  Gould,  the  rector ;  and  the  sura  of  £5.  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Henry  Phelps,  of  Porlock ;  who  pay 
the  like  interest  for  the  same  respectively,  making  the 
whole  interest  paid  £4  3s.  Od.  per  annum. 

"This  sum  of  £4  3s.  Od.  is  applied  by  the  minister 
and  churchwardens,  for  the  time  being,  towards  the 
relief  of  such  of  the  poor  as  are  not  upon  the  parish 
books,  and  as  appears  with  a  proper  selection  of  the 
most  industrious  and  respectable.9' 
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At  the  time  of  the  conquest,  Luccombe  was  divided 
into  two  distinct  parcels  or  manors,  the  one  belonging  to 
Ralph  de  Limesi,  and  the  other  to  Odo  Fitz-Gamelin. 
The  former  parcel  is  thus  described:— 

"  Ralph  himself  holds  Locombe;  Queen  Eddida 
held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  when  it  was  asses- 
sed to  the  geld  for  two  hides.  The  arable  land  is  suffi 
cient  for  eight  ploughs.  There  ^re  three  ploughs  and 
two  bondmen  in  the  demesne;  and  eighteen  villans  and 
six  bordars  have  four  ploughs.  There  are  five  acres  of 
meadow,  and  fifty  acres  of  wood;  a  pasture  one  mile 
in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth."* 

The  Exeter  Domesday  adds,  that  Ralph  held  one 
hide  of  land  in  demesne,  and  the  villan  tenants  the 
other  hide.  Ralph  had  in  his  demesne  lands  here,  one 
horse,  six  bullocks,  six  hogs,  one  hundred  sheep,  and 
fifty  goats.8 

The  other  parcel  has  the  following  description: — 

"  Odo  Fitz-Gamelin  holds  Locumbe  of  the  King. 
Vitalis  holds  its  of  Odo.  Fitel  held  it  in  the  time  of 
king  Edward,  when  it  was  assessed  to  the  geld  for  one 
hide.  The  arable  land  is  sufficient  for  six  ploughs. 
There  is  one  plough  and  two  bondmen  in  the  demesne; 
eight  villans  and  one  bordar  have  two  ploughs  and  a 
half.  There  are  two  acres  of  meadow,  twelve  acres  of 
wood,  and  fifty  acres  of  pasture.  It  was  formerly  and 
is  now  worth  forty  shillings."9 

*  Excheq.  D.  vol  i.  fo.  97.    »  Eron.  D.  fo,  428.    '  Exchequer.  D.  vol.  1.  fo.  98. 
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The  Exeter  Domesday  adds,  that  Odo  held  half  a 
hide  in  demesne,  and  the  villan  tenants  the  other  half 
hide. 

This  was  the  only  manor  which  this  Odo  or  Otho 
Fitz-Gamelin  held  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  He 
had  twenty-four  manors  in  Devonshire.  The  Vitalis, 
mentioned  as  holding  this  manor  of  Odo,  appears  to  be 
the  same  person  as  the  Saxon  Fitel  or  Fitellus,  who 
held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward ;  and  that  he  was 
one  of  the  few  Saxons  who  were  allowed  to  remain  on 
their  own  lands. 


In  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I.  these  two  parcels  of 
land  became  united,  and  belonged  to  Sir  Baldric  de 
Nonington,  knight,  a  person  very  eminent  in  those  days, 
and  one  who  was  entrusted  with  many  important  and 
public  offices.  In  1297,  (twenty-fifth  of  Edw.  I.)  he  was 
returned  from  the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Dorset,  as 
holding  lands  or  rents  to  the  amount  of  £20  yearly 
value  and  upwards,  either  in  capite  or  otherwise ;  and 
as  such  was  summoned  to  perform  military  service  in 
person,  with  horses  and  arms,  in  parts  beyond  the  seas, 
and  to  attend  the  muster  at  London,  on  the  7th  of  July. 
In  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  assessor  in  the 
county  of  Dorset,  of  the  eighth  and  fifth  granted  for 
tfre  confirmation  of  the  charter ;  and  also  assessor  and 
collector,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  of  the  ninth  grant- 
ed by  that  county  for  the  same  purpose.  In  1300,  (twenty- 
eighth  of  Edw.  I.)  he  was  returned  from  the  counties 


/* 
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of  Somerset,  Dorset,  and  Southampton,  as  holding  lands 
or  rents,  either  in  capite  or  otherwise,  to  the  amount 
of  £40  yearly  value  and  upwards ;  and  as  such  was  sum- 
moned to  perform  military  service  against  the  Scots, 
and  to  attend  the  muster  at  Carlisle,  on  the  24th  of 
June.  In  the  following  year,  he  was  elected  by  the 
community,  (commttnitas)  of  the  county  of  Somerset, 
to  be  one  of  the  assessors  and  collectors  of  the  fifteenth, 
granted  in  the  parliament  at  Lincoln,  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  was  empowered  accordingly  by  a  royal  com- 
mission, to  carry  the  same  into  execution.10  He  died 
in  the  third  of  Edward  II.  and  by  an  inquisition  was 
then  found  to  be  possessed  of  a  moiety  of  the  manor 
of  Lillesdon,  held  of  the  honour  of  Carisbrooke;  of 
certain  tenements  in  Nunnington  in  the  hundred  of 
King9bury-West;  of  one  fardell  of  land  in  Maunworth, 
and  twenty  acres  of  land  in  Horygge,  all  in  the  county  of 
Somerset;  of  lands  and  tenements  in  the  Isle  of  Wight; 
and  certain  suits  of  court  in  Newport.11  He  left  issue 
an  only  daughter  and  heiress,  Margaret,  married  to 
Robert  de  Pudele.  The  successors  of  this  Robert  de 
Pudele,  assumed  the  local  surname  of  Luccombe,  or  de 
Laccombe,  from  this  place  of  their  habitation.  In  the 
thirteenth  of  Edward  II.  John  de  Luccombe  died 
seized  of  this  manor;  and  in  the  inquisition  taken  after 
his  decease,  is  certified  to  have  held  it  of  the  king  in 
capite,  by  the  service  of  three  knight's  fees.    To  him 

"  Palgravet's  Writs  of  MA.  Summons,  &c  vol  i  p.  7«. 
"  Inq.  p.  m.  3  Ed*,  n.  Vol.  1.  p.  237.  No.  45. 
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succeeded  Hugh  de  Luccombe,  his  son  and  heir ;  but 
he  did  not  hold  this  manor  long,  being  dead  in  the 
sixteenth  of  Edward  II.  and  leaving  one  son  John,  of 
the  age  of  one  year,  to  succeed  him  in  the  estates.  This 
John  appears  to  have  died  in  the  nineteenth  of  Edward 
II.  for  in  that  year,  he  and  Sibilla  his  wife,  were  found 
by  an  inquisition  to  hold  the  manor  of  Luccombe,  as 
of  the  honour  of  Pinkney.  To  which  John  succeeded 
another  Hugh,  who  seems  to  have  died  in  the  same 
year  as  the  above-mentioned  John ;  for  by  another 
inquisition,  he  was  found  to  hold  the  fourth  part  of  a 
knight's  fee  in  each  of  the  manors  of  Cloudesham, 
Dover-hay,  Leigh- Woodcock,  and  Harwood;  the 
eighth  part  of  a  knight's  fee  in  Linch,  and  the  same  in 
Overholt;  the  twelfth  part  of  a  fee  in  Luccombe,  and 
the  sixteenth  part  of  another  fee  in  Allerford,  together 
with  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Selworthy,  all  in 
the  county  of  Somerset."  To  this  Hugh  succeeded 
another  John  de  Luccombe,  which  John,  is  found  to 
hold  this  manor  of  the  king,  as  of  the  honour  of  Pink- 
ney, by  the  service  of  four  knight's  fees.  He  died  in 
the  eighth  of  Edward  III.  leaving  no  issue,  whereupon 
his  sister  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Oliver  de  St.  John, 
became  the  heiress  of  his  possessions. 

This  Oliver  de  St.  John,  appears  to  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Alexander  de  St.  John,  for  in  the  thirteenth 
of  Edward  HI.  Alexander  de  St.  John,  and  Elizabeth 

u  Inq.  p.  rn.19Edw.il.  No.  61. 
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bis  wife,  were  found  to  be  possessed  of  the  manor  and 
church  of  East  Luccombe,  and  the  advowson  of  the 
church  of  Seiworthy,  held  of  the  honour  of  Pinkney." 
And  by  another  inquisition  in  the  eighth  of  Henry  IV. 
Henry  St.  John  was  found  to  hold  the  manor  and  ad- 
vowson of  the  church  of  East  Lnccombe,  a§  of  the 
honour  of  Pinkney;  and  also  the  advowson  of  the 
church  of  Seiworthy,  leaving  Edward  his  son  and 
heir.14 

After  this  family,  the  manor  was  possessed  by  that 
of  Arundel.  In  the  twenty-second  of  Edward  IV. 
Joan,  the  relict  of  Nicholas  Arundel,  of  Trance,  died 
seized  thereof,  together  with  the  advowson  of  the 
church,  and  the  manor  and  advowson  of  Seiworthy, 
leaving  Robert  Arundel,  his  cousin  and  heir,  of  the  age 
of  fifteen  years.  The  family  of  Arundel  continued  in 
possession  of  this  manor,  and  of  many  contiguous 
estates  for  many  generations.  The  last  Lord  Arundel, 
of  Trerice  used  occasionally  to  reside  at  Allerford. 
He  married  Miss  Wentworth,  daughter  of  William 
Wentworth,  of  Hembury,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  esq. 
a  branch  of  the  Strafford  family,  and  died  without  issue 
in  1768. 

The  noble  family  of  Arundel  came  into  England 
with  William,  dnke  of  Normandy;  and  this  branch  of 
it  has  been  seated  at  Trerice,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
from  the  time  of  King  Edward  III. 

«  Inq.  p.  m.  4  Rich.  II.  No.  48.— Cal.  vol.  ii.  p.  331. 
"  Inq.  p.  m.  8  Hen.  IV.  No.  21.— CaL  vol.  ill.  p.  309. 
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In  the  reign,  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  also  in  that  of 
James  I.,  John  Arundel,  esq.,  was  member  in  several 
parliaments  for  the  county  of  Cornwall ;  and  on  the 
breaking  ont  of  the  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
took  arms  for  the  king,  together  with  four  of  his  sons, 
of  whom  two  lost  their  lives  in  his  majesty's  service. 

He  most  courageously  held  out  the  castle  of  Pen- 
dennis,  nearly  at  the  very  end  of  those  unhappy  disputes. 
Lord  Clarendon,  in  speaking  of  these  transactions,  says 
that  "Pendennis  refused  all  summons,  admitting  no 
treaty,  till  all  their  provisions  were  so  far  consumed 
that  they  had  not  sufficient  left  for  four  and  twenty 
hours;  and  then  they  treated  and  carried  themselves 
with  so  much  spirit,  that  the  enemy  concluded  they 
were  in  no  straits ;  and  so  gave  them  the  conditions 
they  proposed,  which  were  as  good  as  any  garrison  in 
England  had  accepted.  "  This  castle,"  says  his  lord- 
ship, "was  defended  by  the  governor  thereof,  John 
Arundel,  of  Trerice,  an  old  gentleman  of  near  fourscore 
years  of  age,  and  of  one  of  the  best  estates  and  interest 
in  Cornwall ;  who,  with  the  assistance  of  his  son, 
Richard  Arundel,  (who  was  then  a  colonel  in  the  army 
and  a  stout  and  diligent  officer)  maintained  and  de- 
fended the  same  to  the  last  extremity." 

Which  Richard  Arundel,  eldest  son  of  the  said  John, 
greatly  signalized  himself  in  many  battles  and  sieges 
on  the  part  of  the  king ;  and  although  he  lost  his 
whole  estate  through  the  power  and  success  of  that 
party  which  supported  the  parliament  against  Charles 
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L  yet  he  did  not  desert  his  majesty's  cause,  but  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  last.  In  consideration  therefore 
of  his  great  actions  and  sufferings,  and  in  memory  of 
his  father  s  services,  he  was  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
Charles  II.  (1664,)  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron 
of  this  realm,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Baron  Arundel,  of 
Trerice,  with  remainder  to  his  issue  male.  He  married 
Gertrude,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Bagg,  of  Saltham,  in 
the  county  of  Devon,  widow  of  Sir  Nicholas  Slaming 
knt'  by  whom  he  left  issue,  John  his  successor,  and 
died  in  1688. 

Which  John  was  twice  married,  first,  to  Margaret, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Acland,  of  Columb* 
John,  knt  by  whom  he  had  issue  John,  who  succeeded 
him,  and  a  daughter,  Gertrude,  wife  of  Sir  Bennet 
Hostrins,  of  the  county  of  Hereford,  bait.  His  lord* 
ship  married  secondly,  Barbara,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
SUngsby,  of  the  county  of  York,  bart.  widow  of  Sir 
Richard  Mauleverer,  bart.  by  whom  he  had  issue  one 
wo,  Richard.  His  lordship  died  in  1697,  and  his  lady 
surviving  was  re-married  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  John,  who 
married  Jane,  daughter  of  Dr.  William  Beau,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  by  whom  he  had  issue  John,  and 
departed  thin  life  in  1706. 

John,fourth  Lord  Arundel,  of  Trerice,hisonlysonand 
successor,  died  in  1768,  when  the  title  became  extinct. 

On  the  death  of  Lord  Arundel,  the  manor  of  Luc- 
combe  passed  into  the  family  of  Wen tworth,  and  on 
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the  death  of  Mrs.  Wentwortb,  the  relict  of  the  above- 
mentioned  William  Wentworth,  esq.,  it  became  the 
property  of  her  son,  Frederic  Thomas  Wentwortb, 
esq.  who,  on  the  death  of  his  cousin  William,  second 
earl  of  Strafford,  of  that  branch,  in  the  year  1791,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  and  estates  of  that  ancient  family. 

The  noble  family  of  Wentwortb,  were  anciently  seated 
in  Yorkshire,  and  trace  their  descent  in  a  direct  line  from 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  fourth  son  of  King 
Edward  III.  This  Frederic  Thomas,  earl  of  Strafford, 
was  the  son  of  William  Wentwortb,  esq.  of  Hembury, 
and  Susanna  his  wife,  and  was  born  in  1732.  After  pass- 
ingthrough  the  usual  coarse  of  education  at  Eton,  he  was 
placed  in  the  first  regiment  of  guards,  where  his  know- 
ledge of  the  theory,  and  attention  to  the  piuctice  of  bis 
profession,  procured  him  the  esteem  of  his  superior 
officers,  at  the  same  time  that  his  social  and  firieudly 
disposition  more  immediately  attached  him  to  those  of 
his  own  rank.  He  resigned,  however,  the  profession 
of  arms;  and  about  the  year  1772,  married  Eliza*  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Gould,  esq.  of  Milborne  St.  An- 
drew, in  the  county  of  Dorset,  and  sister  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Freke  Gould,  the  present  rector  of  Luccembe. 
His  residence  was  then  fixed  in  that  county,  until  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1776,  put  him  in  possession  of 
his  paternal  estate.  It  was  now  more  particularly  his 
province  to  enforce,  in  an  official  capacity,  the  observ- 
ance of  the  laws  of  his  country ;  and  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  no  man  ever  more  asjridqoinslj  devoted  his  time 
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to  hearing  cases  with  attention,  and  deciding  them 
with  scrupulous  exactness  and  rectitude.  He  died  at 
Nottingham,  in  his  way  from  Hembury-place,  to 
Wentworth  Castle,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  7th  of  August, 
1799.  Deceasing  without  issne,  his  titles  became  ex- 
tinct. 

The  arms  of  Wentworth  are,  Sable,  a  chevron  be- 
tween three  leopards9  heads,  Or. 

The  manor  of  Luccombe,  is  now  (1829),  the  pro- 
perty of  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  hart. ;  and  in  addition 
to  that  gentleman,  the  principal  landed  proprietors  are 
John  Worth,  esq.,  Francis  Worth,  esq.,  the  Rev,  R. 
F.  Gonld,  Clement  Poole,  esq.,  Lord  King,  and  Mr. 
Abraham  Clark. 


In  one  of  the  windows  of  the  south  aile  of  Luccombe 
chnrch,  there  is  some  good  painted  glass,  the  figures 
being  executed  with  much  spirit  and  in  good  taste. 
The  Virgin  and  Child,  St.  John  the  Baptist  with  the 
Paschal  Lamb,  •  and  St.  Christopher  passing  a  river, 
with  the  infant  Christ  upon  his  shoulder,  are  the  prin- 
cipal figures.  There  is  a  representation,  but  it  is  un- 
fortunately broken,  of  a  king  holding  in  his  hand  the 
globe  surmounted  by  a  cross.  From  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  ArundeL  family  being  in  this  window,  it  is. 
probable  that  this  glass  was  placed  here  tinder  the 
anspices  of  some  person  of  that  family,  after  coming 
into  the  possession  of  the  manor  of  Luccombe,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV. 
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Tbe  history  of  painted  glass  in  this  country,  and  of  the  artists  who 
employed  themselves  in  the  numerous  and  beautiful  specimens  which 
yet  remain  in  our  cathedral,  and  many  of  onr  larger  parish,  churches, 
would  form  an  interesting  display  of  the  progress  of  art  and  refined 
taste.  We  can  trace  the  invention  of  painted  or  stained  glass  to 
Germany,  France,  and  the  Netherlands;  and  among  tbe  more 
ancient  artists  of  greater  eminence  we  find  the  names  of  Albert 
Durer  and  Lucas  Van  Leyden  ;  and  among  the  moderns,  the  two 
Van  tinges,  Henry  Gyles,  the  Prices,  William  Peckitt,  Mr.  and  Mrs- 
Pearson,  Jarvis,  Eginton  of  Birmingham,  and  others. 

In  the  windows  of  several  churches  were  placed  the  portraits  of  a 
genealogical  series  of  their  founders  and  benefactors ;  some  of  which 
have  survived  the  decays  of  time  and  the  rage  of  fanatics,  bnt  in  an 
imperfect  state.  Mr.  Walpole  denominated  two  crowned  heads, 
which  he  procured,  Henry  III.  and  his  Queen ;  and  many  with  curled 
hair  and  forked  beards,  are  said  to  represent  the  Edwards,  Richard 
II.  and  Henry  IV.  from  that  fashion  being  prevalent  in  their  reigns, 
and  remarkable  on  their  coins,  which  circumstance,  on  a  cursory  view, 
may  justify  the  surmise.  Generally  speaking,  the  whole  length 
figures,  with  crowns  and  sceptres,  are  imaginary  Jewish  monarchs, 
connected  with  some  scriptural  history;  but  when  exhibited  in  pro- 
file, are  universally  so.  Bishops  and  Abbots,  may,  by  fair  conjec- 
ture, be  supposed  to  be  portraits j  they  are  discriminated  by  their 
holding  the  pastoral  staff  in  their  right  or  left  hand,  the  former  only 
performing  the  office  of  benediction.  A  difficulty,  however,  occurs 
in  fixing  with  satisfaction,  the  true  era  of  historical  subjects  on  stain- 
ed glass,  which  are  not  absolutely  scriptural. 

Amongst  the  series  of  portraits  which  are  known  to  have  existed, 
or  are  stil)  remaining,  are  those  of  the  Clares  (engraven  in  Carter's 
Ancient  Sculpture  and  Painting),  and  Despencers,  earls  of  Gloucester) 
at  Tewkesbury  $  the  first  knights  of  the  garter,  at  Stamford,  in  Lin- 
colnshire (in  Ashmole's  History  of  the  Garter) ;  the  Fitzalans,  at 
Arundel ;  and  the  Beauchamps,  at  Warwick.  These  consist  of  many 
individuals,  each  of  whom  is  characterized  by  an  escutcheon,  or  sur- 
coat  of  arms.    For  such  information,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Sir 
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W.  Dugdale  and  other  ingenious  heralds,  who  did  not  omit  to  de- 
lineate all  the  armorial  portraits  which  they  fonnd  in  their  provincial 
visitations. 

in  the  old  chnrch  at  Greenwich  was  the  portrait  of  Humphrey, 
duke  of  Gloucester,  with  his  surcoat  of  armorial  distinction.  No 
other  narks  can  positively  ascertain  the  resemblance  of  the  founders 
and  benefactors,  sometimes  seen  in  oar  parish  churches.  At  Baliol 
sad  Queen's  colleges  are  some  of  the  most  ancient  figures  of  ecclesi- 
astics in  Oxford  j  and  at  All  Souls,  are  some  small  whole-lengths, 
well  executed,  and  certainly  of  the  age  of  the  founder,  Archbishop 
Chkhdey. 

In  the  chnrch  of  the  priory  of  Little  Malvern,  in  Worcestershire, 
an  the  portraits  of  £dward  IV.,  his  queen,  their  daughter  Elizabeth 
of  York,  and  her  sisters,  which  are  likewise  seen  in  a  window,  con- 
tributed by  that  monarch  to  Canterbury  cathedral.  Sir  Reginald 
Bray,  a  favourite  of  Henry  VII.,  who  built  the  church  of  Great  Mal- 
wn,  placed  therein  the  portraits  in  stained  glass  of  Henry  VII.  his 
Owen,  Prince  Arthur,  Sir  John  Savage,  Sir  Thomas  Love],  and 
Uaself,  all  in  surcoats  of  arms,  and  very  richly  executed. 

The  window  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  the  subject  of  which 
is  the  Crucifixion,  was  intended  by  the  magistrates  of  Dort,  in  Hol- 
land, as  a  present  to  King  Henry  VII.  whose  portrait  and  that  of  his 
royal  consort  are  introduced.  So  excellent  is  this  performance,  that 
foe  years  were  spent  in  completing  it.  Having  been  first  placed  in 
Wakham  Abbey,  and  removed  in  1540,  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  chapel 
«f  bis  palace,  at  New  Hall,  in  Essex,  it  was  restored  by  William  Price, 
for  Mr.  Conyers,  of  Copthall,  and  purchased  in  1 758,  for  £400. 
Stained  glass  was  brought  from  Rouen,  in  1317,  for  Exeter  Cathe- 
dral, the  west  window  of  which  was  put  up  in  1 390.  The  Cathedral 
of  Salisbury,  is  said  to  have  been  furnished  both  with  painted  and 
plain  glass,  even  in  the  thirteenth  century,  soon  after  the  erection  of 
that  splendid  pile,  and  the  windows  at  New  College,  and  Merton, 
Oxford,  are  certainly  contemporary  with  Edward  III. 

The  great  east  window  at  York,  so  justly  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
most  splendid  specimens  of  painting  on  glass,  was  the  work  of  Thomas 
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Thompson,  of  Coventry,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  when  it  it  probe* 
hie,  that  the  art  hadexisted  in  England,  at  least  for  a  century.  Glasbrs, 
if  they  deserve  not  the  name  of  artists,  who  composed  figures  and 
histories,  were  established  in  London,  Soethwark,  Coventry,  Bristol, 
and  York. 

The  stained  glass  in  the  church  of  Fadrford,  in  Gloucestershire, 
has  long  been  the  boast  of  that  county.  About  the  year  1492,  John 
Tame,  a  wealthy  merchant,  of  London,  took  a  Spanish  vessel,  bound 
from  a  Flemish  port  for  Sooth  America,  laden  with  this  treasure;  and 
according  to  the  expensive  piety  of  those  days,  fended  a  church  of 
very  regular  gotbic,  for  its  reception.  There  are  twenty-five  of  these 
highly  embellished  windows,  the  best  of  which  is  the  third,  in  the 
north  aile.  The  subject  is  the  Salutation  of  the  Virgin,  in  which 
there  is  a  fine  architectural  perspective  of  the  Temple.  The  great 
windows,  both  east  and  west,  retain  their  original  perfection.  Of  the 
first  mentioned,  the  subject  is  Christ's  Triumphant  Entry  into  Jeru- 
salem, in  which  the  effect  of  the  crimson  velvet  and  gilding,  is  truly 
surprising  j  and  the  subject  of  the  other,  is  the  Last  Judgment. 
Gothic  fancy  has  been  indulged  to  the  extreme  in  these  designs;  and 
so  brilliant  are  the  colours,  and  so  delicate  the  drapery  of  the  smaller 
figures  in  this  assemblage,  that  an  equally  interesting  specimen  of 
ancient  art,  will  rarely  be  found  either  in  England,  or  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

In  Italy,  the  walls  of  their  churches  are  adorned  with  mosaic,  or 
with  paintings  in  fresco,  and  the  windows  are,  in  general,  small,  and  a 
minor  part  only  of  internal  architecture.  At  Brussels  and  Ratisbon, 
the  stained  glass  is  particularly  fine.  Neither  at  Rome,  nor  in  other 
Italian  cities,  are  there  any  decorations  of  this  kind,  which  ham  a 
great  degree  of  merit,  excepting  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  No- 
vella, at  Florence,  where  the  stained  glass  nearly  resembles  that  at 
Fairford,  both  in  design  and  execution.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the 
famous  Albert  Dnrer  furnished  the  latter  drawings,  which  however, 
will  not  bear  the  test  of  chronology,  for  he  was  not  twenty  yean  of 
age  when  these  windows  were  put  up,  nor  is  it  probable  that  he  had 
then  attained  to  such  proficiency. 
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It  will  be  deplored  by  the  lovers  of  ecclesiastical  magnificence  Unit 
daring  the  civil  commotion*  in  the  reign  of  Charles  Land  to  prevent  the 
sacrilegious  detraction  committed  by  Cromwell's  soldiers,  whose  rage 
igainat  pain  ted  windows  was  insatiable,  that  so  little  opportunity  or  skill 
was  found  by  many,  who  wished  to  preserve  those  venerable  decora- 
bens  after  the  restoration.  Some  care  was  taken  to  replace  the  frac- 
tured pieces,  or  snch  as  had  been  concealed,  in  a  more  perfect  state, 
in  their  original  stations,  so  as  to  complete  their  designs.  But  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  the  persons  employed  either  despaired  of  success, 
or  woe  extremely  incompetent  to  the  task,  and  therefore  fitted  the 
pieces  together  in  haste,  and  without  arrangement.  Fortunately  for 
this  beautiful  art,  more  taste  and  more  patience  have  been  exerted  in 
oar  own  times,  and  artists  have  been  found,  who  under  the  directions 
of  connoisseurs,  have  succeeded  admirably  in  restoring  them  to  their 
pristine  beauty. 

After  the  Reformation  in  England,  we  may  trace  a  new  era  of  stain- 
ed glass,  which  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  prejudices  of  the  first  reformers,  having  relaxed  in 
certain  points,  relative  to  internal  decoration  of  churches,  the  in- 
troduction of  so  splendid  a  mass  of  ornament,  and  of  one  so  congenial 
with  the  architecture  still  remaining,  was  no  longer  proscribed  by  a 
positive  injunction.  Our  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Nether- 
lands, where  the  arts  had  begun  to  flourish,  and  where  a  school  of 
painting  had  been  established,  facilitated  the  acquirement  of  stained 
glass,  which  emerging  from  its  former  rudeness,  now  exhibited  a 
certain  regularity  of  design.  During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  armorial  bearings  and  small  portraits  in  circles,  Were  the 
usual  decoration  of  the  bay  windows  in  the  great  manerial  halls  j  but 
complete  scriptural  histories,  in  which  the  figures  were  well  designed 
and  grouped,  were  rarely  seen,  excepting  in  the  private  chapels  of 
the  houses  of  the  nobility. 

About  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  Bernard  Van  Linge,  a 
Fleming,  is  supposed  to  have  settled  in  England,  but  was,  at  all  events, 
the  father  of  glass  painting  in  its  renewed  and  improved  state  in  this 
kingdom.     It  was  a  popular  notion,  that  before  Van  Lingo's  time,  the 
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art  was  totally  loet  to  us,  but  this  was  founded  in  ignorance  of  the 
true  fact;  it  was  indeed  dormant,  but  never  extinct;  for  there  is  no 
great  interruption  in  the  chain  of  chronological  history  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

Upon  Van  Linge's  leaving  England,  or  at  his  death,  the  art  was 
certainly  dormant.  Those  who  were  employed  to  rent  the  mutilated 
windows  after  the  Restoration,  were  incapable  of  any.  original  work; 
and  the  first  evidence  that  occurs  of  any  good  artist,  is  of  Henry  Gyles, 
of  York,  who  appears  to  have  established  a  school  of  glass  painting, 
in  that  city,  which  continued  its  reputation  for  more  than  a  century. 
He  finished  a  window  at  University  College,  Oxford,  in  1687* 
William  Price,  the  elder,  was  his  most  able  scholar  and  successor, 
who  first  acquired  fame  by  his  Nativity  after  Thomhill,  at  Christ 
Church,  in  1696.  His  brother,  Joshua  Price,  restored  with  great 
success,  the  windows  of  Queen's  College,  which  had  been  broken  by 
the  Puritans.  William  Price,  the  younger,  was  employed  upon  the 
windows  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  were  voted  by  Parliament, 
and  put  up  in  1722,  and  1735,  but  his  chief  merit  was  in  his  designs 
and  arrangement  of  mosaic.  Of  the  same  school,  established  at  York, 
was  William  Peckitt,  whose  proficiency  was  inferior  to  that  of  his 
predecessors,  and  who  produced  only  an  extreme  brilliancy  of  colours. 

During  the  last  reign,  a  new  style  of  stained  glass  has  been  prac- 
tised, which  is  the  boast  and  peculiar  invention  of  our  own  artists. 
The  deviation  from  the  hard  outline  of  the  early  Florentine  or  Flemish 
schools,  to  the  correct  contour  of  Michael  Agnuolo,  or  the  gorgeous 
colours  of  Rubens,  is  not  more  decidedly  marked,  than  the  design  and 
execution  of  the  Van  Linges  and  Prices,  and  the  masterly  perform- 
ances of  Jarvis.  A  striking  deficiency  in  the  composition  of  the  early 
artists,  was  the  necessity  of  surrounding  the  different  colours,  of 
which  the  figures  consisted,  with  lead,  and  destroying  by  that  means, 
the  harmony  of  the  outline.  Harshness  was  the  unavoidable  effect, 
which  they  knew  not  either  how  to  correct  or  obviate. 

Among  modern  artists,  Jarvis  was  first  distinguished  for  exquisitely 
finishing  small  subjects.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pearson,  have  jointly  executed 
numerous  small  pieces  of  very  great  merit;  and  Forrest,  the  most  sue- 
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cesefol  pupil  of  Jarvis,  has  finished  some  very  fine  works  for  St. 
Georges  Chapel,  Windsor.  Bat  of  modern  proficients  in  this  exquisite 
art,  one  of  the  most  eminent  was  Eginton,  of  Handswortb,  near  Bir- 
mingham. His  excellence  was  progressive,  and  his  industry  duly 
encouraged,  there  being  nearly  fifty  considerable  works  by  his  hand. 
This  brief  account  of  an  art,  not  more  venerable  than  splendid, 
may  be  concluded  by  observing,  that  glass  is  the  most  perfect  ve- 
hicle both  of  sound  and  colour.  How  exquisitely  refined  are  the  tones 
of  the  Harmonica,  or  Musical  Glasses,  when  touched  with  delicacy  and 
skill!  And  how  much  have  the  most  expressive  tints  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated painters  gained  by  their  being  transferred  over  the  surface 
of  the  "storied  window."14 


HORNER. 

The  hamlet  of  Horner  contains  nine  houses,  and  is 
so  called  from  a  considerable  mountain  stream  of  the 
same  name.15  The  picturesque  and  romantic  valley 
through  which  the  Horner  winds  is  bounded  by  very 
high  hills,  clothed  with  magnificent  woods ;  it  is  in 
some  parts  narrow,  in  others  expanding  into  large 
reaches  of  flat  ground,  covered  with  majestic  oak,  ash, 
and  forest  trees  of  every  description,  interspersed  with 
the  euonymus,  holly,  white-thorn,  and  mountain-ash. 
This  stream  is  broken  perpetually  by  masses  of  rock 
obstructing  its  channel,  and  forming  it  into  a  series  of 
cascades.     Every  tree  is  a  lesson  for  the  pencil. 

There  is  a  large  quarry  of  the  new  red  sand-stone  in 
the  central  part  of  this  village. 

14  Vide  Dallaway's  Anecdotes  of  the  Arte  in  England.    I 
"  HomNBVr-from  the  British  Hwrnwr,  the  Snorer,   from  the  peculiar 
sonorous  noise  it  makes  in  its  course.— 7b«r  in  Q*e$t  qf  toaasfew* 
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WEST   LUCCOMBE. 

The  hamlet   of    West  Luccombe   contains   eight 
houses. 


DOVER-HAY. 

The  hamlet  of  Dover-Hay  is  situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  Porlock.  Its  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  the 
British  Dwr,  water,  to  which  has  more  recently  been 
added  the  French  adjunct  hayy  an  inclosnre  ;  that  is, 
the  inclosed  water. 

It  is  thus  described  in  Domesday  Book : — 

"  Alric  holds  of  Roger  de  Corcelle,  Douri.  Eddeve 
held  it  in  the  time  of  King:  Edward,  when  it  was  as- 
sessed to  the  geld  for  one  virgate  of  land.  The  arable 
is  sufficient  for  one  plough.  There  are  two  villans 
and  one  bordar.     It  is  worth  eight  shillings."16 

The  Exeter  Domesday  says  '*  it  is  worth  seven  shil- 
lings and  six-pence  ;  and  when  Roger  de  Corcelle 
received  it,  ten  shillings."17 


The  manor  of  Dover-Hay,  with  those  of  West  Luc- 
combe and  Wickanger,  in  respect  of  descent,  passed 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  East  Luccombe. 

It  would  appear  from  Pope  Nicholas's  taxation,  in 
1291,  that  there  was  then  a  church  at  Dover-Hay,  as 
its  valuation  is  inclnded  in  that  of  Luccombe. 

Previously  to  the  twenty-sixth  of  Edward  I.  the 

"  Ezcheq.  D.  vol.  i.  fb.  94.  >*  Exon  D.  fb.  403. 
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villages  of  Dover-Hay  and  East  and  West  Luccombe, 
with  their  woods,  heaths,  and  appurtenances,  had  been 
included  by  encroachment  within  the  boundary  of  the 
forest  of  Exmoor ;  but  in  that  year  they  were  disaf- 
forested, according  to  the  tenor  of  the  charter  of 
forests,  and  entirely  freed  from  the  oppressive  restric- 
tions of  the  forest  laws. 


GENEALOGICAL   MEMOIR   OF  THE   FAMILY   OF   BYAM, 
OF   LUCCOMBE. 

The  family  of  Byam  originally  came  into  Somerset- 
shire, from  the  connty  of  Monmouth.  They  were  of 
an  ancient  stock  in  the  latter  county,  and  in  South 
Wales ;  and,  according  to  a  pedigree  in  the  Heralds* 
College,  trace  their  ancestors  as  high  as  the  fifth 
century. 

In  the  year  1575,  Queen  Elizabeth  presented  the 
Rev.  Laurence  Byam  to  the  rectory  of  Luccombe,1* 
and  in  1578,  he  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Henry 
Ewens,  of  Capton,  in  the  parish  of  Stogumber,  by 
whom  he  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  namely, 
1.  Henry,  of  whom  hereafter;  2.  John;  3.  Edward; 
4.  William ;  5.  Anne ;  6.  Christiana ;  and  7.  Mary. 

18  There  was  a  Thomas  Byam,  of  this  family,  who  was  prebendary  of 
Bromeebury,  m  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  London,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary;  but  according  to  Dr.  BHss'i  Notes  to  Wood's  Fastt,  he  was 
deprived  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  as  it  would  appear,  for  his  adherence 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  creed.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  prebendal  staB,  by 
Dr.  Matthew  Hutton,  afterward  archbishop  of  York. 
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This  Mary  Byam  married  Francis  Pierce,  by  whom 
she  had  several  children;  and  who  was  the  ancestor  of 
Mr.  Francis  Pierce,  now  living  (1829)  at  Bratton- 
Court,  in  the  parish  of  Minehead.  Her  eldest  son, 
Francis,  is  named  by  his  uncle,  Dr.  Henry  Byam, 
together  with  Thomas  Heniey,  both  of  whom  he  de- 
nominates his  "  kinsmen/'  as  c<  overseers  of  his  will." 
But  what  relationship  there  was  between  the  Doctor 
and  Thomas  Henley,  has  not  been  discovered. 

1.  Henry  Byam,  the  eldest  son  was  born  at  Lac* 
combe,  on  the  31st  of  August,  1580;  and  in  1597, 
was  entered  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  from  which, 
two  years  afterward,  he  was  elected  a  student  of  Christ 
Church.  .  In  both  colleges  he  applied  himself  to  his 
studies  with  so  much  industry,  that  he  was  esteemed 
among  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  university ;  and 
when  he  took  orders,  one  of  the  most  acute  and  emi- 
nent preachers  of  the  age.  After  taking  the  degree  of 
B.  D.  in  1612,  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  rectory  of 
Luccombe,  and  the  Rev.  William  Fleet,  his  father-in- 
law,  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Selworthy.  In  1636, 
he  was  presented  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Exeter ;  and  on  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  clergy  of  his  diocese 
to  be  their  proctor  in  convocation.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war,  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  were  arrested 
for  their  loyalty,  but  making  his  escape,  joined  the 
king  at  Oxford,  where  he  was,  with  others,  created 
doctor  in  divinity.     In  the  king's  cause  his  zeal,  and 
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that  of  his  family,  could  not  fail  to  render  him  ob- 
noxious. He  had  not  only  assisted  in  raising  men  and 
horses  for  his  majesty's  service,  but  of  his  five  sons, 
four  were  captains  in  the  royal  army.  His  estate, 
therefore,  both  clerical  and  private,  was  exposed  to  the 
usual  confiscations;19  and  to  add  to  his  sufferings, 
his  wife  and  daughter,  in  endeavouring  to  escape  to 
Wales  by  sea,  from  the  cruelties  of  their  persecutors, 
were  both  drowned.  When  Prince  Charles,  afterward 
Charles  II.,  fled  from  England,  Dr.  Byam  accompanied 
him  first  to  the  island  of  Scilly,  and  afterward  to  that 
of  Jersey,  where  he  officiated  as  chaplain,  until  the 
garrison  was  taken  by  the  parliamentary  forces.  After 
this  he  lived  in  obscurity  until  the  Restoration,  when 
he  was  made  canon  of  Exeter  and  prebendary  of  Wells; 
but  we  do  not  find  that  his  services  were  rewarded  by 
any  higher  preferment.  Wood,*0  speaks  of  him  in  the 
warmest  terms :  "  At  the  Restoration  he  might  have 
obtained  whatever  he  would  have  asked,  but  contented 
himself  only  with  what  his  majesty  was  pleased  freely 
to  bestow  upon  him.  However,  had  not  hi*  own 
modesty  stood  in  the  way,  it  is  well  known  that  his 
majesty's  bounty  towards  him  would  not  have  rested 
here,  but  he  must  have  died  a  bishop ;  which  honour- 
able function  he  really  deserved,  not  only  for  his  sanc- 

»•  In  the  list  of  gentlemen  in  the  county  of  Somerset  who  compounded  for 
their  estates,  Henry  Byam,  of  Luccombe,  clerk,  occurs.    The  sum  which  he 
paid  to  the  sequestrators  as  composition,  wis  £49  4#.  Sol 
«» fry  Nats,  voL  ill.*  836. 
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tity  of  life,  bat  for  his  learning,  charity,  and  loyalty, 
scarcely  to  he  equalled  by  any  in  the  age  in  which  he 
lived." 

He  died  on  the  16th  of  June,  1669,  and  waa  buried 
in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  Lucoombt,  where  a 
monument,  with  the  following  inscription  by  Dr. 
Hamnet  Ward,  was  erected  to  his  memory  *•»- 

"  Non  procnl  hinc  sab  Marmore  congenita,  sepultnm  jacet  corpus 
Henrici  Byam,  ex  antiquissimA  Byamorum  familift  oriundi  -,  sacro- 
sanct© theologise  doctoris  msignissimi,  hujus  ecclesise  et  proximae 
Selworthianse  rectoria,  pastorisqne  vigftaniisaiine  j  occlesis  cathe- 
drals Exoniensis  canoqici,  ecclesigqtie  Wellensis  prebendarii  sere- 
nissimaB  majestatis  Caroli  secandi  regis  capellani  et  concionatoris 
ordinarii,  necnon  ejusdem,  (saeviente  ilia  tyrannide,  et  semper 
execrandft  fanaticorum  rebellione)  terra  marique  comitis,  exnlisque 
simnl.  Ex  meliore  Into  ejus  constructum  corpus  post  annos  tandem 
octoginta  et  novem,  anno  saktia  mille&imo  sexcenteeiino  sexagesimo 
nono,  morti  non  triumphant  quam  invitanti  placide  cessit,  Sed 
extat  adhuc  viri  hujus  optimi  celebrius  multo  hoc  et  ornatius  monu- 
mentum,  non  marmore  perituro,  sed  typis  exaratum  perpetuis, 
scripta ;  scilicet  ejus  plane  divina  j  ubi  animi  vires,  etsummum  ejus 
ingenii  acumen,  intueberis  simnl  et  miraberis.  Lugubrem  hunc 
lapidem  honoris  et  reverentrae  indioem  posnit  Alios  ejus  obaequen- 
tissimus  Franciscue  Byam  :  Instauratum  a  Maria  et  Cecilia  Wood, 
AnnpDom.  1713." 

Arms. — Urgent,  three  boars*  heads  erased,  Pert. 


In  English  thus : — 

"  Near  this  place,  under  a  kindred  marble,  lies  interred  the  body 
of  Hsnry  Byam,  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Byams — 
a  most  eminent  divine,  rector,  and  a  vigilant  pastor  of  this  and  the 
adjoining  church  of  Selworthy,  canon  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
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Exeter,  and  prebendary  of  the  church  of  Wells,  chaplain  and  preacher 
in  ordinary  to  his  most  serene  majesty,  King  Charles  II.  $  and  more- 
over, daring  the  raging  of  that  civil  storm  and  ever-execrable  re- 
bellion of  fanatics,  a  companion  of  the  same  monarch  by  sea  and 
land,  and  an  exile  with  him.  After  having  lived  eighty  and  nine 
yeans,  in  the  year  of  salvation,  1669,  he  calmly  yielded  to  death, 
who,  however,  did  not  so  much  trinmph  over  him,  as  invite  him  to  a 
calm  repose.  There  is,  however^remaining  a  more  celebrated  and 
elegant  monument  than  this  of  this  excellent  man,  written,  not  in 
perishable  marble,  but  in  ever-dnrable  materials,  namely,  his  more 
than  hnman  writings,  where  you  will  at  once  behold  and  admire  his 
strength  of  mind  and  the  consummate  shrewdness  of  his  under- 
standing. 

"  His  most  dutiful  son,  Francis  Byaro,  erected  this  monument  as  a 
mark  of  hononr  and  respect  to  his  memory. 

"  Renewed  by  Mary  and  Cecilia  Wood,  1 713." 


His  works  were  "  Thirteen  Sermons,  most  of  them  preached  before 
his  majesty  Charles  II.  in  his  exile,  Lond.  1675,"  octavo.  These 
were  published  after  his  death  by  Haranet  Ward,  M.  D.  vicar  of  Star- 
minster-Newton,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  with  some  account  of  the 
author.21  They  were  delivered,  as  the  title  imports,  before  the  King 
in  the  islands  of  Scilly  and  Jersey,  at  which  time  Dr.  Byam  was 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty,  who  was  his  constant  auditor, 
admiring  equally  his  learning  and  his  loyalty.  Among  them  are  tfifge 
two  latin  sermons : — Osculum  Pacts :  Concio  ad  Clerum  hab\ta, 
Estonia  in  trien.  Visit  at.  D.  Jos.  Hall  JEpisc.J&jeon.  in  S.  Marc, 
cap.  9,  ver.  ult. — And  Nativitas  Christi;  Concio  in  JEd.  S.  Mar. 
Ox.  habitapro  Gradu  An.  1612,  in  Matth.  cap.  1.  ver.  18. — Also 
his  sermon  entitled,  "  A  Return  from  Argier,  preached  at  Minehead, 
in  Somerset,  16th  March,  1627,  at  the  re-admission  of  a  relapsed 
Christian  into  cur  church,  on  Rev.  ii.  part  of  the  5th  verse.''    Dr. 

«  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon,  by  Bliss,  vol.  Hi.  p.  536.— Walker's  Sufferings  of 
the  Clergy,  p.  2*»— Chalmers's.  Biograph.  Diet.  vol.  vifc 
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Byam,  continues  Wood,  left  at  bis  death  other  pieces,  which  were 
fairly  written  by  his  own  hand,  and  ready  for  the  press. 


Dr.  Byam  married  about  1615,  Susan,  daughter  and 
one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  the  Rev.  William  Fleet, 
rector  of  Selworthy ;  whom,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, he  succeeded  in  that  living.  By  this  lddy  he  had 
issue  five  sons  and  four  daughters,  namely,  1.  William; 
2.  Henry ;  3,  Francis ;  4.  John ;  5.  Laurence  ;  6. 
Mary ;  7.  Susan;  8.  Cecily ;  and  9.  a  daughter,  whose 
name  is  not  known,  but  who  was  drowned  in  1642  with 
her  mother,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Bristol  Channel 
into  Wales,  to  avoid  the  persecutions  of  the  republican 
party. 

Dr.  Byam' s  will,  dated  on  the  30th  of  April,  1669, 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  is  in  the  prerogative 
court  of  Canterbury,  in  London ;  and  in  it,  his  sons, 
William  and  Francis  are  constituted  his  executors, 
and  have  various  lands  lying  in  Luccombe,  Por- 
lock,  Stoke-Pero,  and  other  places,  bequeathed  to 
them.  Francis,  the  third  son,  proved  his  fathers 
will,  and  erected  the  monument  to  his  memory,  now 
remaining  in  Luccombe  church ;  and  was  living  with 
his  eldest  brother  William,  in  1672;  but  when  or 
where  they  died  is  not  known.  Henry,  the  second 
son,  was  slain  in  the  king's  service  at  sea;  and  John,  the 
fourth  son,  lost  his  life  in  the  same  seryice,  in  Ireland. 
Of  Laurence,  the  fifth  son,  I  am  not  able  to  give  any 
account.     Susan  Byam,  the  second  daughter,  married 
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William  Dyke,  of  King's  Brompton,  Wootton-Cour- 
tenay  and  Brush  ford,  and  died  in  1648  or  1649,  leaving 
an  only  son,  William,  upon  whose  death,  without  issue 
it  probably  was,  that  the  ancestor  on  the  maternal  side 
of  the  present  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  bait.,  Thomas 
Dyke  succeeded  to  the  estates  of  his  nephew.  Cecily 
Byam,  the  third  daughter,  married  John  Wood,  of 
Luccombe,  gent.,  by  whom  she  bad  five  sons  and  two 
daughters;  namely,  1.  John;  2«  Henry;  3.  Charles; 
4.  Lawrence ;  5.  Byam ;  the  daughters  were  Mary  and 
Cecily,  both  of  whom  are  mentioned  as  having  restored 
the  monument  in  Luccombe  church  of  their  grand- 
father, Dr.  Henry  Byam.  There  was  a  Byam  Wood, 
probably  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  five  sons  of  John 
and  Cecily  Wood,  living  at  Luccombe  in  1741 ;  for  it 
appears  by  the  register  of  that  parish,  that  he  had  a  son 
born  in  that  year ;  and  either  he,  or  his  son,  appears  to 
have  had  large  property  in  it  some  years  afterward, 
when,  bequeathing  what  remained  to  him  after  an  im- 
prudent course  of  life  to  his  widow,  the  latter  is  said  to 
have  left  it  to  a  maid-servant,  one  Mary  Gillman,  about 
the  year  1776,  at  which  time  all  traces  of  this  branch 
of  the  family  seem  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

I  now  return  to  John,  the  second  son  of  the  Rev 
Laurence  Byam  and  Agnes  Ewens,  and  next  brother 
to  Dr.  Henry  Byam.  He  was  entered  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1599,  being 
then  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  was  afterward  rector  of 
Clatworthy,in  this  county,  and,  like  his  brother  Henry, 

N 
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was  a  great  sufferer  on  account  of  his  loyalty.  At  the 
time  that  Colonel  Edmund  Wyndham  was  governor  of 
Dunster  Castle,  which  he  held  for  King  Charles  I., 
that  officer  resisted  for  sometime  the  forces  sent  against 
him  by  the  parliament,  and  this  John  Byam  being 
one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  wrote  to  him,  ex- 
horting him  in  the  strongest  terms  to  bold  the  castle  to 
the  last  extremity  against  the  parliamentary  forces;  but 
at  length  being  obliged  to  capitulate,  this  letter  was 
unfortunately  found,  and  Mr.  Byam  was  immediately 
sent  under  a  military  escort  to  prison  at  Wells,  having 
been  most  barbarously  treated  on  the  road  by  an  ir- 
ritated soldiery.  Walker,  in  his  account  of  the  Suffer- 
ings of  the  Clergy,  says  that  he  left  in  writing  an 
account  of  the  outrageous  treatment  he  received,  which 
paper  is  supposed  to  be  yet  in  existence,  but  not  known 
where ;  and  which,  if  it  could  now  be  found,  would 
probably  throw  great  light  on  the  dormant  state  of  some 
of  the  ancient  property  of  this  family. 

This  John  Byam  had  two  wives ;  the  first,  Sarah, 
who  died  in  1627,  and  the  second,  Edith,  in  1668,  by 
which  ladies  he  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 
Of  the  sons,  William  and  John,  died  without  issue,  the 
former  in  the  parish  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in 
London,  in  1654;  and  the  latter  at  Clatworthy,  in 
1642,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age.  Henry  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Byam  left  issue  three  sons, 
John,  Henry,  and  William,  the  two  first  born  at  Clat- 
worthy, in  1646  and  1648.    John,  the  eldest,  died  in 
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India,  in  1690,  without  issue.  The  daughters  of  the 
Rev.  John  Byam  were  1.  Anne,  married  to  John 
Sydenham,  of  Morebath,  son  of  Thomas  Sydenham  of 
Whitstone,  in  this  county ;  2.  Susanna,  the  wife  of 
George  Peppin,  ancestor  of  the  Peppins  of  Dulverton ; 
a  third  daughter  married  the  Rev.  Thomas  Balch,  of 
the  family  of  that  name  who  afterward  resided  at  St. 
Audries,  and  rector  of  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire. 


Edward  Byam,  third  son  of  the  Rev.  Laurence  Byam 
and  Agnes  Ewens,  was  entered  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  on  the  31st  of  October,  1600,  being  then  six- 
teen years  of  age.  He  was  afterward  vicar  of  Dulver- 
ton, where  he  married,  but  what  was  the  name  of  his 
wife  I  am  not  able  to  find.  He  had,  however,  several 
sons  and  daughters,  namely,  Edward,  baptized  at  Dul- 
verton, Nov.  19, 1621 ;  William,  April  7, 1623;  John, 
Nov.  15,  1625;  Sarah,  Jan.  26,  1616;  Margaret, 
March  26,  1618 ;  and  Elizabeth,  April  30, 1619.  The 
marriages  of  the  daughters  are  not  exactly  known,  but 
ft  is  believed  that  Sarah,  the  eldest,  was  the  wife  of  a 
gentleman  named  Morley ;  and  Elizabeth,  the  youngest, 
of  one  of  the  name  of  Kingsmill.  Edward,  the  eldest 
son,  died  without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  next 
brother,  William.  This  William  Byam,  was  the  founder 
of  the  Btams  of  the  island  of  Antigua.  In  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth,  he  possessed  an  estate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bridgwater,  and  commanded  a  party  in 
that  town  against  the  parliament,  but  the  temper  and 
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disposition  of  the  times  being  adverse  to  the  king,  he 
withdrew  to  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  where  he  was  com- 
missioner for  the  king,  and  obtained  very  advantageous 
terms  for  the  inhabitants  on  the  surrender  of  that  island 
to  the  parliament  in  1651.  A  considerable  body  of 
royalists  left  Barbadoes  in  1654,  and  established  them- 
selves in  Guiana,  where  they  chose  this  Mr.  William 
Byam  as  their  governor .M  Here  he  continued  till  the 
restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  when  be  came  over  to 
England  to  endeavour  to  recover  the  estates  which  had 
been  alienated  on  account  of  the  active  part  which  he 
had  taken  against  the  parliament ;  but  a  vicious  maxim 
prevailing  at  that  time,  (which  has  not  been  forgotten 
on  some  occasions  since),  that  the  king  ought  to  en- 
deavour to  gain  over  his  enemies  by  allowing  them  to 
enjoy  the  plunder  they  had  obtained,  and  that  his 
friends  would  still  be  his  friends  from  principle  alone, 
Mr.  Byam  was  obliged  to  return  without  being  able  to 
accomplish  his  purpose.  He,  however,  obtained  a  con- 
firmation of  his  office  of  governor  of  Surinam  and 
Guiana,  which  settlements,  however,  did  not  much 
longer  belong  to  the  English,  being  by  the  treaty  of 
Breda,  in  1667,  and  that  of  Westminster,  in  1673-4, 
ceded  to  the  Dutch  in  exchange  for  the  province  of 
New- York  in  North  America.  In  consequence  of  this 
event,  Mr.  Byam  and  a  part  of  the  colony  removed  to 

"  This  gentleman  is  the  governor  alluded  to  in  Southern's  play  of  "  Oroo- 
nokb,"  whom  the  profligate  Mrs.  Behn  endeavoured  to  stigmatize  from 
feelings  of  private  revenge. 
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Antigua,  where  he  was  still  continued  by  his  majesty 
as  governor  of  that  island;  and  where  he  died  in  1670. 
By  his  will,  dated  in  the  preceding  year,  he  bequeathed 
his  "  estates  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  situated/ 
betwixt  his  three  sons,  William,  Willougbby,  and 
Edward,  to  be  equally  divided  amongst  them ;  but  not- 
withstanding which,  being  all  of  them  minors  at  the 
time  of  their  fathers  death,  and  not  being  properly 
instructed  in  their  rights,  nor  subsequently  able  to 
pursue  them,  their  descendants  have  ever  since  lost 
sight  of  the  patrimonial  estate  at  Luccombe ;  to  which, 
on  the  extinction  of  the  elder  branch  in  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  Dr.  Henry  Byam,  they  seem  in  right 
reason  to  be  as  much  entitled  as  to  that  which  they 
actually  and  exclusively  enjoyed  near  Bridgwater, 
nothing  barring  their  present  possession  but  the  effects 
of  the  ancient  loyalty  of  the  family,  for  which  Dr. 
Henry  Byam  was  so  celebrated,  and  his  brother  John 
not  less  distinguished. 

The  present  representative  of  the  family  of  Byam, 
is  Mr.  Edward  Samuel  Byam,  now  living  (1829)  at 
Cheltenham,  who  is  the  great,  great  grandson  of  the 
Hon.  William  Byam,  governor  of  Surinam  and  Guiana, 
and  of  the  island  of  Antigua,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  II. 


SELWORTHY.' 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. — ANCIENT  ENCAMPMENT. — BURY  CASTLE.— 
RECTORY. — CHURCH. — STATISTICAL  NOTICE 8.— MANOR. — DOMES- 
DAY SURVEY. — EDITHA,  QUEEN  OP  EDWARD  THE  CONFBS80R. 

HAMLETS. — ALLERFORD. BLACKFORD. — WEST-LYNCH.— KNOLL. 

— HOLNICOT.— TENURE  IN  FRANK-ALMOIGNE. 

1HE  parish  of  Sel worthy  is  hounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Bristol  Channel;  on  the  east  by  the  parish  of 
Minehead,  and  a  detached  part  of  that  of  Timbers- 
combe;  on  the  sonth-east  and  south  by  the  parishes  of 
Wootton-Courtenay  and  Lnccombe ;  and  on  the  west 
by  that  of  Porlock.  It  is  divided  into  two  tithings, 
Allerford  and  Blackford,  and  contains  five  hamlets, 
namely,  Allerford,  Holnicot,  Blackford,  West-Lynch, 
and  Knoll.  The  village  of  Sel  worthy  is  distant  from  Por- 
lock two  miles,  and  nearly  three  west  from  Minehead. 
The  cultivated  lands  of  this  parish  are  situated  on 
the  southern  slope  of  the  western  part  of  the  high  hill, 

28  The  name  of  Selworthy  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Sail, 
Salty,  the  same  as  the  Latin  Salix,  a  willow,  a  sallow  tree,  withy,  or  osier ; — 
and  worth,  the  same  as  the  Latin  pradmm,  fundus,  atrium,  a  dwelling;  that 
i»,  the  dwelling  among  willows  or  osiers. 
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the  termination  of  which  on  th&t  side  is  Orestone,  or 
Bossington  Point,  in  the  parish  of  Porlock,  a&  Greena- 
leigh,  in  the  parish  of  Minehead,  is  on  the  eastern  sid$. 
Generally  speaking,  the  best  land  here  is  that  which  is 
lowest  down  the  hill,  and  it  gradually  decreases  in  quality 
and  value  the  higher  you  ascend.  Sir  Thomas  Dyke 
Acland  has  added  greatly  to  the  natural  beauties  of 
this  parish  by  planting  many  acres  of  poor  land,  of  little 
or  no  value  before,  with  timber  trees,  which  appear  to 
thrive  well.  Through  some  of  these  plantations,  he 
has  caused  paths  to  be  made,  which  command  delight- 
ful views  of  the  vales  of  Luccombe,  Holnicot,  and 
Porlock ;  the  bay  of  Porlock,  the  foreland  near  Ly- 
mouth,  and  the  mountainous  range  of  Dnnkery  and 
Exmoor.  Some  way  up  the  slope,  by  the  entrance  of 
a  deep  glen,  which  runs  up  into  the  hill  called  here 
North  Hill,  stands  the  church,  parsonage-house,  and 
village  of  Sel worthy ;  the  latter  being  perhaps  the  most 
rural  and  beautifully-situated  village  in  this  very  beau- 
tiful country.  Through  this  glen  runs  a  small  stream 
over  a  channel,  which  time  and  the  swelling  of  the 
watera  which  descend  from  the  hills  above,  have  worn 
into  a  deep  and  rocky  chasm,  where  grow  many  withies 
and  poplars.  On  both  sides  of  this  glen,  through  which 
a  road  runs  to  Minehead,  the  hills  rise  very  precipi- 
tously ;  and  on  the  summit  of  that  on  the  western  side 
there  is  an  ancient  encampment  of  an  elliptical  form, 
consisting  of  a  rampart  of  stones  and  earth,  and  on  all 
sides,  except  towards  the  glen,  it  has  a  deep  fosse.    The 
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area  is  about  an  acre  and  a  half.  The  ground  to  the 
west  and  south-west  of  this  camp  is  a  plain,  and  upon 
it,  at  about  sevehty  or  eighty  yards  from  the  former, 
another  large  rampart  has  been  thrown  up,  which  does 
not  seem  ever  to  have  been  finished;  it  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  intended  to  be  an  out-work  in 
connexion  or  communication  with  the  principal  camp. 
On  the  north-east  side  of  this  camp  a  part  of  the  ram- 
part has  been  thrown  down  into  the  fosse,  which  it  has 
more  than  filled,  and  it  now  forms  a  small  mound  of 
a  barrow-like  form.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the 
principal  work  had  been  taken  by  storm  by  an  enemy, 
the  slain  being  thrown  into  the  fosse,  and  a  part  of  the 
rampart  heaped  upon  them.  This  encampment  is 
called  "Bury  Castle." 

The  parish  of  Selworthy  contains  two  thousand  and 
sixty-five  acres  of  inclosed  land,  besides  commons.  The 
principal  proprietors  are  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland, 

bart. ;    Admiral  Douglas;    Beague,  Esq.;    the 

Rev.  R.  F.  Gould,  and  Mr.  Clarke. 


The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  deanery  of  Dunster, 
and  in  Pope  Nicholas's  taxation,  (1291)  was  valued  at 
six  marks  and  a  half.  The  abbot  of  Athelney  had  a 
pension  out  of  it  of  three  marks,  given  to  that  mo- 
nastery by  Richard  de  Luccombe,  about  the  year  1200, 
out  of  his  demesne  lands  in  this  parish.  The  dean  and 
chapter  of  Eton  had  also  a  pension  of  twenty  shillings 
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out  of  this  church.24    The  living  is  valued  io  the  king's 
books  at  £12  15s.  Ad.    In  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus 
there  are  the  following  particulars  relating  to  this 
benefice : — 
1535.     Richard  Denyse,  Rector. 
Annual  value  of  the  demesne,  or 

glehe  lands 1     6    8 

Tithes  of  wool  and  lamb 3    3    4 

Predial  tithes 8    0    0 

Personal  tithes  and  other  casualties. .     3  15     0 

£16    5    0 
Out  of  which  sum  there  is  paid 
To  the  abbot  of  Athelney     .200 

dean    and   chapter   of 

Eton .     10  0 

archdeacon  of  Taunton  0  9  8—3    9    8 


Clear £12  15     4 

Tenths 1     5     6£ 

By  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  nineteenth  of  Ed- 
ward II.  (1326)  Hugh  de  Luccombe,  then  recently 
deceased,  was  found  to  be  possessed  of  the  advowson 
of  this  church.25 
And  by  another  inquisition  taken  in  the  fourth  of 

"The  pension  of  two  pounds  per  annum  anciently  paid  to  the  abbot  of 
Athelney  is  now  paid  to  two  ladies  of  the  name  of  Tyrwhitt;  and  the  annual 
pension  of  twenty  shillings  which  was  paid  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Eton, 
is  now  paid  to  the  chamber  of  Bristol. 
'  *Inq.  p.  m.  19  Edw.  II.— Crlendar,  voL  i.p.  325.  No.  61 
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Richard  II.  (1380)  Oliver  de  St.  John  and  Elizabeth 
his  wife  were  found  to  hold  the  advowson  of  the  church 
of  Selworthy,  as  of  the  honour  of  Pinkney.*6 

In  1692,  the  earl  of  Arundel  presented  to  the  living ; 
in  1 724,  Lord  Arundel  of  Trerice,  and  in  1780,  Susanna 
Wentworth,  widow. 

Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland  is  the  present  patron  of 
the  living,  which  is  worth  about  £300  per  annum. 

The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  All-saints,  stands 
considerably  above  the  level  of  the  vale,  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  it  on  the  south,  and  sheltered  on  the  north 
by  North  Hill.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and 
north  and  south  ailes,  separated  by  two  rows  of  light 
and  elegantly  clustered  pillars,  supporting  bluntly 
pointed  arches.  The  roof  is  ceiled  with  wood,  divided 
into  square  compartments,  each  angle  of  the  square 
being  ornamented  with  a  sculptured  quatrefoil,'  or 
shield,  bearing  some  grotesque  figures.  There  is  a  neat 
gallery  for  the  singers,  with  the  date  1750;  and  the 
Fortescue  family,  who  reside  at  Holnicot,  have  their 
pew  elegantly. formed  over  the  church  porch,  with 
a  projection  opening  into  the  church,  in  the  manner 
of  a  balcony.  There  is  a  date  round  one  of  the 
pillars,  but  not  older  than  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  An  embattled  tower,  forty-five  feet 
high,  at  the  west  end,  contains  a  clock  and  six  bells. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  present  barn  of  the  par- 

"  Inq.  p.  m.  4  Rlc.  II.— Calendar,  vol.  lii.  p.  31.  No.  48. 
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sonage  had,  during  the  rebuilding/7  or  thorough  repara- 
tion of  the  church,  been  used  as  a  substitute.  There  is 
on  the  north  side,  the  stone  frame  of  a  Gothic  window 
still  remaining,andthewholefabricappearsvery  ancient. 

The  parsonage  house,  about  one  hundred  yards  from 
the  church,  is  an  ancient  building,  fitted  up  in  a  neat 
modern  style,  and  with  a  considerable  degree  of  taste. 
There  are  about  fifty-five  acres  of  glebe  land  belonging 
to  the  rectory. 

In  the  chancel  is  a  brass  plate,  with  the  following 
inscription : — 

"Epitaphium  Gulielmi  Fleete  pastoris  regis  Domini 
apud  Selworthienses  qui  diem  obijt  quintodie  Januarij 
anno  Domini  1617 ;"  and  a  Latin  epitaph,  with  the  fol- 
lowing translation : — 

Here  dead  I  lye  in  earth,  intombed  in  the  grave, 
My  funeralls  in  swanlike  sort,  myself  indited  have ; 
London  my  birth,  my  bringing  tip  Winton  &  Oxon  had, 
Where  taught  I  was  with  Wickhams  flock  among  the  grave  and  sad, 
Thence  Selworthye  in  Somersett,  this  place  of  worth  &  fame, 
Me  kept  for  wholsome  aire  and  soile  most  worthy  of  that  name, 
Where  forty  years  and  eight  I  taught  God's  flock  both  young  and  old, 
And  did  to  them,  as  mete  it  was,  God's  holy  word  unfold  ; 
And  in  these  forenamed  places  all  my  time  and  life  did  spend, 
What  now  remains  but  y*  my  soule  above  the  Starrs  shall  wend, 
For  this  my  mortal  life  once  done  I  know  &  I  am  sure 
An  everlasting  life  w*  Christ  God  will  for  me  procure. 


V  The  tradition  that  the  church  was  rebuilt  seems  to  be  in  some  degree  con- 
firmed by  comparing  the  style  of  the  tower  with  the  other  parts  of  the  edifice, 
the  latter  appearing  to  be  of  more  recent  date. 
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In  the  chancel: — a  Underneath  this  stone  lye  in- 
terred the  remains  of  the  Rev.  D.  Williams,  22  years 
rector  of  this  parish,  who  departed  this  life  the  first 
of  September,  1802,  aged  72. — Magnus  Homo  acer 
memorabilia." 

"In  this  chancel  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Han- 
nah Brice,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Blake  Brice, 
who  was  buried  March  20,  1767,  aged  57 ;  and  four 
of  their  children." 

A  brass  plate  commemorates  Robert  Siderfin,  gent, 
who  died  Jan.  20th,  1714,  aged  25;  and  Walter  Si- 
derfin,  gent,  who  died  March  21,  1731,  aged  40. 

In  the  south  ail  e,  there  is  an  elegant  mural  monument 
of  white  and  grey  marble,  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — "  Near  this  is  deposited  the  body  of  William 
Blackford,  late  of  Holnicot,  in  this  parish,  esq.  and 
also  the  body  of  Henrietta  his  wife.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  and  heir  of  William  Blackford,  of  the  same  place, 
esq.  by  Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  John  Dyke,  of  Pixton, 
in  the  parish  of  Dulverton,  in  this  county,  esq.  He 
died  the  10th  day  of  March,  1730,  in  the  37th  year  of 
his  age. — She  was  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heiresses 
of  Joseph  Collett,  late  of  Hertford  Castle,  in  the  county 
of  Hertford,  esq.  and  sometime  president  of  Fort  St. 
George,  in  the  East  Indies.  She  died  the  13th  day  of 
September,  1727,  in  the  23rd  year  of  her  age. 

"  Henrietta  Blackford,  their  only  daughter  and 
heiress,  died  the  16th  day  of  December,  1732,  in  the 
7th  year  of  her  age." 
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Arms — Gules,  a  chevron,  Argent,  between  three 
etoiles,  Or ;  an  escutcheon  of  pretence,  on  a  chevron 
between  three  horses  passant,  Argent,  three  orles, 
Sable. 

On  two  brass  plates  on  the  floor  of  the  sonth  aile: — 
"Heere  lyeth  the  body  of  Anthony  Stay  nings,  the  sonne 
of  Charles  Staynings  of  Holnicot,  esq.  who  died  May 
19th  1635."— ^Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Cecill Staynings, 
sometyme  the  wife  of  Charles  Staynings  of  Holnicot, 
esq.  by  whom  he  had  seven  sons  and  six  daughters. 
She  died  June  2\,  1646,  aged  47." 

In  the  same  aile  there  is  a  monument  of  white  and 
grey  marble,  with  this  inscription  : — "  Sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Charles  Staynings,  esq.  of  Holnicot  in  this 
parish,  the  last  of  that  ancient  family,  and  of  Susannah 
his  wife,  daughter  to  Sir  Nicholas  Martyn,  late  of  Oxtbn, 
in  the  county  of  Devon,  knt.  She  departed  this  life 
the  8th  of  May,  1685 ;  he  Dec.  4,  1700,  aged  78.w— 
Arms,  Argent,  a  bat  displayed  Sable,  Staynings :  im- 
paling, Argent,  two  bars  Gules,  Martyn. 

In  the  middle  aile : — "  In  memory  of  John  Clarke, 
of  West-Lynch,  in  the  parish  of  Selworthy,  who  de- 
parted this  life  26  Feb.  1796,  aged  90  years." 

u  Iu  memory  of  Mary  Clarke,  wife  of  John  Clarke, 
jun.  of  West-Lynch,  in  the  parish  of  Selworthy,  who 
departed  this  life  12  Jan.  1795,  aged  48." 

"  Here  lietb  the  body  of  Judith  Home,  deceased 
26  June,  1632:* 

There  are  two  brass  plates  nearly  covered  by  a  pew 
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in  the  south  aile.     One  of  them  is  in  black  letter ;  and 
the  two  following  lines  are  visible  on  the  other : — 

"This  grave's  a  cradle  where  an  infant  lies, 
"  Rockt  fast  asleep  with  death's  sad  lullabyes." 

In  the  church  yard  there  is  an  ancient  stone  cross. 


RECTORS  OF  SELWORTHY. 

Rev.  William  Fleet,  died  1617. 
1617.     Henry  Byam,  D.D. 
1673.    John  Wood. 
1692.    William  Galard,  died  1723. 
1723 


— —     Nathaniel  Blake  Brice. 
1780.     David  Williams. 

1802.     Joshua  Stephenson,  the  present  Rector. 
The  earliest  date  of  the  parish  register  is  1673. 


In  1776,  the  money  expended  in  this  parish  on  ac- 
count of  the  poor,  was  £70  II*.  In  1783,  £84  7*.  6d. 
In  1784,  £59  1*.  3d.    In  1785,  £67  10*. 

In  1803,  the  money  raised  by  the  parish  rates  was 
£210  18*.  9tf.  at  4*.  5d.  in  the  pound. 

In  1814,  the  estimated  annual  value  of  the  real  pro- 
perty in  this  parish  as  assessed  to  the  property  tax,  was, 
for  the  tithing  of  Allerford,  £2272 ;  and  for  the  tithing 
of  Blackford,  £754,  making  together  £3026. 

In  1818,  the  county  rate  was  for  the  tithing  of  Aller- 
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ford,  £2  17s.  9d.  and  for  the  tithing  of  Blackford 

15*.  8$d.  making  together  £3  13*.  6\d. 
In  1801,  the  resident  population  was  418. 
In  the  Population  Abstract  of  1821,  the  retnrn  for 

Selworthy  stands  thus : — 

Number  of  inhabited  houses  ....     83 

Uninhabited 6 

Families 100 

Of  whom  were  employed 

In  agriculture , . .  •      69 

In  trade  and  manufactures 14 

All  others 17 

Persons,  483 :-  -viz. 

Males   253 

Females   230 

Increase  of  persons  in  20  years 65 

In  the  parochial  returns  relating  to  the  education  of 
the  poor,  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1818,  the 
Rev.  J.  Stephenson,  the  rector,  states  that  there  are  in 
this  parish  three  small  schools,  at  which  between  fifty 
and  sixty  children  are  taught  at  two-pence  per  week 
each  by  females.  There  is  also  a.  school  for  writing 
and  arithmetic,  seldom  containing  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  children.  The  poorer  classes  are  desirous  of 
having  more  sufficient  means  of  education. 

In  18 15,  there  were  fifty-two  poor  here. 

In  Domesday  Book,  the  manor  of  Selworthy  is  thus 
described : — 
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"  Ralph  de  Limesi  holds  Seleurde.  Queen  Eddida 
held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  and  it  was  assessed 
to  the  geld  for  one  hide.  The  arable  land  is  sufficient 
for  five  ploughs.  There  are  two  ploughs  in  the  de- 
mesne and  two  bondmen ;  and  seven,  villans  and  five 
bordars  have  three  ploughs.  There  is  a  mill,  which 
renders  twenty-pence;  and  five  acres  of  meadow,  sixty 
acres  of  pasture,  and  forty  acres  of  wood.  This  manor 
was  worth  twenty  shillings ;  it  is  now  worth  twenty- 
five  shillings.*8 

For  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  difference  between 
the  description  of  places  inserted  in  the  Exchequer  and 
Exeter  Domesday,  I  give  the  following  from  the  latter 
record. 

"Ralph  de  Limiseio  holds  Seleurda,  which  was 
held  by  Queen  Eddiva  on  the  day  that  King  Edward 
was  living  and  dead,  and  it  was  assessed  to  the  geld  for 
one  hide.  The  arable  land  is  sufficient  for  five  ploughs. 
Ralph  has  there  in  demesne  half  a  hide  and  two  ploughs, 
and  the  villans  have  half  a  hide  and  three  ploughs. 
Ralph  has  there  seven  villans,  five  bordars,  two  bond- 
men, one  horse,  two  bullocks,  four  hogs,  and  sixty 
sheep.  He  has  a  mill,  which  renders  twenty  pence,  and 
forty  acres  of  wood,  five  acres  of  meadow,  and  sixty 
acres  of  pasture.  It  is  worth  twenty-five  shillings,  and 
when  he  received  it,  it  was  worth  twenty  shillings.*9 

»  Excheq.  D.  vol.  U  fo.  97.  «  Exon  D.  fo.  438. 
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In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  this  manor 
belonged  to  his  Queen  Editha. 

This  lady,  whose  name  is  written  Edith,  Editha, 
Eddiva,  and  Eadgitha,  was  the  daughter  of  Earl  God- 
win, by  his  wife  Ghitha,  sister  of  Ulf  Jarl,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Canute.  She  was  married  to  Edward  the 
Confessor  in  1044,  but  the  king  was  not  ardent  in  his 
connubial  attentions.  On  the  disgrace  of  her  father 
and  brothers,  in  1051,  the  king  dismissed  her  from  his 
court,  and  ordered  all  her  lands  and  money,  and  in 
short,  all  of  which  she  was  possessed,  to  be  taken  from 
her,  and  he  then  committed  her  to  the  care  of  his  sister, 
at  the  monastery  of  Wherwell,  in  Hampshire.  She 
was,  however,  in  the  following  year,  on  the  reconcili- 
ation of  the  king  with  her  father,  received  into  favour, ' 
and  restored  to  her  former  rank.  The  queen  survived 
the  conquest  nine  years,  and  died  in  the  year  1075. 
She  was  buried  by  the  Conqueror  with  great  pomp,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  near  the  king,  her  husband.30 

Ingulphus  says,  that  she  was  not  only  the  most 
beautiful,  chaste,  humble,  and  modest  lady  of  her  time, 
bnt  also  very  .learned.  He  adds,  "I  have  very  often 
seen  her,  when  only  a  boy,  I  visited  my  father  in  the 
royal  court.  Often  as  I  came  from  school,  she  ques- 
tioned me  on  letters  and  my  verse ;  and  willingly  pass- 
ing from  grammar  to  logic,  she  caught  me  iji  the 
subtle  nets  of  argument.     I  had  always  three  or  four 

»  Saxon  Chron.  by  Ingram,  A.  D.  1044  to  1074. 
O 
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pieces  of  money  counted  by  her  maiden,  and  was  sent 
to  the  royal  larder  for  refreshment."31 

But  even  this  "  fair  rose,*'  as  the  chroniclers  call  her, 
was  stained  with  blood.  Soon  after  her  brother  Tosti 
had  been  appointed  Earl  of  Northumberland,  he  in- 
duced her  to  cause  some  Northumbrian  nobles  to  be 
treacherously  slain.38 

In  Domesday  book,  she  is  spoken  of  as  "  Eddeva 
pulchra,"  Eddeva  the  fair ;  "  Eddeva  puella,"  Eddeva 
the  damsel ;  "  Eddeva  monial,"  Eddeva  the  nun. 

After  Queen  Editha,  the  manor  of  Selworthy  was 
given  to  Ralph  de  Limesi,  one  of  the  conqueror's  fol- 
lowers, who,  for  his  military  services,  was  rewarded 
with  numerous  lordships,  namely,  seven  in  Somerset- 
shire, four  in  Devonshire,  three  in  Essex,  two  in  Nor- 
folk, eleven  in  Suffolk,  one  in  Northamptonshire,  one 
in  Warwickshire,  four  in  Hertfordshire,  and  eight  in 
Nottinghamshire.  Soon  after,  he  also  enjoyed  the 
lands  of  Christina,  one  of  the  sisters  of  Edgar  Athe- 
ling.  His  principal  seat  was  Maxtoke  Castle,  near 
Solihull,  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  He  was  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban's.  His  wife's 
name  was  Hadewise,  who  appears  to  have  been  first 
married  to  Nigel  de  Bradwell. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  and  heir,  Alan  de 
Limetfi,  and  he  by  Gerard,  w  who  by  his  wife  Amice, 
daughter  of  Halerand  de  Bidun,  and  one  of  the  sisters 

11  p.  62.  "  Turner's  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  ii.  p.  540. 
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and  co-heiresses  of  John  de  Bidun,  a  great  baron  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  left  issue  one  son,  Hugh,  who 
died  without  children,  leaving  his  two  aunts  his  co- 
heiresses, namely,  Basilia,  the  wife  of  Hugh  de  Oding- 
sells,  who  died  about  the  thirty-third  of  Edward  I.,  by 
whom  he  had  John  de  Odingsells,  living  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  and  III.,  who  had  issue  another  Hugh. 
The  other  aunt  of  Hugh  de  Limesi,  Eleanor,  married 
David  de  Lindesay,  by  whom  she  had  one  son,  David. 
The  manor  of  Selworthy  was  afterward  possessed  by 
the  house  of  Luccombe,  and  passed  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  estate  from  which  they  derived  their 
name,  having  gone  through  the  families  of  Luccombe, 
St.  John,  and  Arundel,  and  in  1790  was  the  property 
of  Frederick  Thomas  Wentworth,  esq.  afterward  earl  of 
Strafford.     It  now  belongs  to  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  bart. 


Allerford. 

Allerford,  from  the  German  Erie,  Erlenbaum,  or 
EUer,  the  alder  tree,  Betula  Alnus;  and  Ford,  a^assage 
or  road  through  shallow  water;33  the  name  of  a  tithing, 
manor,  and  village,  in  the  parish  of  Selworthy,  one 
mile  westward  from  the  church. 

In  Domesday  Book  this  manor  is  thus  described: — 

"  Ralph    [de  Limesi]    himself  holds   Alresford. 

Edric  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  when  it  was 

**  The  author  of  a  Tour  in  Quest  of  Genealogy  says,  that  it  is  Algartford, 
from  Algar,  earl  of  Mercia. 
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assessed  to  the  geld  for  one  hide.  The  arable  land  is 
sufficient  for  five  ploughs.  There  are  in  demesne  two 
ploughs  and  two  bondmen.  And  six  villans  and  two 
bordars  have  one  plough.  There  is  a  mill,  which  ren- 
ders annually  fifteen  pence  ;  and  six  acres  of  meadow, 
twenty  acres  of  pasture,  and  one  acre  of  wood.  It  was 
worth  fifty  shillings,  now  it  is  worth  twenty  shillings. 

"  This  manor  pays  a  customary  rent  of  twelve  sheep 
per  annum  to  the  king's  manor  of  Carentone.  [Car- 
hampton]  Ralph  de  Limesi  still  keeps  up  this  custom."54 

The  manor  of  Allerford  was  afterward  held  of  the 
Mohuns,  lords  of  Dunster.  In  the  fourth  of  Edward 
III.  John  de  Raleigh  held  it  of  John  de  Mohun. 

In  the  first  of  Elizabeth  lands  were  held  here  by 
John  Arundel  of  Trerice.  From  the  Arundel  family 
it  passed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  manor  of  Luccombe 
to  the  Wentworths,  and  by  purchase  to  Sir  T.  D.  Ac- 
land;  bart.  the  present  proprietor.  The  last  Lord 
Arundel,  of  Trerice,  used  to  reside  here  sometimes,  as 
does  the  present  Sir  Thomas  D.  Acland  occasionally,  in 
the  same  house. 

In  1815,  the  estimated  annual  value  of  the  real  pro- 
perty in  the  tithing  of  Allerford,  as  assessed  to  the 
property  tax,  was  £2772,  and  the  county  rate  £2  17s.9d. 


Blackford. 

The  hamlet  of  Blackford,  sometimes  called  Tiving- 
ton,  is  about  one  mile  east  from  the  church. 

u  Excheq.  D.  vol.  1.  fo.  97. 
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In  1815,  the  estimated  annual  value  of  the  real 
property  in  this  tithing,  as  assessed  to  the  property  tax, 
was  £754,  and  the  county  rate  15*.  8£rf. 

The  manor  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas  Dyke 
Acland,  bart. 

Knoll. 

The  hamlet  of  Knoll  adjoins  to  Wootton-Courtenay, 
nearly  two  miles  eastward. 


West  Lynch. 
The  hamlet  of  West  Lynch  lies  near  Bossington. 


Holnicot. 

Holnicot,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Hokgn,  holen,  the 
holm  tree,  a  species  of  Ilex,  the  evergreen  oak ;  and 
Cot,  a  cottage ;  that  is,  the  cottage  among  the  holm 
trees  ;  a  hamlet  and  manor  in  the  parish  of  Selworthy, 
situate  in  the  road  leading  from  M inehead  to  Porlock, 
southward  from  Selworthy  church,  and  containing 
about  twelve  houses.  The  noble  old  mansion  at  this 
village,  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  bart. 
was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  1799. — 
Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  bart.  of  Killerton,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  is  the  present  lord  of  Holnicot. 

In  Domesday  Book  this  manor  is  entered  as  belonging 
to  Roger  de  Curcelle.  Two  nuns  are  also  said  to  hold 
of  the  king  in  free  alms,  as  much  land  here  as  was 
sufficient  for  two  ploughs. 


•C<' 
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"  William  holds  of  Roger  de  Curcelle,  Hunecote. 
Aluric  and  Brictuin  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward, 
when  it  was  assessed  to  the  geld  for  half  a  hide  and 
half  a  virgate  of  land.  The  arable  land  is  sufficient  for 
two  ploughs  and  a  half.  There  are  four  villans  and 
one  bordar,  who  have  two  ploughs.  There  are  sixteen 
acres  of  pasture.     It  is  worth  twenty-two  shillings."35 

"  Two  nuns  hold  of  the  king  in  free  alms36  two  vir- 
gates  and  a  half  of  land  in  Honecote.  The  arable 
land  is  sufficient  for  two  ploughs.  There  is  one  plough 
and  five  acres  of  meadow.     It  is  worth  five  shillings."37 


William  de  Holne  held  this  manor  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  and  in  the  same  reign  Walter  Barun  is  cer- 
tified tohold  certain  lauds  and  tenements  here, consisting 
of  one  messuage,  ten  acres  of  arable,  and  two  acres  of 
meadow  land,  of  the  king  in  capite,  by  the  service  of 
hanging  on  a  certain  forked  piece  of  wood  the  red 
deer  that  died  of  the  murrain  in  the  forest  of  Exmoor, 
and  also  of  lodging  and  entertaining  at  his  own  ex- 
pence,  such  poor  decrepit  persons  as  came  to  him,  for 
the  souls  of  the  ancestors  of  King  Edward  I. 

m  Ezcheq.  D.  vol.  i.  fo.  94. 

*6  Tenure  in  Frank  Almoigne,  free  alms,  frequently  occurs  in  Domesday 
Book.  This  is  the  tenure  by  which  the  ancient  monasteries  and  religious 
houses  held  the  larger  portion  of  their  lands.  The  high  and  exalted  nature  of 
the  service  which  they  rendered,  discharged  them  from  all  secular  burdens, 
but  that  of  the  trinoda  nects$itas,  of  repairing  the  bridges,  building  castles,  and 
repelling  Invasions.  They  prayed  for  the  soul  of  the  donor,  his  [ancestors] 
and  heirs." — Ellis's  Introd.  to  D.  B.  p.  huuej. 

97  Ibid,  fo.  91.  b.  col.  1. 
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In  the  Testa  de  Nevill,  (p.  162)  it  is  said  :— 
Abel  de  Hunecot  holds  half  a  virgate  of  land  in 
Holnicot  of  the  King,  being   the   same  that   King 
William  gave  to  Edith  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms, 
because  her  husband  was  slain  in  the  King  s  service.38 


Previously  to  the  twenty-sixth  of  Edward  I.  the  vil- 
lages of  Holnicot  and  Broford,  with  their  woods, 
heaths,  and  appurtenances,  then  held  by  William  de 
Holne,  had  been  included  by  encroachment  within  the 
boundary  of  the  forest  of  Exmoor,  but  in  that  year 
they  were  disafforested,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
charter  of  forests,  and  entirely  freed  from  the  oppressive 
restrictions  of  the  forest  laws. 

Holnicot  was  for  sometime  the  scat  of  the  family  of 
Staynings,  many  of  whom  are  interred  in  the  church 
of  Selworthy,  and  afterward  of  the  Blackfords,  one  of 
whom,  as  appears  by  the  monument  in  the  church, 
married  a  daughter  of  John  Dyke,  of  Pixton,  esq.  This 
place  is  now  the  residence  of  the  Hon.  Matthew  For- 
tescue,  brother  of  Earl  Fortescue,  who  married  the 
dowager  Lady  Acland. 

**  "Abel  de  Hunecot  tenet  dim.  Virg.  Terre  in  Hunecot  de  dno  R.  per 
Oroem  quam  WilluR  Rex  Angl.  dcdit  Edithe  in  ptira  ct  perpctuam  clem,  quia 
Vir  suus  occiaua  fuit  in  servicio  dni  Regis."— Testa  de  Nevill,  p.  162. 
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DESCRIPTION    Of   THB    PARISH. RECTORY.— CHURCH. STATISTICAL 

NOTICES. MANOR. 

Stoke-Pero,  generally  written  Stock-Pero,  is  a 
small  parish,  so  denominated  from  the  name  of  its  an- 
cient lords.  It  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  south  from 
Porlock,  and  is  bounded  by  the  parishes  of  Porlock, 
Luccombe,  Cutcombe,  and  Exford,  lying  in  one  of 
those  deep  valleys  which  wind  among  the  hills  between 
Dunkery,  Exmoor,  and  other  high  lands.  This  is  a 
mountainous  district,  and  is  intersected  by  deep  ravines, 
through  some  of  which,  whose  sides  are  covered  with 
wood,  rushes  the  Horner,  in  summer  a  rivulet,  but  in 
winter  a  mountain  torrent,  which  has  been  described 
under  the  parish  of  Luccombe.     The  country  is  ex- 


u  Store,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Stoc,  Belgic  and  Teutonic  Stocky  the  i 
as  the  Latin  Stipe*,  Caudex,  Truncu*,  the  stock  or  trunk  of  a  tree ;  and  in  its 
more  enlarged  sense,  the  site  or  place  of  a  wood  or  forest ;  similar  to  the  French 
Scuche.  The  latter  word,  derived  from  the  root  above-mentioned,  gave  name 
to  a  baronial  family  in  England,  the  title  of  which,  long  in  abeyance,  has  lately 
been  revived.  Stoke  is  also  the  same  with  Stow,  which  occurs  singly  and  in 
composition,  in  the  names  of  many  villages  and  towns  in  England. 
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ceedingly  wild,  but  still  it  has  its  peculiar  beauties, 
and  the  lover  of  nature  and  romantic  scenery,  will  here 
be  amply  gratified ;  dark  and  thick  clouds  often  rest 
upon  the  summit  of  the  hills,  whilst  the  plains  and  the 
valleys  are  enjoying  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
village  is  small,  and  consists  of  about  ten  or  twelve 
meanly  thatched  cottages,  which  stand  near  the  church. 
There  is  also  a  small  hamlet,  lying  a  little  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  village,  called  Wilmotsham,  ovWtlmersham. 
A  part  of  Dunkery  is  within  the  confines  of  this 
parish,  and  to  the  west  lies  the  long  wild  tract  of  Ex- 
moor,  now  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement  under 
the  act  for  its  inclosure,  passed  in  1815.  The  occu- 
piers of  lands  here  are  chiefly  employed  in  breeding 
cattle  and  sheep.  There  is  much  woodland  and  some 
heathy  wilds ;  the  roads  are  few  and  bad,  and  not  much 
used ;  they  are  impassable  for  any  carriages,  being  so 
steep,  narrow,  and  incumbered  with  large  loose  stones, 
that  they  are,  generally  speaking,  dangerous  even  for 
horses;  in  short,  the  inhabitants  have  very  little  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  parish  being  as 
isolated  a  spot  as  any  in  the  whole  county.  The  woods 
and  hills  abound  with  whortleberry  plants  (called  pro- 
vincially  worts)  and  with  many  curious  mosses. 


The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  deanery  of  Dunster, 
and,  according  to  Collinson,  is  in  the  patronage  of  the 
crown;  but  in  1675,  Richard  Nosocombe,  esq.  pre- 
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sented  to  this  benefice.     The  advowson  now  (1829) 

belongs  to  the  Rev. Quicke.     It  is  valued  in  the 

king's  books  at  £4  10s.  8$d.  and  is  discharged  from 
the  payment  of  tenths,  the  clear  yearly  value  having 
been  certified  to  be  £20  7*.  2d.  In  the  Valor  Eccle- 
siasticus,  (1535)  there  are  the  following  particulars 
relating  to  this  rectory : — 

1535,  Hugh  Leky,  Rector. 

Annual  value  of  the  demesne  or  glebe  lands  0  2  4 

Tithes  of  wool  and  lamb 1  3  0 

Predial  tithes 2  10  0 

Oblations  and  other  casualties 1  1  0 

£4  16     4 
Out  of  which  there  is  paid : — 
To  the  archdeacon  for  synodals  and  pro- 
curations. .  .    0    5     7£ 

Clear £4  10     8£ 


The  church,  which  stands  on  a  rising  ground  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  valley,  is  a  small  structure,  fifty- 
four  feet  long,  aud  sixteen  wide;  and  at  the  west  end 
there  is  a  tower,  thirty  feet  high,  with  one  bell. 

There  is  neither  monument  nor  inscription. 

The  tithes  are  worth  £70  per  annum,  and  the  living 
has  been  augmented,  by  £2000  of  Queen  Anne's 
bounty. 

The  parish  registers  begin  in  the  year  1712.    Since 
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the  commencement  of  1814  to  April,  1829,  there  have 

been: — 

Marriages 10 

Baptisms 38 

Burials    .  „ 15 

Some  years  ago,  people  from  other  parishes  came 
here  to  be  married  privately,  on  account  of  its  retired 
situation. 


In  1776,  the  money  expended  in  this  parish  on  ac- 
count of  the  poor  was  £6  17*.;  in  1783,  £2  12*.  Id.; 
and  in  1785,  £6  18*. 

In  1803,  the  money  raised  by  the  parish  rates  was 
£17  18*.  6d.  at  1*.  8d.  in  the  pound. 

In  1814,  the  estimated  annual  value  of  the  real  pro- 
perty in  this  parish,  with  part  of  the  hamlet  of  Alms- 
worthy,  as  assessed  to  the  property  tax,  was  £71. 
[There  must  be  some  mistake  in  this  return,  as  the 
real  property  here  is  worth  more  (1829)  than  £600 
per  annum.]     In  1818,  the  county  rate  was  1*.  5f  d. 

In  the  parochial  returns  relating  to  the  education  of 
the  poor,  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1818,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Quickc  states  in  his  return  that  a  few  children 
here  are  taught  to  read  by  an  old  woman,  who  receives 
parish  pay.  The  poorer  classes  would  be  glad  of  more 
sufficient  means  of  education. 

In  1815,  there  was  one  poor  person  here. 
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In  1801,  the  resident  population  of  this  parish  was 
63. — Collinson  in  1790,  estimated  them  at  100. 

In  the  Population  Abstract  of  1821,  the  return  for 
Stoke-Pero  stands  thus : — 

Houses  inhabited 13 

Uninhabited 1 

Building    0 

Families 17 

Of  whom  were  employed : — 

In  agriculture 16 

In  trade 0 

All  other 1 

Persons  81  : — 

Males 40 

Females 41 

Increase  in  twenty  years  1 8 


We  find  but  little  in  history  concerning  this  parish. 
It  anciently  belonged  to  William  de  Mohun,  among  his 
other  estates  in  this  neighbourhood. 

In  Domesday  Book  it  is  thus  described  : — 
"  Roger  holds  of  William  [de  Mohun]  Stoche. 
(Exon.  D.  Estochet.)  Eddida  held  it  in  the  time  of 
King  Edward,  when  it  was  assessed  to  the  geld  for  two 
hides.  The  arable  land  is  sufficient  for  two  ploughs, 
which  are  there  in  the  demesne,  with  eight  bordars. 
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There  are  eight  acres  of  meadow,  and  four  acres  of 
coppice  wood.40     It  was  and  is  worth  thirty  shillings.*'41 

In  the  Exeter  Domesday  it  is  said,  that  "Roger  holds 
here  one  hide  and  a  half  and  three  ferdings.  The 
villan  tenants  hold  one  virgate  and  one  ferding.  Roger 
has  here  fourteen  sheep."48 

In  the  time  of  Edward  I.  this  manor  was  the  property 
of  Gilbert  Piro,  a  name  which  afterward  degenerated 
into  Pero  and  Perrow. 

Previously  to  the  twenty-sixth  of  Edward  I.  (1297) 
the  manor  of  Stoke-Pero,  with  its  woods  and  their  ap- 
purtenances, had  been  included  by  encroachment  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  forest  of  Exmoor,  but  in  that 
year  it  was  disafforested,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
charter  of  forests,  and  entirely  freed  from  the  oppressive 
restrictions  of  the  forest  laws. 

In  the  twelfth  of  Henry  IV.  (1410)  John,  son  of 
Henry  Foster,  held  half  a  knight's  fee  in  Stoke-Pero 
and  Bagley,  of  Ralph  Durborough,  as  of  the  manor  of 
Almsworthy. 

This  manor  came  afterward  into  the  families  of 
Dodisham  and  Pym,  and  subsequently  belonged  to  the 
Rev.  Chancellor  Nutcombe. 

There  are  at  present  (1829)  in  this  parish,  three  ma- 
nors ;  Stoke,  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland, 
bait. ;  Wilmersham,  purchased  a  few  years  since  by  the 
same  gentleman,  of  Mr.  Quicke;  and  Radford's  Manor, 

«  Sitae  Minute.  «  Excheq.  D.  vol^i.  fo.  96.  "  Exon.  D.  p.  342. 
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belonging  to  Mr.  William  Tamlyn  and  Mrs.  Stoat- 
These,  with  Mr.  N.  Palmer,  are  the  only  owners  of 
freeholds  here. 


In  the  description  of  this  manor,  inserted  in  Domesday  Book,  four 
acres  of  coppice  wood,  (Silvae  Mimitae)  are  mentioned.  In  that 
venerable  record  the  woodland  is  divided  into  silva  mlnuta,  coppice 
wood,  called  nemusculum  in  the  Exeter  Domesday  \  and  silva  modica, 
perhaps  brushwood,  coppice  half  grown,  or  underwood.48 

Silva  infructuosa;  silva  inutilis,  silva  ad  ignem  tantum;  silva 
nil  reddens;  and  silva  sine  pasnagio,  are  terras  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  Survey,  indicating  that  the  woods  so  described  afforded  nothing 
that  could,  comparatively  speaking,  become  an  object  of  attention, 
[as  to  value.]44 

All  these  terms  were  used  in  opposition  to  mast-bearing  trees,  the 
oak  and  beech  5  eo  that  whenever  they  occur  it  may  be  understood 
that  the  woods  were  not  composed  of  either  of  those  trees. 

*»  Introduct.  to  Domesd.  B.  in  Hutchins's  Dorset,  p.  6. 
«<  Ellis's  Introd*  to  D.  B.  p.  xxxj. 
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DESCRIPTION    OP   THE    PARISH. VICAR  AGS.  —  CHURCH.  —  STATISTI- 
CAL  NOTICB8. — CHARITIES. MANOR. DOMESDAY   SURVEY.— 

GENEALOGICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  FAMILIES   OF  PYM   AND   HALES. 
— HAMLET  OF  OAKTROW. — ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  DOME8DAY  BOOK. 

L/UTCOMBE  is  an  extensive  parish,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Stoke-Pero,  Luccombe,  Wootton-Cour- 
tenay,  and  Tiraberscombe  ;  on  the  east  by  Carharapton 
and  Luxborough  ;  on  the  south  by  Exton  and  Wins- 
ford  ;  and  on  the  west  by  Exford  and  a  detached  part 
of  Timberscombe.  This  is  the  largest  parish  in  the 
Hundred ;  it  extends  from  east  to  west  seven  miles, 
and  from  an  actual  survey  made  in  1824,  contains  about 
seven  thousand  and  seven  acres  of  land,  of  which  about 
one  thousand  one  hundred  acres  are  in  commons, 
roads,  and  wastes ;  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  in 
wood,  and  the  rest  in  inclosed,  meadow,  and  pasture. 
The  commons,  consisting  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-five 
acres,  form  part  of  Dunkery,  and  the  beacon  and  bar- 

«  Cutcombe,  from  the  British  coed,  a  wood,  and  cwmm,  a  valley,  that  is  the 
wooded  valley,  from  its  vicinity  to  Exmoor  forest.  The  name  of  this  parish 
k  written  in  Domesday  Book,  Udecombe,  Woodoomhe. 
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rows  on  this  mountain,  mentioned  in  our  general 
description  of  the  Hundred  of  Carhampton,46  stand  in 
this  parish. 

The  parish  of  Cutcombe  is  intersected  by  deep  val- 
leys,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  woodland  and 
cultivated  meadows  ;  through  one  of  these  valleys  the 
new  turnpike-road  runs  from  Timberscombe  to  Bamp- 
ton.  The  village  of  Cutcombe  is  about  eight  miles 
south  from  Minehead,  by  the  turnpike-road,  but  there 
is  a  nearer  way  over  Grabhurst.  Here  are  four  ham- 
lets, namely,  Luckwell-Bridge,  Codsend,  Wheddon- 
Cross,  and  Watercombe.  The  first  is  about  two  miles 
south-west  of  the  church,  and  a  fair  is  held  there  about 
Michaelmas  for  sheep  and  cattle  ;  the  turnpike-road, 
before-mentioned,  passes  through  Wheddon-Cross, 
and  a  toll-gate  has  been  lately  erected  there.  In  Cod- 
send  moor  a  small  stream  rises,  called  Quarm  Water, 
or  Wester  River,  which  runs  under  Luckwell  bridge, 
and  after  turning,  with  a  tributary  stream,  two  mills, 
and  passing  under  two  small  bridges,  leaves  the  parish 
and  falls  into  the  river  Exe,  near  the  village  of  Exton. 
A  second  rivulet  rises  in  Hart  Cleeve,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  south-east  of  the  church,  and  after  driving  a 
mill,  and  running  under  an  embankment,  over  which 
the  new  road,  before-mentioned,  joins,  near  Short 
House,  the  residence  of  the  Misses  Kent;  another 
rivulet  which  rises  on  Dunkery,  and  after  leaving  this 

"Page  7. 
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parish,  receives  into  its  channel  several  other  streams, 
and  passing  by  the  village  of  Tlmberscombe  and  the* 
town  of  Dunster,  and  dividing  the  latter  parish  from 
that  of  Carhampton  for  more  than  two  miles,  to  its 
very  month,  fells  into  the  sea,  and  is  there  called  the 
Hone.  All  these  rivulets  abound  with  trout  and  eels ; 
salmon  also  come  np  the  Hone,  and  some  fine  mullet 
are  caught  a  little  way  up  from  the  sea. 

Cutcombe  is  called  a  hill-country  parish ;  the  soil  is 
generally  a  white  rag,  or  as  it  is  here  called,  a  shellety 
soil,  lying  over  a  kind  of  bastard  slate,  not  fit  for  roof- 
ing. The  herbage  which  grows  on  it  seldom  burns, 
even  in  the  hottest  summer.  The  farms  here  are 
mostly  occupied  in  the  business  of  the  dairy,  and  in 
breeding  cattle ;  the  proportion  of  ground  in  tillage  is 
very  small,  especially  in  the  western  part  of  the  parish, 
where  it  is  the  custom  after  breaking  up  a  piece  of 
ground,  and  taking  a  course  of  crops  from  it,  sowing 
with  the  last  crop  a  fair  proportion  of  grass  seeds,40  to 
let  it  lie  down  in  grass  for  six  or  seven  years,  or  more, 
until  it  becomes  mossy,  or  is  growing  to  furze,  when 
it  is  again  broken  up,  and  the  same  course  renewed. 
Very  little  barley  is  grown  in  this  part  of  the  parish, 
but  on  the  eastern  side,  where  the  land  is  better, 
though  still  high,  the  farmers  grow  fair  crops  of  wheat 
and  barley  of  middling  quality. 

«•  When  ground  la  preparing  to  be  laid  down  to  grass  for  a  long  time,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  seed  sown  should  be  Dutch  white  clover,  which  pos- 
\  the  quality  of  lying  longer  in  the  ground  than  any  other  sort. 

P 
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There  are  three  lime  rocks  worked  in  this  parish ; 
one  on  Stowey  farm ;  another  on  Kersham  farm ;  and 
the  third  in  a  field  on  \he  south  side  of  the  valley,  in 
front  of  the  church.  Most  of  the  farms  have  a  portion 
of  woodland  belonging  to,  but  detached  from  them. 
This  division  of  the  woodlands,  or  something  similar  to 
it,  may  probably  have  originated  with  the  swineherds, 
the  Porcarii  of  Domesday  Book,  of  whom  the  reader 
will  find  an  account  in  the  sequel.  The  woodlands  are 
mostly  coppice,  and  in  the  proper  season  abound  with 
woodcocks. 

There  is  no  manor-house  here,  but  Miss  Hales,  the 
lady  of  the  manor,  has  lately  built  a  handsome  lodge 
called  Raleigh  cottage,  on  a  piece  of  rising  ground, 
above  a  wood  in  the  principal  valley,  which  commands 
most  delightful  views  of  the  surrounding  country.  Here 
her  steward,  Mr.  Howe,  of  Tiverton,  holds  her.  ma- 
nerial  courts. 

The  principal  landed  proprietors  besides  Miss  Hales, 
are,  the  earl  of  Carnarvon,  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland, 

bart., Beacb,  esq.,  who  has  lately  purchased  a 

considerable  property  of  Sir  Thomas  Buckler  Leth- 
bridge,  bart*  Mr.   Edbrooke,  Messrs.  White,   Mr. 

Evans, Vye,  esq.,  Mr.  Escott,  the  Misses  Kent, 

Francis  Pearse,  esq.,  Mr.  Brewer,  Mrs.  Burnell,  and 
Mr.  Burnell,  of  Putham. 

The  great  tithes  are  in  lay  hands,  and  are  divided 
among  a  great  many  small  proprietors. 
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The  church  of  Cutcombe  was  anciently  appropriated 
to  the  monastery  of  Brewton,  and  with  Luxborough 
annexed,  was  valued  in  1292  at  ten  marks.  The  prior 
of  Dnnster  received  at  that  time  out  of  the  rectory  an 
annual  pension  of  forty  shillings  and  four-pence;  but 
this  pension  is  not  mentioned  in  1535,  in  the  account 
of  the  property  of  that  priory.  Among  the  possessions 
of  the  abbey  of  Brewton,  inserted  in  the  Valor  Eccle- 
siasticus,  (1535)  the  receipts  of  the  parsonages  of 
Minehead  and  Cutcombe  are  accounted  for  together, 
as  follows : — 

Rents  of  the  rectory  there  per  annum  18  0  0 
Pension  received  of  the  prebendary 

of  St.  Decuman's 0    8     0 

Annual  rent  received  of  the  abbot  and 

convent  of  Cleeve 0    5     0 

In  the  whole £18  13    0 

The  living  of  Cutcombe  with  Luxborough  annexed, 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  deanery  of  Dnnster,  and  ever  since 
the  dissolution  of  the  monastery  of  Brewton,  the  pa* 
tronage  has  remained  in  the  crown.  It  is  valued  in 
the  king's  books  at  £14  0*.  7d. ;  and  Bacon,  in  his 
edition  of  the  liber  Regis,  gives  the  estimated  annual 
value  at  £150.  It  is  now  (1829)  worth  rather  more 
than  £200  per  annum.  In  the  Vakr  Ecclesiasticus 
there  are  the  following  particulars  relating  to  this 
benefice  :*— 
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1535.    Robert  Darche,  Vicar. 
Annual  rents  of  the  demesne  or  glebe 

lands 1     0    0 

Predial  tithes 4    0    0 

Oblations  and  other  casualties 10    0    0 


£15    0    0 

Out  of  which  there  is  paid 

To  the  bishop  for  procurations  0  14  11 
To  the  archdeacon  of  Taunton 

for  Synodals 0    4     6—19    5 


Clear. £14    0    7 

Tenths....       1     8    5f 

The  church,  according  to  Collinson,  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Lawrence,  but  Ecton,  Bacon,  and  Carlisle  say  to 
St.  John,  which  appears  to  be  correct,  as  the  present 
incumbent  was  inducted  to  the  vicarage  of  the  church 
of  "  St.  John/*  in  the  parish  of  Cutcombe,  with  Lux- 
borough  annexed.  It  is  an  ancient  structure  consisting 
of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  north  aile,  tiled,  with  a  tower 
at  the  west  end,  containing  five  bells. 

There  is  a  monument  in  the  chancel  to  the  memory 
of  several  members  of  the  Edbrooke  family,  of  Stowey 
Farm  in  this  parish ;  and  in  the  aile  there  is  another 
with  this  inscription  : — "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Agnes  Nibbs,  who  departed  this  life  June  the  26th, 
1S21,  aged  56  years." 

The  register  begins  in  1624,  but  is  very  imperfect 
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for  nearly  a  century.  It  appears  to  have  been  unbound 
and  to  have  been  put  together  again  without  order, 
and  many  of  the  leaves  partly  cut  out.  That  part 
which  includes  the  years  of  the  Cromwell  usurpation 
seems  to  have  been  the  best  kept.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  earliest  register  is  in  latin.47 
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William  Hallet,  died  1641. 

1641. 

J.  Floyd,  died  1643. 

1643. 

Matthew  Younge. 

1663. 

Thomas  Bowering. 

1672. 

M.  De  Assigny,  died  1699. 

1699. 

John  Ford,  died  1714. 

*        *        *        * 

1754. 

Samnel  Squire. 

1763. 

James  Willdos. 

1791. 

George  Nibbs,  living  1829. 

There  is  a  wake  held  here  on  St.  Lawrence's  day, 
which  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  notion  that  the 
church  was  dedicated  to  that  saint. 


In  1776,  the  money  expended  in  the  parish  of  Cut- 
combe  on  account  of  the  poor  was  £101  11$.  4d.9  and 
in  1785,  £123  17s.  lid.     In  1803,  the  money  raised 

4?  One  entry  records  the  burial  of  a  man  unknown,  who  was  found  dead  in 
Hart-Cleeve ;  and  another  that  of  a  child  who  was  scalded  to  death  in  a  tub 
of  hot  wort,  to  which  the  person  who  made  the  entry,  has  added  a  remark, 
"  that  h  was  no  doubt  a  judgment  on  the  parents  for  brewing  on  a  Sunday." 
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by  the  parish  rates  was  £394  13*.  i6$rf.  at  3*.  lfltf. 
ija  the  pound.  In  1814,  the  estimated  annual  value  of 
the  real  property  in  this  pariah  as  assessed  to  the  pro- 
perty tax  was  £3429.  In  1818,  the  county  rate  was 
£3  11*5^. 

In  the  parochial  returns  *»ade  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  education  of  the  poor,  in  1818,  the  Rev. 
G.  Nibbs  in  his  return  states,  that  in  Cutcombe  there 
is  a  charity  school  founded  about  the  year  1720,  by  the 
late  Richard  Ellsworth,  esq.  of  Biccombe,  in  which 
fifty-four  children  are  taught  free ;  the  teacher  s  salary 
is  £31  per  annum,  arising  partly  from  lands  and  partly 
from  money  in  the  funds.  There  is  no  other  school, 
and  the  minister  states  that  the  endowed  school  affords 
sufficient  means  of  education  for  the  poor. 

In  1815,  there  were  seventy-eight  poor  in  this  parish. 

In  1801,  the  resident  population  of  this  parish 
was  594. 

In  the  Population  Abstract  of  1821,  the  return  for 
the  parish  of  Cutcombe  stands  thus : — 

Number  of  inhabited  houses ....  112 

Uninhabited  ditto 5 

Families 122 

Of  whom  were  chiefly  employed 

In  agriculture 60 

In  trade 23 

All  others 39 
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Number  of  persons,  664 : — viz. 

Males 308 

Females 356 

Increase  in  20  years 70 


In  the  Fifteenth  Report  of  the  Oommfesioners  for 
Inquiring  into  Charities,  there  are  the  following  par- 
ticulars relating  to  the  parish  of  Cutcombe. 

Richard  Ellsworth  by  his  will,  dated  the  lltb  of 
July,  1714,"  bequeathed  the  annual  sum  of  £10  for 
ever,  towards  teaching  the  poor  children  of  the  parish 
of  Cutcombe  to  read,  write,  and  Bay  their  catechism. 
And  he  appointed  as  trustees,  for  the  execution  of  his 
charitable  bequests,  the  archdeacon  df  Taunton  and 
the  ministers  of  Timberscombe,  Cutcombe,  Wootton- 
Courtenay,  and  Minehead  respectively,  for  the  time 
being. 

An  information  was  filed  in  the  court  of  chancery, 
about  the  year  1801,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
execution  the  several  charities  of  the  said  testator,  the 
proceedings  in  which  are  fully  set  forth  under  the  parish 
of  Timberscombe,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
trustees  of  the  said  charities,  in  or  about  the  year  1804, 
added  the  sum  of  £25  per  annum  to  the  sum  of  £10 
per  annum,  the  original  bequest;  and  appointed  a 
schoolmaster  with  a  salary  of  £35  per  annum,  subject 
to  certain  deductions  therein  mentioned,  which  said 

«  See  the  will  set  out  under  tfre  same  charity  hi  the  parish  of  Thnhertcombe. 
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school  has  ever  since  continued,  and  is  now  under  the 
management  of  the  trustees  of  the  said  testator's 
charities. 

Between  fifty  and  sixty  boys  and  girls  of  the  parish 
of  Cutcombe,  are  now  educated  in  this  school,  and 
have  for  some  time  been  taught  by  Elizabeth  Langdon, 
the  daughter  of  the  late  William  Langdon,  who  was 
master  of  the  same  school  for  many  years.  During  the 
life  of  William  Langdon,  the  school  was  carried  on  in 
his  house,  without  his  receiving  any  rent  from  the 
trustees;  in  consideration  of  which,  and  of  the  said 
Elizabeth  Langdon's  own  qualifications,  she  was  after 
his  death,  continued  in  the  situation  of  school-mistress. 

The  trustees  have  very  lately  built  a  school-room, 
out  of  the  balance  in  their  hands,  arising  from  the 
whole  school  trust,  under  the  will. 

A  salary  of  £31,  subject  to  some  small  deductions, 
is  paid  to  the  schoolmistress,  who  is  permitted  by  the 
trustees,  when  the  school  is  not  full,  to  take  some 
scholars  from  the  neighbouring  parishes,  and  to  receive 
payment  for  them.  The  children  are  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  testator,  with  respect  to 
religious  instruction,  appears  to  be  attended  to,  and  on 
the  Sunday  more  particularly,  they  are  taught  their 
catechism. 


The  charity  of  Mr.  George  Joyce  is  fully  detailed 
under  the  charities  in  the  parish  of  Wootton-Courtenay. 
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The  trustees  appointed  for  the  parish  of  Cutcombe, 
are  Mr.  James  White,  of  Little  Watercombe;  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Edbrooke  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Edbrooke,  of  Stowey 
Farm ;  and  Thomas  Evans,  of  Littlecombe,  [Little 
Quarme]  who  distribute  among  the  second  poor  of  the 
parish  of  Cutcombe,  the  proportion  of  the  testator's 
charity. 

SMALL   GIFTS   OF   SUNDRY   PERSONS. 

James  Dunscombe  gave    3  0  0 

Robert  Widlake 5  0  0 

Richard  Pearse 10  0  0 

John  Hawkwell 2  0  0 

Gregory  Widlake 1  0  0 

John  Widlake \ 1  0  0 

Henry  Dunscombe    3  0  0 

Alice  Nurcombe    2  0  0 

Joan  White 5  0  0 

Robert  White    5  0  0 

John  Greenslade    20  0  0 

Thomas  White 10  0  0 

John  Burnell 5  0  0 

Thomas  Greenslade 5  0  0 

Agnes  Escott   20  0  0 

Nathaniel  Edbrooke 30  0  0 

£127    0    0 
All  the  above  gifts  appear  by  the  overseers'  books 
for  many  years,  to  have  been  received  by  them  and  ap- 
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plied  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  parish,  bat  no 
particular  account  of  them  can  now  be  traced.  These 
gifts  amount  together  to  the  sum  of  £127,  and  the 
parish  officers  pay  the  interest  thereof  out  of  the  poor 
rates,  to  the  second  poor  of  the  said  parish. 


In  Domesday  Book  the  manor  of  Cutcombe  is  thus 
described : — 

"William  [de  Mohun]  himself  holds  Udecombe. 
iElraar  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  when  it  was 
assessed  to  the  geld  for  three  hides.  The  arable  land 
is  sufficient  for  fifteen  ploughs.  There  are  in  demesne 
four  ploughs  and  six  bondmen ;  eighteen  villans  and 
five  bordars  have  five  ploughs.  There  are  six  swine- 
herds (pvrcarii)  who  render  annually  thirty-one  hogs; 
a  mill  that  renders  five  shillings;  six  acres  of  meadow; 
a  pasture  two  miles  long  and  one  mile  broad ;  and  a 
wood  one  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broad.  It  was 
formerly  worth  three  pounds,  now  six  pounds.49 

In  the  Exon  Domesday  it  is  said  that  William  de 

"  Excheq.  D.  vol.  i.  fo  95,  b. 

[It  was  formerly  worth  three  pounds,  now  six  pounds.] — The  phrase  for  this 
In  the  original  is  sometimes  valuit  et  valet— in  other  entries,  valebant  et  valet — 
in  others,  quando  recepU  valebant,  3  lib.  modo  6  lib. 

Hutching  (Hist,  of  Dorset,  introd.  p.  6)  has  the  following  remark  on  this 
phrase : — the  different  value  of  the  lands  in  the  Confessor's  and  Conqueror's 
time  is  expressed  by  the  terms  valuit  et  valet,  also  by  T.  R.  E.  tempore  Regis 
Edwardi,  and  T.  R.  W.  tempore  Regis  Willelmi;  and  in  one  instance,  tempore 
Heralds,  who  is  not  allowed  the  title  of  king.  There  is  also  sometimes  ex- 
pressed a  difference  in  the  value  of  land  when  the  tenant  received  or  had  it 
first  granted  (quando  recepit)  and  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 
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Mohun  has  here  in  his  demesne  three  virgates,  and  the 
villans  one  hide  and  half  a  virgate.  He  has  thirty-*ix 
wild  horses;  two  other  horses;  five  bullocks;  three 
hogs ;  two  hundred  and  fifty  sheep ;  and  forty-seven 
goats.50 

"Of  the  lands  of  this  manor  three  soldiers  (rmlites) 
of  William's  hold  one  hide  and  half  a  virgate  of  land, 
and  have  there  two  ploughs  ;  and  four  villans  and  six 
bordars  have  one  plough.  There  are  two  acres  of 
meadow  and  fourteen  acres  of  wood.  There  is  a  pas- 
ture half  a  mile  long  and  five  furlongs  broad.  It  was 
and  is  worth  thirty-five  shillings  and  sixpence/'61 

In  the  Exon  Domesday  it  is  said,  that  "  these  lands 
were  held  by  three  Thanes,  who  could  not  be  separated 
from  the  lord  of  this  manor.  The  soldiers  have  three 
virgates  in  demesne,  and  the  villan  [tenants]  have  one 
virgate  and  a  half.  The  soldiers  have  three  brood 
mares  and  fifty  sheep."5* 

From  the  description  of  Cutcombe,  in  Domesday 
Book,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  divided  into  two  ma- 
nors. The  whole  had  been  given  by  the  Conqueror 
to  William  de  Mohun,  and  the  portion  which  he  held 
in  demesne  was  afterward  known  as  the  manor  of  Cut- 
combe-Mohtm,  in  the  descendants  of  which  family  it 
continued  till  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
when  John,  Lord  Mohun  dying  without  issue  male, 
such  -estates  as  remained  unalienated  by  his  widow, 

"  Exon.  D.  fo.  336.  "  Exchoq.  D.  vol.  i.  fo.  95,  b. 

"  Exon  Domesday  fo.  336. 
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were  divided  amongst  his  three  daughters  and  co-heir- 
esses,  of  whom  Philippa,  the  second,  the  wife  of  Ed- 
ward, dnke  of  York,  elder  son  of  Edmnnd  de  Langley, 
fifth  son  of  King  Edward  III.  had  a  moiety  of  this 
manor,  and  died  seized  thereof  in  the  tenth  of  Henry 
VI.  leaving  Richard,  Lord  Strange,  of  Knokyn,  the 
son  of  Matilda  her  younger  sister,  wife  of  John,  Lord 
Strange,  of  Knokyn,  her  nephew  and  next  heir;  which 
Richard  thus  became  possessed  of  the  manor  of  Cot- 
combe-Mohun.  The  other  moiety  of  this  manor  was 
held  by  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  William  Montacute,  earl 
of  Salisbury,  who  died  in  the  second  of  Henry  V.58 

The  family  of  Strange  of  Knokyn,  in  the  county  of 
Salop,  was  descended  from  Guy  le  Strange  [Extrcmeus] 
a  younger  son  of  the  duke  of  Brittany,  who  settled  in 
Shropshire  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  II.  From  this 
principal  branch  came  the  Lords  Strange,  of  Black- 
mere,  who  were  extinct  in  the  forty-ninth  of  Edward 
III. ;  Eubulo  le  Strange ;  and  the  Stranges  of  Hun- 
stanton, in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  The  above-men- 
tioned Richard,  Lord  Strange,  was  the  son  of  John  le 
Strange,  of  Knokyn,  by  Matilda,  third  and  youngest 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  John,  the  last  Lord  Mohun 
of  Dunster ;  he  died  in  the  twenty-seventh  of  Henry 

M  By  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  second  of  Henry  V.  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of 
William  Montacute,  earl  of  Salisbury,  was  found  to  hold  the  manor  of  Cut- 
oombe.— Cal.  Inq.  p.  m.  2.  Hen.  V.  No.  39.— And  by  another  Inquisition  taken 
in  the  tenth  of  Henry  VI.  Philippa,  duchess  of  York,  then  the  wife  of  Walter 
Fitz- Walter,  was  found  to  hold  a  moiety  of  the  said  manor.— Ibid.  10  Hen.  VI. 
No.  45. 
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VI.,    having  been  twice  married,    1.  to  Constance, 

daughter  of ,  and  2.  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 

of  Reginald,  Lord  Cobham.  By  his  first  wife  he  had 
issue,  John  le  Strange,  who  married  Jaquetta,  daughter 
of  Richard  Woodville,  Earl  Rivers,  and  sister  of  Eliza- 
beth Woodville,  queen  of  Edward  IV.  by  whom  he 
had  an  only  daughter  and  heiress,  Joan,  who  became 
the  wife  of  George  Stanley,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas, 
earl  of  Derby. 


In  the  twenty-fourth  of  Henry  VI.  the  above-men- 
tioned Richard,  Lord  Strange,  of  Knokyn,  released  all 
his  right  in  the  manor  of  Cutcombe-Mohun  to  Alex- 
ander Hody5*  and  others.  The  family  of  Hody  were 
seated  at  Stawel  in  this  county,  and  at  Pillesdon,  in  the 
county  of  Dorset.  Sir  John  Hody,  of  Stawel,  knt., 
was  lord  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench  in 
the  eighteenth  of  Henry  VI.  (1440)  and  his  son,  Sir 
William  Hody,  knt.,  who  resided  at  Pillesdon,  was 
made  Serjeant  at  law  in  1486,  and  chief  baron  of  the 
exchequer  in  the  following  year.  But  the  great  orna- 
ment of  this  family  is  Humphrey  Hody,  D.  D.,  who 
was  born  at  Odcombe  in  this  county,  of  which  parish 
his  father  was  rector.  He  was  an  eminent  divine,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  learning;  in  1698 

"  I  take  this  Alexander  Hody  to  be  the  same  who  in  the  first  of  Edward  IV. 
is  called  Sir  Alexander  Hody,  knt.,  and  who  held  an  annual  rent  of  £12, 
issuing  out  of  the  manor  of  Kington  Plukenet,  in  the  county  of  Dorset. — See 
HtrrcHiHs'B  Rkt.  qfDonet,  vol.  ii  p.  307. 
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he  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  at  which  city  he  died  on  the  20th 
of  January,  1706*  and  his  remains  were  interred  in  the 
chapel  of  Wadham  college. 


But  the  portion  of  the  manor  of  Cntcombe,  which  is 
described  in  Domesday  Book,  as  being  then  held  of 
William  de  Mohan  by  three  soldiers,  (milites)  was 
afterward  known  as  the  manor  of  Cutcombe-Ralegh,  so 
called  from  its  possessors,  the  family  of  Ralegh,  of 
Nettlecombe,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  manor  of  Cut- 
combe-Mohun. 


The  occurrence  of  three  soldiers,  {milites']  holding  lands  in  the 
manor  of  Gutcombe,  soon  after  the  Norman  conqnest,  gives  me  an 
opportunity  of  entering  upon  some  explanation  relating  to  this  class 
of  landholders  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 

The  terms  miles,  milites,  seem  not  to  have  acquired  a  precise  mean- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  survey  -,  sometimes  implying  a  soldier,  or  mere 
military  servant,  and  sometimes  a  person  of  higher  distinction.  The 
"Miles  Regis  dominicus"  occurs  once  in  the  account  of  Berkshire; 
and  in  another  entry  under  Dorsetshire,  "Bricsi  miles  Regis  Edwardf ' 
occurs.  In  folio  4  of  the  survey  after  "Terra  Archiepiscopi  Cantn- 
ariensis"  we  have  "  Terra  Militum  ejus/'  under  which  title  we  find 
Hamo  the  sheriff,  and  even  the  earl  of  Ow  holding  lands. 

The  barons  and  greater  persons  who  held  under  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  were  probably  his  milites  in  consideration  of  taking  the 
command  of  his  soldiers  jointly  with  their  own,  when  brought  into 
actual  service.  Many  of  the  milites  who  held  under  the  bishops,  ap- 
pear to  have  had  larger  allotments  of  land  than  under  other  tenants 
in  capite.  The  instances  in  the  survey  are  very  numerous  where  the 
milites  held  a  single  hide. 
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The  word  mikes,  as  used  by  Matthew  Paris,  in  his  account  of 
the  survey,  must  undoubtedly  be  understood  of  soldiers.  In  the  ac- 
count of  Colchester,  in  Essex/*  the  word  soldarii  is  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  fnilitesA* 

In  Somersetshire  eight  instances  occur  in  which  miiitesare  mentioned: 
Three  of  these  are  in  the  bishop  of  Wells's  Manors  of  Kingsbury, 
Wiveliscombe,  and  Lydeard.  In  Kingsbury  it  is  said,*"De  ead. 
Terra  hujns  M.  ten.  tres  milites  et  anus  clericus  8  hid.  Valet  ad 
opus  Episcopi  12  lib.    Ad  opus  militum  8  lib.'* 

In  Wiveliscombe  it  is  said,  "  De  hac  Terra  hujus  M.  ten.  3  milites 
de  Episcopo  9  hid.  et  ibi  habent  16  car.  Haec  terra  est  de  dominio 
Episcopatus  nee  potest  ab  Episcopo  separarL  Valet  Episcopo  10  lib. 
Multibus  15  lib." 

In  Lydeard,  "De  hac  Terra  hujus  M.  ten.  2  mtlit.  3  hid.  de  Terra 
Villanornm  et  ibi  habent  3  car. "—That  is,  as  I  understand  it,  "  three 
miKtes,  or  soldiers,  hold  of  the  bishop  three  hides  of  land  in  villanage, 
and  have  there  three  ploughs.'* 

A  fourth  instance  is  in  the  fee  of  the  bishop  of  Coutances : — 
*  Wekoco8Ale.  De  ead.  Terra  hujus  M.  ten.  unuo  miles  4  hid.  et 
dim.  de  Episcopo  et  ibi  habet  2  car.  cum  3  vill.  et  4  bord.  Valuit  et 
valet  50  sol.** 

The  fifth  instance  is  in  the  manor  of  Crewkerne,  belonging  to  the 
cathedral  church  of  Caen,  in  Normandy : — "  Ecclesia  S.  Stefani  ten. 
de  Rege  Ecclesiam  Cruche.  De  his  10  hid.  ten.  unus  miles  de 
Abbate  3  hid.  et  ibi  habet  2  car.  cum  servo  et  6  villani,  et  2  bord. 
cum  4  car.  Valet  abbati  7  lib.  Militi  4  lib." 

The  sixth  occurs  in  the  Fee  of  the  earl  of  Moreton,  at  his  manor 
of  Bishopston,  where  his  castle  of  Montacute  stood : — "  Ipse  Comes 
ten.  in  dominio  Bi  scope  stone  et  ibi  est  Castellum  ejus  quod  vocatur 
Montagud.  De  his  9  hid.  ten  de  Comite  Aluredus  1  hid.  et  dim. 
Drogo  1  hidam.  Bretel  1  hid.  Donecan  1  hid.  Ibi  sunt  5  car.  cum  1 
servo  et  19  bord.  Valet  Comiti  hoc  M.  6  lib.  Mtlitibus  3  lib.  et 
3  solid." 

«D»B.  yoL  iL  ft>L  1*7.  "  Ellis'*  Intotxi  to  Domesday  B,  p.  18; 
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The  seventh  is  in  the  Fee  of  William  de  Mohun,  of  Dunster : — 
*  Udb combe  [now  Cutcombe.]  De  hac  Terra  hnjus  M.  ten.  3 
tnilites  de  W.  unam  hid.  et  dimid.  virg.  Terrs  et  ibi  habent  2  car.  et 
4  villani  et  6  bord.  cum  1  car.  Ibi  2  ac.  prati  et  14  ac.  silvss.  Pas* 
tura  dimid.  leu.  long,  et  5  qaarent.  lat. ,  Valeb.  et  val.  35  solid,  et  6 
denar." 

The  last  instance  is  in  the  Fee  of  Serlo  de  Burgh  : — "  Quatuor 
milites  ten.  de  Serlo  Opowlme.  [Uphill]  Euuacre  teneb.  T.  R.  £. 
et  geldabat  pro  6  hid.  et  dim.  Terra  est  10  car.  In  dominio  sunt 
4  car.  cam  1  servo  et  7  villani  et  4  bord.  cum  3  car.  Ibi  70  ac.  prati 
et  100  ac.  pasture.     Valuit  et  valet  6  lib." 


PANNAGE. 

tn  Domesday  Book  there  is  an  entry  which  states  that  in  the  manor 
of  Cutcombe  there  were  six  swineherds  (porcarii)  who  rendered 
annually  to  the  lord  thirty-one  hogs,  as  a  rent  in  kind.  This  entry 
will  best  be  illustrated  by  the  following  observations. 

Although  in  one  or  two  instances  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  mere 
swineherds  seem  to  have  been  intended  by  the  word  porcarii,  yet  in 
the  generality  of  entries  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  they  appear  in 
the  rank  of  free  occupiers,  who  rented  the  privilege  of  feeding  hogs 
in  the  woods  $  some  for  money,  and  some  for  payment  in  kind. 

In  Somersetshire  there  are  seven  entries  of  porcarii',  three  of  these 
are  in  the  king's  manors  of  North-Petherton,  Brompton-Regis,  and 
North-Curry.  In  that  of  North-Petherton  there  were  twenty  por- 
carii, who,  according  to  the  Exeter  Domesday,  paid  the  king  a 
money  rent  of  one  hundred  shillings.  In  B  romp  ton- Regis  there  was 
one  porcariu8,  and  in  North-Curry  four. 

In  Taunton  there  were  seventeen,  who  paid  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester a  money  rent  of  J&7  10*. 

In  the  other  three  entries  the  porcarii  paid  their  rent  in  kind.  In 
the  manor  of  Cutcombe,  of  which  I  am  now  treating,  six  porcarii 
paid  William  de  Mohun,  of  Dunster,  3 1  hogs  annually  -,  in  the  manor 
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of  White-Lackington,  seven  porcarU  paid  Roger  Arundel  forty  hogs 
annually;  and  at  Cadbury  one  porcarius  paid  Tnratin  Fitz  Rolf 
twelve  hogs  annually. 

In  the  northern  counties  it  appears  in  many  instances  from  the 
survey,  that  the  pannage,  de  pasnagto,  or  produce  of  the  woods,  was 
hoMen  in  common,  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  herbage  and  grass  of 
the  pastures  and  meadows.  Where  this  was  the  case,  the  right  of 
pannage,  or  keeping  so  many  hogs  in  certain  woods,  was  a  privilege 
of  great  importance,  and  was  a  right  carefully  protected  in  later  days. 
In  the  southern  and  western  counties  it  seems  to  have  been  the  prac- 
tice with  the  great  lords,  as  I  have  already  shewn  from  the  survey, 
to  let  at  a  money  rent,  or  a  rent  in  kind,  the  produce  of  their  woods, 
especially  those  which  consisted  of  the  beech  and  the  oak,  to  the 
porcarii  or  swineherds,  those  whose  principal  occupation  was  in  feed- 
ing swine. 

Swine  fattened  in  the  woods  furnished  so  considerable  a  part  of 
the  food  of  former  ages,  that  a  scarcity  of  mast  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  frequent  famines  that  then  happened.  The  Saxon  Chronicle, 
after  describing  the  extraordinary  famine  and  mortality  of  the  year 
1116,  records  particularly  the  failure  of  mast  in  that  year.*? 

It  may  be  inferred  from  Domesday  Book,  that  oak  trees  were  then 
of  no  further  consequence  than  for  the  food  they  afforded  to  swine ; 
for  the  value  of  the  woods  in  several  counties  is  ascertained  by  the 
number  of  hogs  they  would  fatten ;  some  were  of  such  extent  as  to 
support  two  thousand.  The  survey  was  taken  so  accurately  that  in 
some  places  it  is  mentioned  there  is  a  wood  sufficient  for  one  hog — 
"Sihrade  nnaporco." 

When  the  woods  of  a  manor  are  said  to  have  furnished  the  lord 
with  so  many  hogs,  by  way  of  rent,  it  is  to  be  understood  of  swine 
fatted  with  the  mast  and  acorns,  and  implies,  in  proportion  to  their 
number,  that  those  woods  abounded  with  beech  and  oak*  In  some 
manors  the  villan  tenants  also  furnished  the  lord  with  a  like  pro- 


*7  Saxon  Chronicle,  by  Ingram,  p.  337. 
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portion  of  their  swine  de  herbagio,  that  is,  lean  twine,  such  as  were 
kept  on  the  herbage  of  the  woods  and  waste.68 

Since  the  conquest  we  find  Philip  Fitz-Robert  giving,  amongst 
other  things,  one  hundred  bacons  to  the  king  for  the  wardship  of  the 
heir  of  Ivo  de  Munby,69 

Our  Norman  kings,  in  their  rage  for  extending  forests,  took  away 
the  right  of  pannage  from  those  on  whose  lands  they  had  encroached  j 
this  was  one  of  the  grievances  that  John  was  compelled  to  redress  in 
the  charter  of  forests. 

By  the  ninth  clause  of  the  charter  of  forests  "  Every  freeman  may 
agist  his  own  wood  within  the  king's  forest  at  his  pleasure,  and  shall 
take  his  pannage.  Also  we  do  grant,  that  every  freeman  may  drive 
his  swine  freely  without  impediment,  through  the  king's  demesne 
woods,  for  to  agist  them  in  their  own  woods,  or  else  where  they  wilL 
And  if  the  swine  of  any  freeman  lie  one  night  within  the  king's  forest, 
there  shall  be  no  occasion  taken  thereof,  whereby  he  may  lose  any 
thing  of  his  own." 

By  the  statute  entitled  "  The  Customs  and  Assize  of  the  Forest," 
it  is  ordained,  that "  If  any  man  shall  have  a  wood  against  the  de- 
mesne wood  of  our  lord  the  king,  it  is  lawful  for  him  after  that  the 
demesne  hedges  are  agisted  to  have  in  the  time  of  pannage  so  many 
swine  as  the  wood  may  suffer,  by  the  view  of  the  forester,  verdurer, 
regardor,  agistor,  and  other  lawful  men ;  and  this  shall  be  done  of 
the  profit  of  the  swine.  Know  that  iu  the  time  of  pannage,  when 
the  agistment  ought  to  be  made,  the  foresters,  verdurers,  and  agistors, 
ought  to  crave  the  assent  of  the  justices  of  our  lord  the  king's  forests, 
and  seek  their  good-will,  and  the  agistment  shall  be  made  as  well 
within  the  demesne  hedges  and  woods  as  without,  and  the  agistment 
shall  be  made  according  to  their  commandment,  and  tenor  of  then- 
letters,  which  letters  he  shall  have  before  the  justices  of  the  forests 
in  the  next  circuit.  And  it  is  commanded  that  hereafter  be  taken 
for  every  hog  as  much  as  may  be,  to  the  use  of  our  lord  the  king  for 

**  See  Manning's  Hist,  of  Surrey,  vol.  i.  p.  114,  note. 

"  Mag,  Rot.  1  Joh.  Rot.  11.  a.— Madox's  Ezeheq.  chap.  10. 
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pannage,  that  is  to  say,  one  penny  or  two-pence ;  bat  of  little  pigs 
there  shall  be  no  more  paid  than  was  before." 


In  the  twenty-sixth  of  Edward  I.  the  manor  of 
Cutcombe  belonged  to  John  de  Mohnn  and  Simon  de 
Ralegh,  previously  to  which  time  this  village,  with  its 
woods,  heaths,  and  appurtenances  had  been  included 
by  encroachment  within  the  boundaries  of  the  forest 
of  Exmoor;  but  in  the  above-mentioned  year  it  was 
disafforested,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  charter  of 
forests,  and  entirely  freed  from  the  oppressive  restric- 
tions of  the  forest  laws. 

This  manor  descended  to  the  Raleghs  from  the  family 
of  Tart9  who  were  seated  at  Oulknolle,  in  the  parish 
of  Carhampton.  It  afterward  came  to  the  family  of 
Doddesham ;  and  thence  by  the  marriage  of  Eleanor, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Doddesham,  to  Richard 
Gilbert,  of  Wollavington,  esq.,  whose  daughter  and 
heiress,  Joan,  brought  it  by  marriage  to  Roger  Pym, 
of  Brymore,  esq.,  from  whose  descendants  it  passed  in 
like  manner  by  the  marriage  of  an  heiress  to  Sir 
Thomas  Hales,  bart.;  and  now  both  the  manors  of 
Cutcombe-Mohun  and  Cutcombe-Ralegh,  are  in  the 
possession  of  Miss  Hales,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
the  late  Sir  Philip  Hales,  bart. 

By  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  twentieth  of  Edward 
IV.  (1480)  William  Doddesham  was  found  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  manor  of  Cutcombe-Mohun.60 

«  Cal.  Inq.  p.  m.  20  Edw.  IV.  No.  78. 
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OAKTROW. 


Between  Catcombe  and  Timberscombe  there  is  a 
farm-house  and  farm  called  Oaktrow,  which,  having 
been  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Cutcomhe-Mohun,  may 
here  be  noticed.  Its  ancient  name,  as  we  find  it  in 
Domesday  Book,  was  fFbchetrev,  from  the  British  ogo, 
a  cavern,  the  same  as  the  Greek  ocha,  and  the  Latin 
cavus ;  and  tref,  a  town,  that  is  the  town  or  place  of 
caverns,61 

In  the  above-mentioned  record  this  manor  is  thus 
surveyed : — 

"Durand  holds  of  William  [deMohun]  Wochetrev. 
Manno  (Mannius,  Exon.  D.)  held  it  in  the  time  of 
King  Edward,  when  it  was  assessed  to  the  geld  for  half 
a  virgate  of  land.  The  arable  land  is  sufficient  for  one 
plough .  There  are  two  villans  who  have  half  a  plough, 
and  four  acres  of  wood.  It  was  worth  four  shillings, 
now  it  is  worth  six  shillings."68 

In  the  Exeter  Domesday  it  is  said,  that  Durand  held 
one  ferling  and  half  a  plough  in  demesne,  and  the 
villans  one  ferling  and  half  a  plough.     Durand  had 


01  The  cavern  of  Wokey-hole  (more  properly  Okeg)  in  this  county,  has  its 
name  from  the  same  source;  but  the  people  not  understanding  the  meaning  of 
Okey,  have  added  the  word  hole,  which  is  exactly  the  same  in  modern  English 
that  Offo  is  in  the  British  language. 

Strabo  and  CeUarius  both  mention  that  the  island  of  Euhca,  in  Greece,  was 
anciently  called  Ocka,  from  its  having  a  similar  cavern.— See  Camden's 
Briton,  by  Gough,  vol.  1.  p. 

«  Ezcheq.  D.  vol.  1.  to.  96. 
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there  six  bullocks,  fifty  sheep,  twenty  goats,  and  eight 
hogs.* 

Oaktrow  now  belongs  to  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  bart. 

This  hamlet  was  divided  into  East  and  West  Oak- 
trow; and  in  1535,  the  monastery  of  Old  Cleeve  had 
here  and  in  Smallcombe  and  Northcombe  certain  an- 
nual rents,  amounting  to  £2  12$.  6\d.  out  of  which 
there  was  paid  to  Dunster  Castle  1*.  3\d.  yearly;  to  the 
manor  of  Wells  6s.;  to  the  manor  of  Timberscombe 
1*.  Sd.;  and  2s.  for  the  fee  of  Henry  Dovell,  bailiff  of 
the  same.64 


GENEALOGICAL    HISTORY   OF  THE    FAMILY   OF   PYM,    OF 
BRYMORE,  LORDS  OF  THE  MANOR  OF  CUTCOMBE. 

Arms — Argent,  an  Annulet,  Sable. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  or  that  of 
Edward  I.  the  estate  of  Brymore,  near  Bridgwater,  was 
conveyed  to  Elias  Pym,  by  William  Fitchet,  who  ob- 
tained it  of  Odo,  the  son  of  Durand  de  Derleigb. 

This  Elias  Pym  was  the  father  of  several  children, 
William,  John,  and  Roger  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  who 
possessed  the  estate  of  Brymore,  in  the  twenty-seventh 
of  Edward  I. 

The  eldest  son  and  successor  of  this  Roger  was  of 
his  own  name,  and  bore  on  his  seal  a  saltire  between 
four  quatrefoils.     He  died  twenty-third  Edward  III. 

«  Exon.  D.  lb.  338.  «  Valor  Ecctaittt  vol.  i.  p.  217. 
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and  was  succeeded  by  Elias  his  brother ;  after  whose 
death  without  children,  the  inheritance  devolved  to 
Philip,  the  third  son,  who  in  the  fiftieth  of  the  same 
king,  being  then  parson  of  Kentisbory,  in  the  county 
of  Devon,  conveyed  all  his  right  to  Philip  Pym,  son  of 
Henry  his  brother,  and  to  the  heirs  of  the  said  Philip. 

Philip  Pym  was  dead  before  the  first  of  Henry  IV. 
He  had  two  sons  by  his  first  wife,  Emmota,  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  Alexander  de  Camelis,  whose  names 
were  Roger  and  William ;  by  his  second  wife  he  had 
also  a  son,  called  Elias,  to  whom  he  gave  several  estates 
in  Dulverton  and  Brompton-Regis. 

Roger  Pym,  the  eldest  son,  married  Joan,  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  John  Trivet,  of  Sidbury,  in  the  county 
of  Devon,  a  younger  branch  of  the  family  of  Trivet,  of 
Durborough.  This  Roger  was  possessed  of  Brymore, 
from  the  first  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  thirteenth  of  Henry 
VI.,  in  which  last  year  he  was  succeeded  by  Philip, 
his  eldest  son.  *  The  coat  of  this  Philip  was  a  bull's 
head  within  a  wreath.  He  was  living  in  the  sixteenth 
of  Edward  IV.  and  had  two  sons,  Roger  his  succssor, 
and  Philip. 

Roger  Pym  married  Joan,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
John  Gilbert,  of  Wollavington,  by  Eleanor,  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  William  Doddesham.  By  this  mar- 
riage the  family  of  Pym  came  into  possession  of  the 
manor  of  Cutcombe-Mohun,  which  belonged  to  the 
Doddeshams.  He  was  living  in  the  last  year  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  at  which  time  he  made  over  all  his  estate 
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lying  at  Brymore,  Wollavington,  and  other  places,  to 
his  son  Alexander. 

Which  Alexander  married  Thomasia,  daughter  of 
William  Stainings,  esq.,  and  died  in  the  eighth  of 
Henry  VII.  He  was  succeeded  by  Reginald  Pym,  his 
eldest  son,  who,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Da- 
bridgecourt,  was  father  of  Erasmus  Pym,65  and  grand- 
father of  John  Pym,  esq.,  well  known  in  English  his- 
tory for  his  republican  principles  and  for  his  violent 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  King  Charles  I. 

Which  John  Pym  was  born  in  the  year  1584,  and  in 
his  fifteenth  year  was  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner 
of  Broadgates  Hall,  now  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  had  for  his  tutor  Degory  Wbeare,  but  ap- 
pears to  have  left  the  university  without  taking  a 
degree;  and,  as  Wood  supposes,  went  to  one  of  the  inns 
of  court.  He  appears  indeed  to  have  been  intended  for 
public  business,  as  he  was  very  early  placed  as  a  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  exchequer.  He  was  likewise  not 
far  advanced  when  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament 
for  Tavistock,  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

Mr.  Pym  uniformly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
violent  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  court,  both 
in  the  reign  of  that  king  and  his  successor.     In  1626 


«  Mary,  daughter  of  this  Erasmus  Pym,  was  married  to  Edward  Arthur,  of 
Clapton,  near  Bristol,  esq.,  by  whom  she  had  several  children ;  but  Mary  their 
daughter,  and  at  length  heiress,  became  possessed  of  the  estates  of  the  family, 
and  transferred  them  in  marriage  to  William  Winter,  youngest  son  of  George 
Winter,  esq.,  of  Dyrham,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester. 
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he  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  the  duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  in  1628 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  a  charge  against 
Dr.  Roger  Main  waring,  who  held  some  doctrines  which 
he  conceived  to  be  equally  injurious  to  the  king  and 
the  kingdom.  He  Was  likewise  a  great  opponent  of 
Arminianism,  being  himself  attached  to  Calvinistic 
principles.  In  1639,  he,  with  several  other  commoners 
and  lords,  held  a  very  close  correspondence  with  the 
commissioners  sent  to  London  by  the  Scottish  covenant- 
ers ;  and  in  the  parliament,  which  met  April  13,  1640, 
was  one  of  the  most  active  and  leading  members. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  next,  which  is  called  the  long 
parliament,  Mr.  Pym  made  an  elaborate  speech  con- 
cerning the  grievances  of  the  nation,  and  impeached 
the  earl  of  Strafford  of  high  treason,  at  whose  trial  he 
was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  uncommon  violence  led  the  king  to  the  unhappy 
measure  of  coming  to  the  parliament  in  person,  to  seize 
him  and  four  other  members.  Pym,  however,  con- 
tinued firm  to  the  interests  of  the  parliament,  but 
thought  it  necessary,  sometime  before  his  death,  to  draw 
up  a  vindication  of  his  conduct,  which  leaves  it  doubt- 
ful what  part  he  would  have  taken,  had  he  lived  to  see 
the  fatal  consequences  of  his  early  violence.  In  No- 
vember, 1643,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  the 
ordnance,  and  probably  would  have  risen  to  greater 
distinction,  but  he  died  at  Derby  House,  on  the  8th  of 
December  following,  and  was  interred  with  great  so- 
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lemnity  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Many  of  his  speeches 
were  printed  separately,  and  are  inserted  in  the  annals 
and  histories  of  the  times. 

His  character  has  been  drawn  by  Lord  Clarendon, 
in  his  History,  which  I  shall  here  content  myself  with 
only  referring  to,  in  order  that  I  may  give  from  Dr. 
Bliss's  edition  of  Wood's  Athens,  a  curious  document 
on  the  subject  of  Pym's  death.  Lord  Clarendon  and 
some  writers  who  have  relied  upon  his  authority,  have 
asserted  that  Pym  died  in  great  torments  of  that  loath- 
some disease  the  morbus  pediculosus ;  that  he  was  a 
very  grievous  spectacle ;  and  that  none  but  select  friends 
were  admitted  to  see  him.  Now  there  was  no  founda- 
tion whatever  for  the  then  common  report  of  this  man's 
malady,  which,  even  had  it  been  the  case,  would  have 
inflicted  no  stigma  on  his  memory,  for  it  was  a  visita- 
tion to  which,  under  Divine  Providence,  the  best  as  well 
as  the  vilest  of  mankind  are  subject.  But  as  truth  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  the  great  object  of  all  historical  research1, 
Dr.  Bliss  observes,  that  he  offers  the  following  con- 
clusive evidence  on  the  subject,  being  a  copy  of  the 
printed  attestation66  of  the  medical  men  who  examined 
Pym's  body  after  death ; — 

€€  A  Narrative  of  the  Disease  and  Death  of  that  noble 
gentleman,  John  Pym,  esquire,  late  a  member  of  the 
Honourable  House  of  Commons.  Attested  under  the 
Hands  of  his  Physitians,  Chyrurgions,  and  Apothecary. 

*  Prewired  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  quarto,  E.  3.  Jnr. 
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"  Forasmuch  as  there  are  divers  uncertaine  reports 
and  false  suggestions  spred  abroad,  touching  the  dis- 
ease and  death  of  that  noble  gentleman  John  Pyra, 
esquire,  late  a  member  of  the  Honourable  House  of 
Commons,  it  is  thought  fit  (for  the  undeceiving  of 
some,  and  prevention  of  misconstructions  and  suspitions 
in  others)  to  manifest  to  those  who  desire  information, 
the  true  cause  of  his  lingring  disease  and  death,  as  it 
was  discovered  (while  he  lived)  by  his  physitians,  and 
manifested  to  the  view  both  of  them  and  many  others 
that  were  present  at  the  dissection  of  his  bodie  after 
his  death.  For  the  skinne  of  his  bodie,  it  was  without 
so  much  as  any  roughness,  scarr,  or  scab ;  neither  was 
there  any  breach  either  of  the  scarfe  or  true  skin,  much 
lesse  any  phthiriasis,  or  lousie  disease,  as  was  reported. 
And  as  for  that  suggestion  of  his  being  poysoned,  there 
appeared  to  the  physitians  no  signe  thereof  upon  the 
view  of  his  body ;  neither  was  there  any  exhorbitant 
symptome  (while  be  lived)  either  in  his  animal],  vitall, 
or  naturall  parts ;  for  he  had  his  intellectualls  and  senses 
very  entire  to  the  last,  and  his  sleep  for  the  most  part 
very  sufficient  and  quiet :  as  for  the  vitall  parts,  they 
were  all  found  very  sound,  and  (while  he  lived)  they 
were  perfect  in  their  actions  and  uses.  And  as  for 
the  naturall  parts  contained  in  the  lower  belly,  they  did 
not  otherwise  suffer  then  from  that  large  imposthume 
that  was  there  contained,  the  stomach  being  smoothe 
and  faire  in  all  its  coates,  the  substance  of  the  liver  and 
kidnies  good  enough,  onely  much  altered  in  their  colour, 
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the  spleen  was  fair  but  little.  But  the  most  ignoble 
part  of  this  lower  belly,  the  mesentry  was  found  fundi 
ccdamitas,  the  shop  wherein  the  instrument  of  his 
dissolution  was  forged,  there  being  a  large  abscesse  or 
imposthume  which  wrought  itselfe  to  such  a  bulke,  as 
was  easily  discovered  by  the  outward  touch  of  his  phy- 
sitians  at  the  beginning  of  his  complaining,  and  did 
increase  to  that  capacity  as  (being  opened)  did  receive 
a  hand  contracted,  and  in  its  growth,  did  so  oppresse 
the  gall  and  stop  its  vessels,  as  occasioned  the  jaundice. 
Beside  this  abcesse  (by  the  matter  contained  in  it)  did 
so  offend  the  parts  adjacent,  as  most  of  them  suffered  by 
its  vicinity,  yet  without  any  such  turbulent  symptome, 
as  did  at  any  time  cause  him  to  complaine  of  paine, 
being  sensible  only  of  some  soreness  upon  the  touch 
of  the  region  of  the  part  affected,  and  from  its  vapours 
the  stomack  suffered  a  continuall  inappetency  and  fre- 
quent nauseousness,  and  it  did  so  deprave  and  hinder 
the  concoction,  distribution,  and  perfection  of  nourish- 
ment, as  it  produced  an  atrophy,  or  falling  of  the  flesh. 
So  that  inappetency,  faintnesse,  and  nauseousnesse  were 
the  great  complaints  he  usually  made.  At  last  after  a 
longlanguishment,  this  imposthume  breaking,  he  often 
fainted,  and  soone  after  followed  his  dissolution,  De- 
cember the  8,  1643,  about  7  a  clocke  at  night. 

Attested  by  the  physitians  that  attended  him  in  his 
picknes, 

Sir  Theodor  Mayern, 

Dr.  Clerk, 
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Dr.  Meverell,  President  of  the  College  of  Physitians. 

Dr.  Gifford,  "}tbat  were  present  at  the  dis- 

Dr.  Micklethwaite,f  section  of  his  body,  (together 

Dr.  Moulin,  f  with  two  of  those  above-men- 

Dr.  Collade,  Jtioned.) 

And  Chyrurgions, 

Thomas  Allen,  and 

Henry  Axtall,  his  servant. 
Apothecary, 

John  Chapman,  servant  to  William  Taylor." 


Granger  enumerates  the  following  engraved  portraits 
of  Pym: — 

1.  John  Pym,  esq.  engraved  by  Glover,  after  a  paint- 
ing by  Bower. 

2.  Johannes  Pym,  Edelman,  &c.  copied  from  the 
preceding  by  C.  Visscher. 

3.  Maistre  Pin,  (Pym)  &c.  in  a  far  gown ;  quarto,  a 
scarce  and  curious  print. 

4.  John  Pym,  esq.  engraved  by  Houbraken,  from  a 
painting  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Hales,  esq.  in 
Birch's  Illustrious  Heads. 

5.  John  Pym,  esq.  a  small  oval,  by  Hollar. 

6.  John  Pym,  esq.  engraved  by  Vandergucht. 


Granger67  gives  the  following  account  of  Pym : — 
"He  was  member  for  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire, 
and  was  the  greatest  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 

*  VoL  iii  p.  4. 
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in  the  long  parliament.  He  was  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  what  strength  of  parts  and  force  of  eloquence 
could  effect.  He  was  commonly  called  "  King  Pym," 
and  seemed  alone  capable  of  overturning  the  throne. 
His  personal  weight  was  superior  to  authority ;  but  he 
was  thought  by  many  to  have  made  a  very  ill  use  of 
his  power.  His  intent  was  to  reform,  not  to  abolish, 
the  government ;  but  he  was  a  principal  engine  in 
bringing  about  a  revolution  which  he  never  intended, 
and  which  he  did  not  live  to  see." 


This  John  Pym,  by  Anna,  daughter  of  John 
Hooker,  esq.  who  died  in  1620,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
been  a  woman  of  rare  accomplishments  and  learning, 
left  several  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  Charles, 
was,  on  the  restoration,  created  a  baronet.  He  was 
succeeded  in  his  honour  and  estates  by  a  son  of  his  own 
name,  who  dying  without  issue,  the  estate  devolved  upon 
his  sister  Mary,  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Hales,  bart. 


GENEALOGICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  HALES, 
OF  BRYMORE,  BARONETS. 

VU  unitafortior. — Force  when  united  becomes  the  stronger. 

Arms — Gules,  three  broad  Arrows,  Or,  headed  and  feathered, 
Argent.  Crest — On  a  wreath,  a  dexter  arm,  bended  at  the  elbow, 
and  armed,  proper,  bound  about  with  a  ribband,  Gules,  holding  an 
arrow,  as  in  the  arms. 
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This  ancient  family,  in  all  probability,  derived  its 
name  from  the  town  of  Hales,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk; for,  in  the  nineteenth  of  Henry  II.  (1173)  Roger 
de  Hales  gave  a  tenement,  of  which  he  was  possessed 
in  that  town,  to  the  abbey  of  Bungay.66  Another  Roger 
de  Hales,  in  the  eighteenth  of  Edward  I.  (1290)  was 
returned  by  the  sheriff  of  Norfolk,69  as  a  knight,  on  the 
jury,  in  a  cause  between  the  king,  the  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, and  Robert  Tateshale,  whom  it  is  supposed  is  the 
same  person,  whose  daughter,  Alice,  was  so  beautiful 
as  to  captivate  Thomas  de  Brotherton,  earl  of  Norfolk, 
and  earl  marshal,  younger  son  of  King  Edward  I.  who 
married  her,  and  from  which  marriage  proceeded  Mar- 
garet, who  was  created  duchess  of  Norfolk,  for  life,  in 
the  twenty-first  of  Richard  II.  (1397)  and  from  whom, 
by  the  Lord  Segrave,  her  husband,  descends  the  noble 
house  of  the  Howards,  dukes  of  Norfolk,  and  heri- 
ditary  earls  marshal  of  England. 

This  family  afterward  removed  into  the  county  of 
Kent,  and  according  to  Philipot,70  gave  name  to  their 
habitation  in  Halden,  called  from  them  Hales9  Place, 
"from  whence,"  says  that  writer,  "as  from  a  fountain, 
the  several  streams  of  the  Hales's,  that  in  divided  ri- 
vulets have  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  county, 
did  originally  break  forth." 

Nicholas  Hales,  of  Hales'  Place,  had  issue,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Hales,  who  was  knight-prior  of  the  hospital  of  St. 

"  Mon.  Ang.  vol.  J.  «•  Ryley*s  Flacit.  Pari.  p.  48. 

79  Vffl.  Cant.  p.  176. 
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John  of  Jerusalem,  and  admiral  of  the  north  coasts  of 
England,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  He  was  consti- 
tuted treasurer  of  this  kingdom  in  the  fourth  of  Richard 
II.71  but  in  the  same  year  had  the  hard  fate,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  insurrection  under  Wat  Tyler,  to  be 
dragged  from  his  house,  and  suffer  death  on  Tower 
Hill.7' 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  and  heir,  Sir  Ni- 
cholas de  Hales,  knt.,  who  left  issue  Thomas  de  Hales, 
of  Hales'  Place,  who  had  three  sons;  1.  John,  his  sac- 
cessor ;  2.  Thomas,  from  whom  descended  the  Hales's 
of  Warwickshire ;  3.  Henry,  whose  son,  George,  was 
of  Ledenham,  in  Kent,  and  was  father  of  Edward  Hales, 
of  Rumford,  in  Essex. 

John,  the  eldest  son,  was  possessed  of  Hales9  Place, 
and  was  succeeded  therein  by  Henry,  his  son  and  heir, 
who  married  Julian,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Richard 
Capel,  of  Lenden,  in  Tenterden,  esq.  by  whom  he  had 
issue  two  sons,  1  •  John,  of  whom  presently;  2.  Thomas, 
who  was  father  of  Sir  Christopher  Hales,  a  celebrated 
lawyer  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  having  been  so- 
licitor-general, attorney-general,  and  master  of  the  rolls 
to  that  king.73 

John,  elder  son  and  heir  of  Henry  Hales,  of  Hales' 
Place,  had  issue  a  son  of  his  own  name,  John  Hales, 
who  was  a  student  of  the  law  in  Gray's  Inn,  of  which 

n  Dugdale's  Orig.  Jurid. 

7*  Twysden  Dec.  Scriptor.  Coll.  2634  and  seq.  in  Knighton. 

7*  Dugdale'i  Orig. 
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society  he  became  autumnal  reader,  in  the  fifth  of 
Henry  VIII.  (1514.)  He  was  the  acting  steward  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Augustin  in  Canterbury,  jointly  with  Sir 
Henry  Guldeford,  knt.  comptroller  of  the  king's  house, 
and  afterward  with  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk. 
In  1523,  he  was  constituted  one  of  the  barons  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer.  He  was  seated  at  the  Dungeon, 
near  Canterbury,  having  purchased  that  place  of  Roger 
Brent,  esq.,  and  was  living  there  when  Leland  visited 
Kent,  in  the  thirtieth  of  Henry  VIIL  (1539.)  He 
married  Isabel,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Stephen 
Harris,  and  had  issue  four  sons,  and  a  daughter,  Mil- 
dred, married  to  John  Honywood,  of  Seen,  near  Hithe, 
in  Kent,  esq.  The  sons  were  1.  James,  the  eldest; 
2.  Thomas,  of  Thanington,  in  Kent,  ancestor  of  the 
Hales's  of  Becksbourne,  in  the  same  county,  and  of  Bry- 
more,  in  Somersetshire;  of  which  branch  of  the  family 
we  shall  next  treat;  3.  Edward,  ancestor  of  the  Hales's 
of  Woodchurch;  and  4.  William,  of  Nackington. 

Sir  James,  the  eldest  son,  was  a  student  of  the  law 
in  Gray's  Inn,  and  having  been  autumnal  reader  in  the 
twenty-fourth  of  Henry  VI II.  (1533)  was  four  years 
afterward  chosen  double  lent-reader,  and  in  the  thirty- 
fifth  of  the  same  reign  took  the  degree  of  serjeant  at 
law.  At  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  VI.  he  re- 
ceived with  a  number  of  others,  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  in  the  third  year  of  that  reign  was  constituted 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  court  of  common  pleas ;  and 
was  the  only  judge  who  refused,  the  rest  being  frighted 
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by  the  angry  frown  of  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumber- 
land, to  subscribe  the  king's  will  for  disinheriting  the 
ladies,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  as  against  both  law  and 
conscience ;  yet,  in  the  next  reign,  by  the  influence  of 
Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester  and  Lord  Chancellor, 
he  was  committed  to  prison  and  treated  with  great 
severity  for  urging  the  observation  of  some,  laws  made 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  He  was,  however,  released 
by  the  queen,  in  consideration  of  his  fidelity  to  her  in- 
terests, and  retired  to  his  seat  at  Thanington,  where 
he  amused  himself  with  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life; 
but  crossing  the  river  over  a  narrow  bridge,  as  he  was 
walking  in  his  meadows,  he  accidentally  fell  into  it, 
and  was  drowned,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
Strype  relates  the  manner  of  his  death  somewhat 
differently.  Humphrey,  his  eldest  son,  had  the  seat 
and  estates  of  the  Dungeon,  and  was  father  of  Sir  James 
Hales,  who  was  knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Cob- 
ham  Hall,  in  Essex,  in  1573.  This  line  is  now  extinct. 
I  now  return  to  Thomas  Hales,  of  Thanington,  esq. 
second  son  of  John  Hales,  one  of  the  barons  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  and  the  direct  ancestor  of  the 
Hales's  of  Becksbourne,  in  Kent,  and  of  Brymore,  in 
Somersetshire.  He  married  Jane,  sole  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Clement  Holloway,  esq.  by  whom  he  had 
Sir  Charles,  of  Thanington,  his  son  and  heir,  who  mar- 
ried Anne,  daughter  of  Robert  Hony  wood,  of  Charing, 
in  Kent,  esq.  (whose  wife,  Mary  Hony  wood,  had,  at 
her  decease,  descended  from  her  three  hundred  and 

R 
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sixty-seven  children;  namely,  sixteen  of  her  own,  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  grand-children,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  in  the  third  generation,  and  nine  in  the 
fourth.) 

Thomas,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Charles,  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Peyton,  of  Knowiton,  in  Kent, 
bait.,  by  whom  he  had  issue  three  sons;  1.  Sir  Ro- 
bert ;  2.  Samuel,  of  New  Windsor,  in  Berks,  who  by 
Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Bennet,  of  Windsor, 
knt.  had  issue ;  3.  Stephen ;  4.  Mary,  married  to  An- 
drew Plumpton,  of  New  Windsor,  esq. 

Sir  Robert  Hales,  the  first  baronet  of  this  family,  so 
created  on  the  1 2th  of  July,  1660,  (twelfth  of  Charles  II.) 
married  Catharine,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir 
William  Ashcomb,  of  Alecot,  in  the  county  of  Oxford, 
knt,  by  whom  he  had  issue;  1.  Thomas,  of  whom 
presently ;  2.  William,  who  married  Mary,  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  Samuel  Bland,  of  London,  esq.,  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  band  of  pensioners,  by  whom 
he  had  one  son,  Robert  Hales,  esq.  who  married  Martha, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Wickham,  a  merchant  of  Falmouth, 
and  hud  issue  three  sons ;  William,  who  died  in  his 
infancy;  Robert,  born  June  28,  1712;  and  Joseph, 
born  July  19,  171 4,  of  whom  his  mother  died  in  child- 
bed.    He  married  secondly,  Jane,  daughter  of 

Green,  by  whom  he  bad  Edward,  and  four  daughters ; 
1.  Jane;  2.  Anne;  3.  Mary;  and  4.  Elizabeth — 
Longueville. 

Thomas  Hales,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Robert,  died 
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during  his  father's  lifetime,  having  married  Mary, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Richard  Wood,  of  Abbot's* 
Langley,  in  the  county  of  Herts,  esq.,  by  whom  he  had 
six  sons  and  four  daughters,  namely,  I .  Robert,  who 
died  young;  2.  Thomas,  who  succeeded  his  grand- 
father, and  of  whom  hereafter ;  3.  Charles;  4.  Robert, 
one  of  the  clerks  of  the  king's  most  honourable  privy 
council,  who  married  Sarah,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Willam  Andrews,  esq.  (relict  of  Colonel  Hallett)  by 
whom  he  bad  two  daughters ;  1*  Sarah,  wife  first  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  and  secondly,  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ne- 
gus; 2.  Jessica,  wife  first  of Clerk,  of  Swaffham; 

and  secondly,  of Hudson.    She  died  in  July,  1768. 

5.  William,  who  died  Feb.  18th,  1728-9,  having  mar- 
ried Mary,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  John  Gillow,  of 
the  isle  of  Thanet,  gent.,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons 
and  seven  daughters;  and  6.  Stephen,  B.  D.  and  F.  R.  S. 
vicar  of  Teddington,  in  Middlesex,  and  rector  of  Far- 
rington,  in  Hants,  and  also  of  Porlock,  in  the  county 
of  Somerset,  of  whom,  see  a  memoir  under  the  history 
of  that  parish  at  page  142  of  this  volume.  He  married 
Mary,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Dr.  Henry  Newce, 
of  Much-Hadham,  in  the  county  of  Herts.  The 
daughters  of  Thomas  Hales,  esq.  and  Mary  Wood, 
were  1.  Mary,  wife  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Booth,  D.  D. 
dean  of  Bristol,  and  archdeacon  of  Durham,  who 
died  in  August,  1730,  and  his  lady  in  June,  1732." 

74  By  this  lady,  the  dean  of  Bristol  had  five  sons  and  tour  daughters,  nainely, 
1.  Robert;  2.  George,  In  holy  orders;  3.  Edward ;  ell  of  whom  died  unmar- 
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2.  Catharine;  3.  Anne,  wife  of  Samuel  Mills,  of  Heme, 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  esq.  by  whom  he  had  six  sons 
and  six  daughters;  and  4.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
John  M etcalf,  A.  M.  vicar  of  Sunbuiy,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter. 

Sir  Thomas  Hales,  eldest  surviving  son  of  Thomas, 
(who  died  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father)  succeeded  his 
grandfather  in  his  dignity  and  estate.  He  represented 
the  county  of  Kent,  in  parliament,  in  the  reigns  of 
King  William  and  Queen  Anne,  and  afterward  the  city 
of  Canterbury.  He  married  Mary,  sister  and  heiress 
of  Sir  Charles  Pym,  of  Brymore,  in  this  county,  bart., 
by  whom  he  had  seven  sons  and  five  daughters,  namely, 
1.  Pym;  2.  Richard,  who  died  without  issue;  3.  Sir 
JliomaSy  tbird  baronet;  4.  Charles;  5.  Robert;  6. 
William  ;  7.  Charles.  The  daughters  were,  1 .  Cath- 
erine ;  2.  Mary,  wife  of  Sir  Brook  Bridges,  bart. ;  3. 
Catherine ;  4.  Anne ;  and  5.  Elizabeth.  Sir  Thomas 
died  in  January,  1748,  aged  eighty-seven;  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  third,  but  eldest,  surviving  son, 

Sir  Thomas  Hales,  third  baronet ;  he  was  clerk  of 
the  board  of  green  cloth,  and  member  in  the  last  par* 
liament  of  King  George  I.  for  the  borough  of  Mine- 
bead,  in  this  county;  and  in  the  first  parliament  of 

lied :  4.  Nathaniel,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Baron  Delamere,  of  Dunham- 
Massey,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1758,  on  the  death  of  George,  second  earl  of 
Warrington ;  his  lordship  died  on  the  9th  of  January,  1770,  when  the  barony 
became  extinct.  5.  William,  who  died  young.  The  daughters  were  1.  Mary, 
who  died  unmarried ;  2.  Elisabeth,  wife  of  Charlton  Thrapple,  esq. ;  3.  Vere, 
wife  of  George  Tyndall,  esq. ;  4.  Catharine,  died  unmarried. 
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George  II.  for  Camelford,  and  afterward  for  the  borough 
of  Grampoond,  in  Cornwall.  He  married  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Robert  Marsham,  of  the  Mote,  near  Maid- 
stone, in  Kent,  father  of  the  first  Lord  Romney.  By 
this  lady,  who  died  on  the  4th  of  August,  1 769,  he 
had  six  sons  and  eight  daughters,  namely,  1 .  Sir  Thomas 
Pym>  the  fourth  baronet ;  2.  Charles,  a  captain  in  the 
third  regiment  of  foot  guards ;  3.  Robert ;  4.  John ; 
5.  George ;  6.  Sir  Philip,  fifth  baronet.  The  daugh- 
ters were,  1.  Mary;  2.  Mary,  wife  of  Dr.  Charles  Moss, 
late  lord  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  she  died  on  the 
2nd  of  January,  1787;  3.  Catherine;  4.  Elizabeth; 
5.  Anne,  first,  wife  of  Anthony  Buncombe,  Lord  Fe- 
versham,  on  whose  death,  in  1763,  that  title  became 
extinct;  she  married,  secondly,  July  23, 1765,  William, 
first  earl  of  Radnor,  who  died  June  28, 1776 ;  6.  Mar- 
garetta,  married,  in  1769,  Samuel  Pechell,  of  Richmond, 
in  the  county  of  Surrey,  esq.,  late  a  master  in  chancery; 
7.  Harriet ;  and  8.  Caroline.  Sir  Thomas  died  on  the 
6th  of  October,  1762,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son, 

Sir  Thomas-Pym  Hales,  the  fourth  baronet,-  who 
married  Mary, daughter  and  heiress  of  Gervas  Haywood, 
esq.,  and  relict  of  George  Coussmaker,  of  Staple,  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  esq.  (who  died  May  15, 1803)  by 
whom  he  had  five  daughters,  namely,  1.  Mary-Anne, 
born  1765 ;  2.  Jane,  born  1766,  married,  in  July,  1795, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Bridges,  son  of  Sir  Brooke  Bridges, 
bait. ;  3.  Elizabeth,  born  1769,  married,  in  1790,  John 
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Calcraft,  of  Remstone  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Dorset, 
esq.,  by  whom  be  had  six  sons  and  four  daughters ;  4. 
Harriet,  born  1770;  5.  Caroline,  born  1772,  married, 
November  30,  1798,  the  Hon.  William  John  Gore, 
second  son  of  Arthur,  earl  of  Arran,  in  Ireland.  Sir 
Thomas-Pym  Hales  was  member  of  parliament  for 
Dover,  and  afterward  for  Down  ton;  and  dying  on  the 
18th  of  March,  1773,  without  issue  male,  the  title  de- 
scended to  his  only  surviving  brother. 

Sir  Philip  Hales,  the  fifth  baronet.  He  was  one  of 
the  grooms  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  king,  and  mar- 
ried, in  1775,  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Thomas  Smith,  of  Keyworth,  in  the  county  of  Not- 
tingham, esq.  (descended  from  the  elder  branch  of  the 
family  of  Smith,  Lord  Carrington)  by  whom  he  had  an 
only  daughter,  Elizabeth,  now  living  at  Brymore,  in 
this  county.  Sir  Philip  died  on  the  2nd  June,  1825, 
when  the  title  became  extinct 
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GBNBRAL   DESCRIPTION.— -YIOABAGB.— CHURCH. STATISTICAL   M0- 

TICB8. — CHABITIB8. — MAKOB. — DOUBSOAT  SUBVBT.—  FAMILY 
OF   BYERABD. — MANOB   OF   LANOHAM. 

LiUXBOROUGH,  written  in  Domesday  Book,  Lo- 
lochesberie,  and  in  Pope  Nicholas's  Taxation,  1291, 
Logeberie,  is  a  small  parish,  four  miles  south  from 
Dun8ter;  and  about  nineteen  north-west  from  Taunton. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  parish  of  Tim- 
berscombe;  on  the  north  by  those  of  Carhampton  and 
Withycombe;  on  the  east  by  Treborough;  on  the 
south  by  Brendon  Hill,  in  the  Hundred  of  Williton 
and  the  Free  Manors ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  parish 
of  Cutcombe.  This  parish,  which  contains  about  three 
thousand  acres  of  inclosed  land,  besides  commons, 
lies  at  the  head  of  the  valley  which  runs  up  from  a 
place  called  Tarr,  in  the  parish  of  Nettlecombe,  through 
Roadwater,  in  Old  Cleeve ;  some  extensive  woods  in 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  parish  of  Carhampton,  and 
the  northern  part  of  Treborough.  This  valley,  which  is 
generally  deep  and  narrow  before  it  enters  Luxborough, 
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here  begins  to  expand  and  break  into  smaller  ones. 
The  land  in  these  valleys,  and  some  little  way  up  the 
.side,  is  generally  good;  but  the  high  lands  towards  the 
hills  are  very  indifferent,  and  much  subject  to  furze* 
Here  are  some  extensive  woods  which  harbour  a  great 
many  foxes,  hares,  heath-poults,  pheasants,  rabbits,  and 
in  winter  woodcocks. 

A  part  of  Brendon  Hill  is  in  this  parish,  on  which 
there  are  many  barrows.  The  road  over  this  hill  a  few 
years  since  being  very  bad,  and  presented  as  snch  by 
the  magistrates  at  the  quarter  sessions,  was  ordered  to 
be  repaired  by  the  several  parishes  through  which  it 
passes ;  in  obeying  which  order,  the  workmen  who 
were  employed  on  that  part  which  is  in  this  parish, 
took  the  stones  from  one  of  the  barrows  to  repair  the 
road  ;75  after  removing  a  great  many  small  ones  of  the 
sort  commonly  found  on  this  hill,  they  came  to  a  large 
sand-stone,  about  five  feet  by  three,  of  which  there  is 
no  quarry  or  rock  of  the  kind  known  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, on  removing  which,  they  found  under  it  a  large 
white  slate ;  and  on  taking  that  away,  discovered  two 
holes  in  the  native  slate,  in  one  of  which  was  an  earth- 
enware urn,  containing  portions  of  bones;  and  in  the 
other  hole  was  a  quantity  of  ashes.  The  urn  fell  to 
pieces  on  being  taken  up.     There  is  another  barrow  of 


ft  The  antiquary  has  to  lament,  that  whilst  turnpike  roads  facilitate  his 
visits  to  these  remains  of  antiquity,  the  barbarity  of  turnpike  surveyors  will 
destroy  the  objects  of  his  search ;  barrows,  Druidlcal  temples,  and  whatever 
comes  in  their  way,  fall  a  sacrifice  to  their  sacrilegious  hands. 
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the  same  kind  close  by.  On  Monkham  Hill,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  parish,  there  is  an  extensive  circle  of 
large  stones,  and  two  barrows  close  to  it;  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  there  are  also  many  other  barrows. 

The  village  of  Luxborough- is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  in  the  principal  valley,  facing  the 
south.  One  mile  westward  from  the  church,  there  is  a 
hamlet  called  Pool  Town,  through  which  runs  a  rivu- 
let, which  rises  in  Treborough,  and  here  meets  another 
coming  from  Langham  Wood ;  soon  after  it  is  joined 
by  a  third,  which  comes  from  Old  Stowey  Farm,  and 
passes  close  to  Luxborough  village;  these  turn  two 
mills  in  this  parish,  and  fall  into  the  sea  at  Watchet. 
Another  rivulet  rises  near  Beech  Tree,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  parish ;  and  after  turning  a  grist  mill,  and 
passing  through  a  part  of  the  parish  of  Carhampton, 
falls  into  the  river  we  have  before  described  under  the 
parish  of  Cutcombe,  as  coming  from  Dunkery,  near 
the  village  of  Timberscombe.  All  these  streams  con- 
tain trout  and  eels. 

The  late  Sir  John  Lethbridge,  bart.,  built  a  house 
here,  called  Chargott  Lodge,  at  this  time  the  residence 
of  Rowland  Unwin,  esq. 

There  is  no  good  road  to  this  village  from  the  Mine- 
head  turnpike  up  the  valley  we  have  described,  after 
leaving  Road  water ;  but  one  could  easily  be  made  at  a 
small  expense,  which  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
woods  through  and  by  which  it  would  pass.     Report 
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says,  that  two  of  the  principal  proprietors  of  the  lands 
and  woods  here  have  proposed  to  the  third  to  make 
such  a  road,  if  the  latter  would  allow  them  to  go  over 
a  part  of  his  land,  which  it  is  said  he  has  refused  to  do; 
and  the  proposed  road  cannot  be  carried  in  any  other 
line,  without  increasing  the  distance  and  encountering 
various  acclivities.  That  any  petty  private  reason 
should  prevent  that  from  being  done  which  would  be 
a  general  and  public  good,  is  much  to  be  regretted. 


The  living  of  Luxborough  is  a  vicarage,  and  has 
always,  at  least  ever  since  1291,  been  annexed  to  that 
of  Cutcombe.76  In  the  Liber  Regis,  the  clear  yearly 
value  is  certified  to  be  £5  19s.,  and  it  is  therein  stated, 
that  it  is  a  chapel  to  Cutcombe. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  consists  of 
one  aile  and  a  chancel,  having  a  tower  at  the  west  end, 
with  four  bells.  John  Lethbridge,  esq.  who  some 
short  time  since  resided  at  Chargott-Lodge,  built  a 
small  addition  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  and 
converted  it  into  two  handsome  pews. 

There  is  not  any  monument  in  the  church,  but  on 
the  floor  are  the  following  inscriptions  :— 

"  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Ann,  the  wife  of  Robert 
Siderfin,  of  Croydon,  esq.  and  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Wittewronge,  of  Rothamstead,  in  the  county  of  Hert- 
ford, bait.,  who  died  May  5,    1708.     In  spe  beatce 

w  See  under  Cutcombe. 
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resurrectionist*  Arms,  three  cops,  Siderftn ;  impaling 
bendy  of  six,  on  a  chief  a  bar  indented,  IVittewronge. 

"Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Thomas  Darch,  of  this 
parish,  gent,  who  died  August  12,  1734,  aged  68, 
Sarah,  relict  of  the  said  Thomas,  survived  her  hasband 
nearly  twenty-eight  years ;  she  was  a  father  to  the  poor, 
and  eminent  for  the  practice  of  virtue  and  true  re- 
ligion. She  died  M ay24, 1762,  aged  74.  The  memory 
of  the  just  is  blessed." 

The  first  few  leaves  of  the  register  are  lost.  That 
part  which  contains  the  marriages,  begins  in  1576; 
the  baptisms  1578 ;  and  the  deaths  about  the  same 
time ;  the  earliest  part  is  almost  illegible.  From  1734 
to  1738,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  single 
marriage  celebrated  in  the  parish.  The  register  con- 
tains that  part  which  goes  over  the  period  of  the 
commonwealth,  when  the  parties  were  married  by  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 


In  1776,  the  money  expended  in  this  parish,  on  ac- 
count of  the  poor,  was  £88 12* ;  and  in  1785,  was  £89 
14*.  In  1803,  the  money  raised  bythe  parish  rates  was 
£207  18^.  7f  rf.,  at  5*.  5d.  in  the  pound.  In  1814,  the 
estimated  annual  value  of  the  real  property  in  this 
parish,  as  assessed  to  the  property  tax,  was  £2161  ; 
and  for  part  of  the  tithing  of  Brown,  £510,  (the  other 
part  of  which  is  in  Timberscombe) ;  making  together 
£2671*    In  1818,  the  county  rate  was  £2  15*.  7  id. 
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The  constables  of  this  parish  are  sworn  into  office 
at  the  hundred  court  of  John  Fownes  Luttrell,  esq. 
In  1801,  the  resident  population  was  332. 
In  the  Population  Abstract  of  1821,  the  return  for 
the  parish  of  Luxborough  stands  thus  : — 

Number  of  inhabited  houses  ....      76 
Uninhabited  ditto ....        1 

Building    0 

Families 77 

Of  whom  were  chiefly  employed : — 

In  agriculture 61 

In  trade    16 

All  others 0 

Number  of  persons  387 : — 

Males   203 

Females    .  •  •   .  ........    184 

Increase  in  twenty  years  55. 
In  the  parochial  returns,  made  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  education  of  the  poor,  in  1818,  the  Rev. 
G.  Nibbs,  the  minister,  states  in  bis  return,  that  there 
is  only  a  reading  school  here,  in  which  eight  children 
are  instructed  by  a  woman ;  and  that  the  poor  are  gene- 
rally desirous  of  more  sufficient  means  of  education. 
In  1815,  there  were  forty-eight  poor  in  this  parish. 


Charities. 
In  the  fifteenth  report  of  the  Commissioners  for 
inquiring  into  charities,  there  are  the  following  parti- 
culars relating  to  the  parish  of  Luxborough  :— 
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"  There  appears  to  be  a  sum  of  £2  Is.  now  distri- 
buted among  the  second  poor  of  this  parish,  out  of  the 
poors'  rate.  It  has  varied  at  different  times,  but  no 
reason  can  now  be  given  for  such  variations. 

"TEis  sum  seems  to  have  been  paid  in  reference  to 
several  small  gifts,  derived  from  the  following  persons, 
namely : — the  widow  Pearse,  £10;  Thomas  Darch,  £2 ; 
George  Washer,  £10;  Thomas  Siderfin,  £10;  John 
Worth,  £5  ;  and  Thomas  Darch,  £20 ;  amounting  to- 
gether to  £57 ;  which  were  received  by  the  parish 
officers,  and  appropriated  to  parish  purposes.  Out  of 
this  sum  of  £57,  £22  appear  to  have  been  lost,  in  or 
about  the  year  1694,  by  the  failure  of  the  person  in 
whose  hands  it  then  was.  No  trace  now  exists  of  the 
original  gifts  of  the  donors. 

"  This  sum  of  £2  1*.  is  distributed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  parish  officers,  among  persons  whom  they  con- 
sider as  second  poor." 


In  Domesday  book,  Luxborough  is  described  as  two 
distinct  manors,  having  been  holden  as  snch  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Both  these  manors 
were  granted  to  William  de  M ohun,  Lord  of  Dunster, 
who  regranted  them  to  two  of  his  attendants,  and  they 
are  thus  mentioned  in  the  record : — 

a  Ralph  holds  of  William  de  Mohun,  Loloches- 
berie.  Two  Thanes  held  it  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward,  when  it  was  assessed  to  the  geld  for  one  hide. 
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The  arable  land  is  sufficient  for  four  ploughs.  There 
are  in  the  demesne,  three  bondmen  and  one  plough ; 
and  six  villans  and  three  bordars  have  three  ploughs. 
There  are  one  hundred  acres  of  pasture,  and  thirty 
acres  of  wood.     It  is  worth  twenty  shillings,"77 

In  the  Exeter  Domesday  it  is  said,  that  one  of  these 
Thanes  held  three  virgates,  and  the  other  one  virgate. 
Ralph  held  one  virgate  in  demesne,  and  the  villan 
tenants  three  virgates.  He  had  also  here  six  bullocks, 
twelve  hogs,  and  one  hundred  sheep.  When  he  re- 
ceived this  manor  it  was  worth  fifteen  shillings.78 

"Nigel  holds  of  the  same  William,  Lolochesberie. 
Brismar  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  when  it 
was  assessed  to  the  geld  for  one  hide.  The  arable 
land  is  sufficient  for  three  ploughs.  There  are  two 
acres  of  meadow,  one  hundred  acres  of  pasture,  and 
thirty  acres  of  wood.  It  was  and  is  worth  fifteen 
shillings."7* 

In  the  Exeter  Domesday  it  is  said,  that  Nigel  holds 
in  demesne,  one  virgate,  and  the  villans  three  virgates.80 


In  the  seventh  of  Edward  I.,  John  de  Mohun,  at 
his  death,  was  found  to  be  seized  of  certain  knight's 
fees,  in  Luxborough,  and  in  Luxborough-Everard.81 


Tl  Excheq.  D.  vol.  1.  fo.  96.    7*  Exon.  D.  fo.  339.    *»  Ezcheq.  D.  vol.  i.  fo.  96. 
»  Exon.  D.  vol.  1.  339.    «  Inq.  p.  m.  7  Edw.  I.  No.  13.— Cal.  vol.  i.  p.  66. 
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The  family  of  Everard,  which,  says  Leland,8*  was 
set  up  by  the  Mohuns,  held,  for  many  generations, 
one  of  the  portions  of  the  manor  of  Luxborough, 
which  was  afterward  distinguished  by  their  name. 
The  Everards  bore  for  their  arms,  Argent,  on  a  chief, 
Gules,  three  mullets  of  the  first* 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  William  Fitz-Everard 
held  one  knight's  fee  in  Lnxborough,  of  Reginald  de 
Mobun,  as  of  his  castle  of  Dunster,  of  which  this 
manor  was  always  a  member. 

In  the  forty-second  of  Henry  III.,  William  Everard 
was  sheriff  of  the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Dorset ; 
and  in  the  tenth  of  Edward  III.,  another  William 
Everard  was  knight  of  the  shire  for  Dorset,  as  he  was 
again  in  the  eleventh  of  the  same  reign.  In  the  thirty- 
first  and  thirty-second  of  Edward  III.,  Edward 
Everard  occurs. 

In  the  Inquisitions,  I  find  the  following  particulars 
respecting  some  of  the  Everards : — 

In  the  seventh  of  Edward  I.,  William  Everard,  at 
his  death,  held  lands  in  Stiveleghe,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset,  and  also  the  manor  of  Frome-[Bdet,]  in 
the  county  of  Dorset,  by  the  service  of  half  a  knight's 
fee,  de  emptione  D.  Regime  consortis  Hen.  de  Novo 
Burgo,  and  other  lands  and  rents  in  the  same  counties, 
leaving  Edmund  his  son  and  heir,  then  twenty-seven 
years  of  age.83 

«  Mil  voL  il.  p.  101. 

» Inq.  p.m.  7  Edw.  I.  No.  5.— Calendar,  vol.  i.  p.  65.— Hntchins's  Dorset, 
vol.  1.  p.  433. 
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Which  Edmund  Everard,  in  the  twenty-third  of 
Edward  I.,  (1294)  was  summoned  from  the  county  of 
Somerset,  to  perform  military  service  against  the  Welch, 
and  to  attend  the  muster  and  military  council  at  Wor- 
cester, on  the  21st  of  November.  Three  years  after- 
ward (1297)  he  was  returned  from  the  counties  of 
Somerset  and  Dorset,  as  holding  lands  or  rents  to  the 
amount  of  £20  yearly  and  upwards,  either  in  capite, 
or  otherwise ;  and  as  such  was  summoned  to  perform 
military  service,  in  person,  with  horses  and  arms,  in  parts 
beyond  the  seas,  and  to  attend  the  muster  at  London,  on 
the  7th  of  July.  In  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  same 
reign,  (1300)  he  was  again  returned  from  the  same 
counties  as  holding  lands  in  capite,  to  the  yearly  value 
of  £40,  and  was  summoned  to  perform  military  service 
against  the  Scots,  and  to  attend  the  muster  at  Carlisle, 
on  the  24th  of  June.  In  the  following  year,  he  was 
summoned  from  the  counties  of  Bedford  and  Bucks, 
to  go  against  the  Scots,  and  to  attend  the  muster  at 
Berwick,  on  the  24th  of  June.  In  the  thirty-fourth  of 
the  same  reign,  (1306)  he  was  returned  knight  of  the 
shire  for  Somerset,  and  obtained  his  writ  de  expensis, 
for  attendance  in  the  parliament  of  that  year.84  At 
his  death  in  the  fifteenth  of  Edward  II.,  he  held  the 
said  manor  of  Stiveleghe,  forty  acres  of  wood  in  the 
forest  of  Neroche,  and  the  manor  of  Frome-Belet,  as 
above ;  William,  being  his  son  and  heir,  then  thirty 

"Palgnve's  Pari.  Writs,  vol.  1.  p.  587. 
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years  old.  This  Edmund,  presented  in  the  year  1315 
to  the  rectory  of  Frome-Belet,  and  in  1307  and  1309, 
to  the  rectory  of  West-Stafford,  in  the  county  of 
Dorset.85 

Which  William  Everard  and  Beatrix  his  wife,  in 
the  second  of  Edward  III.,  held  the  manor  of  Frome- 
Belet,  as  before,  and  also  the  manor  of  Stivelegh  ;  and 
in  the  seventeenth  of  the  same  reign,  the  same  William 
held  at  his  death  various  manors,  lands,  and  rents,  in 
the  connties  of  Somerset  and  Dorset,  leaving  Edmund 
his  son  and  heir,  aged  thirty  years.  This  William 
Everard  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Frome-Belet,  and 
to  the  rectory  of  West-Staflbrd,  on  many  vacancies  of 
those  livings.1* 

Edmund  Everard,  his  son  and  heir,  in  the  thirty- 
ninth  of  Edward  III.,  enfeoffed  Thomas  Lydyard  and 
others  with  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Frome-Belet, 
&c,  remainder  to  the  said  Edmund  ;  and  in  the  forty- 
fourth  of  the  same  reign,  he  departed  this  life,  pos- 
sessed of  two  carucates  of  land  in  Stivelegh,  and  also 
of  the  manor  of  Ashill,  in  the  county  of  Somerset, 
and  of  various  lands  in  the  counties  of  Wilts  and 
Berks ;  and  that  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Lon- 
dres,  knt.,  and  Mary,  formerly  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Remmesbury,  chevalier,  were  his  sisters  and  co-heir- 


«  Inq.  p.  m.  15.  Edw.  II.  No.  43.— Calendar,  vol.  1.  p.  300*— Hutching 
ante. 

«•  Inq.  p.  m.  17.  Edw.  HI.  No.  27.— Calendar,  vol.  11.  p.  109.— Hutohins 
mtte. 
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esses.  This  Edmund  Everard  presented  twice  to  the 
rectory  of  Frome-Belet,  and  once  to  the  rectory  of 
West-Stafford  aforesaid.87 

In  the  fiftieth  of  the  same  king,  Patrick  Everard 
was  found  to  hold  nine  acres  of  land  in  Dunster.88 

In  the  secqnd  of  Edward  III.  Edmund  Everard  was 
parson  of  the  church  of  Colsterworth.89 

The  last  person  of  this  branch  of  the  Everards  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  L,  and  sold  Luxborough-Everard 
to  Sir  John  Wyndham,  knt.  from  whom  it  has  de- 
scended to  the  earl  of  Egremont,  the  present  proprietor. 

Some  land  and  wood  in  this  parish,  with  a  common 
of  one  hundred  acres,  or  more,  all  adjoining  to  Lord 
Egremont's  property,  belong  to  Miss  Newton,  who 
lately  succeeded  to  this  estate  oi>  the  death  of  her 
brother,  whp  was  descended  from  the  Everards  of 
Aller,  in  Carhampton. 


In  the  inquisition  taken  after  the  decease  of  John  de 
Mohun,  in  the  fourteenth  of  Edward  I.  reciting  the 
knights'  fees  holden  by  him  in  this  county,  the  abbot 
of  Cleeve  and  Maurice  de  Luxborough  are  certified  to 
hold  of  the  said  John,  one  knight's  fee  in  Luksborough- 
Pyket,  and  Gilbert  de  la  Putte  the  same  in  Luksborough- 


tflnq.  p.  m.  39  &  44.  Edw.  HI.  No.  28  &  26.— Calendar,  vol.  ii.  pp.  272  & 
304.— Hutching  ante. 
"Inq.  p.  m.  50.  Edw.  HI.  No.  40.— Calendar,  voL  ii.  p.  357. 
*  Inq.  2  Edw.  ID.  No.  38. 
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Kyne;90  both  of  them  being  manors  within  this  parish, 
and  so  denominated  from  their  ancient  owners. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Maurice  de  Luxborough  above- 
mentioned  had  a  son  who  might  be  the  same  person 
with  JfHIBam  de  Lorkeburgh,  who,  in  the  twenty-eighth 
of  Edward  I.  (1300)  was  returned  by  the  sheriff  of 
Somerset  and  Dorset  as  holding  lands  or  rents,  either 
in  capite  or  otherwise,  to  the  amount  of  £40  yearly 
value  and  upwards,  and  as  such  was  summoned  to  per- 
form military  service  against  the  Scots,  and  to  attend 
the  muster  at  Carlisle  on  the  24th  of  June.91 


All  Sir  T.  B.  Lethbridge's  property  in  this  parish 
and  neighbourhood  has  been  lately  purchased  by  the 

trustees  of Beach,  esq.,  a  young  gentleman  of 

Staffordshire,  at  present  under  age. 

In  1790,  the  Rev.  Chancellor  Nutcombe9*  held  a 
manor  in  Luxborough,  which  after  his  death  passed  to 
the  family  of  Worth,93  who  sold  it  to  the  late  Sir  John 
Lethbridge^  bart. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there  were  some 

w  Inq.  p.  m.  14  Edw.  I.  "  Palgrave's  Write  of  Mil.  Serv.  vol.  1.  p.  713. 

**  The  family  of  Nutcombe  can  be  traced  in  Devonshire  to  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  Richard  Nutcombe,  esq.  the  last  heir  male,  died  in  1736.  The 
Rev.  Nutcombe  Quicke,  late  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  took  the  name 
of  Nutcombe  by  act  of  parliament  In  1792,  and  died  in  1809,  without  issue 
male. — Lysonb'  Devon,  part  i.  p.  208. 

The  family  of  Quicke,  of  Newton  St.  Cyres,  in  Devonshire,  were  originally 
of  Somersetshire.  They  bear  Sable,  a  chevron  vaire,  Or  and  Sable,  between 
three  griffins'  heads,  erased,  of  the  second. — Crest,  a  deml-antelope,  Argent, 
armed,  attired,  tufted,  and  maned,  Gules,  collared,  Sable,  lined,  Or. 

«  The  family  of  Worth,  of  Worth,  near  Tiverton,  can  be  traced  as  far  back 
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proceedings  in  chancery,  in  which  James  Foster  was 
plaintiff  and  Robert  Siderfinne  defendant,  respecting  a 
lease  of  land,  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Luxborougb,  of 
which  manor  John  Foster,  the  plaintiff's  grandfather, 
was  lord,  and  after  him  James  Foster,  the  •  plaintiff's 
father,  who  demised  the  said  land  to  William  Sider- 
finne, deceased.94 


MANOR   OF   LANGHAM. 

The  manor  of  Langham  is  thns  described  in  Domes- 
day Book : — 

" Three  soldiers  (milites)  of  William  de  Mohun 
hold  Langeham.  Three  Thanes  held  it  in  parage, 
(that  is,  in  equal  parts)  in  the  time  of  King  Edward, 
when  it  was  assessed  to  the  geld  for  one  hide.  The 
arable  land  is  sufficient  for  six  ploughs.  There  are  in 
demesne  three  ploughs,  with  one  bondman ;  and  five 
villans  and  eight  bordars  have  three  ploughs  and  a  half. 
There  is  a  mill,  which  renders  three  shillings ;  four 
acres  of  meadow,  sixty  acres  of  pasture,  and  thirty-six 
acres  of  wood.     It  was  and  is  worth  thirty  shillings."95 

The  Exeter  Domesday  adds  that  the  three  soldiers 
held  half  a  hide  and  one  ferding,  and  three  ploughs  in 
demesne ;  and  the  villan  tenants  the  other  land.     The 

as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.    They  bear  for  their  arms,  Ermine,  an  eagle  dis- 
played with  two  necks.  Sable. — Crest,  an  arm  erect,  vested  and  gloved,  J 
holding  an  eagle's  leg  couped  at  the  thigh,  Or. 

"  Calendar  of  Proceedings  in  Chancery,  p.  292,  No.  54. 

"  Excheq.  D.  vol  i.  fo. 
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soldiers  had  here  eight  bullocks,  three  hogs,  seventy- 
five  sheep,  and  thirty-four  goats."96 


On  the  death  of  John  de  Mohun,  in  the  seventh  of 
Edward  I.  he  was  found  to  hold  certain  knights'  fees  in 
the  manor  of  Langham.97 

The  manor  of  Langham  was  afterward  holden  by 
the  families  of  Tort  of  Oule-Knowle,  and  Botville,  from 
whom  it  derived  the  appellation  of  Langham-Tort ,  and 
after  the  Torts,  of  Langham-Botville.  In  the  thirty- 
first  of  Henry  VI.  Thomas  Whalesborough,  cousin 
and  heir  of  Simon  Ralegh,  of  Nettlecombe,  was  found 
to  release  to  William  Gascoigne  and  others,  all  his 
rights  in  Pole,  Langham-Tort,  and  Langham-Botville 
in  this  parish^  and  in  Bardeslegh,  in  the  parish  of 
Carhampton. 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  in  the  account  of 
the  descent  of  this  property,  occasioned  by  there  being 
another  Langham  in  the  parish  of  Cutcombe.  Col- 
linson  states  that  the  Langham  of  which  we  are  now 
treating,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  family  of 
Hales,  through  the  families  of  Dodisham  and  Pym ; 
but  I  am  informed  that  this  was  not  the  case.  Lang- 
ham in  Luxborough  belonged  to  the  family  of  Darch, 
one  of  whom  is  buried  in  Luxborough  Church,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  a  Mr.  Inman,  who  sold  it  to  the  late 
Sir  John  Lethbridge,  bait. ;    and  Butchers,  another 

•«  Excm.  D.  fo  337.  *  Inq.  p.  in.  7  Edw.  I.  No.  13. 
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estate  belonging  to  the  same  parties*  to  a  Mr.  Kent,  who 
gave  it  to  his  daughter,  now  deceased,  who  was  married 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Pearse,  the  present  owner. 

It  seems  from  what  is  said  of  the  value  of  Langham 
in  Domesday,  and  the  other  two  manors  in  the  same 
parish,  surveyed  at  the  same  time,  that  a  portion  of 
Brendon  Hill  must  then  have  been  cultivated  with  it, 
which  it  is  believed  belongs  to  it  now ;  ridges  being 
still  perceptible  on  many  parts  of  this  hill,  apparently 
thrown  up  by  the  plough.  At  the  present  moment 
Langham,  in  point  of  value,  bears  no  comparison  with 
the  rest  of  Luxborough,  although  in  the  record  above- 
mentioned  the  value  is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  both 
manors.  In  fact  there  is  no  accounting  for  the  differ- 
ence in  value  of  some  lands  as  compared  with  that  of 
others,  now,  and  when  the  survey  was  taken,  but  by 
supposing  that  then  many  of  the  high  lands  were  cul- 
tivated that  are  not  now,  and  that  some  of  our  best  low 
lands  now,  were  then 

"  Some  dreary,  bleak,  and  wild  morass, 
"  Or  woody  forest — foeman's  pass — " 

Besides  the  owners  of  the  manors  ^bove-mentioned, 
the  following  gentlemen  hold  freehold  property  in  this 
parish : — Sir  John  Trevelyan,  bait. ;  John  Fownes 
Luttrell,  esq. ;  Richard  Beague,  esq. ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Pearse;  Mr.  James  Taylor;  Mr.  John  Whitefield; 
Mr.  James  Pocock ;  and  Mr.  Richard  James. 

The  great  tithes  are  in  lay  hands,  and  like  those  of 
Cutcombe,  belong  to  several  persons. 


TREBOROUGH.* 


DB8CEIPTION.— BBCTOHY.— CHURCH.— -STATISTICAL  NOTICES. — MA- 
NOB. — DOMESDAY  SURVEY.— FAMILY  OF  BA61NGB8. — MANOB  OF 
BBOWN. HISTORY   OF    MANORS. 

TREBOROUGH,  a  8mali  parish  lying  in  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  this  hundred,  and  on  the  north 
side  of  Brendon  Hill.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  parish  of  Luxborougb,  on  the  north  by  that  of  Car- 
hampton  and  a  part  of  the  Hundred  of  Wiiliton  and 
the  Free  Manors,  and  by  the  latter  on  all  other  sides. 
It  is  six  miles  south-east  from  Dunster,  and  fourteen 
west  from  Taunton.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  parish 
belongs  to  Sir  John  Trevelyan,  bart.,  who  has  here 
some  extensive  and  fine  woods :  the  soil  is  a  stone  rush 
upon  a  white  slate,  or  a  white  rag  upon  the  same.  The 
white  slate  in  this  parish  contains  some  grey  lime  stones 
mixed  with  it.  Here  also  is  a  quarry  of  excellent  blue 
slate,  now  in  full  work ;  on  some  of  these  slates  there 
are  faint  impressions  of  a  kind  of  fern,  easily  discernable 
when  first  dug  out,  but  soon  effaced  on  exposure  to 
wet.     Some  of  the  lands  in  this  parish  are  good,  con- 

98  Tredoroughy  from  the  British  trfc  a  town,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  burhg,  so 
that  Tre- Borough  seems  to  be  a  duplication  of  words  of  the  same  meaning,  ex- 
pressed in  different  languages. 
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sidering  their  high  situation,  and  produce  fair  crops, 
bat  the  principal  source  of  profit  to  the  farmer  is  breed- 
ing. This  parish  is  divided  into  seven  farms ;  the  most 
considerable  of  which  is  "Court  Farm,"  which  includes 
a  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  ancient  manor  of  Brown.  Bar- 
rows and  cairns  are  found  on  all  the  surrounding  hills, 
and  an  ancient  road,  said  to  be  British,  that  must  have 
been  once  much  used,  is  still  discernable.  It  is  highly 
probable,  from  its  name  and  other  circumstances,  that 
this  village  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  British  town. 

The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  deanery  of  Dunster, 
and  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  £7  10*.  4$d.  It 
is  discharged  from  the  payment  of  tenths,  the  clear 
yearly  value  having  been  certified  to  be  £47  11$.  l^rf. 
In  1695,  Edmund  Wyndham,  esq.  presented  to  this 
living,  and  in  1757,  John  Trevelyan,  esq.  The  patron- 
age is  now  in  Sir  John  Trevelyan,  bart.  The  present 
rector  is  the  Rev.  G.  Trevelyan,  a  son  of  the  Rev. 
Walter  Trevelyan,  rector  of  Nettlecombe  and  Henbury. 

In  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  there  are  the  following 
particulars  relating  to  this  benefice : — 

1535-    John  Dovell,  Rector. 

Annual  value  of  the  demesne,  or 
glebe  lands    1     0     8 

Tithes  of  wool  and  lamb 1   14    3 

Predial  tithes    4  10     7 

Casualties 0  15     0£ 

£8    0    6i 
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Brought  up £8    0    6£ 

Oat  of  which  sum  there  is  paid 
To  the  bishop  of  Bath  for 

procurations 0     1     0 

To  the  archdeacon  of  Taun- 
ton for  synodals   0    9     2—0  10     2 

Clear   . .  .£7  10    4£ 

The  church  is  a  small  building,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
fifty  feet  long,  and  fifteen  wide.  There  is  a  low  tower 
on  the  south  side,  and  a  porch  at  the  west  end.  The 
tower  contains  three  bells. 

The  church  contains  neither  monument  nor  inscrip- 
tion of  any  kind.  The  font  is  of  stone,  and  the  pedestal, 
column,  and  basin  appear  to  be  of  one  piece;  the  basin ' 
is  octagonal,  and  supported  by  an  angel  at  each  angle ; 
the  whole  being  ornamented  in  deep  relief.  In  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel  there  is  projecting  from  a 
small  sculptured  arch  in  the  wall  a  stone  basin. 

In  the  churchyard  there  are  the  remains  of  a  stone 
cross,  the  shaft  of  which  is  gone. 

The  oldest  registers  that  I  was  able  to  see  all  begin 
in  1813,  since  which  time  there  have  been  three  wed* 
dings,  thirty-eight  burials,  and  fifty-nine  baptisms; 
nineteen  of  the  persons  buried,  and  twenty  of  the  chil- 
dren baptized  belonged  to  other  parishes.  This  seems 
to  be  a  very  healthy  parish,  as  within  the  period  above- 
mentioned,  one  of  the  persons  buried  appears  to  have 
attained  the  age  of  ninety-seven  years,  another  ninety- 
four  years,  and  many  between  that  and  seventy  years. 
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Id  1776,  the  money  expended  in  this  parish  on  ac- 
count of  the  poor,  was  £13  4s.  lOd. ;  and  in  1785, 
£17  5*. 

In  1803,  the  money  raised  by  the  parish  rates  was 
£81  19*.  8d.  at  3*.  6d.  in  the  pound. 

In  1814,  the  estimated  annual  value  of  the  real  pro- 
perty in  this  parish,  including  part  of  the  hamlet  of 
Brown,  as  assessed  to  the  property  tax,  was  £732.  In 
1818,  the  county  rate  was  15s.  3d. 

In  the  parochial  returns  relating  to  the  education  of 
the  poor  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1818,  the 
Rev.  G.  Trevelyan,  the  rector,  states  that  there  are  eight 
or  ten  children  here  taught  to  repeat  their  catechism 
after  divine  service.  The  poorer  classes  are  extremely 
desirous  of  further  means  of  educating  their  children. 

In  1815,  there  were  seventeen  poor  here. 


In  1801,  the  resident  population  in  this  parish  was 
132. 

In  the  Population  Abstract  of  1821,  the  return  for 
Treborough  stands  thus : — 

Houses  inhabited 20 

Uninhabited    1 

Building 1 

Families    20 

Of  whom  were  employed 

In  agriculture 20 

In  trade    0 

All  other 0 
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Persons  113 : — 

Males    64 

Females 49 

Decrease  in  20  years 19. 

In  Domesday  Book  the  manor  of  Treborough  is 
thus  described : 

"Ralph  [de  Limesi]  himself  holds  Traberge.  Ed- 
ric  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  when  it  was 
assessed  to  the  geld  for  half  a  hide.  The  arable  land 
is  sufficient  for  five  ploughs.  There  is  in  the  demesne 
one  plough.  There  is  one  villan  and  thirty  acres  of 
wood ;  a  pasture  one  mile  in  length,  and  the  same  in 
breadth.  It  is  worth  seven  shillings,  but  it  now  lies 
waste  [or  uncultivated.]99 

In  the  Exeter  Domesday  it  is  said  that  the  whole 
land  of  this  manor  is  in  demesne,  except  ten  acres  which 
are  held  by  a  villan.1 

After  the  Conquest,  Treborongh  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  family  of  Basinges,  or  de  Basin ges,  lords 
of  Kentsford,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Decuman  s.  The 
first  of  this  family  of  whom  we  find  any  mention  is 
Hamo  de  Basinges,  whose  son  William  was  living  in 
the  twelfth  of  Edward  I.  and  then  held  the  manor  of 
Kentsford  of  John  de  Mohun,  lord  of  Dunster.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  eighth  of  Edward  II.  by  John  de 
Basinges ;  in  the  twenty-sixth  of  Edward  I.  (1297) 
this  John  was  summoned  to  perform  military  service 

••  Excheq.  D.  vol.  i.  fo.  97.  »  Exon.  D.  fo.  429. 
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in  person  in  Flanders,  and  to  attend  the  muster  at  Sand- 
wich, on  the  24th  of  November;  three  years  afterward 
he  was  returned  from  the  counties  of  Somerset  and 
Dorset,  as  holding  lands  either  in  capite  or  otherwise 
to  the  amount  of  £40  yearly  value  and  upwards,  and 
as  such  was  summoned  to  perform  military  service 
against  the  Scots,  and  to  attend  the  muster  at  Carlisle, 
on  the  24th  of  June  ;  in  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  same 
reign,  (1301)  he  was  again  summoned  from  the  county 
of  Somerset,  to  perform  military  service  in  person  against 
the  Scots,  and  to  attend  the  muster  at  Berwick,  on  the 
24th  of  June,2  He  was  succeeded  by  another  John, 
who  in  the  forty-third  of  Edward  III.  was  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Treborough,  and  had  issue  Gilbert  Basinges, 
of  Kentsford,  who  was  living  in  the  twentieth  of  Richard 
II.,  and  in  the  seventh  of  Henry  V.  was  succeeded  by 
another  Gilbert,  then  under  age.  He  died  in  the  six- 
teenth of  Henry  VI.  leaving  by  Isabella,  his  wife, 
Simon  de  Basinges  his  son  and  heir,  which  Simon  dying 
without  issue,  Eleanor  his  sister,  married  to  John 
Hamme,  became  possessed  of  Treborough  and  Kents- 
ford ;  and  in  conjunction  with  her  said  husband,  in  the 
twentieth  of  Henry  VI.  passed  overall  her  right  in  these 
manors  to  Sir  William  Bonville  and  others,  in  trust 
for  Richard  Luttrell ;  and  in  the  twenty-fourth  of 
Henry  VI.  being  then  the  wife  of  John  Williams,  le- 
vied a  fine  to  the  said  trustees. 

2  Palgrave's  Writs  of  Military  Summons,  p.  448. 
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This  Richard  Luttrell,  who  was  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Sir  John  Luttrell,  was  in  the  twenty-second  of  Henry 
VI.  appointed  constable  of  Dunster  Castle  for  life ;  and 
in  the  following  year  coroner  for  the  connty  of  So- 
merset. In  the  twenty-ninth  of  Henry  VI.  he  was, 
with  Sir  William  Bonville,  -appointed  by  the  duke  of 
York  keeper  of  the  king's  park  at  North-Petherton, 
and  the  same  year  steward  of  all  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  duke  of  York  in  Somersetshire,  and  keeper  of 
his  castle  at  Bridgwater.  In  the  thirty-third  of  the 
same  reign  he  accounted  for  timber  cut  down  in  the 
king's  manor  of  North-Petherton,  and  died  the  same 
year  without  issue,  whereupon  his  estates  reverted  to 
Sir  James  Luttrell,  of  Dunster  Castle.  This  Richard 
Luttrell  was  possessed  at  the  time  of  his  death  of  the 
manors  of  Treborough,  Kentsford,  Donniford,  Vexford, 
and  lands  in  Stogumber,  Huish  juxta  Highbridge,  and 
Exton,  all  in  this  county. 

On  the  attainder  of  Sir  James  Luttrell,  in  the  first 
of  Edward  IV.  the  manors  of  Treborough  and  Kents- 
ford, with  the  other  lands,  were  granted  to  William, 
Lord  Herbert,  afterward  earl  of  Pembroke,  but  on  the 
reversal  of  that  attainder  in  the  twelfth  of  Henry  VII. 
this  manor  devolved  upon  Sir  Hugh  Luttrell,  knt.  in 
whose  descendants  it  continued  till  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward  VI.  Sir  John  Luttrell,  grandson  of  Sir  Hugh, 
sold  it  to  Sir  John  Wyndham,  who  gave  it  to  Edward 
his  second  son,  progenitor  of  the  Wyndhams  of 
Kentsford,  Trent,  Pillesdon,  and  Tale.    Hie  manor  of 
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Treborough  was  afterward  conveyed  into  other  hands, 
and  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  John  TYevelyan,  bart. 


MANOR   OF   BROWN. 

Within  the  parish  of  Treborough  lies  the  ancient 
manor  of  Brown,  so  called  from  the  British  brynn, 
the  same  as  the  Latin  mons,  a  mountain,  from  its  moun- 
tainous situation  on  the  Brendan  Hills.  It  is  thus 
described  in  Domesday  Book : — 

"Dnrand  holds  of  William  [de  Mohun]  Brune. 
Edwold  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  when  it 
was  assessed  to  the  geld  for  one  hide.  The  arable  land 
is  sufficient  for  six  ploughs.  There  are  in  the  demesne 
two  ploughs  and  a  half,  and  two  bondmen.  Thirteen 
villans  and  three  bbrdars  have  four  ploughs.  There 
is  one  acre  of  meadow,  eighty  acres  of  pasture*,  and 
twelve  acres  of  wood.  It  was  formerly  worth  twenty 
shillings,  now  it  is  worth  forty  shillings."3 

In  the  Exeter  D.  it  is  said  that  Durand  has  half  a 
hide  in  demesne,  and  the  villan  tenants  half  a  hide. 
Durand  has  here  two  horses,  fifteen  bullocks,  twentyT 
three  hogs,  and  two  hundred  sheep  wanting  ten,  and 
forty-four  goats.* 

The  manor  of  Brown  was  afterward  held  of  the 
castle  of  Dunster  by  the  Martins,  progenitors  of  those 
of  that  family  of  Athelampston,  in  the  county  of  Dorset. 

•  Excheq.  D.  vol.  i.  fo.  25.  b.  «  Exon.  D.  fo.  336. 
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It  now  belongs  to  Sir  John  Trevelyan,  bark  — — 
Beach,  esq.  has  some  freehold  property  here,  which  he 
lately  purchased  of  Sir  Thomas  B.  Lethbridge,  bart. 

The  church  of  Dunster  has  an  estate  belonging  to 
the  vicar  for  the  time  being,. called  Blackwells. 

MANORS. 

Manors,  although in  substance,  perhaps,  as  ancient  as  the  Saxon 
constitution,  are  considered  by  onr  best  writers  on  English  antiquities 
as  of  Norman  introduction.  Sir  William  Dugdale  says,  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  is  the  first  in  which  they  are  mentioned  j  a 
circumstance  which  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fondness  of  Edward 
for  Norman  institutions.  "Tenuit  de  Rege  E.  pro  M."  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  early  part  of  the  survey.  The  name  is  either  from 
the  French  tnanohr,  or  from  the  Latin  manendo,  as  the  usual  residence 
of  the  owner  on  his  land. 

The  assistance  which  William  the  Conqueror  obtained  in  his  ex- 
pedition from  the  Norman  barons  was  voluntary,  and  evidently  given 
with  a  view  to  the  possessions  which  were  afterwards  obtained.  This 
accounts  for  the  circumstance  in  Domesday,  that  the  king's  lands  are 
almost  uniformly  those  which  Edward,  Harold,  Earl  Godwin,  Ghida 
the  mother  of  Harold,  Goda  the  sister  of  King  Edward,  Guert,  Tosti, 
Stigand,  Algar  earl  of  Mercia,  Earl  Edwin,  Earl  Morcar,  Edric,  or 
Editha,  the  Confessor's  queen  had  held ;  while  the  lands  of  the  Saxon 
nobles  appear  to  have  been  doled  out  to  the  officers  of  the  Conqueror's 
army,  apparently  either  in  proportion  to  their  rank  in  Normandy,  or 
according  to  the  supplies  they  furnished  in  the  expedition.  "Those," 
says  Lord  Chief  Baron  Gilbert,6  "  who  held  their  territories  immediately 
from  the  crown,  were  said  to  hold  m  capite ;  but  those  who  held  in 
capite  had  other  officers,  subordinate  to  them ;  they  also  granted  to 
hold  of  themselves.    These  intermediate  persons  were  denominated 

*  Law  of  Tenures,  Introd.  p.  10. 
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the  mesne  lords,  of  whom  so  much  is  spoken  in  oar  laws.  Even 
these  divided  their  lands  amongst  their  followers  $  and  every  lordship 
or  manor  was  itself  the  similitude  of  the  kingdom  at  large.  The 
lord  divided  his  manor,  as  the  State  had  divided  the  kingdom  into 
two  parts  j  the  one  he  retained  for  his  own  support,  and  was  partly 
cultivated  by  his  viUan  [tenants]  and  copyholders,  and  was  called 
his  demesnes  -,  the  other  part  was  parcelled  out  among  his  depen- 
dants, who  returned  him  their  services.'*  Such  was  the  history,  and 
such  the  multiplication  of  manors  in  the  times  immediately  succeeding 
the  Normau  Conquest.  The  statute  of  Quia  Emptores  put  an  end 
to  their  farther  increase.6 

<  Ellis's  Introd.  to  D.  B.  p.  lxxxttj. 


WITHYCOMBEJ 


GBNBBAL  DBBCBIPTION.— BBCTOBY.— CHUBCH. — STATISTICAL  NO- 
TICB8. MANOB8. FAMILY  OF  FITZ-UBSB. — BIOGBAPHICAL  NO- 
TICE OF  THB  BBY.  JOHN  NICOLL8. 

-■ENTERING  this  hundred  by  the  turnpike  road  from 
Taunton,  the  first  parish  is  Withycombe.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  west  and  north  by  the  parish  of  Carhampton, 
on  the  east  by  the  hundred  of  Williton  and  the  Free 
Manors,  and.  on  the  south  by  Carhampton  and  Lux- 
borough.  From  a  field  survey,  taken  in  the  year  1821, 
it  was  found  to  contain  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  acres,  twelve  hundred  and  six  of  which  are  in- 
closed; the  remainder  is  a  common  called  .Withycombe 
Hill,  and  a  sheep  walk  attached  to  Gupworthy  Farm, 
called  Black  Hill.  The  former  measures  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four  acres,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  it  has  been  cultivated,  the  ridges  being  still  very 
perceptible ;  the  highest  point  of  this  hill  is  called  the 
Fire  Beacon,  and  without  doubt,  has  been  used  as  such 
in  former  times.  On  the  southern  side,  near  a  farm 
called  Higher  Dumbleden,  there  is  a  circle  of  stones 

1  Withycombe,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Withy*  the  same  as  the  Latin  SaUx, 
a  withy,  willow,  or  osier;  and  Omt,  a  valley ;  that  is,  the  Valley  qfmUow*. 

T 
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which  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  drnidical  remain. 
Most  of  the  estates  in  this  parish  have  rights  of  common 
on  this  hill,  and  as  formerly  the  occupiers  of  estates 
having  rights  of  common  used  in  many  instances  to 
cultivate  certain  parts  of  the  same,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  such  was  the  case  here,  which  accounts  for 
the  ridges  and  the  decayed  mounds  that  might  have 
been  boundaries,  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  Black 
Hill  measures  four  hundred  and  three  acres,  and  a  part 
of  it  is  covered  with  dwarf  oak  coppice  and  whortle- 
berry plants.  The  inhabitants  of  the  parish  have  a 
right  to  cut  this  coppice  for  fuel.  On  the  top  of  this 
hill,  near  Monkham  Common,  and  not  far  from  the 
circle  of  stones  and  barrows  described  in  our  account 
of  the  parish  of  Luxborough,  there  are  two  cairns,  one 
of  them  large  and  similar  to  that  class  of  barrows  called 
by  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  the  bowl  barrow.  The  low 
lands  of  this  parish  are  good,  and  some  of  them  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  any  in  the  hundred.  A  stream  of  water, 
rising  in  a  deep  glen  called  Redgirts,  between  Black 
and  Radhuish  Hills,  passes  through  thfs  parish,  and 
after  turning  a  mill  in  the  village,  and  irrigating  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  land,  joins  another  stream,  and 
both  fall  into  the  sea  at  Blue  Anchor.  The  village, 
which  consists  of  two  straggling  streets  of  mean  houses, 
deep  worn  roads,  and  high  old-fashioned  causeways, 
is  pleasantly  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the 
south  of  the  turnpike  road,  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep 
valley  which  runs  up  between  some  well-cultivated  hills, 
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that  surround  the  place  on  all  sides,  except  towards  the 
north,  where  it  looks  out  npon  a  rich  plain  that  ex- 
tends to  the  Bristol  Channel,  of  which  it  commands  a 
view,  as  well  as  of  the  coast  of  South  Wales.  In  this 
parish  there  is  a  wood  of  twenty  acres  on  the  left  of 
the  turnpike  road  going  westward ;  it  covers  the  sides 
and  top  of  the  northern  part  of  a  ridge  that  passes  down 
to  the  eastward  of  the  village,  and  was  a  very  fine  object 
from  any  part  of  the  neighbourhood  before  it  was  cut 
down,  about  ten  years  since ;  but  it  has  again  been  re- 
planted by  J.  F.  Luttrell,  esq.  and  is  now  becoming  a 
prominent  and  conspicuous  feature  in  the  face  of  the 
country.  There  is  no  manor  house,  though  a  farm 
house,  still  called  Court  Place,  is  said  to  be  the  site  of 
one ;  there  is  however  a  fine  estate  with  a  manerial- 
looking  house  on  it,  called  Sandell,  built  in  the  year 
1588,  as  appears  by  an  inscription  in  the  great  hall ; 
this  was  the  property  and  residence  of  a  branch  of  the 
Escott  family  until  within  these  few  years,  when  it  was 
purchased  by  J.  F.  Luttrell,  esq.  and  is  now  occupied 
as  a  farm  house.  It  was  purchased  by  one  of  the  Es- 
cort's of  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  of  Tredegar.  There  is 
a  detached  part  of  this  parish,  of  about  ten  acres,  on 
the  shores  of  Blue  Anchor  Bay,  between  the  parishes 
of  Carhampton  and  Old  Cleeve,  and  another  detached 
part  entirely  within  the  latter  parish,  in  the  Hundred 
of  Williton  and  the  Free  Manors.  Black  game  is  found 
on  Black  Hill,  and  pheasants,  partridges,  hares,  and 
rabbits  abound  in  this  parish. 
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The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  deanery  of  Dunster, 
and  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  £10  1  Is.  Ad.  In 
1715,  Lord  Carnarvon  presented  to  this  living,  and  in 
1767,  John  Hutton,  esq.  In  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus 
there  are  the  following  particulars  relating  to  this 
benefice: — 

1535.    John  Buller,  Rector. 

Annual  value  of  the  demesne  or  glebe 

lands 0     6    0 

Personal  tithes  with  other  casualties.  .10  15     0 


£11     1     0 
Out  of  which  sum  there  is  paid 
To  the  archdeacon  of  Taunton  for  pro- 
curations         0    9    8 


Clear....  £10  11    4 
The  present  value  of  the  living  is  about  £250  per 
annum. 

The  advowson  of  this  living  was  left  by  a  lady  to 
Mr.  Maaon  and  Mr.  Hutton,  in  trust,  to  present,  first, 
a  relation  of  the  testatrix's,  but  if  no  such  relation 
should  appear  to  claim  it,  then  to  a  scholar  of  the  free- 
grammar  school  at  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire;  but  if  not 
so  claimed,  then  to  a  member  of  Sidney  Sussex  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Mr.  Hutton  is  now  the  surviving 
trustee. 

The  register  begins  in  1669,  but  is  imperfect  from 
1713  to  1720. 
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RECTORS   OF  WITHYCOMBE. 

1669.  John  Uppington. 

1670.  Thomas  Collard,  who  built  the  parsonage 

house. 
1690.     John  Jenkins. 
1743.     Samuel  Rogers. 

1767.    Inman. 

— —     Bowman. 

A.  C.  Verelst,  present  rector,  1829. 

The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  is  a 
small  building,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  tiled. 
On  the  south  side  stands  a  square  embattled  tower, 
thirty-six  feet  high,  containing  four  bells. 

On  a  brass  plate  in  the  chancel  there  is  this  inscrip- 
tion : — "  Here  iyeth  the  bodie  of  Joane  Came,  of 
Sandell,  who  was  thrice  married ;  first,  unto  John  New- 
ton, of  Sandell,  gent. ;  next  unto  Charles  Wyndham, 
esquire;  and  last  of  all  unto  Thomas  Came,  of  Eweny, 
in  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  esq.  Shee  died  on  the 
nine  and  twentieth  day  of  October,  1612." 

On  a  stone : — "  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Samuel 
Rogers,  M.  A.  rector  of  this  parish;  and  under  the  next 
stone,  on  the  right  hand,  lies  the  body  of  his  dear  sister 
Elizabeth.  He  died  Jan. -26,  1767,  aged  79.  She 
died  Sept.  2,  1749/' 

On  a  tablet  against  the  north  wall  of  the  nave : — 
"  Underneath  lyeth  the  body  of  Elianor  Sully,  daughter 
of  Richard  Sully  and  Margaret  his  wife,  who  Was  wife 
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of  Henry  Chester,  and  Giles  Dawberie,  who  died  Aug. 
27,  1730,  aged  88. — What  is  more  miserable  than  a 
living  man  without  divine  assistance  ?" 


In  1776,  the  money  expended  in  this  parish  on  ac- 
count of  the  poor,  was  £44  &.;  and  in  1785,  £92  4s. 

In  1803,  the  money  raised  by  the  parish  rates  was 
£225  12*.  8d.  at  9*.  4d.  in  the  pound. 

In  1814,  the  estimated  annual  value  of  the  real  pro- 
perty in  this  parish,  as  assessed  to  the  property  tax, 
was  £1843. — In  1818,  the  county  rate  was  £1  18$.  4frf. 

In  the  parochial  returns  relating  to  the  education  of 
the  poor,  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1818,  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Charles  Verelst,  the  rector,  states  that 
there  is  not  any  school  in  this  parish,  but  that  there  is 
one  in  an  adjoining  parish,  but  the  distance  is  too  far 
for  very  young  children,  and  all  the  poorer  classes  are 
desirous  of  having  a  school  established  in  the  parish. 

In  1815,  there  were  twenty -one  poor  here. 


In  1801,  the  resident  population  of  this  parish  was 
283. 

In  the  Population  Abstract  of  1821,  the  return  for 
Withycombe  stands  thus  :— 

Houses  inhabited 44 

Uninhabited    0 

Building 2 

Families 61 
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Of  whom  were  employed 

In  agriculture 41 

In  trade    ...    17 

All  other 3 

Persons  319 : — viz. 

Males 157 

Females    162 

Increase  in  20  years 36 


The  manor  of  this  place  is  divided  into  Withycorobe- 
Hadley  and  Withycomhe-Wick,  but  both  portions  are 
now  vested,  and  have  been  for  several  generations,  in 
the  family  of  Luttrell,  of  Dunster  Castle. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  whole 
manor  of  Withycombe  belonged  to  the  bishop  of  Cou- 
tances,  and  it  is  thus  described  in  Domesday  Book : — 

"Edmer  holds  of  the  bishop  [of  Coutances]  Widi- 
cumbe.  Alnod  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward, 
when  it  was  assessed  to  the  geld  for  three  hides.  The 
arable  land  is  sufficient  for  ten  ploughs.  There  are  in 
the  demesne  two  ploughs  and  six  bondmen.  Fourteen 
villans  and  seven  bordars  have  eight  ploughs.  There 
are  ten  acres  of  meadow,  five  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  pasture,  and  ninety-six  acres  of  wood.  It  was  worth 
four  pounds,  but  now  it  is  worth  six  pounds.7 

In  the  Exeter  Domesday  it  is  added  that  "Edraer 
has  one  hide  in  demesne,  and  the  villans  two  hides. 


7 


Excheq.  D.  vol.  I.  fo.  83. 
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Edmer  has  here  one  horse,  three  bullocks,  ten  hogs, 
forty  sheep,  and  thirty  goats."8 

The  family  of  FUz-Urse  possessed  the  manor  of 
Withycombe  in  very  early  times  after  the  Norman 
Conquest.  In  the  reign  of  Ring  Stephen  this  family,  the 
name  of  which  in  after  days  degenerated  into  Fitzonr, 
Fyshour,  and  Fisher,  became  possessed  of  the  extensive 
manor  of  Willi  ton.  They  had  their  descent  from  that 
Ursa,  or  Ursus,  who  in  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror held  lands  in  Grittleton,9  and  other  parts  of 
Wiltshire,  of  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury.  The  first  of 
the  name  that  enjoyed  the  manor  of  Williton  was 
Richard  Fitz-Urse,  who  died  before  the  twelfth  of 
Henry  II.  leaving  issue  three  sons,  Sir  Reginald,  Sir 
Robert,  and  Walter. 

Sir  Reginald  Fitz-Urse  had  his  residence  at  Williton, 
in  a  house  which  he  afterward  gave  to  his  brother 
Robert,  together  with  a  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Willi- 
ton. In  the  twelfth  of  Henry  II.  on  the  payment  of 
the  aid  for  the  marriage  of  that  king's  daughter,  he  re- 
turned his  knights  fees  to  be  three  in  number  and  the 
sixth  part  of  a  fee.  He  was  the  principal  person  con- 
cerned in  the  murder  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  1 169,  under  whom  he  served 
as  a  knight  while  chancellor  of  England.  The  names 
of  the  other  assassins  were  William  Tracy,  Hugh  de 
Morville,  and  Richard  Brito,  or  Bret,  all  of  them  con- 

»  Exon.  D.  fo.  129.  •  Domesday  B.  vol.  1.  fo.  66,  b.  col.  2. 
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nected  with  the  county  of  Somerset,  distinguished  by 
nobility  of  descent,  renowned  in  war,  and  favourites  of 
the  king,  Henry  II. 

Soon  after  tbe  death  of  Becket,  namely  in  1 171,  this 
Sir  Reginald  Fitz-Urse  bestowed  the  remainder  of  his 
manor  of  Williton  on  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Je- 
rusalem. The  other  part,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
was  possessed  by  his  brother  Robert,  who  rebuilt  the 
chapel  of  Williton,  and  in  consideration  of  releasing 
his  right  to  the  patronage  of  it,  Savaricus,  bishop  of 
Wells  and  Glastonbury,  agreed  that  the  prebendary 
of  St.  Decuman's  should  always  find  a  chaplain  to 
perform  divine  offices,  and  to  reside  in  the  village  of 
Williton. 

He  was  succeeded  by  John  Fitz-Urse,  his  son,  who 
was  living  in  the  time  of  King  John.    After  him, 

Ralph  Fitz-Urse  was  lord  of  Williton  in  the  forty- 
second  of  King  Henry  III.  1257,  being  then  a  knight ; 
he  died  before  the  sixth  of  Edward  I.  (1277)  leaving 
by  Margaret  his  wife, 

Ralph  Fitz-Urse,  also  a  knight,  who  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  Edward  I.  (1300)  was  returned  from  the 
county  of  Somerset,  as  holding  lands  or  rents,  either  in 
capite  or  otherwise,  to  the  amount  of  £40  yearly  value 
and  upwards,  and  as  such  was  summoned  to  perform 
military  service  against  the  Scots,  and  to  attend  the 
muster  at  Carlisle  on  the  24th  of  June ;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  again  summoned  to  go  in  person 
against  the  Scots,  and  to  attend  the  muster  at  Berwick. 
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In  the  eighteenth  of  Edward  II.  be  was  summoned  to 
attend  the  army  in  Gascony.  He  held  two  parts  of  a 
knight's  fee  in  Brompton-Ralph,  which  village  seems 
to  have  derived  its  second  name  from  this  Ralph  or  his 
father,  under  Thomas  de  Tymmeworth  and  Lucy  his 
wife,  who  held  the  same  of  Sir  John  de  Mohun  as  of 
his  castle  of  Dunster. — This  Sir  Ralph  married  Annora, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  de  Membury,  by  whom  he  had 
issue  two  sons,  Ralph,  and  John,  parson  of  Brompton- 
Ralph,  and  several  daughters. 

Ralph  Fitz-Urse  (the  third)  was  also  a  knight,  and 
died  in  the  thirty-fifth  of  King  Edward  III.  (1360.) 
In  the  twentieth  of  Edward  I.  he  was  possessed  of  the 
whole  of  the  manor  of  Brompton-Ralph,  and  presented 
his  brother  John,  in  the  sixteenth  of  Edward  II.  to  the 
living  of  that  place.  By  Maud  his  wife  he  had  two 
daughters,  his  co-heiresses,  the  elder  of  whom,  Maud, 
was  married  to  Sir  Hugh  Durborough,  knt.  of 
Heathfield ;  and  the  other  to  Fulford,  of  Fulford,  in 
Devonshire. 

In  the  partition  of  the  estates  of  the  family  of  Fitz- 
Urse,  between  the  two  co-heiresses,  the  manor  of 
Withycombe  was  assigned  to  Maud,  the  wife  of  Sir 
Hugh  Durborough.  Their  issue  was  Ralph  Durbo- 
rough, and  James,  who  resided  at  Heathfield;  the  latter 
married  Alice,  daughter  of  John  Bath,  by  whom  he 
had  issue  John  Durborough,  of  Heathfield,  who  died 
without  issue  in  the  first  of  Henry  V.  (1412.) 

Ralph  Durborough,  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  on  his 
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father's  death  to  the  manor  of  Withycombe,  and  by 
his  wife,  Joan,  daughter  of  John  St.  Barbe,  had  issue 
two  daughters,  his  co-heiresses,  namely,  Joan,  married 
to  John  Conrtenay,  who  died  without  issue;  and  Alice, 
the  wife  of  Alexander  Hadley. 

Which  Alexander  Hadley,  in  right  of  the  said  Alice 
his  wife,  became  possessed  of  the  manor  of  Withy- 
combe, and  transmitted  it  to  his  son,  John  Hadley, 
who  having  married  Joan,  the  daughter  of  Richard 
Stawel,  was  father  of  Richard  Hadley.  This  Richard 
married  Philippa,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Audley,  knt.  and  had  issue  one  son,  James,  and  two 
daughters,  Anne  and  Jane.  James  was  twice  married, 
first,  to  Frideswide,  the  daughter  of  Charles  Matthew, 
of  the  county  of  Glamorgan ;  his  second  wife's  name 
was  Elizabeth.  By  his  first  wife  he  was  father  of  several 
children,  namely,  four  sons,  Christopher,  John,  James, 
and  Thomas;  and  two  daughters,  Anne  and  Rachel. 
Christopher  Hadley,  his  son  and  heir,  was  twenty-two 
years  of  age  in  the  thirty-first  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
being  married,  left  issue  Arthur  Hadley,  and  Margaret. 
Arthur  died  without  issue  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  and  .his  sister  Margaret,  who  was  married  to 
James  Luttrell,  esq.  succeeded  to  the  estate;  which  thus 
passing  into  the  family  of  Luttrell,  of  Dunster  Castle, 
has  lineally  descended  to  the  present  possessor. 


In  Wood's  Athence  Oxonienses  there  is  an  account 
of  the  Rev.  John  Nicolls,  who  occurs  as  curate  of 
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Withycombe  about  the  year  1570.    This  gentleman  is 
said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Cowbridge,  in  Wales,  and 
educated  at  Brazen-Nose  College,  Oxford,  but  left  the 
university  without  taking  a  degree.    Soon  afterward  he 
became  curate  of  Withycombeunder  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones, 
then  also  vicar  of  Taunton  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  from 
which  he  removed  to  White-Stanton,  where  he  exer- 
cised the  clerical  functions  until  1577.     About  this 
period  he  renounced  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  went  to  Antwerp,  from  thence  to  Rheims, 
and  at  length  to  Rome.    He  then  offered  his  services 
to  the  inquisition,  was  forthwith  received  into  the  bosom 
of  the  catholic  church,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
English  college  in  that  city.    He  continued  there  about 
two  years,  and  under  the  pretence  of  going  to  Rheims 
returned  to  England,  and  being  found  at  Islington, 
near  London,  was  arrested  and  sent  prisoner  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  recanted  his  Roman  Catholic  opinions 
in  the  presence  of  the  lieutenant,  Sir  Owen  Hopton, 
and  several  persons  belonging  to  the  court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 
After  this  he  published  a  book,  entitled  his  "  Pil- 

+-  grimage,"  and  various  controversial  works,  relating  to 
his  recantation  and  religious  opinions,  which  the  reader 
will  find  fully  detailed  in  Wood,  but  which  have  long 
since  "  descended  to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets."  In 

-  1582  he  went  to  France,  and  was  seized  and  sent  to 
prison  at  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  where  he  recanted  all 
that  he  had  formerly  written  and  spoken  against  the 
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pope  and  the  catholic  clergy.  Wood  gives  him  the 
character  of  being  fickle  and  inconstant  in  his  religion, 
and  in  his  disposition  and  temper,  timorous,  vain-glori-  S 
ous,  and  a  mere  boaster %  •  What  became  of  him  after 
he  was  released  from  prison  at  Rouen,  or  where  he  died 
is  not  known.10 

"  Wood's  Athens  Oion.  vol.  1.  p.  172. 
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TICES.  MANOB. DEMESNE  TOWN  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  KINGS. 
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ISH. OBIGIN  AND  HI8TOBY  OF  TBIAL  BT  JURY. ILLUSTRATION 

OF  DOMESDAY    BOOK. THE    ORE,  A  MONEY  OF  NOMINAL    VALUE. 

THE  parish  of  Carhampton  is  situated  in  the  north- 
eastern point  of  the  hundred  to  which  it  gives  name. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Timberscombe,Minehead, 
Dnnster,  and  the  Bristol  Channel ;  on  the  east  by  the 
hundred  of  Williton  and  the  Free  Manors,  and  the  pa- 
rish of  Withycombe;  on  the  south  by  Treborough  and 
Luxborough,  and  on  the  west  by  Cutcombe  and  Tim- 
berscombe.  It  is  snpposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Carantacus,  a  British  saint,  the  son  of  Keredic," 

11  The  monkish  legends  Inform  us  that  this  Keredic  had  many  children,  of 
whom  the  above-named  Carantacus  or  Carantac,  discovered  at  a  very  early 
age  an  uncommon  disposition  to  piety  and  goodness.  That  when  his  father, 
harassed  with  troubles  and  worn  out  with  years,  and  no  longer  able  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  government,  proposed  to  resign  to  him  the  regency  of  the  pro- 
vince, he  declined  the  honour,  and  preferred  a  pilgrim's  staff  to  a  prince's 
sceptre-— Vide  Jo.  Tinmouth  ap.  CAPoaAys,  in  Carantaco.— Island's  Itin. 
vol.  ii.  p.  101. 


•l 
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prince  of  the  province  of  Cardigan,  who  emigrated  from  ']  < 
his  native  land  to  this  place,  where  he  settled,  and  built 
an  oratory,  and  spent  his  time  in  prayer  and  praise  to 
God.  Collinson,  in  his  History  of  Somerset,18  seems 
to  throw  some  doubt  upon  this  statement ;  "  that  such 
a  person,"  he  observes, a  might  have  retired  hither,  and 
erected  a  small  oratory,  is  not  altogether  improbable ;  ;u 
bat  what  Leland  says,  viz.  that  in  bis  time  there  existed  '*  * 
a  chapel  of  that  saint,  which  sometime  was  the  parish-  '^ 
church,  cannot  so  easily  be  reconciled.9*  There  are,' 
however,  reasons  for  believing  that  Leland's  statement 
is  correct,  for  he  wrote  from  actual  observation,  and  his 
account  is  corroborated  by  the  discovery,  within  a  few 
years  past,  of  a  number  of  stones  and  cement  which 
have  been  dog  up  in  an  orchard  and  garden  belonging 
to  the  vicarage  house,  about  two  hundred  yards  eastward 
of  the  present  church-yard;  this  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  site  of  the  ancient  chapel;  many  human  bones  were 
found  among  the  ruins,  as  have  been  many  more  in 
some  parts  of  the  vicarage  orchard  and  garden,  and  also 
in  an  adjoining  orchard,  belonging  to  Eastbury  Farm, 
where,  in  cutting  a  deep  drain,  the  workmen  came 
across  many  human  skeletons,  all  lying  as  if  they  had 
been  decently  buried,  and  no  longer  ago  than  last  year 
(1828)  and  since  this  work  was  begun,  some  labourers 
employed  in  new-laying  out  the  vicarage  gardens  for 
the  Rev.  William  Bere,  the  curate,  found  some  more 

»*  Vol.il,  p.  2. 
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skeletons ;  with  these  as  well  as  with  those  dug  up  in 
Eastbury  orchard,  there  were  found  other  human  bones, 
which,  no  doubt,  had  belonged  to  bodies  that  had  been 
buried  before  those  to  which  the  skeletons  belonged, 
had  been  taken  out  in  making  the  last  graves,  and  again 
thrown  in  with  the  earth  in  filling  them  up. 

From  a  survey  of  this  parish  made  in  1821,  it  was 
found  to  contain  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  acres ;  of  which  three  hundred  and  forty-eight 
acres  are  in  Danster  Park,  eighty-two  acres  in  Dunster 
Lawn,  five  hundred  and  seventy-nine  acres  in  heaths 
and  commons,  four  hundred  and  fifty-five  acres  in 
timber,  wood,  and  coppice,  and  the  rest  in  arable,  mea- 
dow, orchard,  and  pasture;  of  which  J.  F.Luttrell,  esq. 
is  the  proprietor  of  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  acres.  This,  in  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,  is  by  far  the  richest  and  finest  parish  in  the  whole 
hundred ;  it  is  divided  into  three  parts,  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  namely,  Carhampton  Lower- 
Side,  Radhuish,  (here  written  Rodhuish)  and  a  tract 
lying  between  Dunster  and  Timberscombe,  which  with 
Radhuish  is  called  Carhampton  Higher-Side.  The 
first  contains  the  village  of  Carhampton,  through  which 
runs  the  turnpike  road  from  Taunton  to  Dunster  and 
Minehead ;  from  which  latter  place  it  is  distant  about 
three  miles  and  a  half,  as  it  is  nearly  one  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  former.  The  soil  is  either  alluvial  earth, 
or  what  is  here  called  red-stone  rush,  under  which  lies 
red  gravel  or  a  sort  of  marie,  which  becomes  harder  and 
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mixed  with  stones  the  deeper  we  descend ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  former,  and  some  of  the  latter,  is  either  rich 
pasture  or  excellent  watered  meadows;  the  best  arable 
is  the  stone  rush,  it  is  easy  and  free  to  work,  and 
yields,  if  well  managed,  excellent  crops  of  all  kinds  of 
grain  and  pulse,  equal  in  quality  to  any  grown  in  the 
kingdom.  There  is  no  lime  rock  worked  here,  but 
there  is  one  in  the  park  which  appears  to  have  been 
worked,  but  it  must  have  been  a  long  time  ago  from 
the  appearance  of  the  timber  growing  about  it ;  the 
farmers  therefore  import  stones  from  Wales,  and  here 
burn  them  into  lime,  with  which  they  manure  their 
lands.  The  orchards  are  very  fine,  and  at  this  moment 
loaded  with  fruit.  In  that  part  of  Dunster  Park  which 
is  in  this  parish  there  is  an  ancient  encampment,  in 
fine  preservation  ;  it  is  of  an  octagonal  shape,  with  a 
double  rampart  and  deep  fosse;  the  rampart  is  formed 
of  stones,  and  appears  in  some  places  as  if  it  had  been 
terraced  like  stairs.  Two  small  ramparts  run  out  to 
the  eastward,  which  appear  to  have  been  the  entrance 
to  the  principal  work.  The  ditch  is  quite  filled  up  in 
two  places,  with  the  ruins  of  part  of  the  rampart,  which 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  having  been  carried  by  assault 
by  an  attacking  enemy.  There  is  an  outwork  formed 
of  a  single  rampart,  facing  the  entrance,  at  about  the 
distance  of  two  hundred  yards  from  it.  There  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  channel,  and  the  coast  of  Wales  on  the 
north,  the  camp  overlooking  a  deep,  glen  on  the  south 
and  west,  which  runs  into  the  vale  of  Avill,  besides 
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commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

Besides  the  lord  of  the  manor  the  following  are  free- 
holders in  this  parish.: — 

Earl  of  Egremont ;  Sir  T.  D.  Acland ;  Sir  John 
Trevelyan  ;  Robert  Hole,  esq.  of  Harewood ;  Robert 
Hole,  esq.  of  Timberscombe;  James  Hole,  esq.;  Charles 
Beague,  esq. ;  Rev.  T.  S.  Escott;  Rev.  Bickham  Es- 
cott;  Miss  M.  Newton;  Miss  Honor  Kent;  Rev. 
George  B.  Warren ;  Mr.  James  Taylor ;  Mr.  Henry 
Leigh ;  Mr.  Phelps ;  the  heirs  of  Hugh  Blackwell  and 
their  assigns ;  and  Mr.  John  Lewis. 


The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  deanery  of  Dunster, 
and  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  £11  8s.  It  is  dis- 
charged from  the  payment  of  tenths,  the  clear  yearly 
value  having  been  certified  at  £48  13s.  lOJrf.  In  129% 
this  church  was  valued  at. four  marks  and  a  half,  and 
was  appropriated  to  the  priory  of  Bath. 

In  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  there  are  the  following 
particulars  relating  to  this  living : — 

1535.  Rectory  of  Carhampton,  prior  and  convent 
of  Bath,  propr. 

Annual  value  of  the  predial  tithes,  and 

other  casualties    14     6    8  r 

Out  of  which  there  is  an  an- 
nual pension  paid  to  the 
prior  and  convent  of  Bath  8  10    0 
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And  an  annual  pension  to  the 

cathedral  church  of  Wells  5     0    0 
1535.  Vicarage  of  Carhampton,  Henry  Clarke,  Vicar. 
Annual  value  of  the  demesne  or  glebe 

lands 0  10     0 

Tithes  of  wool  and  lamb 4  10    0 

Predial  tithes 5     0    0 

Oblations  and  other  casualties 1     8    0 

£11     8    0 

The  Rev.  W.  Bere  is  the  present  incumbent.  The 
right  of  presentation  and  the  impropriate  great  tithes, 
excepting  those  of  Oule-Knowle,  and  Robert  Hole,  esq. 
of  Timberscombe's  property,  belong  to  John  Fownes 
Luttrell,  esq.  by  purchase  from  Sir  James  Langham, 
bart.  In  a  survey  made  of  the  parish  in  1823,  for  the 
purpose  of  equalizing  the  poors'  rate,  the  sum  of 
£180  3s.  9d.  is  given  as  the  net  annual  value  of  the 
tithes  and  glebe. 
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1634.  Peter  Poole. 

1677.  William  Troyte. 

1 69 1 .  John  Mayo. 

1715.  Charles  Mayo. 

1716.  William  Lovelace. 
1754.  Samuel  Squires. 

■  Richard  Abraham. 
William  Bere. 
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The  chttrch  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  and 
is  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  it  consists  of  a 
nave,  south  aile,  and  chancel;  the  nave  is  divided  from 
the  latter  by  a  handsome  screen.  The  king's  arms  bear 
the  date  of  1660,  the  year  of  the  Restoration.  At  the 
west  end  there  is  a  low  stone  tower,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  a  frame  of  wood  whose  sides  are  boarded  np :  it  is 
covered  with  tiles.  Tradition  says  that  the  tower  was 
once  all  of  stone,  but  that  a  part  was  taken  down  and 
the  present  top  substituted  for  it. 

In  the  church-yard  there  are  the  remains  of  a  stone 
cross  with  three  rows  of  steps ;  the  shaft  is  broken. 

There  is  a  monument  in  the  south-aile  to  the  me- 
mory of  Sarah  Trevelyan,  of  Knoll,  relict  of  Thomas, 
eldest  son  of  Hugh  Trevelyan,  of  Yarnscombe,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  esq.  who  died  November  26,  1667, 
aged  37. 

Near  this  monument  there  are  some  stones  on  the 
floor  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Trevelyan  family,  with 
some  writing  in  latin  which  is  now  illegible ;  and  on 
another  broken  stone  the  following:  "  Samuel  Gray,  a 
citizen  of  London,  where  he  lived  and  died,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  God  1631."  And  in  the  nave  another 
with  this :  "  Here  lies  the  body  of  John  Knight,  sur- 
geon, who  was  burryd  the  18th  of  Sep.  1733,  aged  23.* 
And  in  the  chancel  one  "To  the  memory  of  Elizabeth 
Ann,  wife  of  William  Lovelace,  vicar,  and  daughter  to 
John  Mayo,  late  vicar,  who  departed  this  life  the  7th 
day  of  Feb.  1724,  aged  33.  Nulli  pietate  secunda;"  and 
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cc  Here  lies  the  body  of  the  Rev.  William  Lovelace, 
vicar  of  this  church,  who  dy'd  the  29  Dec.  1754,  in  the 
64th  year  of  his  age." 

The  register  begins  in  1634 ;  from  1652  to  1677  it 
is  lost ;  the  rest  is  in  good  preservation  and  appears 
to  have  been  well  kept.  It  records  "that  in  1741, 
14  persons  died  here  of  the  small  pox,  and  in  1784, 
1 4  more  died  of  a  malignant  fever."  In  it  is  entered  the 
burial  of  the  bodies  of  a  child,  and  a  drowned  sailor 
found  on  the  sea  shore.  And  it  contains  the  following: 
"Bury'd  Grace  Blackwell — Obiit  Felis  morsu  rabiosae ;" 
that  is,  died  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  cat." 

Leland13  says  "there  lieth  one  Elizabeth,  wife  to  one 
of  the  Luttrells,  before  the  high  altar,  under  a  plain 
stone."  This  stone  is,  however,  not  in  Carhampton 
church,  but  in  the  old  part  of  that  of  Dunster.  The 
paragraph  in  the  Itinerary  seems  to  have  been  mis- 
placed by  the  transcriber. 


In  1776,  the  money  expended  in  this  parish  on  ac- 
count of  the  poor  was  £115,  and  in  1785,  £198.  In 
1776,  there  was  a  work-house  here,  which  would  ac- 
commodate thirty  persons.  In  1803,  the  money  raised 
by  the  parish  rates  was  £465.  In  1814,  the  estimated 
annual  value  of  the  real  property  in  this  parish,  as  as- 
sessed to  the  property  tax,  was  £5429.  In  18]  8,  the 
county  rate  was  £5  ISs.  \\d.    In  the  year  ending  at 

u  Itinerary  vol  1L  p.  101. 
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lady-day,  1827,  the  money  paid  for  the  county  rate  was 

£57  lbs.  10d.;  and  for  and  to  the  poor,  £478  16*.  6f  rf. 

In  1801,  the  resident  population  of  this  parish  was  601  • 

In  the  Population  Abstract  of  1821,  the  return  for 

Carhampton  stands  thus : — 

Houses  inhabited 104 

Uninhabited     0 

Building 0 

Families 123 

Of  whom  were  employed 

In  agriculture     '• 86 

In  trade    .  * 24 

All  others 13 

Persons  587 : — viz. 

Males 304 

Females 283 

Decrease  in  20  years 14 

In  1815,  there  were  ninety-three  poor  in  this  parish. 

In  the  parochial  returns  relating  to  the  education  of 
the  poor,  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1818,  the 
Rev.  John  South  wood  stated  that  in  Carhampton  there 
is  an  endowed  school  for  eight  boys,  selected  from  this 
and  the  adjoining  villages  of  Droxford,  Namstoke,  and 
Exton,  and  that  there  is  here  no  other  school.  The 
poorer  classes  are  very  desirous  of  having  their  chil- 
dren educated.14 


14 1  have  copied  this  statement  from  the  Parliamentary  Reports  relating  to 
the  Education  of  the  Poor ;  but,  on  inquiry  at  Carhampton,  I  find  that  there  is 
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The  town  of  Carhampton  was  otie  of  the  demesne 
towns  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  as  is  proved  from 
Domesday  Book,  and  also  from  Ring  Alfred's  will. 
"First  I  give,"  says  the  king  in  his  will,  "to  Edward 
my  eldest  son,  the  land  at  Carkamtune,  and  at  Cylfan- 
tnne,  and  at  Burnhamme,  and  at  Wedmor,"  &c. — 
Fifteen  towns  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  which  had 
been  the  ancient  demesne  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings, 
are  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  as  having  belonged 
to  Edward  the  Confessor,  of  which  Carhampton  is  one. 
History  traces  some  of  these  towns  to  the  possession  of 
Ina,  king  of  the  West-Saxons ;  others  to  the  great 
Alfred,  and  others  to  Athelstan.  All  of  them  had  been 
exempt,  for  this  reason,  from  the  tax  called  Dane  Geld, 
because,  if  they  had  been  assessed,  it  would  only  have 
been  paying  with  one  hand  what  wonld  have  been  re- 
ceived with  the  other.  The  arable  lands  of  these 
manors  were  therefore  never  hidated,  and  the  survey 
constantly  expresses  that  it  is  not  known  what  number 
of  hides  were  contained  in  them.15 

In  Domesday  Book  the  manor  of  Carhampton  is 
described  conjointly  with  Williton  and  Cannington,  and 
was  then  in  the  king's  hands,  being  ancient  demesne  of 
the  crown. 

not,  nor  ever  was,  any  school  of  this  description.  The  report  probably  belongs 
to  some  other  parish,  and  has  been  misplaced  by  those  who  had  the  care  of 
the  arrangement  of  those  reports.  The  then  curate  of  Carhampton  was  not 
called  "John  South  wood,"  but  John  Southcombe.— J.  S. 

»»  See  King  Alfred's  wfD,  London,  1828, 8vo.— Domesday  Book,  vol.  i.  under 
Somerset,  Terra  Regis. 
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'"The  king  holds  Wii.UTON,CA*NiNGTON,andCAK- 
hampton.  King  Edward  held  them.  They  never 
were  assessed  to  the  geld,  neither  is  it  known  what 
number  of  hides  there  are.  The  arable  land  is  sufficient 
for  one  hundred  ploughs.  There  are  eleven  ploughs 
and  a  half  in  the  demesne,  and  eleven  bondmen ;  and 
thirty  coiiberti  and  thirty-eight  villans,  and  fifty  bor- 
dars,  who  have  thirty-seven  ploughs  and  a  half* 

"  There  are  two  mills  which  render  five  shillings ; 
one  hundred  and  four  acres  of  meadow ;  a  pasture  five 
miles  in  length  and  three  miles  in  breadth ;  a  wood 
four  miles  long,  and  two  miles  and  a  half  broad* 

"These  manors  render  100  pounds  and  1 16  shillings 
and  16  pence  half-penny,16  of  20  in  the  ore. 

"In  the  time  of  King  Edward  they  rendered  the  firm 
of  one  night." 

The  Exeter  Domesday17  adds  that  "in  these  manors 
the  king  has  two  horses,  eleven  hogs,  and  three  hun- 
dred sheep." 

There  is  a  second  entry  in  the  same  record  relating 
to  the  church  of  this  village : — 

"  In  the  church  of  Carentone  lies  one  hide  and  a 
half  of  land.  There  is  in  demesne  one  plough  and  a 
half/8  with  a  priest,  and  one  villan  and  eight  bordars. 


i«  The  Exchequer  Domesday  calls  this  Mrfam-pence  half-penny,  but  the 
Exon  Domesday,  ris~pence  half-penny. 

'J  Fo.  81. 

18  In  Dr.  HenshalTs  translation  of  part  of  Domesday  Book,  the  author  says 
that  the  lord's  plough  was  drawn  by  four  oxen,  and  the  plough  of  the  villan 
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There  are  forty  acres  of  pasture,  and  fifteen  acres  of 
wood.     It  is  worth  twenty  shillings.9919 

From  this  description,  the  vicar  of  Carhampton  is 
entitled  to  a  manor  distinct  from  that  above-mentioned. 

Soon  after  this  the  Conqueror  gave  the  manor  of 
Carhampton  to  William  de  Mohun,  one  of  his  follow- 
ers, on  whom  he  had  conferred  the  great  barony  of 
Dunster,  and  divers  other  possessions,  which  were 
alienated  from  this  family  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
to  the  family  of  Luttrell,  in  which  it  has  invariably  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time. 


By  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  twenty-eighth  of  Ed- 
ward III.  (1354)  Robert  Homond,  of  Dunster,  was 
found  to  hold  at  his  death,  twenty-four  acres  of  land  in 
Carhampton  and  Dunster.20 

And  by  another  inquisition  in  the  thirty-sixth  of 
Edward  III.  William  Taillour  and  Thomas  de  Ryvers 
were  found  to  hold  twenty-four  acres  of  land  in  Car- 
hampton and  Dunster,  [probably  the  same  as  the  last- 
mentioned.]21 

tenants  by  two ;  therefore  the  term  half  a  pto*ff*>  which  frequently  occurs  in 
the  surrey,  means  that  only  half  the  usual  number  of  oxen  were  employed  in 
the  plough. — Dr.  Hexbhall's  Kent,  &c.  p.  5. 

I  am,  however,  inclined  to  think,  that  wherever  hatfa  plough  is  mentioned 
in  Domesday  Book,  the  land  was  only  half  sufficient  for  one  plough ;  or,  as 
in  the  instance  before  us,  that  the  land  was  more  than  sufficient  for  oneplough, 
and  only  half  enough  for  another.— J.  S. 

™  Ezcheq.  D.  vol.  i.  fo.  91.  b.  col.  1. 

»  Cal.  Inq.  p.  m.  vol.  ii.  p.  189.    No.  23. 

"Cal.Inq.  p.m.  vol.il.  p.  258.    No.  52. 
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In  the  thirteenth  of  Richard  II.  there  is  among  the 
inquisitions  an  appraisement  of  the  lands  of  this  William 
Taillour,  which  states  that  he  held  annual  rents  amount- 
ing to  eight  pounds  in  Stoke-Gomer  and  Preston ;  the 
manor  of  Almandeworth ;  five  marks  rent  in  Little 
Quantock,  in  the  parish  of  En  more;  one  burgage,  with 
a  garden,  two  dovecots,  and  seventeen  acres  of  land 
in  Dunster,  and  twenty  shillings  rent  arising  out  of 
divers  tenements  in  Carhampton,  Boghynescombe,  and 
Crawedon.** 

By  an  inquisition  in  the  forty-seventh  of  Edward 
III.  Robert  Bailiff,  of  Dunster,  was  found  to  hold  one 
messuage  and  thirty  acres  of  land  in  Carhampton.23 

And  by  an  inquisition  in  the  nineteenth  of  Henry  VI. 
Robert  Ryvers  was  found  to  hold  two  messuages,  one 
pigeon-house,  eighty  acres  of  land,  and  three  acres  of 
meadow,  in  Carhampton,  and  pasture  for  six  cows  and 
one  bull  in  all  the  demesne  lands  of  the  demesne  of 
Dunster,  called  Waterletes  there,  post  blada  messa,  fyc. 
and  also  fifteen  messuages,  one  pigeon-house,  twenty- 
three  acres  of  land,  one  acre  and  a  half  of  meadow, 
and  one  acre  and  a  half  of  moor,  and  four  annual  rents 
in  Dunster ;  also  eighteen  acres  of  land,  three  acres  of 
meadow,  and  two  acres  of  alders,  in  Willaller ;  also  one 
penny  annual  rent  issuing  out  of  Northcombe,  in  the 
parish  of  Cutcombe ;  and  likewise  one  messuage,  fifty 


w  Cal.  Inq.  p.  m.  vol.  ill.  p.  121.    No.  103. 
»  Cal.  Inq.  p.  m.  vol.  il.  p.  331.    No.  77. 
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acres  of  land,  and  one  virgate  of  meadow,  in  Over- 
Stowey.24 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there  were  some 
proceedings  in  chancery  in  which  William  Everwoode 
(query  Everard)  was  plaintiff,  and  John  Aver,  alias 
Griffith,  defendant,  on  the  subject  of  some  deeds  re- 
lating to  a  barton  or  capital  messnage  and  land  in  the 
parish  of  Carhampton,  late  the  estate  of  the  plaintiff's 
father.85 


MARSHWOOD. 

Marsh  wood  is  an  ancient  manor-house  in  Carhampton 
Lower-Side.  It  was  once  the  residence  of  some  of  the 
Luttrells,  and  had  a  fine  park  belonging  to  it,  which 
was  destroyed  about  eighty  years  since.  It  is  now  a 
farm-house. 

MARSH. 

Marsh  is  an  ancient  manor-house  in  Carhampton 
Lower-Side,  and  lies  about  a  mile  north  of  Dunster.  It 
is  now  a  farm-house,  occupied  by  a  descendant  of  the 
Everards  of  Aller. 


EASTBURY. 

The  manor  of  Eastbury  in  Carhampton  Lower-Side, 

"  CaL  Inq.  p.  m.  19  Hen.  VI.    No.  31.       »  Calendar,  p.  277.    No.  56. 
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I  consider  to  be  the  same  which  is  described  in  Domes- 
day Book  under  the  name  of  "  Tetesberge,"  and  was 
then  held  by  William  de  Mohun  and  his  nnder  tenant, 
Hugh. 

"  Hugh  holds  of  William  de  Mohun  Tetesberge. 
Six  Thanes  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  when 
it  was  assessed  to  the  geld  for  two  hides.  The  arable 
land  is  sufficient  for  four  ploughs.  There  is  in  the 
demesne  one  plough  and  three  bondmen ;  and  six  vil- 
lans  and  twelve  bordars  have  three  ploughs  and  a  half. 
There  are  six  acres  of  meadow,  one  hundred  acres  of 
pasture,  ten  acres  of  moor,  and  two  acres  of  wood.  It 
was  and  is  now  worth  forty  shillings."86 

In  the  Exeter  Domesday  it  is  said  that  six  Thanes 
held  this  manor  equally,  (pariter)  and  could  chuse  what 
lord  they  pleased.  Hugh  held  three  virgates  and  one 
plough  in  demesne,  and  the  villan  tenants  one  hide  and 
one  virgate.    He  had  here  three  bullocks  and  one  hog.57 

The  next  account  we  have  of  this  manor  is  that  it 
was  the  property  of  the  ancient  family  of  Bretesche  or 
Britashe,  of  Thrubwell,  in  this  county*  This  family 
is  said  to  have  proceeded  originally  from  a  younger 
branch  of  the  ancient  counts  of  Guisnes,  in  Flanders ; 
but  they  probably  derived  their  English  appellation 
from  a  small  manor  in  the  parish  of  Street,  near  Glas- 
tonbury, called  Brutesayshe,  where  once  they  had  the 
chief  of  their  possessions.     In  the  twenty-fourth  of 

"  Exctaq.  D.  voL  i.  fo.  95.  b.  col.  1.  V  Exon.  D.  ft>.  334. 
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Henry  II.  (1178)  Richard  de  Bretesche,  then  lord  of 
that  manor,  was  fined  ten  marks  for  trespasses  com- 
mitted by  him  in  the  king's  forests.  He  died  in  the 
tenth  of  Richard  I.  (1198)  leaving  issue, 

John  de  Bretesche,  his  son  and  heir,  who  married 
Margaret,  widow  of  Warine  de  Ralegh,  of  Nettlecombe, 
and  daughter  of  Ralph,  Lord  Boteler,  of  Overley.  In 
the  third  of  Henry  III.  (1219)  he  is  fonnd  entering 
into  a  composition  with  Adam  Gianne  and  Anne  his 
wife,  concerning  certain  lands  in  Crewkerne,  part  of  the 
dowry  of  the  said  Margaret  from  her  first  husband. 
In  the  same  reign  he  was  witness  to  a  charter  of  Richard 
earl  of  Cornwall,  the  king  s  brother,  whereby  that  earl 
granted  liberties  throughout  his  whole  estate  in  Corn- 
wall to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Cleeve,  in  this  county. 

In  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  same  reign  (1238) 
he  exchanged  his  right  of  common  in  Heygrove,  with 
the  master  of  St.  John's  hospital  in  Redcliffe,  for  one 
yard-land  in  Thrubwell,  formerly  held  by  Walter  Fitz- 
Norman,  and  for  half  a!  yard-land  which  the  said  John 
held  of  the  gift  of  Elias  Fitz-William,  agreeing  to  pay 
ten  shillings  and  sixpence  to  the  said  master,  in  lieu  of 
all  services  due  for  the  said  lands.  In  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  the  same  reign,  (1243)  he  is  recorded  for 
non-appearance  before  the  justices  itinerant,  in  the 
hundreds  of  Chew,  Wellow,  Portbury,  Hareclive,  and 
Chewton,  in  all  which  hundreds  he  possessed  estates. 
Not  long  after  this  he  occurs  as  witness  to  a  deed  of 
Geoffrey  de  Craucombe,  whereby  the  latter  granted  his 
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manor  of  Crocombe,  in  this  county,  to  the  church  of 
the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  of  Studley,  in  the  county  of 
Oxford. 

To  him  succeeded  John  de  Bretesche,  his  son  and 
heir,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Thrnbwell,  which  he  held 
of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester,  by  the  service 
of  half  a  knight's  fee*  The  profits  of  the  court  were 
valued  at  two  shillings.  This  John,  in  the  forty-second 
of  Henry  III.  (1258)  presented  William  de  Sodden  to 
William  Briton,  chief  justice  of  the.  forest,  to  be  his 
wood- ward  of  the  forest  of  Winford,  who  was  admitted 
accordingly.  In  the  forty-seventh  of  the  same  reign 
(1263)  he  joined  with  his  wife  Engeretta  in  a  grant  to 
William  Bozun  and  his  heirs,  of  one  messuage  and 
three  ferlings  of  arable  land  in  Heathfield,  in  this 
county,  as  also  two  ferlings  and  a  tenement  in  Ford ; 
reserving  ap  acknowledgment  of  two  barbed  arrows,  or 
in  lieu  thereof  one  penny,  to  be  paid  annually  at  Easter. 
He  died  in  the  fifteenth  of  Edward  I.28  (1287)  leaving 
issue  one  sole  daughter  and  heiress,  Joan,  married  to 
Roger,  Lord  Perceval,  ancestor  to  the  present  earl  of 
Egmont,  The  said  John  de  Bretesche,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  was  seized  of  the  manor  of  Eastbury  in  Car- 
hampton,  of  the  manor  of  Bntcombe,  and  of  lands  in 
Thrubwell,  which  he  held  by  the  service  of  half  a 
knight's  fee,  all  which  descended  to  the  said  Joan,  then 
of  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  her  husband  doing  his 

"  Inq.  p.  m.  15  Edw.  I.    No.  20.— Calendar,  vol.  i.  p.  93. 
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homage  had  livery  of  the  lands  of  her  inheritance. 
The  family  of  Bretesche  bore  for  their  arms,  Sable,  a 
lion  rampant,  Argent,  double-queued,  crowned  Or. 

The  Percevals  continued  in  possession  of  the  manor 
of  Easthury  for  many  successive  generations;  and  it 
was  not  severed  from  that  house  till  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  when  it  passed  to  the  Withy* 
combes  of  Briddicot,  and  afterward  to  the  Escotts  of 
Sandell  Farm,  and  by  marriage  to  Mr,  R.  Leigh,  of 
whom  it  was  purchased  by  the  present  John  Fownes 
Luttrell,  esq. 


ALLER. 


Aller,adjoining  Dunster  Park,  another  ancient  manor 
in  Carhampton  Lower-Side,  formerly  the  property  and 
residence  of  the  Everards,  a  family,  says  Leland,  set 
up  by  the  Mohuns.  The  Everards  held  Aller  of  the 
Mohuns  of  Dunster  Castle,  by  the  tenure  of  Castle- 
Guards 

»  The  tennre  by  castle-guard,  or  ward,  was  required  to  be  certain,  and  It 
was  not  sufficient  to  be  in  general  words,  to  defend  the  eaetUt  but  it  was  re- 
quired to  be  to  defend  the  gates,  a  tower,  a  door,  a  bridge,  or  some  other 
certain  part  of  the  castle.  On  tills  account  we  frequently  find  stone  seats  in 
large  niches  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  at  the  entrance,  for  those  who  by 
military  tenure  kept  castle-guard,  persons  who  held  lands  subject  to  the 
tenure  by  castle-guard,  frequently  commuted  the  service  by  a  rent  charged  . 
upon  and  payable  out  of  the  estate.  The  great  charter  of  Henry  III.  ordered 
that  '<  no  constable  shall  distrain  any  knight  for  to  give  money  for  keeping 
of  his  castle,  if  he  himself  will  do  It  in  his  proper  person,  or  cause  it  to  be 
done  by  another  sufficient  man,  if  he  may  not  do  it  himself,  for  a  reasonable 
cause.    And  if  we  do  lead  or  send  fahn  in  an  army,  he  shall  be  free  from 
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It  is  now  the  property  of  Miss  Mary  Newton,  of 
Radhuish,  one  of  whose  ancestors  became  possessed  of 
a  moiety  of  this  estate  by  marrying  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  last  Everard  of  this  place.  The  other  moiety 
was  obtained  by  purchase  from  Mr.  Newton,  father  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Newton,  the  present  rector  of  Old  Cleeve, 
whose  great-grandfather  married  another  daughter  of 
the  same  Everard.  There  was  a  third  daughter  mar- 
ried to  a  Mr.  Case,  but  who  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  part  of  the  property. 


OULE-KNOWLE. 

The  other  division  of  this  parish,  which  lies  west  of 
Dunster,  is  mostly  red  stone  rush  and  white  rag;  most 
of  the  former  is  in  the  vale  of  Avill,  and  lies  upon  red 
rock.  In  it  is  Knowle,  a  part  of  the  manor  of  Avill, 
and  Croydon,  two  other  small  farms. 

Knowle  house  was  built  about  thirty  years  since  by 
the  late  Michael  Hole,  esq.  the  father  of  the  present 
proprietor.  It  is  situated  in  a  lawn  at  the  foot  of  two 
knolls,  or  small  hills,  which  lie  under  the  south-side  of 
Grabhurst,  and  shelter  it  from  the  north  wind.  The 
river  which  we  described  under  Cutcombe,  as  coming 
from  Dunkery,  swelled  by  many  other  streams,  passes 

castle-ward,  for  the  time  that  he  shall  be  with  us  in  foe  In  our  host,  for  the 
which  he  hath  done  service  in  our  wars." 

Lands  were  frequently  let  out  to  tenants,  on  condition  that  the  grantee  did 
castle-guard  when  called  upon,  or  be  amerced  in  a  certain  sum. 
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before  it,  and  here  swarms  with  trout.  The  knolls  at 
the  back  of  the  house  are  crowned  with  timber,  among 
which  are  some  very  fine  old  oaks,  with  very  large 
spreading  heads.  James  Hole,  esq.  the  present  owner, 
who  resides  here,  has  very  much  improved  the  appear- 
ance of  the  house  and  lawn,  which,  with  the  woody 
knolls  and  well-cultivated  grounds,  is  a  very  pleasing 
object  in  the  natural  landscape  which  the  traveller  en- 
joys in  going  along  the  turnpike-road  between  Dunster 
and  Timberscombe. 

In  Domesday  Book  the  manor  of  Knowle  is  thus 
described: — 

"  Roger.holds  of  William  de  Mohun  Ernole.  Pau- 
linus  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  when  it  was 
assessed  to  the  geld  for  one  hide.  The  arable  land  is 
sufficient  for  three  ploughs.  There  is  in  the  demesne 
one  plough  and  a  half,  and  one  bondman;  four  villans 
and  one  bordar  have  one  plough.  There  is  a  coppice 
wood  (sihoeminutce)  one  mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile 
in  breadth.  It  was  formerly  worth  five  shillings,  now 
it  is  worth  twenty-five  shillings.30 

The  Exeter  Domesday  calls  this  manor  Hernole, 
and  states  that  Roger  has  here  three  virgates  and  one 
plough  and  a  half  in  his  demesne ;  and  that  the  villan 
tenants  have  one  virgate  and  one  plough.  Roger  has 
here  seven  wild  horses,  (equus  syhestres)*1  twenty 

*•  Excheq.  D.  vol.  i.  fo.  96. 

«  Kelham  (D.  B.  illustrated)  translates  these  words  "  brood  mares,  turned 
out  Into  the  woods." 
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bullocks,  sixteen  hogs,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
sheep.82 

In  the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  HI.  the  manor  of 
Onle-Rnowle  was  the  property  and  residence  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Tort.  In  the  first  of  Edward  III.  Laurence  de 
Tort,  whose  sister  and  heiress  Joan  had  married  Simon 
de  Ralegh,  of  Nettlecombe,  levied  a  fine,  hy  which  the 
whole  estates  of  that  family,  consisting  of  the  manors  of 
Oule-Knowle,  Cutcombe,  (now  called  Cutcombe-Ra- 
legh,)  Langham-Tort,  Bordesley,  and  Upton,  were 
granted  to  Simon,  a  younger  son  of  the  said  Simon  de 
Ralegh  by  his  wife  Joan  de  Tort. 

In  the  fourth  of  Edward  III.  William  Everard  held 
of  John  de  Mohun  the  hamlets  of  Oule-Knowle,  Linch, 
and  Langham,  by  the  service  of  the  fourth  part  of  a 
knight's  fee. 

The  manor  was  afterward  the  property  of  the  Tre- 
velyan  family,  some  of  whom  formerly  resided  here.  In 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  they  were  parties  in  a 
chancery-suit  which  ultimately  terminated  in  their  fa- 
vour, but  was  sold  before  a  master  in  chancery  hy  a 
decree  of  that  court,  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  bought  by  one  of  the  Orchards,  of  Hartland,  in 
Devonshire,  of  whom  it  was  purchased  by  one  of  Mr. 
Hole's  ancestors,  and  has  been  in  the  possession  of  his 
family  since  1711. 

That  part  of  the  manor  of  Avill  which  is  in  this 

"  Exon.  D.  fb.  339. 
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division  of  the  parish  is  in  the  valley  to  which  it  gives 
name ;  the  other  parts  of  this  manor  are  in  Danster 
and  Timberscombe :  but  here,  at  a  farm-house  called 
Kitswall,  Mr.  John  Day,  of  Wellington,  SirT.  D.  Ac- 
land's  steward,  occasionally  holds  a  court-baron.  This 
house  and  farm  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  family 
of  the  present  occupier,  Mr.  B.  Escott,  (a  branch  of 
the  Escott  family,  of  Escott  Farm  and  Sandhill,  in 
Withycombe)  either  as  leaseholders  for  lives,  or  rack- 
renters,  for  the  greater  part  of  two  centuries.  Croydon 
farm  and  house  and  three  other  farms  lie  from  one  to 
two  miles  south  from  the  vale  of  Avill,  from  which  it 
is  divided  by  a  part  of  Timberscombe.  Croydon  House 
is  an  ancient  brick  one  ;  it  is  wainscoted  all  through, 
and  formerly  had  two  wings  and  detached  offices,  but 
since  it  was  converted  into  a  farm-house  one  of  the 
wings  has  been  pulled  down.  It  formerly  belonged  to 
a  family  of  the  name  of  Hall,  the  last  of  whom,  who 

resided  here,  was  a  Rev. Hall,  who  at  his  death 

gave  it  to  the  Clarices,38  of  Bridwell  House,  near  Uff- 
cnlm,  Devon,  by  whom  it  was  sold  about  three  years 
since  to  Robert  Hole,  of  Harewood,  esq.  the  present 


**  The  family  of  Clarke  appears  to  have  been  settled  above  two  hundred 
years  at  Bridwell,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  late  the  seat  of  Richard  Hall 
Clarke,  esq.  who  died  in  1821,  leaving  a  son,  John  Were  Clarke,  esq.  then  of 
Burriiigton,  near  Plymouth,  who  married  in  1810,  Frances,  sister  of  Sir  Henry 
Carew,  bart.  Mr.  Were  Clarke  is  descended  from  the  Weres  of  Halberton,  on 
the  female  side.  The  arms  of  Clarke  are  Argent,  on  a  bend  Gules,  between 
three  pallets,  as  many  swans,  proper.  These  arms  are  on  a  monument  in 
Halberton  Church. — Lysonb's  Devon,  part  i.  p.  czli. 
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owner.  Here  is  a  wood  of  about  fourteen  acres,  in 
which  are  some  of  the  largest  and  finest  beech  trees  in 
the  hundred,  perhaps  in  the  county. 

Allercot  farm  lies  south  of  Croydon;  here  is  a  con- 
siderable body  of  lime  rock,  and  a  quarry  in  full  work. 
This  was  one  of  those  examined  by  Mr.  Horner,  an 
account  of  which  is  given  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society,  and  from  which 
we  shall  give  some  extracts  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
The  stream  that  comes  from  near  Beech  Tree,  in  Lux- 
borough,  passes  through  Allercot  and  Croydon  farms. 
The  soil  of  these  and  the  other  two  is  white  rag  upon 
grauwacke  slate. 


RADHUISH 


Is  an  ancient  hamlet  about  two  miles  south-east  of 
the  church ;  it  is  divided  from  Carhampton  Lower  Side, 
by  the  parish  of  Withycombe.  Here  is  a  chapel  in 
which  divine  service  used  to  be  performed  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  every  month,  by  the  vicar  of  Carhampton, 
on  which  day  there  was  no  service  in  the  parish  church, 
but  by  a  very  proper  order  of  the  present  diocesan,  and 
for  which  he  has  the  thanks  of  the  parishioners,  divine 
service  is  now  performed  in  both  places  once  a  day 
on  every  sabbath.  This  chapel  is  kept  in  repair  by  a 
rate  on  the  lands  of  Radhuish  only.  It  has  lately  been 
thoroughly  repaired,  or  rather  almost  entirely  rebuilt. 
The  lands  of  Radhuish  are  good,  but  not  equal  to  those 
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of  the  Lower-Side.  The  soil  is  mostly  stone  rush, 
or  white  rag,  both  generally  lying  upon  a  bastard 
slate.  Every  fanner  here  Works  a  lime  rock ;  all  of 
them  are  different  varieties  of  a  grey  lime-stone,  found 
among  the  grauwacke  slate  of  this  hundred.  At  a 
short  distance  from  the  chapel  is  Escott  Farm,  a  long 
time  the  residence  of  the  principal  branch  of  the 
Escott  family,  one  of  whom,  Richard  Escott,  esq.  was 
a  benefactor  to  this  hamlet  and  chapel.  It  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Rev.  Bickham  Escott,  eldest  son  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Sweet  Escott,  of  Hartrow  Honse.  A 
small  stream  that  rises  a  little  above  the  village  of 
Radhuish,  passes  through  it,  and  after  driving  a  mill  in 
Escott  wood,  it  runs  into  the  hundred  of  Williton 
and  the  Free  Manors,  and  is  joined  by  the  stream  that 
comes  from  Withycombe;  it  then,  for  some  distance, 
divides  the  hundred  we  are  treating  of  from  the  one  we 
have  just  mentioned,  and  finally  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Blue  Anchor:  it  abounds  with  fine  trout  and  eels. 
The  stream  which  we  described  in  our  account  of  the 
parish  of  Luxborough,  as  running  through  Pool  Town, 
skirts  the  southern  bounds  of  Radhuish  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  then  passes  into  it,  turns  a  mill,  and  severs 
from  the  other  part  a  wood  of  nearly  a  hundred  acres, 
called  "Langridge  Wood.*'  The  ground  on  which 
this  wood  grows  is  the  terminating  part  of  a  lateral 
branch  of  the  highland  of  Treborough,  and  is,  as  its 
names  denotes,  a  "  Long  Ridge."  The  timber  that 
grew  here,  and  which  was  very  fine,  was  sold  about  ten 
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years  since  by  the  present  owner,  J.  F.  Luttrell,  esq. 
To  hanl  it  oat  of  the  wood  it  was  necessary  to  repair 
or  make  roads,  and  a  small  cairn  on  the  very  top  of  the 
ridge,  offered  the  supply  of  its  moss-grown  heap  of 
stones,  which  was  immediately  laid  hold  of;  on  removing 
them  the  workmen  came  to  a  large  stone  of  irregular 
shape,  which  they  moved  on  one  side  and  uncovered  a 
sepulchre,  seven  feet  six  inches  long,  two  feet  six  inches 
wide,  and  three  feet  deep,  formed  by  five  stones  all  of 
them  together,  with  the  covering  one  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  slate  of  the  neighbouring  quarry  in  Treborough, 
mentioned  in  our  account  of  that  parish ;  the  inter- 
stices where  the  stones  did  not  exactly  meet  were  filled 
up  with  other  small  stones,  so  very  neatly  and  closely, 
without  cement,  as  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  small 
insects.  Very  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  work- 
men, who  expected  to  have  found  some  hidden  trea- 
sure, it  proved  to  contain  the  skeleton  of  a  human  being, 
perhaps,  from  its  proximity  to  Drucombe,  that  of  some 
druid*  The  bones  were  removed  to  the  neighbouring 
churchyard  of  Treborough  and  re-interred,  and  the 
place  they  had  so  long  tenanted  was  railed  in,  and  still 
remains  to  be  seen  in  almost  as  perfect  a  state  as  the 
day  in  which  it  was  first  formed.  Surely  no  man  can 
look  upon  such  a  monument  as  this,  no  doubt  that  of 
some  man  great  and  illustrious  in  his  day  and  genera- 
tion, but  now  whose  time  of  existence  on  earth  even  the 
most  learned  antiquary  can- only  guess,  without  con- 
fessing how  vain  and  perishable  are  all  other  monu- 
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meats  except  those  which  history  erects  in  her  storied 
pages.  "The  village  of  Radhuish,"  says  Mr.  Collinson, 
"  seems  to  have  been  of  ancient  foundation,  the  name 
being  composed  of  the  Saxon  Rod,  signifying  a  rood  or 
cross,  and  the  Belgic  word  Huys,  a  dwelling.  This 
place  is  called  in  Domesday  Book  Radehewis." 

Mr.  Collinson  is  greatly  mistaken  in  his  etymology 
of  the  name  of  this  hamlet.  The  meaning  of  it  is  "the 
residence  or  dwelling-place  of  the  radman,  or  judge,  or 
principal  counsellor  of  the  hundred/'  and  it  is  derived 
first,  from  Reed,  or  Rod,  which  comes  from  the  Franco- 
Theotisc  Raada;  Teutonic  Raht;  Anglo-Saxon  Reed, 
the  same  as  the  Latin  Consilium,  deliberation,  council, 
advice ;  Belgic  and  Teutonic  Reden,  the  same  as  the 
Latin  Loqui,  to  speak,  to  discourse,  to  report,  to  de- 
clare;— and  secondly,  Huish,  a  dwelling-place,  from 
the  Belgic  Huys,the  same  as  the  Latin  Domns,  and  the 
English  House.™ 

As  these  Radmen  were  the  original  of  our  present 
jurors  and  juries,  the  reader  will  probably  not  be  dis- 
pleased with  a  few  remarks  upon  them  and  their  ancient 
office. 

Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  Rced-beran,  Lahmen,** 

"  The  word  Houtt,  for  a  dwelling-place,  seems  to  have  run  through  nearly 
all  the  European  languages,  ancient  and  modern ; — thus  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
we  have  Hut;  in  the  Gothic,  Hut;  in  the  Danish  and  Swedish,  Hunt ;  in  the 
German,  Hautt;  Icelandic,  Hut  and  Hunt;  Sclavonic,  Hitha;  Hungarian, 
Hax;  Finn,  Honck;  Lapland,  Honek;  and  in  the  Cantabrian  or  Basque  lan- 
guage, Echea  and  Btche. 

**  In  the  ancient  language  of  Sweden  this  word  was  written  Legman.    In 
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or  lawyers*  were  assistants  to  the'  alderman  in  the 
county  court.  These  persons  were  brought  up  in  the 
study  of  the  written  law,  and  after  they  had  passed  an 
examination  as  to  the  knowledge  of  their  profession, 
some  of  them  were  appointed  assessors  to  the  aldermen, 
shire-reeves,  and  hundredaries,  while  others  acted  as 
advocates  and  pleaders.36  In  ancient  times,  when  few 
people  had  the  knowledge  of  letters,  three  of  these 
Lahmen  were  thought  sufficient  to  assist -at  the  judg- 
ments of  the  county  court ;  but  as  learning  increased, 
their  number  was  at  first  augmented  to  seven,  and  after- 
wards to  twelve.87  Here  we  have  the  origin  of  our 
jurymen  and  juries.  These  assessors  took  a  solemn 
oath  faithfully  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  their  office, 
and  neither  suffer  an  innocent  man  to  be  condemned, 
nor  an  offender  to  escape.88  Some  have  attributed 
the  institution  of  Lahmen,  as  assessors,  to  Alfred  the 
Great,  but  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  their  higher 
antiquity.89 
The  Lagman  had  an  officer  who  assisted  him  in  his 


the  Icelandic  Lagmadr,  judex  provincial  summae  apud  veteres  dignitationis, 
quippe  qui  non  judex  tantum  erat  in  Conventibus  publicis,  Bed  etiam  coram 
Rege  tribunitiam  potestatem  exercuit. — Ihre  voc.  Lag. 

The  president  of  the  court  of  justice  in  the  Orkney  Islands  was  formerly 
called  the  Logman. — See  Barry's  Orkney,  p.  217. 

"  Wilkins,  Leg.  Sax.  p.  205. 

"  Hickesii  Dissert.  Epist.  p.  34. 

'7  Du  Cange  Gloss,  and  Wilkins's  Leg.  ut  supra. 

88  Ibid.  p.  177. 

••  See  Henry's  Hist.  Brit.  vol.  ii.  quarto,  p.  246. 
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duties,  who  was  called  the  Lagraetman.  "  As  the  chief 
judge  had  a  council  consisting  of  several  members  called 
Raddmen  or  counsellors,  so  the  inferior  ones,  the  Lag- 
men,  had  their  council  also,  composed  of  members 
denominated  Lagraetmenf*  or  Law-right-men,  who 
were  a  kind  of  constables  for  the  execution  of  justice 
in  their  respective  islands."41  These  are  our  present 
by-law-mtfn. 

The  jnry  appears  to  have  been  an  institution  of 
progressive  growth,  and  its  principle  may  be  traced 
to  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  times.  One  of  the  judicial 
customs  of  the  Saxons  was,  that  a  man  might  be  cleared 
after  being  accused  of  certain  crimes,  if  an  appointed 
number  of  lawful  persons  came  forward  and  swore  that 
they  believed  him  innocent  of  the  allegation  against 
him.  These  men  were  literally  jurors,  Juratorest  more 
properly  Compurgators,  who  swore  to  a  veredictum ; 
who  so  far  determined  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  to  acquit 
the  person  in  whose  favour  they  swpre.  [This  is  evi- 
dently the  principle  upon  which  our  present  grand  jury 
is  founded.]  Such  an  oath,  and  such  an  acquittal,  is  a 
jury  in  its  earliest  and  rudest  shape,  and  it  is  remarkable 

40  The  word  Lagraetmen  is  deduced  from  the  Sui-Gothic  lag,  law,  and 
raett,  right ;  men  whose  business  it  was  to  see  that  justice  was  done  according 
to  law. — Jamison's  Diet.  voc.  Lagraetman. 

The  Senatus  Consultum  de  Monticulis  Walliae,  is  in  the  preface  expressed  to 
be  made  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  English  Wit  as  t  and  the  Rad-boran 
of  Wales,  that  is,  Counsellors,  from  Rod,  counsel,  and  Boran,  born ;  that  is, 
a  person  born  with  the  privilege  of  being  a  Thane,  or  counsellor  to  the  king, 
similar  to  our  hereditary  nobility.— Gordon's  Hist  of  Pari.  vol.  p.  36. 

«  Barry's  Orkney,  p.  217. 
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that  for  accusations  of  any  consequence  among  the 
Saxons  of  the  continent,  twelve  jurors,  juratores,  were 
the  number  required  for  an  acquittal.  Thus,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  in  the  earliest  times,  when  few 
people  had  the  knowledge  of  letters,  three  lawful  per- 
sons were  thought  sufficient  to  assist  at  the  judgments 
of  the  sheriff's  tourn ;  but  as  learning  increased,  their 
number  was  at  first  augmented  to  seven,  and  afterward 
to  twelve.  Similar  customs  may  be  observed  in  the 
laws  of  the  continental  Angli  and  Frisiones,  though 
sometimes  the  number  of  the  jury  or  juratores  varied 
according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  charge  against  the 
accused ;  every  number  being  appointed,  from  three 
to  forty-eight.  In  the  laws  of  the  Ripuarii,  we  find 
that  in  certain  cases  the  oaths  of  even  seventy-two  per- 
sons were  necessary  to  the  acquittal  of  the  accused. 
It  is  obvious,  from  their  numbers,  that  these  persons 
could  not  have  been  witnesses  to  the  facts  alleged.  They 
could  only  be  those,  who,  after  hearing  and  weighing 
the  facts  of  the  case,  proffered  their  deliberate  oaths 
that  the  accused  person  was  innocent  of  the  charge;  or 
in  the  language  of  the  modern  courts  of  Scotland,  that 
the' charge  was  not  proven.  The  curious  reader  will 
find  in  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,48  some 
further  elucidations  of  this  interesting  subject  of  the 
early  English  History. 
The  great  Alfred  was  assiduous  in  protecting  the 

"VoLtti.p.591. 
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independence,  the  purity,  and  the  rights  of  jurymen. 
He  punished  capitally  some  judges  for  deciding  crimi- 
nal cases  by  an  arbitrary  violation  of  the  right  of  jury. 

"He  hanged  Cad  wine,  because  he  condemned  Hach- 
wy  to  death  without  the  assent  of  all  the  jurors,  in  a 
case  where  he  put  himself  upon  the  jury  of  twelve  men, 
and  because  Cadwine  removed  three  who  wished  to  save 
him  against  the  nine,  for  three  others  into  whose  jury 
this  Hachwy  did  not  put  himself." 

"  He  hanged  Markes,  because  he  adjudged  During 
to  death,  by  twelve  men  not  sworn. " 

"He  hanged  Freeberne,  because  he  adjudged  Harpin 
to  death  when  the  jurors  were  in  doubt  about  their 
verdict ;  for  when  in  doubt,  we  ought  rather  to  save 
than  condemn."43 

In  the  twenty-ninth  chapter  of  Magna  Charta  there 
is  an  indirect  acknowledgment  of  the  jury,  which  is 
implied  in  the  words  "  nor  will  we  condemn  him  (or 
deal  with  him)  but  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers ; 
the  whole  chapter  stands  thus : — 

"  No  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or  be 
disseized  of  his  freehold,  or  liberties,  or  free  customs, 
or  be  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  any  otherwise  destroyed; 
nor  will  we  pass  upon  him,  nor  condemn  him,  but  by 
lawful  judgment  of  Jus  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
We  will  sell  to  no  man,  we  will  neither  deny  nor  defer 
to  any  man  either  justice  or  right/9 

«•  Mirroir  des  Justices,  p.  296—298.  Tomer's  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Sax.  vol.  ii. 
p.  308,  309. 
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The  Hon.  Daines  Harrington,  in  his  Observations 
on  Magna  Charta,"  says  that  it  is  clear  by  the  Regiam 
Majestatem,  which  in  most  particulars  is  the  same  with 
our  Glanville,  that  the  trial  by  jnry  was  in  nse  in  Scot- 
land in  civil  matters  so  early  as  David  I.  who  began 
his  reign  in  1 124.  "  When  the  twelve  royal  men  com- 
peer and  pass  upon  the  assize,  they  shall  proceed  and 
try  qhuilk  of  the  parties,  the  persewer  or  the  defeudant, 
hath  best  richt  to  the  londs  claimed."43 

It  appears  from  Olaus  Woruiius,46  that  the  trial  by 
twelve  men  was  first  introduced  into  Denmark  by  Reg- 
nerus,  surnamed  Lodbrog,  who  began  to  reign  in  the 
year  820 ;  from  whom  King  Ethelred  is  said  to  have 
borrowed  this  institution;  they  are  called  in  the  Danish 
law  Sandemcen,  which  is  rendered  Viri  veraces.4,7 — 
Pontoppidan  says  "  Desiit  apud  nos  duo  decim  virale 
hoc  judicium,  remanentibus  tamen  ejusdem  vestigiis." 
The  material  difference  between  these  twelve  judges 
and  an  English  jury,  consists  in  this;  that  the  English 


«  Observat.  on  the  more  ancient  Statutes,  edit.  1796,  p.  18. 

«•  Regiam  Majestatem,  translated  by  Skene,  b.  i.  ch.  13. 

«•  Mon.  Dan.  lib.  i.  cap.  x.  p.  72. 

«7  Gesta  Danorum  extra  Daniam,  Hafniae,  1740. — Stiernhook  gives  us  this 
account  of  the  term  Sandeman  in  the  old  Swedish  and  Gothic  laws,  which  he 
says  had  the  Nembda,  or  trial  by  twelve  men : — "  Qui  quod  deputati  assent 
Nomdeman  vocabantur,  quod  duo  decim  Tqfman,  quod  integrn  vite,  Smwema*, 
quod  senes  Oldmngar:'— Cap.  iv.  p.  53.— Holmiae,  1672,  4 to.  This  trial  by  the 
Nenibda,  or  jury  of  twelve,  is  now  disused  in  Sweden  in  all  cases,  where  the 
point  can  he  proved  by  witnesses,  (see  ibid.  p.  59.)  and  indeed  when  it  pre- 
vailed, the  unanimity  of  the  jury  was  not  required,  which  makes  the  great 
singularity  of  this  method  of  deciding  controversies  in  England. 
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is  only  impanelled  for  the  decision  of  a  particular  cause, 
whereas  these  twelve  judges  in  Denmark  determine  all 
law  suits  within  the  jurisdiction  of  their  court.  Mr. 
Barrington  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  our  jury  for- 
merly decided  all  controversies  within  a  certain  district, 
without  the  assistance  of  a  judge ;  as  questions  were 
not  then  so  intricate  as  they  are  at  present ;  and  we 
are  very  much  in  the  dark  about  their  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, till  the  time  of  Edward  II.  when  the  Year 
Books  begin.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  therefore  that 
we  have  not  a  collection  of  the  cases,  which  Chaucer 
says,  his  Man  of  Law  carried  in  his  head  ; 

"  In  termes  had  be  case  and  domys  al, 

That  fro  the  tyme  of  King  Welyam  was  fall  j" 

as  going  further  back,  they  must  have  necessarily 
thrown  considerable  light  upon  questions  of  this  sort. 
The  unanimity  of  the  twelve  jurors  in  their  verdict 
must  be  admitted  to  be  a  very  singular  institution.  It 
would  seem  that  the  reason  for  requiring  this,  at  least 
in  criminal  prosecutions,  arose  from  compassion  to  the 
prisoner ;  against  whom  if  the  offence  was  not  proved 
beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  in  the  most  scrupulous 
juror,  it  was  thought  to  be  erring  on  the  merciful  side, 
that  the  single  veto  should  acquit  him.  Another  reason 
for  this  unanimity  might  possibly  have  arisen  from  at- 
taints being  frequently  brought  in  ancient  times  against 
juries,  to  which  punishment  every  juror  was  liable.  As 
each  individual,  therefore,  might  be  subject  to  a  convic- 
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tion  in  such  a  prosecution,  it  might  be  reasonable  that 
every  one  should  have  a  power  of  dissenting,  and  not  be 
concluded  by  the  opinion  of  others.  The  first  of  these 
reasons  may  account  for  the  necessary  unanimity  in 
criminal  suits,  and  the  latter  in  those  of  a  civil  nature, 
in  which  cases  only  the  prosecution  of  attaint  took 
place.  Another  cause  for  the  unanimity  of  a  jury  might 
possibly  arise  from  their  being  unwilling  that  indivi- 
duals might  be  obnoxious  to  the  crown,  or  perhaps 
parties,  if  the  opinion  of  each  was  separately  known. 
When  the  verdict  was  unanimous,  Defendit  numerus, 
junctceque  umbone  phalanges. 

Fabian,  in  his  Chronicle,48  gives  a  very  particular 
account  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  claiming 
privileges  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  namely,  that  for 
a  trespass  against  the  king,  a  citizen  should  be  tried  by 
twelve  of  his  citizens ;  for  murder,  by  thirty  citizens ; 
and  for  trespass  against  a  stranger,  by  the  oath  of  six 
citizens  and  himself.  Mr.  Harrington  then  asks, "  Can 
it  be  contended  after  this,  that  the  trial  by  twelve  jury- 
men was  thoroughly  introduced,  or  are  there  any  pas- 
sages in  the  old  historians,  which  clearly  prove  it  to 
have  been  so  established  before  the  time  of  Henry  III.?" 

The  learned  Dr.  Hickes  was  of  opinion,  from  a 

«•  Vol.  i.  p.  10.  These  privileges  claimed  by  the  citizens  of  London  areaDuded 
to  in  a  grant  of  King  John's  to  the  city  of  Lincoln,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign : — Concesaimus  etiam  quod  de  placitis  coronam  tangentibtis,  se  possint 
dkratitmart,  (that  is,  clear  themselves)  secundum  consuetudinem  civium  dvita- 
tis  London!®."— Rot.  Ch.  1  Joh.  No.  35.  Petyt.  MSS.— Vide  Fabian's  Chron. 
vol.  L  p.  10* 
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multitude  of  instances,  that  our  trial  by  a  jury  of  twelve, 
was  an  early  Scandinavian  institution,  and  that  it  was 
brought  from  thence  into  England.  Yet  he  supposes 
tbis  to  have  been  at  a  period  later  than  is  necessary  for 
his  argument,  namely,  after  the  Norman  invasion,49  or 
about  the  time  of  Henry  II.  He  lays  it  down,  without 
hesitation,  that  this  method  of  decision  was  entirely 
unknown  to  the  Anglo-Saxons.  His  authority  may  be 
considered  the  greater  because  he  writes  this  part  of 
his  learned  work  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower, 
who  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  thought  in  the 
same  manner  on  this  head. 

Dr.  Hickes's  supposition  relating  to  a  jury  of 
"twelve5'  is  not,  however,  correct,  as  the  jury  at  its 
commencement  did  not  consist  of  twelve,  but  gradually 
fell  into  that  number ;  and  it  previously  acted  more  in 
the  quality  of  compurgators  than  as  jurymen,  as  we 
now  understand  that  term,  their  office  then  only  en- 
abling them  to  declare  upon  oath  that  they  did  not 
believe  the  accused  was  guilty  of  the  offence  charged 
against  him ;  but  not  as  our  juries  decide,  guilty  or 
not  guilty. 

The  number  twelve  was,  however,  a  sacred  number 
among  the  northern  tribes.  [This  had  its  origin  un- 
doubtedly, though  the  Scandinavians  were  heathens, 
under  the  patriarchal  dispensation  of  the  twelve  tribes 


*  See  Wooton't  Conspectus  of  Hickes's  Thesanr.  p.  46.    And  Hlokes's 
Thesanr.  Disserts*.  Epistol.  vol.  i.  p.  38.  seq. 
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of  Israel ;  and  under  tbe  gospel  dispensation  of  the 
twelve  apostles.]  Odin's  judges  are  twelve,  and  have 
twelve  seats  in  Gladheim.50  The  god  of  the  Edda 
has  twelve  names/1  An  aristocracy  of  twelve  is  a 
well-known  ancient  establishment  in  the  north.  In 
the  dialogue  between  Hervor  and  Angantyr,  the  latter 
promises  to  give  Hervor  twelve  men's  deaths.  He 
gives  her  that  which  is  to  be  the  death  of  twelve  men 
— the  sword  Tirfing.5* 

Tbe  druidical  circular  monuments  of  separate  stones 
erect,  are  more  frequently  twelve,  than  any  other 
number.53 

In  Zealand  and  Sweden,  many  ancient  circular  mo- 
numents, consisting  each  of  twelve  rude  stones,  still 
remain,  which  were  the  places  of  judicature ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Borlase,  there  are  yet  monuments  of  the  same 
sort  in  Cornwall.54 — These  monuments  are  also  found 
in  Persia,  near  Tauris.  There  is  a  passage  in  Exodus,55 
which  seems  to  confirm  this — "And  Moses. . .  .builded 
an  altar  under  the  hill,  and  twelve  pillars,  according 
to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel."56 

In  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,57  we  have  the  fol- 
io Edda.  Isl.  fab.  vij.  "  Ibid.  fab.  i. 

48  Hervavar-Saga  apud  01.  Verel.  cap.  vij.  p.  91.— Warton's  Hist,  of  Eng* 
Poetry,  voL  1.  p.  xxxvij.  edit.  8vo. 

»  See  Borlase,  Antiq.  Coraw.  b.  Uj.  ch.  7.  edit.  17691,  ml.    And  Toland, 
Hist.  Druids,  p.  89, 158,  160.    See  also  Martin's  Hebrid.  p.  9. 

"  Compare  Keysler,  p.  93 ;  and  see  Warton's  Hist,  of  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  zzxvij* 
edit  8vo. 

M  Chap.  zziv.  4.  *•  See  more  of  this  in  Warton,  «*  npr*. 

w  Vol.  i.  p.  151. 
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lowing  account  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  Ice- 
land, which  throws  considerable  light  on  the  subject 
before  us  :— 

Superior  to  all  these  assemblies  of  the  smaller  com- 
munities and  provinces,  were  the  states-general  of 
the  whole  island,  (Alting)  which  answered  to  the 
Alsheriarting,  of  the  other  Scandinavian  nations,  to  the 
IVittena-Gemot  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  to  the  Champs 
de  Mars,  or  de  Mai,  of  the  French,  and  to  the  Cartes 
of  the  Spaniards.  These  assembled  every  year,  and 
each  citizen  of  Iceland  thought  it  his  honour  and  his 
duty  to  be  present  at  them.  The  president  of  this  great 
assembly  was  sovereign  judge  of  the  island.  He  pos- 
sessed this  office  for  life,  but  it  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  states.  His  principal  business  was  to  convoke 
the  general  assembly,  and  .to  see  the  observance  of  the 
laws ;  hence  the  name  of  Logman,  or  "  Man  of  the 
Laws/'  was  given  to  this  magistrate.  He  had  a  power 
of  examining  in  the  presence  of  the  states-general,  and 
of  reversing  all  the  sentences  pronounced  by  inferior 
judges  throughout  the  island,  of  annulling  their  ordi- 
nances, and  even  of  punishing  them,  if  the  complaints 
brought  against  them  were  well  founded.  He  could 
propose  the  enacting  of  new  laws,  the  repealing  or 
changing  of  the  old  ones ;  and  if  they  passed  in  the 
General  Assembly,  it  was  his  business  to  put  them  in 
execution.  Afterward  this  people  began  to  have  written 
laws,  and  the  whole  island  had  adopted  one  common 
form  of  jurisprudence;  it  was  the  Logman  or  supreme 

Y 
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judge  who  had  the  keeping  of  the  original  authentic 
copy,  to  which  all  the  others  were  conformable.  To  his 
judgment  and  that  of  the  assembly,  lay  an  appeal  from 
the  sentences  given  in  the  inferior  courts.  The  bailiffs, 
or  prefects,  whose  sentence  he  revised,  were  obliged 
to  judge  the  cause  over  again  in  his  presence,  and  he 
afterward  pronounced  sentence  both  on  the  contending 
parties,  and  on  the  judges.  The  fear  of  being  con- 
demned and  punished  before  so  numerous  an  assembly 
was  a  great  check  upon  all  those  subaltern  judges,  and 
served  to  keep  every  magistrate  within  the  bounds  of 
his  duty.  v  Commonly  the  session  of  these  general 
estates  lasted  sixteen  days,  and  the  people  of  Iceland 
shew  at  the  present  day  the  place  of  their  meeting, 
which  began  and  ended  with  solemn  sacrifices.  It  was 
chiefly  during  that  session  that  the  Logman,  or  sovereign 
judge,  exercised  his  authority.  Out  of  this  assembly 
his  power  seems  not  to  have  been  considerable  ;  but 
he  was  at  all  times  treated  with  great  honour  and  re- 
spect, and  was  always  considered  as  the  oracle  of  the 
laws  and  the  protector  of  the  people.  The  Icelandic 
chronicles  carefully  note  the  year  wherein  each  judge 
was  elected,  and  the  time  was  computed  by  the  years 
of  his  election,  as  among  the  Lacedemonians  by  the 
Ephori. 


charities. 

In  the  Fifteenth  Report  on  the  subject  of  charities, 
printed  (1826)  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
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there  is  the  following  account  of  a  benefaction  made  to 
the  hamlet  of  Radhuish  by  Richard  Escort,  esq. 

Richard  Escort,  esq.  by  his  will,  made  in  1785,  re- 
citing, that  he  had  given  his  note  of  hand  to  the  chapel- 
wardens  of  Radhnish,  and  their  successors,  in  the  sum 
of  £100,  with  interest  at  five  per  cent,  to  dispose  of  the 
interest  thereof  to  such  charitable  purposes  amongst 
the  poor  of  the  said  village  of  Radhuish,  as  he  should 
by  will  or  deed  direct  or  appoint,  directed  that  such 
interest  should  be  yearly  applied  by  the  said  chapel- 
wardens,  and  their  successors  for  the  time  being,  for 
and  towards  teaching  the  poor  children  of  the  said  vil- 
lage to  read,  and  be  instructed  in  the  duties  of  a  christian ; 
and  the  girls  also  to  be  instructed  in  plain  work,  spin- 
ning, and  knitting  of  stockings,  and  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  person  or  persons,  who  should,  for 
the  time  being,  be  thereafter  in  the  possession  of  Escort 
Farm ;  and  that  the  said  chapel-wardens  should  account 
yearly  for  the  expenditure  to  them  of  such  interest ; 
and  in  case  the  said  sum  of  £100  should  be  paid  unto 
such  wardens,  the  same  should  be  deposited  immediately 
in  the  hands  of  such  possessor  of  his  estate  aforesaid, 
for  safe  custody,  until  it  could  be  put  out  on  security, 
at  interest,  by  the  consent  and  direction  of  such  pos- 
sessor in  writing ;  and  that  if  the  said  wardens  should, 
at  any  time  or  times,  place  out  the  said  sum  of  £100, 
or  apply  the  interest  thereof,  without  such  consent  and 
direction  as  aforesaid,  it  should  be  considered  as  a  wilful 
breach  of  trust  in  them,  and  they  should  be  responsible, 
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and  repay  such  monies  to  the  possessor  of  snch  estate 
for  the  time  being,  who  might  maintain  an  action  at 
law  for  recovery  of  the  same. 

And  his  will  further  recited,  that  he  had  given  to  the 
communion  service  of  Radhuish  chapel  aforesaid,  a 
chalice  and  a  silver  plate,  a  table-cloth  and  napkin;  he 
gave  to  the  officiating  minister,  each  time  he  should 
administer  the  sacrament  of  bread  and  wine  at  the  ac- 
customed seasons,  half-a-guinea,  in  order  to  revive  and 
continue  the  good  custom,  for  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  such  poor  old  people  who  could  not  go  to  ' 
attend  the  mother  church  of  Carhampton,  or  as  a  per- 
petual fund  for  ever,  to  such  officiating  minister  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  established  usage  of  the 
Church  of  England,  not  oftener  than  four  times  in  the 
year. 

And  he  also  gave  to  the  chapel-wardens  of  Radhuish 
aforesaid,  the  sum  of  £100  in  trust,  to  be  placed  out  at 
interest  from  time  to  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
under  the  same  power,  control,  and  approbation,  as 
was  before-mentioned  and  directed,  of  and  concerning 
the  first  sum  of  £100  and  its  interest ;  and  if  any  over- 
plus of  interest  should  remain  from  either  of  the  said 
principal  «ums,  after  making  the  applications  before- 
directed,  the  same  should  be  given  away,  and  distributed 
to  and  amongst  the  poor  communicants,  not  exceeding 
half-a-crown  each  at  one  time,  and  the  rest  in  bread  to 
the  poor  of  the  village  at  Christmas  yearly ;  desiring 
that  the  poor  families  in  the  said  village,  and  the  said 
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children  to  be  taught  tinder  the  means  aforesaid,  should 
be  first,  from  time  to  time,  supplied  with  testaments, 
psalters,  and  books  of  devotion,  by  the  direction  of  the 
said  possessors  of  Escott  farm,  from  time  to  time. 

It  appears  that  the  £200  left  by  the  above  will,  re- 
mained with  the  proprietors  of  Escott  Farm  for  some 
years,  but  it  is  entered  in  the  chapel-wardens9  book  of 
Radhuish,  that  in  the  year  1801,  Mrs.  Mary  Escott 
purchased  with  the  whole  sum  of  £200  stock  in  the 
public  funds,  now  £217  fo.  7dr  new-four  per  cents., 
standing  in  the  names  of  Mary  Escott  and  Thomas 
Sweet. 

There  is  a  dame's  school  in  the  hamlet  of  Hartrow,58 
to  which  twenty  children  are  sent  under  this  charity,  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Sweet  Escott. 

Two  guineas  per  annum  are  given  to  the  minister 
for  administering  the  sacrament,  and  the  remainder  is 
distributed  in  half-crowns,  to  poor  communicants,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  the  donor. 


In  consequence  of  the  manor  of  Carhampton  being 
in  the  crown  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  it 
is  of  that  species  of  tenure  called  "tenure  of  ancient 
demesne.** 

On  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  system,  about  the  time  of  the 
general  survey,  "it  became  a  fundamental  maxim  and  necessary  prin- 
ciple of  our  English  tenures  that  the  king  is  the  universal  lord  and 

"In  the  Report  it  is  printed  "Hartrow,"  but  query  if  it  should  not  be 
-J.S. 
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original  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  in  his  kingdom  >  and  that  no  man 
doth  or  can  possess  any  part  of  them  but  what  has  mediately  or  im- 
mediately been  derived  as  a  gift  from  him,  to  be  held  upon  certain 
services.***  And  this  concession  on  the  part  of  the  subject  was  ne- 
cessary at  that  time,  as  a  foundation  of  the  polity  then  set  on  foot, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  military  system  for  the  defence  of  the  realm . 
In  this  sense,  therefore,  and  with  reference  to  the  king  as  seigneur, 
or  lord  paramount,  the  whole  English  territory  was,  and  now  is,  the 
land  of  the  king. 

But  the  expression  "  Terra  Regis,"  as  used  in  Domesday  Book,  in 
the  instance  before  us,  is  to  be  understood  as  denoting  the  king's  own 
particular  estate,  or  that  of  which  he  was  the  sole,  individual,  ultimate 
proprietor;  having  what  Spelman  calls  Fundi  Peopribtatkm,  the 
Lordship  over  the  whole,  whether  occupied  by  himself,  as  was  usually 
the  case  in  part,  or  granted  oat  in  fee,  under  certain  rents  and  ser- 
vices reserved  thereupon  j  or  let  out  to  tenants  in  such  manner  as  to 
be  still  resumable  according  to  the  terms  of  the  demise.  And  this  is 
what,  at  this  day,  is  called  Ancient  Demesne  of  thb  Cbown.  And 
such  of  the  tenants  hereof  as  held  in  villanage,  or  privileged  wUanage, 
that  is  by  villan  services,  but  which  were  determinate  and  certain, 
were  called  Socmen  in  Ancient  Demesne,  whose  proper  represen- 
tatives are  the  customary  copyholders  of  the  present  time.09 

All  those  estates  which  are  called  in  Domesday  Book,  Terns  Regis, 
were  manors  belonging  to  the  crown,  being  part  of  its  antiquum  do- 
nMcntn,  or  ancient  demesne ;  a  great  portion  of  the  lands  comprised 
within  those  manors  was  in  the  hands  of  tenants,  who  held  the  same 
of  the  crown  by  a  peculiar  species  of  Socage  tenure,  that  has  long 
been  known  by  the  appellation  of  Ancient  Demesne. 

This  tenure  can  only  subsist  in  manors  of  ancient  demesne.  And 
where  a  question  now  arises  whether  a  manor  is  of  ancient  demesne, 
or  not,  it  can  only  be  determined  by  a  reference  to  Domesday. 

The  tenants  of  ancient  demesne,  that  is,  the  persons  who  held 

49  Blackstone's  Com.  b.  ii.  ch.  4. 

80  Manning's  History  of  the  County  of  Surrey,  vol.  i.  p.  9.  note. 
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lands,  parcel  of  these  manors,  in  socage,  did  the  service  of  cultivating 
the  demesnes,  or  supplying  provisions  for  the  sustenance  of  the  king's 
household— services  of  the  utmost  necessity  in  those  times,  when  oar 
kings  lived  on  the  produce  of  their  own  lands. 

To  the  end  that  these  tenants  might  the  better  apply  themselves 
to  their  labours,  for  the  profit  of  the  king,  they  had  six  privileges ; 
1  •  They  could  not  be  impleaded  for  their  lands,  &c.  out  of  the  manor ; 
2.  They  could  not  be  impannelled  to  appear  at  Westminster,  or  else- 
where, upon  any  inquest  or  trial}  3.  They  were  free  and  quit  from 
all  manner  of  tolls,  in  fairs  and  markets,  for  all  things  concerning 
husbandry  and  sustenance;  4.  And  also  of  taxes  and  talliages  by 
parliament,  unless  specially  named;  5.  And  also  of  contributions  to 
the  expenses  of  knights  of  the  shire ;  6.  If  severally  distrained  for 
other  services,  they  might  all  join  in  a  writ  of  Monstraverunt. 

These  privileges  only  extended  to  the  tenants  in  socage  of  manors 
of  ancient  demesne;  not  to  those  who  held  other  parts  of  such  manors 
by  knight's  service :  for  the  service  of  the  plough  and  husbandry  was 
the  cause  of  them.  Although  in  coarse  of  time  most  of  these  manors 
were  granted  by  the  crown  to  subjects,  yet  the  socage  tenants  pre- 
served  their  ancient  privileges,  and  continued  to  be  tenants  in  ancient 
demesne,  though  the  services  were  commuted  for  money  rents. 

The  tenure  of  ancient  demesne  is  confined  to  lands  held  in  socage 
of  those  manors  which  were  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  crown, 
by  the  service  of  cultivating  the  demesnes  of  such  manors,  or  by  a 
render  of  provisions.  The  manor  itself,  and  such  other  parts  of  it  as 
were  held  by  knight's  service,  were  not  considered  as  ancient  demesne, 
but  as  frank  fee.  It  is  therefore  inaccurate  to  say  that  a  manor  is 
held  in  ancient  demesne ;  the  proper  expression  being,  a  manor  of 
ancient  demesne,  in  which  the  socage  lands  are  held  by  that  tenure. 

Where  a  manor  of  this  kind  is  in  the  hands  of  a  subject,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  lord  and  tenants  to  destroy  the  tenure.  Thus  if  the 
tenant  is  impleaded  in  any  of  the  courts  of  Westminster,  and  the  lord 
is  a  party  to  the  suit,  the  lands  become  frank-fee  j  the  privilege  of 
ancient  demesne  being  established  for  the  benefit  of  both  the  lord  and 
tenants,  they  may  by  their  joint  act  destroy  it. 
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If  the  lord  enfeoffs  another  of  the  tenantcy,  this  makes  the  land 
frank-fee  -,  because  the  services  are  extinguished.  So  if  the  lord  re- 
leases to  the  tenant  all  his  right  in  the  lands  j  or  if  he  confirms  to 
him,  to  hold  by  certain  services  at  common  law. 

Whenever  the  manor  of  which  the  lands  are  held  in  ancient  de- 
mesne, is  destroyed,  that  tenure  is  also  destroyed.  For  there  being 
no  court  left,  the  tenants  must  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  courts  at  West- 
minster.61 


In  the  Domesday  account  of  the  value  of  the  manors  of  Williton, 
Cannington,  and  Carhampton,  it  is  said  that  they  "  render  one  hon- 
dred  pounds,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  shillings,  and  sixteen  pence 
halfpenny,  of  twenty  in  the  ore" 

There  have  been  about  as  many  opinions  respecting  the  ore,  as  to 
what  it  was,  whether  it  was  a  real  coin,  a  nominal  coin,  or  a  money 
of  account,  as  there  have  been  respecting  tenants  in  villanage,  and 
altogether  as  satisfactory.  I  will  arrange  these  opinions  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  and  afterward  shew  what  the  phrase  "  twenty  in  the 
ore"  really  signified. 

First,  as  to  opinions : — 

1 .  The  ore  is  universally  considered  as  a  money  merely  nominal, 
its  value  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  weight  of  twenty  Saxon  pennies, 
equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  Saxon  pound.*2 

2.  Spelman  and  Somner  are  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  specific 
coin  called  an  ore,  but  that  it  signified  the  same  as  our  ounce.  It 
differed  according  to  the  variation  of  the  standard,  and  was  sometimes 
valued  at  twelve  pennies,  sometimes  at  sixteen,  and  at  other  times  at 
twenty  pennies.68 

3.  Camden,  with  a  freedom  and  openness  of  mind  equal  to  his 
other  abilities,  very  honestly  confessed  that  he  knew  not  what  to  make 

•i  Cruise's  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  vol.  1.  p.  41—43. 
«  Strutt's  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.  p.  234. 

«  See  Gloss.  X.  Scriptores.— Kelham's  Notes  to  Laws  of  William  the  Con- 
queror,  p.  13. 
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of  it.    "  The  Danes  brought  in  a  reckoning  of  money  by  ores,  (per 
eras)  which  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  whether  it  were  as 
several  coins,  or  a  certain  sum,  I  know  not :  bnt  I  collect  ont  of  the  • 
Abbey  Book  of  Burton,  that  twenty  ores  were  rateable  to  two  marks 
of  silver.'* 

4.  Lambarde  supposed  it  a  brass  coin ;  Somner  that  no  such  coin 
existed  j  but  that  it  always  signified  an  ounce,  of  which  there  were 
two  sorts,  the  one  of  sixteen,  the  other  of  twenty  pence.  Dr.  Hickes 
was  uncertain  whether  it  was  a  coin,  or  only  money  of  account.  And 
Bishop  Fleetwood  observes,  'there  is  some  dispute  whether  the  pound 
was  made  up  of  twelve  or  fifteen  ounces.  In  the  thirtieth  of  King 
Ethelred's  laws  (as  they  are  in  Brompton)  you  will  find  these  words: 
"  let  those  who  overlook  the  ports  see  that  every  weight  at  the  market 
be  the  weight  by  which  my  money  is  received,  and  let  each  of  them 
be  marked,  so  that  fifteen  ora  make  a  pound."  And  in  Sir  Henry 
Spelman's  Glossary  you  will  find  that  ora  was  also  a  piece  of  money 
valued  at  fifteen  pence,  for  which  he  quotes  this  passage $w  "the  men 
of  Berkeholt,  com.  Suffolk,  say,  that  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  they 
had  a  custom,  that  when  they  would  marry  out  their  daughters,  they 
were  wont  to  pay,  for  leave  to  do  so,  two  ora,  which  are  valued  at 
thirty-twopence.  Now  fifteen  ora  make  just  a  Saxon  pound}  forty- 
eight  shillings,  or  fifteen  times  sixteen  ora  make  two  hundred  and 
forty  pence." 

5.  In  Domesday  Book  the  ora  is  regularly  used  for  the  ounce,  or 
twelfth  part  of  the  nummulary  pound,  and  its  perpetual  valuation  is 
twenty  pence ;  an  abundant  proof,  as  Du  Fresne  has  well  observed, 
that  there  were,  or  had  been,  several  sorts  of  ora  then  in  use  j  and 
therefore  to  prevent  all  ambiguity  or  dispute  between  the  crown  and 
the  subject,  the  sums  payable  to  the  exchequer  were  fixed  at  a  certain 
value  in  their  current  cash.65 

II.  As  to  what  the  phrase  "  twenty  in  the  ore"  really  signified. 
1 .  It  is  necessary  to  premise  that  the  only  coin  in  England  during 

u  Plac.  coram  Rege  Term.  Mich.  37  Hen.  III.  Rot.  4. 
«*  Nichols's  Hist  of  Leicestershire,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxjx. 
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the  Heptarchic  period,  from  thence  to  the  Norman  advent,  and  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  Iff.  was  the  silver  penny.  This  coin  was  celebrated 
all  over  Europe  in  the  middie  ages,  and  almost  the  only  money  known 
m  the  northern  kingdoms.  In  neatness  of  fabric  such  as  the  arts  then 
were,  and  in  purity  of  metal,  it  is  superior  even  to  the  Italian  and 
French  coins  of  the  same  period.  The  commerce  of  England,  which 
was  far  more  considerable  in  those  early  times  than  is  generally 
imagined,  carried  her  coins  into  different  countries.  And  after  the 
ninth  centry  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  filled  the  northern  kingdoms 
with  English  money,  drawn  from  the  people  in  the  way  of  tribute. 

2.  The  late  Mr.  Folkes*  discovered  that  the  tower  pound,  which 
continued  so  long  in  use  in  the  English  mints,  was  the  money  pound 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  "It  is  reasonable,"  says  he,  "  to  think  that  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  introduced  no  new  weight  into  his  mints,  but 
that  the  same  weight  used  there  for  some  ages,  and  called  the  tower 
pound,  was  the  old  pound  of  the  Saxon  moneyera  before  the  Conquest. 
This  pound  was  lighter  than  the  Troy  pound  by  three-quarters  of 
an  ounce  Troy,"  or  three  hundred  and  sixty  grains.  This  con- 
tinned  till  the  year  J  527,  when  that  called  the  tower  pound  was 
disused,  and  the  pound  Troy  substituted  in  its  stead.  During  the  An- 
glo-Saxon period,  and  till  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  every  tower  pound 
was  coined  into  two  hundred  and  forty  silver  pennies,  each  weighing 
twenty-two  and  a  half  of  our  present  Troy  grains,  and  every  ounce 
into  twenty  pennies. 

3.  It  therefore  follows  that  when  we  find  the  phrase  "twenty  in 
the  ore'*  used  in  Domesday  Book,  it  means  that  the  money  paid  into 
the  royal  exchequer  should  be  of  full  weight  and  fineness,  or  as  we 
should  now  say,  sterling  money.  Strutt*s  conjecture*?  seems  to  have 
been  correct  when  he  asserted  that  the  value  of  the  ore  was  the  weight 
of  twenty  Saxon  pennies,  and  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  Saxon 
pound.  Speltnan  and  Somner  were  equally  so  in  their  opinion,  that 
there  was  no  specific  coin  called  an  ore,  but  that  it  signified  the  Saxon 
ounce.     And  the  assertion  of  Camden,  that  the  ore  had  its  origin  with 

«  Tables  of  Engl.  Silver  Coins,  p.  1,  2.  *  See  S.  1. 
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the  Danes,  and  by  which  they  reckoned  their  money,  is  also  true,  and 
that  it  was  the  same  as  our  ounce.  No*  the  Saxon  pound  was  di- 
vided into  twelve  ounces,  called  by  the  Danes  ores,  which  word  seems 
to  have  been  naturalized  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  was  equal  to  five 
thousand  four  hundred  grains j  but  the  pound  Troy  contained  five 
thousand,  seven  hundred  and  sixty  grabs.  To  corroborate  this,  we 
find  that  the  Saxon  pennies  preserved  in  cabinets  of  the  present  day, 
weigh  twenty-two  grains  and  a  half,  which  is  the  weight  they  should 
be  to  tally  with  the  Domesday  phrase  of  "  twenty  in  the  ore."  They 
were  coined  at  that  weight,  and  they  could  not  be  received  in  pay- 
ment at  the  exchequer  unless  they  were  of  the  fall  weight,  "  twenty 
ia\  the  ore,"  or  that  twenty  pennies  should  weigh  one  ounce,  or  one- 
twelfth  of  a  pound. 

4.  The  small  difference  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  grains,  or  three- 
fourths  of  a  Troy  ounce,  between  the  tower  pound  and  Troy  pound 
will  give  the  relative  proportion  of  value  between  the  Anglo-Saxon 
money  and  our  own,  namely,  that  two  hundred  and  forty  pennies  of 
the  former  were  equal  to  sixty-one  shillings  and  ten-pence  halfpenny 
in  weight  of  our  present  silver  money,  since  the  alteration  of  1816. 

5.  But  the  Norman  officers  in  the  king's  exchequer  had  another 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  Saxon  pennies.  The.  money 
might  be  sufficient  in  number  and  weight,  yet  not  in  quality  or  fine- 
ness ;  for  it  by  no  means  followed  that  two  hundred  and  forty  pennies, 
which  constituted  a  pound  weight,  was  in  fact  a  pound  of  silver,  be- 
cause copper  or  other  metal  might  be  intermixed,  and  without  exami- 
nation be  taken  as  good  and  of  full  weight.  To  detect  this  imperfect 
money  the  assay  was  instituted,  and  this  is  denoted  in  Domesday 
by  the  phrase  so  many  pounds  "  arsas  et  pensatas,"  that  is,  assayed 
and  weighed,  or  as  it  is  generally  translated,  "  burnt  and  weighed." 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  instituted  the  assay, 
arsura,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  $  but  this  could  not  have  been  the 
case,  because  Domesday  Book  shews  that  it  was  known  and  prac- 
tised in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror.  In  that  record  it  appears  that  the 
king  had  this  right  of  assay  only  in  a  few  places,  therefore  it  is  pro- 
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bable  that  the  bishop  extended  that  right  in  a  subsequent  reign,  to 
all  money  paid  into  the  exchequer.68 

6.  The  following  table  shews  the  gradual  decrease  in  weight 
which  the  silver  penny  has  sustained  since  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror : — 

WilliamI 22|        Henry  VIII 10 

EdwardUL 20  Edward  VI 8 

Richard  II 18  Elizabeth 7$ 

Henry  V 16  George  III.  1816    ....     7| 

Henry  VI 12  and  a  small  fraction. 

Henry  VII 11* 

7.  The  pound  in  Domesday  Book  was  actually  a  pound  of  silver 
in  weight,  and  as  there  was  no  other  coin  than  "pennies/'  it  contained 
two  hundred  and  forty  of  those  pieces.  The  shilling  was  nominal, 
for  there  was  not  any  coin  of  that  name  for  many  centuries  after  the 
Conquest,  but  what  is  called  a  shilling  in  Domesday  Book  always 
consisted  in  reckoning  of  twelve  pennies. 

u  Turner's  Anglo-Saxons,  vol  ii.  pp.  607,  608. 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. RECTORY.  — CHURCH.  —  STATISTICAL  NO- 
TICES.— CHARITIES. MANOR. — FAMILY  OF  COURTBNAY. — BIOGRA- 
PHICAL  NOTICE    OF   BISHOP    MO  UN  TAG  UK. 

WOOTTON-COURTENAY,  a  parish  on  the  side 
of  the  southern  slope  of  Grabhurst,  and  in  the  valley 
which  divides  it  from  Dunkeiy.  It  is  hounded  on  the 
north  by  Selworthy  and  Minehead ;  on  the  east  by  the 
latter  parish,  Dnnster,  and  Carhampton ;  on  the  south 
by  Timberscombe  and  Cutcombe;  and  by  the  latter  and 
Luccombe  on  the  west.  In  it  are  five  hamlets,  namely, 
Ranscombe,  Huntsgate,  Wootton-Ford,  Brockwell,  and 
Burrow.  By  a  recent  survey  it  was  found  to  contain 
about  thirteen  hundred  acres  of  inclosed  lands,  and 
nearly  fourteen  hundred  acres  of  commons  and  furze 
brake,  of  which  nine  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  common 
are  on  Dankery.  The  lands  in  this  parish,  which  are 
in  the  vale  between  Grabhurst  and  Dunkery,  and  for 

"  Wootton,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Wude,  a  wood  or  forest,  and  Tun,  a 
town,  that  Is  wood  town,  or  the  town  in  the  wood,  from  its  vicinity  to  Ezmoor 
forest.  Its  additional  name  is  from  its  having  been  the  property  of  the  family 
of  Courtenay. 
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some  way  up  the  former,  are  good,  the  soil  being  mostly 
stone  rush,  or  a  good  kind  of  red  sand.  There  is  very 
little  timber  here  except  that  which  grows  in  the  hedge- 
rows, which  is  very  fine.  The  village  of  Wootton- 
Conrtenay  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  verge  of  the 
plain  at  the  foot  of  Grabhurst,  facing  the  south ;  it 
forms  a  neat  but  irregular  street,  with  its  pretty  neat 
church,  and  well  kept  church-yard.  In  front,  and  dis- 
tant about  two  miles,  towers  Dunkery,  on  the  left  is 
Timberscoinbe  and  the  vale  of  Avill,  and  the  plain  that 
terminates  at  Porlock  Bay  is  on  the  right ;  many  of 
the  houses  are  built  in  the  same  manner  as  those  we 
have  described  in  Porlock,  with  their  chimneys  towards 
the  street.  A  fair  for  cattle  and  sheep  was  held  here 
formerly  on  the  19th  of  September,  but  it  has  been 
discontinued  some  years.  Huntsgate  lies  about  a  mile 
west  from  the  church,  on  the  road  to  Luccombe;  Rans- 
combe  about  half  a  mile  east  on  the  road  to  Dunster ; 
Burrow  about  a  mile  south  on  the  road  to  Cutcombe ; 
and  Wootton-Ford  and  Brockwell  both  lie  under 
Dunkery. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  deanery  of  Dunster, 
and  in  1292  was  valued  at  seven  marks,  three  shillings, 
and  four-pence.  It  was  appropriated  to  the  alien  priory 
of  Stoke-Courcy,70  and  as  parcel  of  its  possessions  was 

"The  priory  of  Stoke-Courcy  was  a  cell  to  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St 
Mary  de  Lonlay,  in  Normandy.  CoHinson  says  that  its  revenues  In  1444  were 
valued  at  only  £35  a  year ;  but  Bishop  Tanner  states  that  they  amounted 
to  £58. 
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granted  by  Ring  Henry  VI.  (1442)  when  he  suppressed 
the  alien  monasteries,  to  Eton  College,  the  provost  and 
fellows  of  which  are  now  the  patrons.  It  is  valued  in 
the  king's  books  at  £16  8s.  l\d.  In  the  Valor  Ec- 
clesiasticus  there  are  the  following  particulars  relating 
to  this  benefice : — 

1535.     Bartholomew  Mitchell,  Rector. 
Annual  value  of  the  demesne  or  glebe 

lands 2  13    4 

Tithes  of  wool  and  lamb    2  19    4 

Predial  tithes 0  16    8 

Oblations  and  other  casualties 10  10    8 

£17    0    0 

Out  of  which  sum  there  is  paid 

To  the  bishop  for  procu- 
rations          0    3  11 

To  the  archdeacon  of  Taun- 
ton for  synodals 0     7     5^—0  1 1     4£ 

£16    8    74 
Here  is  a  very  good  parsonage  house,  and  more  than 
one  hundred  acres  of  glebe  land.    The  present  annual 
value  of  the  living  is  about  £400. 
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Ralph  Combes. 
1720.     Charles  Hawtrey,  sub-dean  and  canon-resi- 
dentary  of  Exeter. 
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1720.     Edmund  Bentham,  S.  T.  B.  Sk  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
1781.    George  Bryant,  A.  M.  Bennet  Coll.  Camb. 
1800.    C.  L.  Scott,  A.  M.  King's  Coll.  Camb. 


The  church,  which  is  a  very  light  and  cheerful-look- 
ing structure,  is  dedicated  to  All-Saints,  stands  on  the 
side  of  the  hill  behind  the  village,  and  consists  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  and  north  aile,  all  covered  with  tiles.  At  the 
west  end  there  is  an  embattled  tower,  containing  a 
clock  and  five  bells.  The  aile  is  divided  from  the  nave 
by  three  arches,  thirteen  feet  wide  and  seventeen  feet 
high.  The  pillars,  which  are  clustered,  are  six  feet  in 
circumference,  and  ten  feet  high  to  the  spring  of  the 
arches.  On  the  south  side,  over  two  of  these  pillars, 
there  are  niches,  embellished  with  gothic  ornaments.81 
On  each  side  of  the  east  window,  on  the  south  of  the 
nave,  are  angels,  with  the  names  St.  Gabriel  and  St. 
Michael  on  their  breasts.  There  is  likewise  an  ancient 
octagonal  sculptured  font,  and  a  handsome  gallery, 
supported  by  three  arches,  all  of  fine  old  oak.  The 
king's  arms  by  H.  Phelps,  bears  the  date  of  1766. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  in  the  chancel,  against 
the  wall : — "  Underneath  is  deposited  the  remains  of 

*  si  Collinson,  In  his  History  of  Somerset,  says  that  in  the  niches  oyer  these 
pillars,  were  the  statues  of  St.  Christopher  carrying  our  Saviour  on  his  shoulder 
through  a  river ;  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  St.  Lawrence  with  the  gridiron.  If 
Mr.  Collinson,  or  his  coadjutor  Mr.  Rack,  saw  such  statues  when  the  latter 
surveyed  this  church,  they  are  not  there  at  the  present  time. 
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Mary  Newcombe,  spinster,  daughter  of  J,  Newcombe, 
late  of  Brinklow,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  esq.,  and 
sister  to  Margaret,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  Bryant,  rec- 
tor of  this  parish ;"  and S€  near  this  place  is  interred  the 
remains  of  the  Rev,  George  Bryant,  many  years  rector 
of  this  parish,  and  formerly  fellow  of  Bennet  Col. 
Cam.     He  died  2  June,  1800,  aged  51  ." 

And  on  the  floor : — u  Hie  jacent  sepulti  Thomas 
Morley,  16  Mar.  1624.  Ricardus  Morley,  4  Mar.  1 627. 
Filii  Johannis  Morley,  rectoris  hujas  Ecclesiae." 

"The  Rev.  Ralph  Coombes,  rector  of  the  parish  of 
Wootton-Courtenay,  departed  this  life  the  29th  of  May, 
and  was  buried  June  4th,  1720 ;  aged  60." 

"The  Rev.  Mr.  Charles  Snape,  rector  of  the  parish 
of  Wootton-Courtenay,  died  Sept.  12,  1726,  aged  40. 
Charles  his  son,  and  Penelope  his  daughter,  died  15th 
March,  1723.  Also  Penelope  his  second  daughter, 
April,  1726." 

In  the  nave : — "  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Mary,  the 
wife  of  John  Siderfin,  of  this  parish,  who  departed  this 
life  Oct.  3,  1717,  aged  69  years." 

"  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Henry  Leigh,  who  died  the 
31st  of  May,  1632." 

The  register  goes  back  as  far  as  1558.  It  con- 
tains the  entries  made  during  the  period  of  the  Crom- 
,  well  usurpation. 

The  church-yard  is  kept  in  excellent  order:  in  it  are 
the  remains  of  a  stone  cross,  with  two  rows  of  steps 
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and  an  ornamented  sculptured  base.    There  is  also  a 
fine  yew  tree  with  wide  spreading  branches. 

There  is  no  inn  in  this  village ;  but  on  Sundays,  in 
fine  weather,  before  and  after  divine  service,  a  stranger 
may  see  a  great  part  of  the  population  of  the  parish 
assembled  together  in  the  church-yard,  with  cheerful 
looks,  recognizing  each  other  with  mutual  inquiries, 
and  engaged  in  conversation,  in  little  groups. 


In  1776,  the  money  expended  in  this  parish  on  ac- 
count of  the  poor,  was  £61  15s.  lid.;  and  in  1785, 
£95  1 7s.  In  1 776,  there  was  a  work-house  here,  which 
would  accommodate  sixteen  persons. 

In  1803,  the  money  raised  by  the  parish  rates  was 
£165  Is.  6d.  at  3s.  2d.  in  the  pound. 

In  1814,  the  estimated  annual  value  of  the  real  pro- 
perty in  this  parish,  as  assessed  to  the  property  tax, 
was  £2279.    In  1818,  the  county  rate  was  £2  7^5|dl 

In  the  parochial  returns  relating  to  the  education  of 
the  poor,  made  to  the  Hou&e  of  Commons  in  1818,  the 
Rev.  C.  L.  Scott  states  that  there  are  four  small  day- 
schools  in  this  parish,  in  which  about  forty  boys  and 
girls  are  taught,  books  being  supplied  from  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge ;  and  a  few  are 
taught  at  the  minister's  expense.  The  poorer  classes 
are  desirous  of  more  sufficient  means  for  educating 
their  children. 

In  1815,  there  were  51  poor  here. 
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In  1801,  the  resident  population  of  this  parish  was 
345. 

In  the  Population  Abstract  of  1821,  the  return  for 
Wootton-Courtenay  stands  thus  : — 

Houses  inhabited 57 

Uninhabited      0 

Building 0 

Families 81 

Of  whom  were  employed 

In  agriculture 64 

In  trade    14 

All  other 3 

Persons  411  :— viz. 

Males    215 

Females    196 

Increase  in  twenty  yeai*s 66 


CHARITIES. 

In  the  Fifteenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Charities,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1826,  there  is  the  following  account  of  a  charity  left 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  this  parish : — 

George  Joyce,  late  of  Winsford,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset,  by  his  will,  made  on  or  about  the  7th  day 
of  May,  1652,  devised  to  the  poor  of  the  several  pa- 
rishes of  Cutcombe,  Winsford,  and  Wootton-Courtenay, 
all  his  lands,  with  a  messuage  and  appurtenances  lying 
in  Winsford  aforesaid,  after  the  decease  of  his  wife 
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Eleanor  Joyce,  to  remain  to  them  for  ever,  the  rents 
and  issues  and  profits  to  be  distributed  in  Easter  week. 

Eleanor  Joyce  died  October  3rd,  1683,  and  the  will 
was  afterward  established  by  a  decree  of  the  court  of 
chancery,  in  the  year  1691. 

The  trust  premises  consist  of  a  farm,  containing  about 
one  hundred  acres  in  Wingfield  parish,  vested  in  trus- 
tees, five  being  appointed  for  each  of  the  parishes,  which 
number  has  been  kept  up  ever  since  by  successive  ap- 
pointments, and  the  lands  regularly  transferred. 

The  trustees  for  the  parish  of  Wootton-Courtenay 
now,  are  Thomas  Greenslade,  Robert  Hole,  sen.  Ro- 
bert Hole,  jun.  James  Hole,  and  Robert  Goodden,  and 
the  last  feoffment  is  dated  the  1st  of  May,  1819. 

The  trustees  let  and  manage  the  farm,  which  is  now 
held  by White,  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  com- 
mencing from  lady-day,  1824,  at  a  rent  of  £38  per 
annum.  The  land  is  for  the  most  part  rough  poor 
land,  and  it  is  considered  that  the  best  rent  has  been 
obtained  for  it.  The  tenant  is  under  covenants  to  pay 
the  land  tax  and  poors9  rates,  and  to  keep  the  buildings, 
gates,  and  fences  in  repair. 

The  portion  of  the  rent  belonging  to  Wootton-Cour- 
tenay last  year,  was  distributed  among  the  poor  of  the 
said  parish,  and  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £10  19*.  4£d. 

The  trustees  meet  to  deliberate  upon  the  proper 
objects  to  be  relieved,  and  settle  the  proportions  of  the 
different  parishes,  about  a  year  before  the  actual  dis- 
tribution of  the  money,  and  the  applicants  are  expected 
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to  make  their  claims  at  this  meeting,  in  order  that  the 
trustees  may,  in  the  interval,  investigate  them,  by 
making  the  proper  inquiries  into  their  characters. ' 


After  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  manor  of  Wootton,  then  called  Otone,  was 
given  to  William  de  Faleise,  one  of  the  Conqueror  s 
followers,  of  whom  little  more  is  known  than  his  name. 
He  was  a  witness  to  the  foundation  charter  of  Sele 
priory,  in  the  county  of  Sussex ;  and  his  posterity  ap- 
pear to  have  continued  until  the  time  of  King  John, 
for  in  that  reign  a  William  de  Faleise  was  a  committee 
of  the  honour  of  Gloucester,  and  forfeited  part  of  it, 
if  not  all  his  estates,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  We 
find  a  person  called  Elias  de  Faleise  at  Ranston,  in  the 
county  of  Dorset,  in  that  reign.82 

In  Domesday  Book  the  manor  of  Wootton  is  thus 
described : — 

"  William  [de  Faleise]  himself  holds  Otone.  Algar 
held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  when  it  was  as- 
sessed to  the  geld  for  three  hides.  The  arable  land  is 
sufficient  for  ten  ploughs.  There  are  in  the  demesne 
three  ploughs,  and  six  bondmen.  Ten  villans  and 
eight  bordars  have  three  ploughs.  There  is  a  mill 
which  renders  ten-pence.  There  are  four  acres  of 
meadow,  a  pasture  one  mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile 
in  breadth ;  and  a  wood  of  the  same  dimensions.  It 
was  and  is  worth  one  hundred  shillings."" 

«  Introd.  to  Hist,  of  Dorset,  by  Hutchin*,  p.  14.    «  Excheq.  D.  vol.  i.  fo.  96.  b 
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In  the  Exeter  Domesday  it  is  added  that  "  the  villan 
tenants  hold  two  hides  of  land  and  three  ploughs. 
William  de  Faleise  has  in  "  Ottona"  one  horse,  thir- 
teen bullocks,  seven  hogs,  one  hundred  and  fifty  sheep, 
and  eighteen  goats.84 


In  the  Testa  de  Nevill85  it  is  said  that  Warine  Fitz- 
gerold,  who  died  about  the  second  of  Henry  III.  holds 
the  manor  of  Wootton,  which  belongs  to  his  barony 
of  Stoke-Courcy.  This  Warine  Fitzgerold  married 
Alice,  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  de  Courcy ;  and 
from  the  above  statement  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
barony  of  William  de  Faleise  merged  in  that  of  Courcy. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Wootton 
appears  to  have  been  the  lordship  of  Philip,  Lord  Basset, 
of  Wycombe,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  whose 
daughter  Oliva,  having  married  Hugh  le  de  Spenser, 
carried  it  into  that  family.  This  Hugh  was  one  of  the 
greatest  barons  of  the  reign  in  which  he  lived,  and 
taking  arms,  with  other  nobles,  in  defence  of  their  an- 
cient privileges,  was  among  those  lords,  who  in  1258, 
were  appointed  to  amend  and  reform  what  they  should 
think  amiss  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  forty-fourth  of 
Henry  III.  he  was  advanced  to  the  important  office  of 
chief  justiciary  of  England,  which  at  that  time  com- 
prehended the  jurisdiction  of  all  the  present  courts  of 
law.  In  1264,  he  appeared  in  arms  against  the  king, 
at  Northampton,  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Lewes,  where 

«4  Exon.  D.  fo.  347.  «  p.  162. 
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be  behaved  in  the  most  courageous  manner.  After 
that  battle,  in  which  the  king  was  taken  prisoner,  the 
insurgent  barons  made  him  governor  of  Orford  Castle, 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  also  of  four  other  castles; 
and  in  June  following,  the  king  sent  his  writ  to  all  the 
cities,  boroughs,  and  towns  on  the  coasts  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  to  be  obedient  to  the  directions  of  this 
Hugh,  his  justiciary.  After  this  he  forsook  the  cause 
of  the  barons,  being  disgusted  at  the  haughty  behaviour 
of  Simon  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  and  joined  the 
king,  on  which  he  was  summoned  to  parliament  as  a 
baron.  However,  he  again  put  himself  in  arms  with 
the  barons,  and  fighting  with  great  courage  at  the  battle 
of  Evesham,  was  therein  slain  on  the  5th  of  August, 
1265.  By  his  wife  Oliva  Basset,  he  had  issue  Hugh 
le  de  Spenser,  earl  of  Winchester,  called  in  our  his- 
tories Hugh  le  de  Spenser,  senior,  celebrated,  with  his 
son,  Hugh  junior,  as  the  unhappy  favourites  of  King 
Edward  II.  By  the  said  Oliva,  he  was  also  father  of 
a  daughter,  Eleanor,  married  to  Hugh  de  Courtenay, 
father  of  Hugh,  the  first  earl  of  Devonshire  of  that 
family. 

This  Hugh  de  Courtenay  had  in  marriage  with  the 
said  Eleanor  le  de  Spenser,  the  manor  of  Wootton, 
since  called  after  the  name  of  this  family,  Wootton- 
Courtenay.  In  the  tenth  of  Edward  I.  (1282)  he  was 
in  the  expedition  then  made  into  Wales,  and  afterward 
in  other  expeditions.  He  had  many  contests  with  the 
monks  of  Ford,  relative  to  certain  services,  which,  as 
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patron  of  that  abbey,  he  required  from  them,  but  which 
his  father  had  relinquished  in  their  behalf.  By  his 
wife  the  said  Eleanor,  he  had  issue  two  sons  and  four 
daughters;  the  sons  were  Hugh,  his  successor,  and 
Philip,  a  brave  soldier,  who  was  slain  in  the  battle 
fought  with  the  Scots,  near  Stirling,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1314. 

He  died  at  his  house,  which  he  had  bnilt  at  Coly- 
combe,in  the  parish  of  Colyton,on  the  28th  of  February, 
twentieth  of  Edward  I.  (1291.) 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  I.  (1276)  during  the 
life-time  of  this  Hugh,  an  inquisition  was  taken  relating 
to  encroachments  made  upon  the  property  of  the  crown, 
in  the  hundred  of  Carhampton,  in  which  there  are  the 
following  particulars  in  reference  to  the  manor  of 
Wootton-Courtenay : — 

"The  jurors  of  the  Hundred  of  Carhampton  in  re- 
lation to  ancient  suits  and  services,  say,  that  Philip 
Basset,  who  held  the  manor  of  Wootton,  in  the  said 
hundred,  withdrew  his  suit  from  three  weeks  to  three 
weeks,  for  fifteen  years  past,  without  any  authority  as 
they  believe.  And  Hugh  de  Courtenay,  who  now  holds 
the  said  manor  has  withdrawn  the  said  suit  in  the  same 
way.  They  say  also  that  the  said  manor  was  accus- 
tomed to  answer,  before  the  time  aforesaid,  to  the  said 
hundred  as  two  tithings,  but  now  it  only  answers  for 
one."86 

»Rot  Hundred.  Som.  4  Edw.  I.  vol.  ii.  p.  140. 
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Four  years  after  this,  namely  in  1280,  the  same  Hugh 
de  Conrtenay  was  summoned  in  a  plea  of  quo  warranto 
to  shew  by  what  authority  he  had  withdrawn,  without 
Jicence  and  against  the  will  of  the  king,  the  suit  which 
he  owes  to  the  king's  Hundred  of  Carhampton,  for  the 
manor  of  Wootton,  which  was  accustomed  to  answer 
as  one  tithing  to  the  said  hundred. 

"  And  the  said  Hugh  came,  and  as  to  the  suit,  said, 
there  were  some  pleadings  between  the  said  Hugh  and 
John  de  Mohnn,  who  is  a  minor,  and  in  ward  to  the 
king,  whose  the  aforesaid  Hundred  of  Carhampton  is. 
Wherefore  they  agreed  between  them  that  the  bailiff 
of  the  said  hundred  should  make  suit  for  him  the  said 
Hugh  at  the  same  hundred.  And  that  the  king  in  the 
name  of  the  said  John  who  is  in  his  wardship,  is  in 
seizin  of  the  said  suit  by  the  bailiff  aforesaid.  And  that 
as  to  the  tithing,  that  himself  never  had  any  thing,  nor 
any  thing  thence  had  claimed,  neither  had  he  thence 
withdrawn  any  thing.  Therefore  the  king  had  thence 
his  seizin."81 

This  Hugh  de  Courtenay  was  succeeded  in  the  barony 
of  Oakhampton  by  his  eldest  son  Hugh,  who  was  the 
first  earl  of  Devonshire  of  this  family.  He  was  in  five 
expeditions  into  Scotland,  and  one  into  Wales,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  He  was  summoned  to  all  the  par- 
liaments of  Edward  II.  and  in  the  second  year  of  that 
reign  received  the  honour  of  a  knight  banneret.     In 

*  PlacHa  de  Quo  Warranto,  8  Edw.  I.  Som.  p.  693. 
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the  eighth  of  the  same  king,  he  was  in  the  expeditions 
then  made  in  Scotland ;  and  in  the  first  eight  years  of 
Edward  III.  was  fifteen  times  summoned  to  parliament 
as  a  baron.  In  the  ninth  of  the  same  reign,  he  was 
twice  summoned  to  parliament  by  the  name  of  Hugh 
Courtenay,  earl  of  Devonshire,  being  the  last  earl  in 
the  order  of  precedency,  as  having  been  that  year  only 
restored  to  his  right  to  that  title.  In  the  tenth  of  the 
same  reign  he  was  twice  summoned  to  parliament  as 
the  fourth  earl  in  order,  being  then  restored  to  his  due 
place,  and  to  every  parliament,  enjoying  the  fourth  or 
fifth  place,  until  the  fourteenth  of  Edward  HI.  (1340) 
in  which  year  he  died.  By  his  wife  Agnes,  daughter 
of  the  Lord  St.  John,  of  Basing,  he  had  issue  four  sons 
and  two  daughters;  1.  Hugh,  his  successor,  who  be* 
came  second  earl  of  Devonshire ;  2.  John,  abbot  of 
Tavistock ;  3.  Robert ;  and  4.  Thomas.  The  daugh- 
ters were  Eleanor  and  Elizabeth. 

Thomas  Courtenay  the  fourth  son,  succeeded  on  his 
father's  death  to  the  manor  of  Wootton.  He  was  com- 
monly called  Sir  Thomas  Courtenay,  of  South-Pole, 
and  was  put  in  commission  with  his  brother  Hugh, 
earl  of  Devonshire,  to  lead  the  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
ish men  against  the  French,  who  had  landed  in  the 
West,  whom  they  courageously  beat  off  and  obliged 
them  to  return  to  their  own  country.  He  likewise 
served  King  Edward  III.  in  several  of  his  expeditions. 
He  died  in  the  thirtieth  of  Edward  III.  (1356)  having 
married  Muriel,  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heiresses 
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of  John  de  Moels,  a  great  baron  of  that  period,  by 
whom  he  had  one  son,  Hugh  de  Courtenay,  who  died 
under  age  without  issue  in  the  forty-second  of  Ed- 
ward HI. ;  and  two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Muriel. 
Hugh,  the  son,  was  seized  at  his  death  of  the  manors 
of  Maperton,  South-Cadbury,  Wootton-Courtenay, 
Cricket,  and  Northam,  all  in  the  county  of  Somerset ; 
of  the  manor  of  King's-Carswell,  the  hundred  of  Hay- 
tor,  the  manor  of  Pole,  and  of  Thurleston,  Plymtree, 
and  Sntton-Lucy,  in  the  parish  of  Widworthy,  in  the 
county  of  Devon ;  of  the  manor  of  Over- Wallop,  in 
Hampshire;  and  the  manor  of  Overton,  in  the  county  of 
Oxford.  On  the  death  of  this  Hughde  Courtenay,  his 
estates  were  divided  between  his  two  sisters ;  Margaret, 
the  elder, having  married  Sir  Thomas  Peverell,  took  with 
her  this  manor  of  Wootton.  The  other  sister,  Muriel, 
became  the  wife  of  John,  Lord  Dinham.  By  an  in* 
quisition  taken  in  the  first  of  Henry  VI.  it  was  found 
that  Margaret  Peverell  held  this  manor  at  her  decease, 
and  that  her  heirs  were  Catharine,  the  wife  of  Sir 
Walter  Hungerford ;  and  Eleanor,  the  wife  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Talbot,  both  daughters  of  the  said  Margaret  and 
Sir  Thomas  Peverell,  On  the  partition.  Sir  Walter 
Hungerford  had  this  manor,  and  in  the  fourth  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  Robert,  Lord  Hungerford;  who  had  been 
attainted  and  beheaded  for  his  adherence  to  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  and  Eleanor  his  wife,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  William,  Lord  Molines,  were  found  to  hold  the 
manor  of  Wootton-Courtenay  and  the  advowson  of  the 
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church  of  that  place.  Thomas,  Lord  Hungerford,  his 
son,  who  was  executed  at  Salisbury  in  the  eighth  of 
Edward  IV.  (1469)  left  an  only  daughter,  Mary,  who 
on  her  marriage  with  Edward,  Lord  Hastings,  ancestor 
of  the  earls  of  Huntingdon  and  the  present  marquess  of 
Hastings,  carried  thi3  manor  and  very  considerable 
estates  into  that  family.88  After  whom  it  was  possessed 
by  the  noble  family  of  Stawel.  Mary,  daughter  and 
sole  heiress  of  Edward,  the  last  Lord  Stawel,  having 
married  the  right  hon.  Henry  Bilson  Legge,  fourth 
son  of  William,  first  earl  of  Dartmouth,  that  gentleman 
in  her  right  became  lord  of  this  manor,  and  of  whom 
see  a  memoir  below.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1760,  King 
George  II.  was  pleased  to  advance  this  lady  to  the  peer- 
age, by  the  title  of  Baroness  Stawel,  of  Somerton,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  with  limitation  to  her  heirs  male 
by  the  said  Mr.  Legge,  by  whom  her  ladyship  had  issue 
one  son,  Henry  Stawel  Bilson  Legge.  On  the  death 
of  Mr.  Legge  in  1764,  her  ladyship  married  secondly 
in  1768,  the  late  earl  of  Hillsborough,  afterward  mar- 
quess of  Downshire ;  and  on  her  death  in  J  780,  she  was 
succeeded  in  the  barony  of  Stawel  by  her  only  son, 
above-mentioned.  His  lordship  married  in  July  1779, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Viscount  Curzon,  by  whom,  who 
died  in  1804,  he  had  issue,  a  son  born  in  1785,  who 
died  young,  and  one  daughter,  Mary,  who  survived 
him,  and  married  August  11th,  1803,  the  hon.  John 

*>  Cleaveland's  Hist,  of  the  Courtenays,  p.  151.— Colllns's  Peerage,  by 
Brydges,  vol.  ▼!.— Palgrave's  Pari.  Write,  vol.  L  p.  553. 
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Dutton,  now  Lord  Sherborne,  who  is  at  present  the 
owner  of  the  manor  of  Wootton-Courtenay,  and  by  his 
steward,  William  Leigh,  esq.  of  Bardon,  holds  here 
courts  leet  and  baron.    There  is  no  manor-house. 

The  following  are  also  freeholders  in  this  parish ; 
— Lord  King ;  J.  F.  Luttrell,  esq. ;  James  Hole,  esq. ; 
William  Hole,  esq.;  and  Mrs.  Gooding. 


BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH    OF    THE    RIGHT    HON.    HENRY 
BILSON    LEGGE, 

[By  Dr.  John  Butler,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.] 

The  reputation  of  men,  who  have  been  distinguished 
by  their  parts,  virtues,  and  public  services,  being  can- 
vassed by  many  who  had  little  or  no  personal  knowledge 
of  them,  and  the  judgments  formed  by  others  being 
sometimes  malicious  and  generally  partial,there  remains 
in  most  cases,  some  justice  to  be  done  to  the  memory 
and  real  merits  of  such  men.  This  is  but  seldom  a 
popular  undertaking.  The  public  is  more  attentive  to 
censure  than  praise;  and,  during  the  lives  of  emi- 
nent men,  a  true  description  of  them  is  discredited,  by 
the  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  language  of  flattery. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Legge,  is  so  circumstanced, 
that  a  true  account  of  him  may  venture  to  appear, 
without  soliciting  attention  or  credit.  It  comes  too 
late  to  be  suspected  of  flattery,  and  the  public  is  pre- 
possessed in  its  favour,  which  would  be  considerable 
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encouragement  to  an  essay  of  this  kind,  even  without 
the  farther  advantage  of  an  appeal,  which  might  be 
made  to  many  great  and  respectable  persons,  who  knew 
Mr.  Legge,  and  are  qualified  to  attest  any  truth,  or 
expose  any  falsehood  concerning  him. 

He  was  so  well  known,  that  it  seems  unnecessary 
to  mention,  that  he  was  nobly  born.  The  formal  intro- 
duction of  a  pedigree  is  superfluous,  in  the  case  of  a 
character  eminently  meritorious  in  itself;  and  his  noble 
family  will  pardon  the  liberty  of  saying,  that,  however 
great  the  honour  might  be,  which  he  derived  from  his 
birth,  it  became  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with 
his  personal  merits  and  excellencies. 

He  was  not  educated  at  any  of  those  schools  which 
produce  most  of  the  ornaments  and  supporters  of  their 
country ;  but  he  was  a  remarkable  instance,  how  in- 
different it  is  in*  what  nursery  a  man  of  strong  parts, 
natural  wit,  and  superior  judgment,  has  been  raised. 
Notwithstanding  he  entered  upon  business  very  early, 
and  applied  himself  to  it  with  the  closest  attention,  very 
few  of  his  rank  were  so  well  acquainted  with  the  most 
eminent  Greek  and  Roman  classics ;  and  he  was  singu- 
larly happy  in  the  application  of  passages,  which  he 
seemed  to  have  hardly  time  to  consider. 

He  was  designed  in  his  younger  years,  for  the  service 
of  his  country,  in  the  royal  navy ;  but  that  service 
being  at  that  time  inactive,  he  quitted  it  after  one  or 
two  voyages,  and  becoming  known  to  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  was  received  into  the  family  and  confidence  of 
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that  minister ;  and,  after  having  filled  the  station  of 
his  secretary  for  some  years,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  par- 
liament, and  passed  through  the  several  offices  of  secre- 
tary to  the  treasurer ;  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire, father  of  the  late  duke,  as  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland ;  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  admiralty ; 
envoy-extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Berlin;  treasurer 
of  the  navy ;  chancellor  and  under-treasurer  of  the  ex- 
chequer, and  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury; 
and  he  continued,  to  the  last,  one  of  his  majesty's  privy 
counsel. 

These  things  are  barely,  and  perhaps  not  accurately 
mentioned,  because  other  men  have  passed  through 
such  offices.  Eminence  of  station  not  being,  in  every 
case,  an  argument  of  eminent  worth,  it  is,  in  itself,  but 
a  feeble  recommendation  to  posterity,  and  will  prove 
no  more  at  best,  than  that  the  person  exalted  was  fortu- 
nate. The  moderation  and  equanimity  with  which  Mr. 
Legge  bore  his  success,  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as 
he  was  one  of  the  few  men  advanced  to  high  offices, 
who  are  not  so  much  obliged  to  fortune,  as  to  them- 
selves ;  and  if  his  character  could  be  duly  represented 
to  future  times,  his  promotion  would  appear  to  have 
done  honour  to  the  present  age. 

The  characters  of  persons  of  distinction  are  often 
celebrated  by  a  recital  of  the  vices  and  failings  from 
which  they  are  exempt ;  and  in  this  view,  there  are 
perhaps  none,  among  the  most  exceptionable,  totally 
excluded  from  praise.     But  this  would  be  but  a  poor 
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description  of  the  real  virtues  and  excellencies  of  Mr. 
Legge.  They  were  inconsistent  with  many  or  great 
failings,  and  they  so  possessed  the  attention  of  his  ob- 
servers, and  so  effectually  concealed  the  few  foibles 
which  he  might  have,  that  malice  itself  appears,  from 
some  things  which  were  said  of  him,  to  have  been 
quite  at  a  loss,  on  what  part  of  his  character  to  alight. 

He  did  not  pretend  to  he  singular  in  any  of  his 
virtues;  and  it  would  be  a  needless  exaggeration  to  re- 
present him  so.  But  some  of  the  virtues  he  had,  ap- 
peared so  much  the  genuine  result  of  that  happy  consti- 
tution of  heart  and  temper,  which  distinguished  him, 
that  they  became  characteristical  in  him ;  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  person  and  manner  would  not  present  him 
more  strikingly  to  the  memory  of  those  who  knew  him, 
than  the  bare  mention  of  his  integrity,  candour,  and 
benevolence. 

But  he  was  distinguished  by  abilities  less  common 
than  even  his  virtues.  They  might  seem  to  be  limited, 
as  having  been  chiefly  displayed  to  the  public,  in  the 
last  office  he  filled.  But  the  fundamental  qualifications 
for  such  offices  of  business  as  are  not  professional,  being 
much  the  same,  it  may  be  said,  without  derogating 
from  the  great  men  who  have  excelled  in  their  depart- 
ments, that  Mr.  Legge  was  qualified  for  any.  With  a 
penetrating  apprehension,  and  a  memory  remarkably 
tenacious  of  substantial  knowledge,  he  had  a  judgment 
so  clear  and  sound,  that  it  seems  hardly  possible  for 
any  human  mind  to  be  more  accurate,  unemlmrrassed, 
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and  comprehensive  of  all  the  ideas  related  to  the  sub- 
ject  before  him,  as  well  as  of  all  the  consequences  which 
follow  from  comparing  them. 

He  assisted  these  great  powers  of  his  understanding 
by  an  indefatigable  industry,  not  commonly  annexed  to 
extraordinary  parts ;  and  he  kept  his  mind  open  for  the 
admission  of  any  material  instruction,  by  a  modesty  of 
temper  natural  to  men  who  seem  to  need  instruction 
least.  Though  he  was  never  first  commissioner  of  the 
treasury,  yet  his  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
obliging  him  to  move  for  the  supplies  in  parliament, 
and  to  propose  the  ways  and  means,  he  seemed  to  think 
himself  responsible  for  his  knowledge  in  the  business 
of  his  office,  as  well  as  for  his  integrity  in  the  discharge 
of  it.  He  did  not,  it  is  well  known,  solicit,  nor  acccept 
the  office  without  reluctance,  being  discouraged  by  the 
distinguished  abilities  of  two  great  predecessors  of  his, 
whose  eminence  in  that  branch  was  particularly  known 
and  understood  by  him. 

But  he  was  prevailed  with  to  sacrifice  his  ease  and 
happiness ;  and  he  soon  manifested  how  considerable 
the  sacrifice  was  in  his  estimation,  by  the  assiduity  with 
which  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  whole 
system  of  the  public  revenue,  as  well  as  by  the  grati- 
tude with  which  he  embraced  the  aids  that  books  or 
men  could  give  him;  and,  by  naturalizing  in  his  own 
mind  all  the  knowledge  he  could  collect,  he  acquired  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time  as  familiar  an  acquaintance 
with  that  complex  important  business,  as  if  he  had  been 

A  A 
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trained  up  to  it  from  his  infancy,  and  bad  made  it  the 
sole  study  of  his  life. 

He  digested  in  his  thoughts,  and  knew  how  to  deliver 
with  the  utmost  precision  and  perspicuity,  a  methodical 
account  of  the  produce  of  every  tax ;  of  its  former 
state ;  of  its  probable  future  diminution  or  increase ;  of 
its  relation  to  any  other  tax,  as  well  as  to  public  liberty ; 
of  the  condition  of  every  branch  of  trade  and  luxury, 
and  of  the  country  in  general,  to  bear  the  burthens  laid 
upon  it ;  of  the  state  of  public  credit,  and  the  due  pro- 
portion between  the  terms  of  a  loan  and  the  public 
exigencies ;  of  the  means  of  alleviating  the  national 
burthens,  by  real  economy,  in  the  reduction  of  the  es- 
tablishment, as  well  as  by  practicable  unpretending 
schemes  for  the  gradual  discharge  of  the  public  debt ; 
and  of  the  various  contingencies  which  might  forward 
or  retard  that  great  work.  He  has  left  written  evidences 
of  the  singular  skill  and  accuracy  with  which  he  con- 
sidered each  of  these  subjects. 

Furnished  with  this  knowledge,  to  a  degree  appa- 
rently peculiar  to  him,  he  entered  upon  his  office  with 
the  additional  advantage  of  a  general  prepossession  in 
favour  of  his  integrity ;  and  during  the  time  he  served 
the  crown  in  that  department,  he  executed,  without  the 
power  of  a  minister,  and  without  any  loss  of  popularity, 
the  most  unpopular,  though  at  that  time  necessary 
work  of  raising  more  supplies,  than  had  ever  been 
raised,  within  the  same  number  of  years. 

The  popularity  of  the  administration  with  which  he 
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acted,  and  the  encouraging  success  of  the  war,  doubtless 
greatly  assisted  him;  and  it  would  be  improper  to  de- 
tract, in  any  degree,  from  the  merits  of  an  administra- 
tion which  did  so  much  honour  to  the  king  and  nation. 
But  they  who  have  the  spirit  to  persevere,  in  admiring 
the  public  measures  of  that  time,  will  do  Mr.  Legge 
the  justice  to  confess,  that  his  personal  merit,  and  his 
credit  with  parliament  and  with  the  public,  were  always 
clearly  discernable,  when  he  conducted  the  invidious 
part  of  the  business  of  government. 

Without  pretending  to  eloquence,  and  with  a  subject 
which  will  not  easily  admit  the  exercise  of  that  talent, 
he  was  heard  with  an  attention  seldom  paid  to  speeches, 
which  must  consist  principally  of  arithmetical  details. 
He  was  sure  to  keep  up  that  attention,  by  a  precision 
in  his  thoughts,  which  would  not  permit  him,  had 
he  been  inclined,  to  be  tediously  verbose ;  and  he  pre- 
served his  own  credit,  and,  in  a  certain  degree,  that  of  the 
government,  by  neither  pretending  nor  promising  more 
than  he  could  perform,  with  the  strictest  regard  to  truth. 

After  his  dismission  from  office,  he  continued  whilst 
his  health  would  permit,  to  attend  with  the  same  appli- 
cation and  vigilance,  to  the  national  finances,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament ;  and,  in  more  than  one  instance,  he 
assisted  persons  who  had  no  particular  claims  upon  him, 
rather  than  the  crown  or  public  should  suffer  by  his 
silence.  And  this  he  did  at  a  time  when  he  thought 
himself  personally  affronted  by  the  resolution  of  a 
great  board,  to  deprive  a  near  relation  of  his,  who  was 
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not  of  an  age  to  be  obnoxious  to  government  himself, 
of  an  emolument  which  had  with  equal  propriety  and 
kindness  been  conferred  upon  him. 

With  so  deep  and  extensive  a  fund  of  knowledge, 
so  precisely  arranged  in  his  mind,  and  most  judiciously 
applied  to  the  service  of  his  country,  Mr.  Legge  was 
eminently  qualified  for  the  more  inactive  enjoyments 
of  literature.  Besides  the  pleasure  he  extracted  from 
the  best  historians,  philosophers,  and  divines,  he  had  a 
taste  for  works  of  imagination,  not  common  even  among 
scholars;  and  knew  how  to  relieve  his  labours  and 
cares,  in  his  few  vacant  hours  with  the  best  writers  of 
that  kind,  ancient  and  modern,  whose  beauties  he  would 
relish  and  assimilate  to  his  own  ideas,  with  all  the  satis- 
faction of  an  ingenious  man  at  perfect  leisure. 

But  his  friends  could  not  spare  him  much  uninter- 
rupted pleasure  of  this  sort ;  for  he  had  another  faculty, 
likewise  foreign  to  the  unentertaining  tract  of  business. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  companions  of  his  time.  His 
wit  was  copious,  easy,  cheerful,  chaste  and  original. 
He  would  animate  the  gravest  conversation  with  some 
striking  image  which  presented  all  the  essential  circum- 
stances of  a  subject  at  once  before  the  mind ;  he  illus- 
trated his  images  by  embellishments,  which  the  most 
fruitful  imagination  could  not  produce,  without  the 
aid  of  a  most  cheerful  temper.  Having  a  perpetual 
supply  of  this  sort  of  entertainment,  he  was  never 
tempted,  to  have  recourse  to  the  poor  expedient  of 
keeping  up  mirth  by  excesses  of  licentiousness.     Nor 
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would  his  humanity  suffer  him  to  display  his  wit  at  the 
expense  of  any  person  in  company.  He  could  be  lively 
without  the  aid  of  other  mens'  foibles ;  or  if  they 
pressed  upon  him  so  directly,  as  not  to  be  avoided,  his 
raillery  was  inoffensive,  and  even  agreeable  to  the  object 
of  it.  If  any  whom  he  disliked  or  despised  were  men- 
•tioned  during  their  absence,  he  had  the  happy  art  of  vent- 
ing his  disgust  or  contempt  by  some  pleasant  expression 
of  indifference,  which  sheltered  perhaps  an  odious  or  a 
despicable  character  from  more  severe  reflections,  by 
only  giving  it  a  ridiculous  aspect.  Had  his  good  sayings 
been  treasured  up,  as  those  of  much  inferior  wits  have 
been,  they  would  have  descended  to  posterity;  and 
many  of  them  would  have  been  relished,  without  a 
comment  in  any  age.  But  he  aimed  at  no  reputation 
of  this  sort,  and  was  so  natural  and  easy  in  his  manner, 
that  his  brightest  thoughts  dropped  from  him  like  com- 
mon conversation,  without  the  least  appearance  of  any 
view  to  the  success  with  which  they  were  delivered. 

These  extraordinary  powers,  which  are  seldom  united 
in  the  same  mind,  and  continued  remarkably  vigorous 
in  his,  to  his  last  moments,  were  the  more  amiable  as 
well  as  solid  in  him,  as  they  were  accompanied  by  a  most 
virtuous  heart.  It  would  be  a  painful  task,  and  revive 
the  excesses  of  private  grief,  to  represent  the  loss  of 
bim  in  his  domestic  character,  where  he  was  m  every 
respect  and  relation,  an  illustrious  example  of  fidelity 
and  tenderness.  But  his  benevolence  was  not  limited 
by  any  other  known   boundary,  than  the  extent  of 
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his  power,  or  the  demerits  perhaps  of  particular  men. 
Nor  were  these,  in  every  case,  obstacles  to  his  good- 
will. He  had  doubtless  penetration  enough  to  discern 
human  failings  upon  a  very  slight  acquaintance;  but  he 
never  suffered  bis  mind  to  dwell  upon  them,  if  he  could 
discover,  or  thought  he  had  discovered  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  that  probity  and  good-nature,  which  he 
valued  above  other  accomplishments,  and  esteemed  a 
compensation  for  many  failings. 

He  seemed  more  particularly  averse  to  hypocrisy  and 
affectation  of  every  sort,  perhaps  as  being  most  oppo- 
site to  his  own  temper  and  character.  Common  infir- 
mities appeared  either  ridiculous  or  tolerable  to  him ; 
but  he  could  not  bear  to  see  the  commerce  of  mutual 
good-will  and  esteem  interrupted  by  the  frauds  of 
unfair  dealers,  who  give  themselves  credit  for  more 
virtue  and  ability  than  they  have.  He  had  a  better 
right  than  most  men,  to  entertain  and  express  a  strong 
dislike  of  such  persons ;  not  only  as  he  was  disposed, 
in  other  cases,  to  make  great  allowance  for  the  natural 
desire  men  have  to  advance  in  life;  but  as  he  was 
known  to  contribute  warmly,  to  theutmost  of  his  power, 
sometimes  at  the  hazard  of  his  power,  to  promote 
the  views  of  his  friends.  He  would  ingenuously  con- 
fess, that  he  had  an  end  of  his  own,  in  conferring  such 
obligations.  His  state  of  health,  till  within  a  year 
before  he  died,  seemed  to  promise  him  a  vigorous  and 
lasting  old  age;  and  he  thought  a  faithful  obliged 
friend  would  be  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  subsidia 
senectutis. 
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His  sincerity  being  like  the  rest  of  his  virtues,  tinc- 
tured with  his  natural  good-humour,  produced  in  him 
that  amiable  candour  which  sometimes  broke  out,  in 
the  midst  of  political  contests,  in  a  frank  acknowledg- 
ment of  truths  on  either  side,  which  little  minds,  en- 
gaged in  contests,  are  studious  to  suppress*  Indeed,  he 
could  well  afford  to  be  candid  on  all  occasions,  being 
conscious,  that  the  known  purity  of  his  intentions 
would  support  him  in  any  concession  which  truth  or 
good-nature  impelled  him  to  make. 

He  was  as  ingenuous  in  speaking  of  himself,  as  upon 
any  other  subject ;  and,  instead  of  urging  his  preten- 
sions with  vehemence,  or,  as  is  often  done,  with  a  dis- 
regard to  truth,  he  was  never  known  to  assume  false 
merit  in  his  conduct,  either  public  or  private ;  and  his 
friends  rather  blamed  him  for  not  valuing  himself  suffi- 
ciently upon  the  merit  he  could  truly  pretend  to.  But 
he  was  of  too  gentle,  and  easy  a  mind,  to  avail  himself 
of  all  his  claims,  and  trusted  to  the  world,  of  which  he 
had  abetter  opinion,  than  men  of  penetration  generally 
have,  that  his  conduct,  so  far  as  it  was  understood, 
would  secure  to  him  as  much  reputation  as  he  desired. 
Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  opinion,  for  the  inward  re- 
spect of  mankind  towards  him  was  as  general  as  he 
could  have  wished  it  to  be,  had  ambition  been  his  ruling 
passion*  The  public  sense  of  his  worth  was  signally 
manifested  at  one  time,  by  many  unsought  marks  of 
esteem,  and  such  as  have  always  been  thought  honour- 
able.    Nor  did  they  appear  to  be  the  result  of  mere 
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transient  fits  of  popularity ;  for  his  reputation  con- 
tinued unshaken  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  the  almost 
universal  regret  of  men  of  all  parties  followed  him  to 
his  grave. 

But  the  best  men  cannot  pass  through  life  without 
some  censure.  His  known  public  conduct,  and  his  ex- 
emplary private  life,  seemed  to  secure  him  from  any 
attack  of  this  sort.  But  envy  and  malice, being  keen 
and  active,  will  suspect  where  they  cannot  charge, 
and  insinuate  where  they  cannot  accuse.  The  strict 
and  unaffected  oeconomy  he  practised  in  behalf  of  the 
public,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  together  with  his 
aversion  in  his  private  life,  to  the  mere  glittering  ex- 
penses of  vanity,  brought  upon  him  the  suspicion  of 
too  much  parsimony  in  his  temper,  which  they,  who 
best  knew  Mr.  Legge  and  his  affairs,  know  to  have 
been  ill  founded.  He  did  not  transgress  the  bounds  of 
his  fortune,  and  involve  his  posterity  in  difficulties,  in 
order  to  purchase  himself  the  temporary  fame  of  splen- 
dour and  magnificence ;  but  he  did  full  justice  to  the 
world,  by  living  up  to  his  rank  and  fortune,  as  well  as 
by  many  private  acts  of  beneficence,  which  he  was  too 
generous  to  divulge ;  and  after  having  evinced  his 
disinterestedness,  on  many  occasions,  in  the  course  of 
public  business,  he  amply  satisfied  those,  who  might 
suspect  him  of  parsimony,  or  might,  from  his  unpre- 
tending manner,  mistake  him  as  wanting  the  spirit  of 
which  he  did  not  boast,  that  he  valued  his  honour 
more  than  any  other  consideration. 
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It  would  have  sufficed  to  mention  this  in  general  terms, 
without  entering  into  a  proof  of  it,  had  he  not  made  it  his 
dying  request  to  the  noble  personage,  who  was  best  in- 
titled  to  his  affection  and  confidence,  that  he  would  lay 
before  the  public  in  vindication  of  him,  the  only  reasons 
he  knew  of  for  his  dismission  from  office.  He  had  ac- 
quiesced silently  in  that  dismission,  apprehending,  that 
the  time  njight  come,  when  his  irreproachable  conduct 
and  character  would  efface  the  impression  of  private 
misrepresentations.  But  when  he  found,  that  the 
hopes  of  a  recovery,  with  which  he  was  often  flattered, 
in  the  course  of  his  disease,  were  quite  vanished,  and 
that  it  would  be  his  lot  to  die  in  a  state  of  disgrace 
with  a  most  amiable  and  virtuous  King,  he  appre- 
hended for  himself,  lest  his  good  name,  which  the 
best  men  have  always  wished  to  transmit  to  pos- 
terity, should  suffer  from  a  presumption  easily  propa- 
gated, that  there  must  have  been  something  wrong  in 
him,  to  produce  a  dismission,  which  is,  in  the  case  of 
most  individuals  removed  from  offices  of  state,  a  punish- 
ment of  misconduct. 

He  was  therefore  anxiously  desirous  the  world  should 
know,  that  he  was  not  turned  out  for  any  blemish  in 
his  private  or  public  character ;  and  he  thought  the 
most  satisfactory  method  of  securing  his  posthumous 
reputation,  was  to  publish  the  few  papers,  which  explain 
his  case.  He  considered  himself  intitled  to  do  this 
in  his  own  vindication,  as  the  papers  contain  no  secrets, 
either  of  state,  or  of  private  friendship. 
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They  are  agreeably  to  his  desire,  here  laid  before 
the  world,  in  their  original  form,  with  only  a  previous 
short  narrative  of  the  transaction  which  occasioned 
them. 

Upon  the  duke  of  Bolton's  accession  to  his  title,  in 
the  year  1759,  Mr.  Legge  was  solicited  to  succeed  his 
grace,  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  county  of 
Southampton,  his  own  seat  in  parliament  chancing  at 
that  time  to  be  vacant.  He  could  not  well  have  been 
importuned  to  an  undertaking  more  unpleasant  to  him, 
and  he  declined  it  more  than  once,  without  reserve. 
The  bustle  of  a  popular  election  was  unnatural  to  his 
liberal  mind  and  manners,  and  a  relation  of  that  kind 
to  a  large  county,  in  which  he  resided,  might  appear 
inconvenient  to  him,  whose  hands  were  at  that  time 
filled  with  public  business.  But  he  was  prevailed  with 
to  accept  the  offer  by  the  repeated  intreaties  of  his 
friends,  which  were  enforced  by  the  plea,  that  his  for- 
tune and  character  would  do  credit  to  a  party,  which  had 
all  his  life  been  countenanced  by  government;  and  with 
which  he  had  ever  acted,  uniformly,  though  with  nn- 
dissembled  moderation  and  good-humour  towards  the 
other  party.  And  he  had  the  further  encouragement, 
of  hoping,  from  the  interest  of  the  crown  exerted  in  his 
favour,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  then  prevailing 
party  in  the  county,  as  well  as  with  his  own  personal 
interest,  which  was  very  considerable,  that  he  should 
meet  with  no  opposition. 
These  hopes,  however,  were  not  realized.    A  compe- 
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titor  appeared  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Stuart,  afterwards  Sir 
Simeon  Stuart;  and  he  soon  found  himself  involved  in 
the  disagreeable  business  of  a  contested  election.  Mr* 
Stuart's  interest  was  adopted  by  a  noble  lord,  (Bute)  with 
whom  Mr.  Legge  was  not  at  variance ;  who  had  no 
apparent  relation  of  any  kind  to  the  county ;  and  whom 
therefore  Mr.  Legge  did  not  think  of  consulting,  before 
he  resolved  to  comply  with  the  desire  of  his  friends. 

After  the  county  had  been  canvassed  on  both  sides, 
Mr.  Stuart  thought  fit  to  decline,  and  Mr.  Legge  re- 
ceived the  following  letter : — 

"  Downing  Street,  Nov.  25,  Monday  Evening. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Lord  Bute  sent  to  me  this  morning,  and 
told  me,  that  having  an  opportunity  of  serving  you,  he 
had  embraced  it  and  done  you  an  act  of  friendship ;  for 
that  Mr.  Stuart  having  been  with  him  for  his  advice, 
whether  to  leave  or  pursue  the  election,  as  some  of 
Mr.  Stuart's  friends  thought  this  critical  season  of  an 
invasion  hanging  over  the  kingdom  to  be  a  very  im- 
proper time  for  parliamentary  contests,  his  lordship  had 
determined  the  point  for  relinquishing  the  pursuit ;  in 
consequence  of  which  Mr.  Stuart  was  to  acquaint  you 
with  his  resolution  of  declining  a  poll.  Lord  B. 
added,  that  neither  he,  nor  the  greater  person  whose 
napie  hath  been  used  during  the  competition,  would 
ever  treat  you  with  the  more  coldness  for  what  hath 
happened :  your  part  having  been  taken  under  an  igno- 
rance of  their  views  and  intentions ;  that  Lord  B.  ex- 
pected however,  as  he  had  a  claim  upon  you,  in  right 
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of  friendship,  that  you  will  concur  with  him,  and  give 

your  aid  to  the  person  he  shall  recommend,  at  a  future 

election.     I  answered  to  the  last  point,  that  I  knew 

not,  how  far  you  would  think  yourself  hound  in  honour 

to  act  with  the  body  of  whigs  on  such  an  occasion ;  but 

if  this  consideration  did  not  hinder,  I  was  sure  you 

would  be  happy  to  give  him  that  or  any  other  evidence 

of  your  respect  for  him. 

"You  will  be  pleased  therefore  to  consider  well, 

and  (if  you  please)  with  the  advice  of  your  friends, 

before  you  give  an  answer  on  this  head  that  may  tie 

you  down,  for  on  that  answer,  you  plainly  see,  very 

much  will  depend. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

"S.  M." 


To  this  letter  Mr.   Legge  returned  the  following 

answer : — 

"Holte,  Dec.  5th,  1759. 
"DearM. 

C€  I  return  you  many  thanks  for  your  letter. 
Since  I  received  it,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
a  little  more  of  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  county,  and 
can  answer  it  better  than  I  could  have  done  sooner. 

L r  H e*  do  me  great  justice  in  supposing  I 

was  totally  ignorant  of  their  concerning  themselves  at 
all  in  the  Hampshire  election,  at  the  time  my  engage- 
ments were  taken.     I  am  obliged  to  Lord  B.  for  any 

*  Leicester  House. 
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intentions  he  had  to  serve  me,  hy  the  advice  he  gave 
to  drop  opposition  ;  hut  if  Mr.  Stuart,  or  his  friends, 
had  accepted  the  offer  I  made,  with  the  concurrence  of 
my  friends,  at  the  beginning,  and  as  soon  as  I  dis- 
covered what  turn  the  election  might  take,  every  wish 
of  Mr.  Stuart's  had  been  secured,  the  peace  of  the 
county  never  been  interrupted,  little  less  than  £5000 
a  piece  saved  to  us  both ;  and  what  is  still  of  more 
consequence,  a  month's  fermentation  of  parties  been 
entirely  prevented,  which  never  fails  to  turn  them  all 
soar.  Many  of  these  good  consequences  had  likewise 
been  obtained,  if  the  gentlemen  had  consulted,  and 
enabled  Lord  B.  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest  before  I 
left  London,  when  you  know  how  unwilling  I  was  to 
push  it  to  extremity. 

"  As  to  the  event  of  the  election,  there  was  not  the 
least  doubt  about  it.  The  county  was  thoroughly  can- 
vassed, and  upon  as  exact  returns,  as  I  believe  ever 
are  or  can  be  made  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  I  could  have 
given  Mr.  Stuart  all  the  doubtful  ones  and  all  the 
neuters,  in  addition  to  his  own  poll,  and  yet  have 
,carried  the  election  by  a  majority  of  1400.  I  did  not 
come  into  a  single  town  (except  Alton)  where  it  was 
not  expected  every  day,  that  the  opposition  would  be 
given  up,  and  where  almost  any  odds  would  not  have 
been  laid,  that  it  never  came  to  a  poll.  Nor  do  I 
think  any  consultation  would  have  been  held  about 
dropping  the  affair,  if  all  the  money  subscribed  against 
me,  and  more,  had  not  been  expended,  and  all  proba- 
bility of  carrying  the  point  entirely  vanished.     This  is 
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my  own  firm  opinion  and  belief,  and  yet,  whoever  reads 
my  advertisement  will  see,  that  I  have  acted  with  the 
utmost  candour,  and  given  my  opponents  credit  for 
such  motives  of  retreat,  as  I  am  sure  will  do  them  no 
dishonour.  The  expense  indeed  would  have  been  enor- 
mous, if  the  dispute  had  been  carried  through,  and  so 
far  I  own  there  is  a  saving  to  us  both ;  for  I  am  con- 
vinced it  would  have  amounted"  to  above  £20,000  a 
piece.  This  is  a  sum  I  should  have  felt  severely,  and 
yet  after  my  offer  to  compromise  had  been  rejected,  I 
must  and  would  have  spent  it,  and  could  have  done  it 
without  mortgaging  my  estate.  I  leave  you  to  judge, 
what  effect  it  would  have  had  on  Mr.  Stuart. 

"  After  saying  thus  much,  I  am  very  far  from  having 
any  personal  dislike  to  Mr.  Stuart ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  he  has  been  cruelly  treated  by  some  of  his  friends; 
and  if  the  prevailing  party  in  this  county  will  receive 
him  without  opposition,  I  shall  be  very  well  satisfied 
and  glad  of  it.  But  if  the  whigs  and  dissenters,  who 
are  very  numerous  in  this  county,  will  make  a  point  of 
opposing  him,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  declare 
for  him  and  abandon  those,  who  have  supported  me, 
to  take  part  with  those  against  whom  they  have  sup- 
ported me.  This  would  not  only  put  my  own  election 
in  jeopardy,  but  be  so  ungrateful  and  disreputable  a 
part  for  me  to  act,  that  it  would  in  the  same  propor- 
tion make  my  assistance  ineffectual  to  the  person  I 

should  join  with. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

H.  B.  LEGGE.1' 
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Upon  this  answer,  Mr,  Legge  received  a  verbal 
message  from  Lord  B.  by  Mr,  M.,  Dec.  12,  1759,  the 
purport  of  which  was,  as  it  stands  upon  Mr.  Legge  s 
paper/' That  he  should  bid  adieu  to  the  county  of  South* 
ampton  at  the  general  election,  and  assist,  as  far  as  lay 

in  his  power,  the  P of  W 's  nomination  of  two 

members  ;w  to  which  message  a  categorical  answer 
was  required,  and  Mr.  Legge  sent  the  following  in 
writing  on  the  same  day : — 

"  Mr.  Legge,  understanding  it  to  be  expected,  that  he 
(who  never  had  engaged  at  all  in  the  county  of  South- 
ampton, if  the  intentions  of  L        r  H had  been 

in  time  communicated  to  him)  shall  not  only  refuse  to 
be  chosen  himself  at  the  next  general  election,  but  assist 
Lord  Carnarvon  and  Mr.  Stuart,  in  opposition  to  those 
who  have  supported  Mr.  Legge  at  the  late  election  ;  is 
determined  to  submit  to  any  consequences  rather  than 
incur  so  great  a  disgrace." 

Lord  B.  sent  a  reply  the  same  day,  which  Mr.  M. 
wrote  down  from  his  mouth,  in  the  following  words: — 

"  The  instant  Mr.  Legge  represents  himself  as 
bound  in  honour  not  to  decline  standing  for  Hamp  • 
shire,  at  the  next  general  election,  Lord  B.  is  firmly 

persuaded  that  the  P will  by  no  means  desire  it  of 

him ;  but  he  does  out  of  real  friendship  to  Mr.  Legge 
beseech  him  to  consider  very  seriously,  whether,  after 

triumphing  over  the  P 's  inclinations  at  present, 

Lord  B.  has  any  method  left  of  removing  prejudices, 
that  the  late  unhappy  occurrences  have  strongly  im- 
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pressed  the  P with,  than  by  being  enabled  to 

assure  him,  that  Mr.  Legge  will,  as  far  as  shall  be  in 

his  power,  co-operate  with  his  R H 's  wishes 

at  the  next  general  election." 

Mr.  Legge  returned  the  following  final  answer : — 

"  Though  in  fact  Mr.  Legge  has  been  so  unhappy 
as  to  find  himself  opposed  to  the  P of  W 's  in- 
clinations, yet  as  to  intention,  Mr.  Legge  feels  himself 
entirely  blameless ;  and  has  too  high  a  veneration  for 
the  P ■  of  W 's  justice  to  think  he  will  con- 
ceive lasting  prejudices  against  any  man,  for  resisting 
those  inclinations,  of  which  he  was  totally  ignorant. 

"  As  Mr.  Legge  flatters  himself,  this  consideration 
will  induce  the  P of  W to  forgive  his  enter- 
ing into  engagements  with  the  county  of  Southampton, 

he  is  certain  that  his  R H will  not  condemn 

his  adhering  to  those  engagements,  when  entered  into. 

"  God  forbid  Mr.  Legge  should  be  suspected  of  tri- 
umphing over  theP of  W 's  inclinations !  The 

contrary  was  so  much  his  intention,  that  from  the  mo- 
ment he  discovered  which  way  those  inclinations  lay, 
there  was  no  endeavour  he  did  not  use,  to  avoid  the 
dispute  with  honour ;  nor  did  Mr.  Legge  exert  himself, 
either  in  point  of  expense  or  personal  application,  till 
all  compromise  being  rejected,  he  had  no  other  part 
left  to  act. 

"  Mr.  Legge  is  obliged  to  Lord  B.  for  the  friendship 
he  expresses  towards  him.  Surely  his  Lordship  can- 
not doubt  but  that  Mr.  Legge  would  be  extremely  glad, 
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if  he  could  find  himself  in  such  a  situation,  as  would 

permit  him  to  have  the  honour  of  obeying  the  P 

of  W — —  s  commands,  and  seconding  his  wishes,  with- 
out breaking  the  faith  he  has  openly  and  publicly 
pledged  to  the  county  of  Southampton.  This  if  he  were 

to  do,  he  should  forfeit  all  title  to  the  P of  W 's 

countenance  and  protection,  as  certainly  as  he  knows 

be  should  forfeit  his  R H *s  private  good 

opinion." 

Here  the  correspondence  ended.  King  George  II. 
died  the  year  following,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  after  the  accession  of  George  III. 
Mr.  Legge  was  dismissed,  or  as  he  chose  to  express  it, 
turned  out,  after  having  served  the  crown  and  the  pub- 
lic, in  his  department,  during  that  session,  with  his 
usual  ability  and  fidelity. 

He  had  abundant  resources  in  his  own  mind,  to  re- 
concile him  to  private  life,  and  might  have  had  his  dis- 
grace glossed  over  by  a  favour,  which  he  declined.  He 
said  it  was  his  duty  to  submit,  but  not  to  approve.  He 
had  the  more  valuable  and  independent  satisfaction, 
soon  after  the  event,  to  be  unanimously  chosen  to  re- 
present the  county  of  Southampton  at  the  general 
election. 

The  circumstances  of  his  last  illness  are  no  further 
connected  with  this  account  of  him,  than  as  some  of 
them  remarkably  confirmed  it,  by  exhibiting  the  natural 
serenity  of  a  strong  and  good  mind,  in  the  last  and 
greatest  of  all  human  distresses.     As  he  was  above 

B  B 
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dissembling  bis  satisfaction  at  the  hopes  of  life,  which 
frequently  appeared,  so  be  was  above  regretting  the 
loss  of  longer  life,  or  dreading  the  approach  of  death, 
when  his  case  was  pronounced  desperate.  He  would 
reason  about  the  little  difference  between  dying  at  one 
time  or  another,  or  of  this  or  that  disease,  with  a  most 
exemplary  calmness,  and  with  the  same  undisturbed 
state  of  mind,  with  which  any  philosopher  in  perfect 
health,  ever  wrote  about  death.  And  when  the  sen* 
tence  of  nature  against  him  appeared  quite  irrevocable, 
he  was  a  shining  though  melancholy  instance  of  a  truth, 
from  which  great  conclusions  have  been  drawn,  that 
the  life  and  vigour  of  the  human  mind,  may  continue 
to  the  last,  unimpaired  by  the  most  extreme  weakness 
and  decay  of  body* 

It  would  be  too  little  to  say  of  so  excellent  a  man, 
that  the  memory  of  him  will  be  honoured,  during  the 
lives  of  his  survivors ;  for,  if  eminent  ability  and  inte- 
grity, manifested  in  offices  of  the  highest  trust  and  con- 
sequence ;  if  a  zeal  for  public  liberty,  exerted  on  all 
proper  occasions,  with  firmness  and  decency ;  if  all  the 
talents  and  virtues  which  render  men  respectable  and 
amiable,  united  in  one  conspicuous  character,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  benefit  of  mankind,  give  that  character 
any  chance  for  permanent  fame  after  death,  it  may  be 
confidently  hoped,  that  Mr.  Legge  will,  in  the  opinion  of 
posterity,  be  entitled  to  one  of  the  first  places  among 
the  worthies  of  the  present  age. 
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Anecdote  by  another  hands — It  is  a  just  remark,  no 
matter  tf  ho  made  it,  that  the  wisest  and  best  men  are 
soonest  forgotten.  Every  man's  experience  must  fur- 
nish him  with  instances  of  this  kind;  and  it  has  been 
recently  exemplified  in  the  little  regard  which  has  been 
paid  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr*  Legge,  who  has 
scarce  ever  been  mentioned  since  his  death  but  for  the 
sake  of  some  idle  pun  upon  his  name.  Yet,  though 
some  perhaps  might  boast  of  more  specious  and  orna- 
mental accomplishments,  yet  few  were  possessed  of 
more  useful  and  respectable  talents.  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  who  was  no  bad  judge  of  men,  upon  his  early 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Legge,  gave  his  opinion  of  him 
in  very  awkward,  yet  in  very  expressive  terms.  He 
observed,  that  he  never  met  with  a  man  who  had  so  little 
rubbish  about  him.  Mr.  Legge  s  conduct  justified  this 
sentiment  of  Sir  Robert's;  for  in  every  department  he 
filled,  he  appeared  to  be  perfect  master  of  his  office,  and 
was  at  once  clear,  solid,  judicious,  and  consistent.  In 
short,  Mr.  Legge  throughout  supported  the  character 
of  a  sensible  and  moderate  statesman,  without  being  a 
tool  to  any  party,  or  a  slave  to  bis  own  passions. 


It  may  not  be  an  unapt  illustration  of  the  correctness 
of  the  reference  to  Mr.  Legge  s  classical  attainments, 
contained  in  the  preceding  character  of  him  by  Dr. 
Butler,  to  add  that  the  celebrated  work  of  the  pious 
and  learned  Dr.  Lowtb,  successively  Bishop  of  Oxford 
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and  London,  "  De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebraeorum  Prselec- 

tiones  Academicae  Oxonii  Habitae,"— was  dedicated  to 

Mr.  Legge  in  the  following  terms : 

Honoratissimo  too 

Henrico  Legge 

Rei  Navalis  BritannicsB  Thesanrario 

Regis3  Majestati  a  secretioribus  consiliis 

Robertas  Lowth 

Quod  se  ab  inennte  aetate  perpetoa 

amicitia  complexns  fderit $  domi  forisqoe, 

in  otio,  in  negotio,  in  optimarnm  literarnm 

studiis,  comitem,  participem,  socium  adhiboerit  -, 

jucundissimaque  consuetudine,  singulari  caritate, 

maximis  benenciis,  devinxerit, 

Snas  has  praelectiones 

In  Snmmi  Amoris 

Animique  Gratissimi  Testimonium 

Lubens,  Merito,  Dat,  Dicat,  Dedicat. 


Among  the  rectors  of  this  parish,  occurs  the  name 
of  Richard  Mountague,  afterward  bishop  of  Chiches- 
ter, and  of  Norwich,  of  whom  we  give  the  following 
memoir : — 

This  eminent  and  learned  divine  was  born  at  Dorney, 
in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  and  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Laurence  Mountague,  vicar  of  that  place.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  school,  on  the  foundation,  and 
was  elected  thence  to  Ring's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1594,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship.  After  taking 
his  bachelor's  degree,  in  1598,  and  that  of  master  of 
arts  in  1602,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  obtained  this 
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living  of  Wootton-Courtenay,  and  also  a  prebend  In 
the  cathedral  church  of  Wells.     In  1610,  he  published 
in  quarto  "the  two  Invectives  of  Gregory  Nazianzen 
against  Julian,"  with  the  Notes  of  Nonnus ;  and  as- 
sisted Sir  Henry  Savile  in  preparing  his  celebrated 
edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Chrysostom.     In  1613,  he 
was  chosen  a  fellow  of  Eton  College,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  inducted  into  the  rectory  of  Stamford  Rivers, 
in  Essex,  then  in  the  gift  of  Eton  College.     On  the 
death  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  he  was  requested  by  the  king 
to  write  some  animadversions  on  the  Annals  of  Ba- 
ronius,  for  which  he  was  well  qualified,  having  made 
ecclesiastical  history  very  much  his  study  from  his 
earliest  years.     He  had  in  fact  begun  to  make  notes  on 
Baronius  for  his  private  use,  which  coming  to  the  ears 
of  the  king,  James  I.  himself  no  contemptible  theolo- 
gian, he  intimated  his  pleasure  on  the  subject  to  Mr. 
Mountague,  who  began  to  prepare  for  the  press  in  1 615. 
He  was  at  this  time  chaplain  to  his  Majesty,  and  the 
following  year  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Here- 
ford, which  he  resigned  soon  after  for  the  archdeaconry. 
In  July,  1620,  he  proceeded  bachelor  of  divinity,  and 
with  his  fellowship  of  Eton  held,  by 'dispensation,   a 
canonry  of  Windsor. 

In  1621,  he  preached  a  sermon  before  the  King  at 
Windsor,  in  which  there  were  some  expressions  sup- 
posed by  a  party  of  his  hearers  to  favour  the  Romish 
doctrine  of  invocation  of  saints ;  and  this  obliged  him 
to  publish  his  sentiments  more  fully  in  a  treatise  "  On 
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the  Invocation  of  Saints,"  which,  although  he  fancied 
it  a  complete  defence,  certainly  gave  ride  to  those  sus- 
picions which  his  enemies  urged  more  folly  against 
him.  The  same  year  he  published  his  "  Diatribae  upon 
the  first  part  of  Mr.  Selden's  History  of  Tythes."  In 
this  work  he  endeavours,  and  certainly  not  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  convict  Selden  of  many  errors,  and  of 
obligations  to  other  authors  which  he  has  neglected  to 
acknowledge.  The  King,  at  least,  was  so  much  pleased 
with  it,  as  to  order  Selden  to  desist  from  the  dispute. 
In  1622,  he  published  in  folio  his  Animadversions  on 
the  Annals  of  Baronins. 

Two  years  after  this  he  became  involved  in  various 
controversies  and  imputations  on  his  character  as  a 
divine,  which,  more  or  less*  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  the  future  part  of  bis  life.  They  were  occasioned 
by  his  opposition  to  some  catholic  priests  and  Jesuits 
who  were  executing  their  mission  at  Stamford-Rivers,  of 
which  place  he  was  then  rector ;  and  to  a  publication 
by  him  in  reply  to  those  persons,  which  gave  great 
offence  to  the  Galvinists,  at  that  time  a  very  numerous 
and  powerful  party.  Their  indignation  ran  so  high 
against  him,  that  the  parliament  which  met  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1625,  thought  proper  to  take  up  the 
subject,  and  Mr.  Mountague  was  ordered  to  appear 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  being  brought  to 
the  bar,  the  speaker  told  him  that  it  was  the  pleasure 
of  the  House,  that  the  censure  of  his  books  should  be 
postponed,  but  that  in  the  interim  he  should  be  com- 
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mitted  to  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant  at  anna ;  and  he 
was  afterward  obliged  to  give  security  in  the  sum  of 
two  thousand  pounds  for  bis  appearance.  The  King, 
however,  was  displeased  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
parliament  against  our  author;  but  notwithstanding 
very  powerful  intercession  was  made  in  Mr.  Mounta- 
gue's  favour,  in  the  parliament  which  met  in  1626,  the 
House  of  Commons  resolved  to  exhibit  articles  of 
impeachment  against  him,  but  it  does  not  appear,  that 
this  impeachment  was  ever  carried  up  to  the  Lords. 

These  vindictive  measures  on  the  part  of  the  parlia- 
ment seem  to  have  recommended  him  more  strongly  to 
the  court,  for  in  1638,  he  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric 
of  Chichester,  on  the  death  of  one  of  bis  opponents, 
Dr.  Carleton.  With  this  preferment  he  was  allowed 
to  hold  the  rectory  of  Petwortb,  and  having  now  a 
protection  from  his  enemies,  he  applied  himself  closely 
to  bis  favourite  study  of  ecclesiastical  history;  and 
first  published  his  u  Originum  Ecdesiasticarum  Appa- 
ratus," at  Oxford,  in  1635,  which  was  followed  in  the 
next  year,  by  his  "  Originum  Ecdesiasticarum  tomus 
primus/  Load,  folio.  In  1638,  on  the  promotion 
of  Dr-  Wren,  to  the  bishopric  of  Ely,  Bishop  Mounta- 
gue  was  translated  to  Norwich.  Although  now  in  a 
bad  state  of  health,  from  an  ague,  he  continued  his 
researches  into  ecclesiastical  history,  and  published  a 
second  volume,  under  the  title  of  "  Theanthropicon ; 
sen  de  Vita  JesuChristi  Origin  umEcclesiasticarum,libri 
duo.    Accedit  Grecorum  versio,  et  Index  utriusque 
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partis."  Lond.  1640.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  April, 
1641,  and  was  interred  in  the  chancel  of  Norwich  Ca- 
thedral. After  his  death  appeared  a  posthumous  work, 
"  The  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church  before 
Christ  incarnate/'  1642,  folio,  with  the  singularity  of 
a  dedication  to  Jesus  Christ,  in  latin,  which  he  had 
himself  prepared. 

Bishop  Mountague  was  allowed  by  his  opponents  to 
be  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  particularly  in  ecclesias- 
tical history ;  but  of  an  irritable  temper ;  and  from  his 
attachment  to  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  holding  some 
peculiar  opinions,  which  were  acceptable  neither  To 
churchmen  nor  sectarians.    Fuller  says  of  him,  that 
"  His  great  parts  were  attended  with  a  tartness  of  writ- 
ing ;  very  sharp  the  nib  of  his  pen,  and  much  gall  in  the 
ink,  against  such  as  opposed  him.    However,  such  was 
the  equability  of  this  sharpness  of  his  style,  that  he  was 
impartial  therein;  be  he  ancient  or  modern  writer,  pa- 
pist, or  protestant,  that  stood  in  his  way,  they  should 
equally  taste  thereof.'9    Selden  was  one  of  those  against 
whom  he  exercised  not  a  little  of  this  sharpness ;  and 
yet,  which  is  a  considerable  testimony  in  his  favour, 
"  he  owns  him  to  have  been  a  man  well  skilled  in 
ancient  learning."85 

*»  Compiled  from  Blograph.  Britan.— Chalmers's  Biograph.  Diet— Fuller's 
Worthies  and  Church  History.— Harwood's  Alumni  Etonenses. 
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AND  LUTTRBLL. 

A  HE  parish  of  Dunster  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Bristol  Channel;  on  the  east  by  Carhampton;  on 
the  sonth  by  the  last-named  parish  and  Lux  bo  rough, 
and  by  Carhampton,  Ttmberscombe,  Wootton-Courte- 
nay,  and  Minehead  on  the  west.  By  an  actual  survey 
made  in  1822,  for  equalizing  the  poors'  rates,  this  parish 
was  found  to  contain  three  thousand  and  fourteen  acres, 
of  which  sixty-nine  are  in  Dunster  Park,  and  partly 
covered  with  timber;  of  the  remainder  one  thousand 
and  seventy-seven  acres  are  uncultivated  commons ;  one 
of  which  is  called  the  Salt  Marsh,  on  which  the  ancient 
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burgesses  of  Dunster  had  a  right  each  to  depasture 
nine  ewes  and  a  ram ;  and  the  rest  arable,  meadow, 
pasture,  and  wood-land.  The  arable  lands  are  of  varied 
qualities,  from  very  good  to  very  bad  ;  the  meadows 
are  mostly  watered  and  are  generally  good ;  and  the 
pasture  lands,  which  are  principally  the  marshes  near 
the  sea,  are  of  fair  quality.  Collinson,  in  his  History 
of  the  County  of  Somerset,  says  "  The  lands  of  this 
parish  are  generally  pasture  and  meadow,  and  in  good- 
ness equal  to  most  in  the  kingdom ;  particularly  the 
vale  east  of  the  castle,  and  the  rich  common,  containing 
five  hundred  acres,  lying  by  the  sea  side*  This  com- 
mon is  overflowed  by  the  high  spring  tides,  and  thereby 
rendered  uncommonly  fertile.*9  This  statement  is  de- 
cidedly wrong,  the  vale  which  is  east  of  the  castle  is  in 
the  parish  of  Carhampton.  The  rich  common  he  talks 
of,  is  called  the  Salt  Marsh,  and  measures  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  acres ;  so  far  from  being  fertilized  by 
the  overflowing  erf  the  high  spring  tides,  it  is  seriously 
injured  by  their  doing  so,  and  in  its  present  state  is  of 
very  little  value  to  any  one.  Nearly  all  the  burgesses' 
rights  of  pasturage  have  been  lost  for  want  of  exercis- 
ing them ;  and  when  the  above  survey  was  made,  not 
more  than  three  or  four  persons  claimed  such  burgess 
rights.  The  original  deed  of  this  grant,  by  the  lord 
John  de  Mohun,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  John 
Fownes  Luttrell,  esq.  If,  as  could  easily  be  done,  and 
at  an  expense  not  exceeding  £500,  the  sea  were  kept 
from  overflowing  this  Salt  Marsh,  it  would  be  worth,  at 
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this  time,  50*.  per  acre,  while,  in  its  present  state,  it 
would  be  dear  at  5*.  In  Mr*  Billingsley's  Agricultural 
Survey  of  Somersetshire,  he  says  *  "  On  the  demesne 
of  J.  F.  Luttrell,  esq.  of  Dunster  Castle,  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  a  convertible  course  of  tillage,  is  manured  with 
water.  The  usual  rotation  of  crops  is,  1st,  wheat 
on  the  ley ;  2nd,  turnips ;  3rd,  barley  and  artificial 
grasses.  It  is  then  suffered  to  remain  in  pasture  two 
years ;  and  during  that  time  it  is,  at  stated  intervals,  re- 
gularly flooded  by  a  stream  descending  from  the  adja- 
cent hills.  This  course  is  then  renewed,  and  this  has 
been  the  constant  practice  for  many  years.  The  pro* 
duce  has  been  in  general  very  considerable,  viz.  of 
wheat  40  or  50  bushels,  and  of  barley  50  or  60  bushels 
per  acre."  This  tract,  the  vale  to  the  east  of  the  castle 
in  Carhampton  parish,  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many 
years,  laid  down  to  grass;  and  is  become  excellent 
watered  meadows  or  rich  pastures,  proving  the  truth 
of  a  remark  made  by  that  gentleman  in  the  same  work, 
that  "  If  we  appreciate  land  by  its  capacity  to  keep  stock 
throughout  the  year,  watered  meadows  are  invaluable.9' 
There  is  a  rabbit  warren  on  a  long  narrow  strip  of 
ground  lying  between  the  marshes  and  the  sea,  on  which 
is  a  warren  house,  and  a  brick  kiln;  it  is  about  one 
hundred  acres,  has  a  stake  net  fishery  belonging  to  it, 
and  forms  a  part  of  the  Hundred  of  Brewton.  It  is 
probable  that  it  once  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  that 
place,  founded  by  the  Mohuns.    The  river,  which  is 

»  p.  266. 
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described  in  our  account  of  Cutcombe,  as  coming  from 
Dunkery,  runs  through  a  part  of  this  parish,  and,  after 
going  under  four  stone  bridges,  and  turning  two  mills 
in  it,  divides  it,  for  a  considerable  distance,  from  the 
parish  of  Carhampton,  passes  under  two  more  stone 
bridges,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  a  place  called  the 
Hone.  Among  the  family  and  material  records  at 
Dunster  Castle,  there  is  a  broken  plea,  supposed  by 
Mr.  Prynne  to  belong  to  the  twelfth  of  Elizabeth,  "  of 
the  Attorney  General's  concerning  Dunster  Haven," 
which  must  have  been  the  mouth  of  this  river,  "within 
the  manor  of  Dunster,  that  it  always  belonged  to 
Thomas  Luttrell  and  his  ancestors,  who  took  the  profits 
thereof."  It  is  not  now,  nor  has  it  beenfor  many  years, 
used  as  a  haven.  Many  salmon  pass  up  this  river  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  to  spawn,  and  in  the  summer  great 
numbers  of  the  young  fish,  called  here  shorlahds,  pass 
down ;  many  of  them,  however,  never  reach  the  sea, 
being  caught  by  the  farmer  s  servants,  when  changing 
the  course  of  the  waters  of  the  river  to  irrigate  the  lands ; 
mullet  are  also  found  a  little  way  up  the  Hone.  The 
shore  is  flat,  the  beach  is  composed  of  sand  and  pebbles, 
and  is  often  muddy,  but  near  Minehead  becomes  fine 
and  firm. 

The  principal  hills  in  this  parish  are  Grabbist  or 
Grabhurst,01  Croydon, and  Gallox  Hill;  between  the  first 
and  the  two  last  is  the  vale  of  Avill,  being  the  commence* 

"  Grabhurst,  from  the  Meso-Gothic  Graba,  the  same  as  the  Latin/atM,  a 
moat  or  trench,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  kyrtt,  a  wood— that  ig,  the  entrenched 
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merit  of  that  valley  which  we  described  in  our  general 
account  of  the  hundred,  as  passing  down  on  the  south- 
side  of  the  former.  At  the  entrance  of  this  valley, 
upon  a  circular  base  of  about  ten  acres,  stands  the  Torr 
on  which  Dunster  Castle  is  built ;  it  is  a  conical  hill 
of  considerable  altitude,  of  which  we  shall  give  a  full 
description  when  speaking  of  the  castle.  At  its  foot 
to  the  north  and  west  is  the  borough,  post,  and  market 
town  of  Dunster.  It  is  distant  from  Minehead  two 
miles  and  a  half;  from  London,  one  hundred  and 
•  sixty-tw6 ;  from  Bridgwater,  twenty-four ;  from  Taun- 
ton, twenty-two ;  and  from  Bristol,  by  way  of  Bridg- 
water, sixty ;  but  there  is  a  road  six  or  seven  miles 
nearer  by  leaving  the  coach  road  at  Putsham,  crossing 
the  Parret  at  Combwich  ferry,  and  entering  the  coach 
road  again  at  Paulet.  This  road  is  much  used  by 
drovers  and  cattle  dealers. 

The  town  of  Dunster  consists  principally  of  four 
streets,  viz.  Fore  Street,  formerly  called  North  Street, 
Church  Street,  West  Street,  and  Water  or  Gallox 
Street.  There  were  more  formerly,  and  the  following 
often  occur  in  old  feoffments :  St.  Thomas's  Street,  St. 
George's  Street,  and  the  Bailey,  that  is  the  vicinity  of 
the  castle.  An  old  wooden  town  hall,  and  a  long  range 
of  shops  and  shambles,  formerly  occupied  the  middle  of 
the  Fore  Street,  so  called  from  its  situation  in  front  of 
the  castle ;  but  they  were  taken  down  in  1825,  and 
a  new .  and  convenient  market-house  built  by  John 
Fownes  Luttrell,  esq.  in  a  line  with  the  eastern  side  of 
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the  street.  Many  of  the  timbers  of  the  old  market-house 
when  taken  down,  were  found  to  have  been  perforated 
by  cannon  balls.  At  the  northenendof  thes  treet,  an  oc- 
tagonal buiUing,  formerly  the  yarn  market,  still  remains; 
it  is  a  carious  structure  of  wood  covered  with  slates, 
one  of  its  timbers  has  been  pierced  by  a  cannon  shot 
from  the  castle*  The  streets  are  macadamized  or  paved, 
and  there  are  some  good  houses  here ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  town  is  very  irregularly  built,  many  of 
the  houses  are  low  and  thatched,others  have  penthouses 
over  their  doors  and  windows,  and  some  have  their 
chimneys  towards  the  street;  yet  nearly  all  of  them  are 
rough  cast  and  white-washed,  and  have  a  clean  and 
comfortable  appearance;  their  number  is  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty.  Here  is  an  excellent  inn,  which 
tradition  says  was  once  a  religious  house ;  it  is  called  the 
Luttrell  Arms.  From  the  garden,  and  its  eastern  win- 
dows, are  fine  views  both  of  the  sea  and  land.  There  are 
four  other  ions,  and  twelve  or  thirteen  shops.  No  trade 
is  now  carried  on  here,  save  such  as  is  usual  in  agricul- 
tural districts ;  but  once  it  was  considerably  engaged 
in  tbe  manufacture  of  kersey  cloths*  The  inhabitants 
have  a  tradition  that  twenty-four  master  clothiers  from 
hence  used  to  attend  the  fairs  of  Bristol  and  Exeter. 
The  cloths  called  Dunsters,  are  mentioned  in  an  Aet  of 
Parliament  of  James  I.  chap.  2;  which  enacts  "That 
every  broad  cloth,  commonly  called  Tanntons,  Bridg- 
waters,  and  Dunstert,  made  in  the  western  part  of 
Somersetshire,  or  elsewhere,  of  like  making,  shall  con* 
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tain,  being  thoroughly  wet,  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
yards,  and  in  breadth  seven  quarter*  of  a  yard  at  the 
least,  and  being  well  scoured,  thicked,  milled,  and 
fully  dried,  shall  weigh  thirty  pounds  the  cloth  at 
least/'  The  only  memorials  that  now  remain  of  the 
trade  in  this  place  are,  some  fulling  mills,  in  a  state  of 
decay,  the  ruins  of  a  factory  at  Frackford,  the  parochial 
books,  and  the  terraces  on  the  south-side  of  Grabhurst, 
where  the  tenter  racks  for  drying  the  cloths  stood. 
A  fair  is  held  here  on  Whit-Monday,  and  the  market  is 
on  Friday.  It  was  once  the  most  considerable  one  in 
the  western  part  of  the  county ;  at  that  time  the  female 
inmates  of  farm  houses,  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  dis~ 
tiictB,  from  the  mistress  to  the  apprentice  maid,  and  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  labourers,  were  employed, 
when  not  occupied  about  their  household  affairs  or 
farms,  in  spinning  their  master's  wool  into  yarn  by 
hand,  which  was  regularly  carried  to  this  market,  and 
sold  to  the  clothiers  here,  and  others  who  came  from  Old 
Cleeve,  Williton,  Putsham,  Wiveliscombe,  and  other 
places,  who  constantly  attended  to  purchase  it.  Dealers 
in  such  articles  as  were  then  generally  bought  by  for- 
mers, also  used  to  attend,  and  from  them,  and  the 
shops,  they  purchased  such  things  as  they  wanted  for 
their  families  and  farms.  It  is  not  for  the  writer  of 
such  a  work  as  this  to  enter  into  general  or  local 
politics,  bnt  the  statement  of  a  few  facts,  the  conse* 
quence  of  one  or  both  cannot  be  amiss.  At  the  time 
we  are  speaking  of,  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  years 
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since,  the  farms  were  generally  small ;  botchers'  meat 
'  ranged  from  \$d.  to  2$d.  per  lb. ;  wheat  averaged  about 
4s.  per  bushel ;  and  the  labourer's  wages  were  the  same 
then  as  now,  1*.  per  day,  except  that  most  farmers  now 
allow  their  labourers  to  have  a  certain  quantity  of 
grist  corn  for  the  consumption  of  their  families,  for 
6s.  per  bushel,  whatever  price  it  reaches  in  the  market; 
but  when  wheat  is  l*.or  2s.  a  bushel  above  that  price, 
it  is  of  very  little  benefit  to  some  labourers,  whose 
masters  let  them  have  grist  corn  of  very  inferior  qua- 
lity. At  that  time  the  landlords  paid  the  parochial  and 
other  taxes,  but  they  were  not  then  teazed  every  rent 
day  for  abatement.  Neither  did  the  parish  rates  then 
bear  any  thing  like  the  same  proportion  to  the  rent 
which  they  do  now.  In  a  parish  where  the  lands, 
about  eighty  years  since,  averaged  about  \7s.  or  18*. 
per  acre  per  annum,  the  poors'  rates  were  about  £70 
a  year;  the  average  value  of  the  same  parish  is  now 
about  30s.  per  acre,  and  the  poors9  rates  range  between 
£500  and  £600  a  year.  At  that  time  none  were  idle 
who  could  and  would  work.  At  this  time  many  per- 
sons, especially  women  and  children,  cannot  get  any 
one  to  employ  them  half  their  time.  The  race  of  the 
old  English  small  farmer,  of  the  time  we  are  speaking, 
is  now,  in  many  places,  nearly  extinct;  the  work  of 
his  farm  was  generally  done  by  himself,  his  family,  and 
jobbing  workmen,  to  whom  he  paid  good  wages,  while 
the  work  on  the  large  farms  was  performed  by  constant 
Is.  a  day  labourers ;  a  scanty  subsistence  for  whose 
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families  was  made  up  from  the  poors'  rates,  to  which 
the  small  farmer  was  an  equal  contributor  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  his  farm,  so  that  he  had  actually,  not 
only  to  support  all  who  laboured  on  his  own  little  farm, 
but  to  assist  in  maintaining  those  who  worked  on  the 
larger  farm  of  his  more  fortunate  neighbour.  To  speak 
plainly,  he  helped  to  pay  the  great  farmers'  wages. 
The  major  part  of  the  descendants  of  this  race  of  men 
have  merged  into  the  mass  of  common  labourers;  some 
few  have  advanced  to  the  rank  of  large  farmers,  and. 
others  have  emigrated  to  distant  countries.  The  la- 
bourers of  that  day  made  it  their  laudable  boast  and 
pride  "  that  they  had  never  had  any  thing  from  the 
poor's  rates,"  "  no  help  from  the  parish."  The  same 
class  of  the  present  day  endeavour  to  get  as  much  as 
they  can  from  the  parish  officers,  they  go  to  the  parish 
on  the  slightest  occasion,  and  often  without  any  oc- 
casion at  all.  The  young  labourers  of  that  day  had  a 
chance  by  industry  in  their  youth,  and  by  keeping  from 
an  early  matrimonial  engagement  of  saving  enough  to 
take  a  small  farm,  and  provide  comfortably  for  old  age. 
The  young  labourers  of  the  present  day  have  no  hope 
but  the  poors9  rates,  they  often  get  married  very  young, 
and  before  they  have  made  any  provision  for  that  state, 
and,  as  their  family  increases,  so  does  the  charge  on 
the  parochial  funds.  But  we  must  return  from  this 
digression  to  Dunster  market,  which  is  now  dwindled 
to  almost  nothing ;  three  or  four  butchers  and  two 
or  three  country-women  with  baskets  of  poultry  and 

c  c 
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butter,  are  the  only  vendors  that  now  attend  this  once 
celebrated  market;  except  on  afew Fridays  mthespriag^ 
when  farmers  purchase  their  artificial  grass  seeds,  then, 
as  a  very  old  inhabitant  once  remarked,  "it  has  a  child- 
like  resemblance  of  what  it  once  was." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  charter  of  the  Lord 
Reginald  de  Mohan,  granting  this  market  and  fair  to 
the  burgesses  of  Dunster. 

"  Know  all  men,  present  and  to  come,  that  I,  Re- 
ginald de  Mohun,  have  given,  granted,  and  by  this  my 
present  charter  confirmed,  to  Hugh  Rondevin,  Robert 
Luke,  Robert  Hunter,  Roger  Priver,  Robert  Chipera, 
and  Simon  Cox,  my  burgesses  of  Dunster,  and  their 
heirs,  to  have  and  to  hold  for  ever,  of  me  and  my  heirs, 
a  fair  and  market  in  the  street  called  North  Street, 
freely,  quietly,  and  wholly,  without  removal  or  im- 
pediment by  me  or  my  heirs.    On  account  of  this  grant 
and  concession  from  me  and  my  heirs  to  them  and  their 
heirs,  to  hold  for  ever,  the  aforesaid  burgesses  have 
given  to  me  one  tun  of  wine  of  the  price  of  forty  shil- 
lings, as  an  acknowledgment  thereof.    And  for  the 
assurance  of  these  things,  I  have  affixed  my  seal  to 
this  writing,  these  being  witnesses  :  the  Lord  John  de 
Reigny ;  Rogo  Fits  Simon;  William  Everard;  Richard 
de  Holne;   Roger  Pollard;  Robert  de   Cogstane;; 
Geoffrey  de  Kytenore;  Geoffrey  de  Luocombe^  and 
others. 

The  seal  is  of  green  wax,  with  the  arms  of  Mohan, 
Chiles,  a  dexter  arm,  habited  with  a  maunch,  JBnnine, 
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the  hand  holding  a  fleur  de  lys,  Or,  and  circumscribed, 
SIGILL.    REGINALDS    DE.  MOHUN. 

The  following  three  charters  were  granted  to  the 
burgesses  of  Dunster,  by  the  Lord  John  de  Mohun, 
who  died  in  the  fourth  of  Edward  III.,  (1329.) 

I.  To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  John 
de  Mohun,  greeting  in  the  Lord.  Know  ye  that  in 
consideration  of  twenty  shillings  in  silver  paid  to  me 
in  hand,  I  have  granted  and  confirmed,  and  for  ever  for 
me  and  my  heirs  quit-claimed,  to  all  the  burgesses  of 
my  town  of  Dunster,  and  their  heirs,  all  the  liberties 
to  the  same  town,  which  the  lord  Reginald  de  Mohnn, 
my  grandfather,  formerly  gave  arid  granted  by  his  char- 
ter to  the  said  burgesses  and  their  heirs,  in  like  man- 
ner as  the  said  charter  in  all  points  testifies,  without 
any  claim  being  otherwise  made  thereupon.  I  also 
grant  to  the  said  burgesses  and  their  heirs  that  they 
may  choose  one  fitting  and  faithful  persori  as  bailiff  of 
the  said  borough,  to  receive,  present,  and  faithfully 
answer  for  all  attachments  made  within  the  said 
borough.  And  if  the  said  bailiff  for  the  time  being 
shall  misconduct  himself  against  the  said  lord,  or  the 
said  burgesses,  or  their  heirs,  he  the  said  bailiff  shall 
make  satisfaction  to  his  lord,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  borough;  and  the  said  burgesses  in  bis  place 
may  choose  another  fitting  person  as  bailiff  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  lord. 

In  testimony  of  which  to  this  present  charter  I  have 
affixed  my  seal,  these  being  witnesses ;  the  lord  John 
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de  Breteshe,  knight ;  Philip  de  Luccombe ;  Richard 
de  CJoudesham  ;  John  de  Holne ;  Geoffrey  de  Kyte- 
nore ;  Geoffrey  le  Tort ;  William  Everard ;  William 
Pyron ;  Robert  de  Laputte,  and  others. 

II.  To  all  &c,  John  de  M ohun,  Lord  of  Dunster, 
greeting  in  the  Lord.  Know  all  men  that  I  have 
given,  granted,  and  released  for  myself  and  my  heirs 
and  all  other  the  lords  of  Dunster,  to  the  custodes  and 
bailiffs  of  Dunster,  and  all  the  burgesses  of  my  town 
of  Dunster,  existing  for  ever,  twenty  flagons  of  beer, 
oat  of  the  twenty-four  formerly  due  to  me  from  any 
brewery.  I  will  also  and  grant  for  me  and  my  heirs, 
and  all  other  the  said  lords,  to  the  custodes  and  bailiffs 
whosoever  tbey  may  be,  that  henceforth  we  will  not 
take  or  retain  from  the  brewery  of  any  person  in  the 
said  town,  other  than  the  said  four  flagons  of  beer,  as 
I  used  to  have  them  according  to  the  custom  of  former 
times,  and  those  flagons  of  beer  which  the  bailiffs  find 
for  sale  at  the  time  of  any  inquisition.92 

In  testimony  of  which,  these  are  witnesses ;  the  lord 
Henry  de  Glastori,  knt. ;  Ralph  le  Tort ;  Geoffrey  de 
Locumbe ;  William  de  Kytenore ;  William  de  Holne ; 
Robert  Everard  ;  Geoffrey  de  Avill,  and  others. 

Given  at  Dunster,  on  the  Sunday  next  after  the 
feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  II. 

III.  To  all,  &c,  John  de  Mohun,  lord  of  Dunster, 

93  Warranty  against  all  persons. 
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greeting.  Know  that  we  have  received  of  my  bur- 
gesses of  the  town  of  Dunster,  forty  pounds,  in  the 
which  sum  they  were  bound  to  me,  for  the  tolls  of 
things  sold  in  the  said  town,  which  sum  of  forty  pounds 
we  acknowledge  to  have  been  well  and  lawfully  paid, 
and  the  aforesaid  burgesses  and  their  heirs  to  be  for 
ever  quit.  Given  at  Dunster  the  Monday  next  before 
the  feast  of  St.  Margaret,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  II. 

The  seal  is  the  arms  of  Mohun ;  Or,  a  cross  engrailed, 
sable.  The  circumscription,  SI.  JOHANNIS  DE 
MOVN. 


King  Edward  III.,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
(1327),  addressed  the  following  warrant  to  the  bailiffs 
of  Dunster,  and  to  the  mayors  and  bailiffs  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  in  the  kingdom. 

"The  king  to  his  faithful  the  bailiffs  of  Dunster, 
greeting.93 

"  Forasmuch  as  we  will  not  that  any  abbot,  prior, 
brother  of  the  order  of  friars  preachers,  minors,  of 
Mount  Carmel,  or  any  other  religious  person,  of  what- 
soever condition  or  state  existing,  shall  take  himself 
ont  of  our  kingdom  in  these  days  without  our  special 
licence ; 

"  We  command  you  that  you  do  not  permit  any 


*  Clans.  R.  1  Edw.  III.  p.  1.  m.  15.  d.  in  Turr.  Loud.— Friers,  voL  11. 
p.  701.  edit.  1821. 
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religious  person  of  this  description  to  depart  out  of  the 
said  kingdom  by  the  aforesaid  sea-port,  without  licence 
as  aforesaid. 

"  Witness  the  king  at  Huntingdon,  the  3rd  of  April, 
1327." 


In  the  twenty-ninth  of  Henry  II.  (1183)  Richard, 
provost  of  Dunster,  was  amerced  in  the  King's  Ex- 
chequer in  the  sum  of  lOfc.  8d.  for  exporting  corn  out 
of  England  without  licence.*4 

In  the  twentieth  of  Edward  HI.  Dunster  was  rated 
to  furnish  three  armed  men  for  the  wars."  And  four 
years  afterward  the  bailiffs  of  the  same  town  were  or- 
dered to  send  to  the  king's  army  one  man  at  arms.96 

By  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  thirty-sixth  of  Ed- 
ward III.  (1362)  it  was  found  that  it  would  not  be  to 
the  damage  of  the  king  to  grant  licence  to  William  le 
Tailleur,  of  Dunster,  and  Thomas  de  Rivers,  to  enable 
them  to  enfeoff  the  commonalty  of  the  town  of  Dun- 
ster, with  one  messuage  and  twenty-four  acres  of  land, 
&c.  in  Carhampton,  to  hold  to  them  and  their  succes- 
sors, burgesses  of  the  said  town  for  ever. 


In  1535,  the  monastery  of  Old  Cleeve  had  certain 
annual  rents  issuing  out  of  Dunster,  amounting  to 

M  Richardus  Propositus  dc  Dunestore  r.  c.  de  106*.  $d.  pro  blado  mtao 
extra  Angliam.— Mag.  Rot.  29  Hen.  2.  rot.  3.  Dors,  et  Sinners. 
M  Rymer,  Faedera,  vol.  5.  p.  493.  "  Ibid.  24  Edw.  3. 
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£4  Ts.  out  of  which  there  was  paid  to  Dunster  Castle 
4*.  for  the  fee  of  Henry  Dovell  the  bailiff,  6*.  8d.  and 
in  alms  distributed  for  the  souls  of  the  family  of  Pyro 
and  other  founders,  17*.  yearly-97 


Anciently,  like  other  places  under  castle  ward,  Dun- 
ster assumed  the  name  of  a  borough ;  and  the  burgesses 
possessed  certain  lands,  and  had  a  common  seal.  It 
formerly  sent  members  to  parliament,  but  we  only  re- 
tain the  names  of  two  of  its  representatives,  namely, 
Walter  Maurice  and  Thomas  Cartere,  who  were  re- 
turned in  the  thirty-fourth  of  Edward  III.  (1360.)  It 
also  enjoyed  other  boroogb  privileges  in  the  same  reign. 
These  rights  are  now  lost.  A  part  of  the  parish  of 
Dunster,  at  and  near  the  villages  of  Stanton  and  Al- 
combe,  is  within  the  borough  of  Minehead,  and  the 
householders  who  reside  there  vote  at  the  election  of 
members  to  serve  in  parliament  for  that  borough. 

On  Gallox,  or  Gallows  Hill,  in  that  part  of  the  park 
which  is  in  this  parish,  there  is  a  circular  entrenched 
camp,  with  a  rampart  of  earth  and  a  fosse,  supposed  to 
be  British. 

On  the  21st  of  Feb.  1735,  a  transport,  coming  from 
Ireland  with  troops,  was  wrecked  off  this  coast,  and 
nineteen  soldiers,  a  boy,  and  two  women  were  taken 
up  dead  in  this  parish,  and  buried  in  the  churchyard 
the  next  day. 

«  Valor  Eccktlwt. 
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Dunster  is  said  to  have  been  a  place  of  great  note, 
and  a  fortress  of  the  West  Saxon  Kings.  Its  original 
name,  Torre?*  signified  a  fortified  tower,  but  in  suc- 
ceeding ages  it  was  called  Dvnestorre,  the  tower  of  the 
hill,  and  by  contraction  Dunster,  the  additional  dun, 
implying  a  ridge  of  mountains  stretching  out  length- 
wise on  the  sea  coast. 

In  this  parish  are  three  hamlets :  Alcombe,  Marsh, 
and  Stanton,  and  besides  the  manor  of  Dunster,  which 
belongs  to  John  Fownes  Luttrell,  esq.  and  has  always 
been  an  appendage  to  the  castle,  there  arc  three  other 
manors,  Alcombe,  Stanton,  and  Avill. 


In  1776,  the  money  expended  in  this  parish  on  ac- 
count of  the  poor,  was  £238  5*.  7d.;  and  in  1785, 
£206  12s.  In  1803,  the  money  raised  by  the  parish 
rates  was  £518  10s.  at  3*.  Ad.  in  the  pound. 

In  1814,  the  estimated  annual  value  of  the  real  pro- 
perty in  this  parish,  as  assessed  to  the  property  tax, 
was — 

In  the  tithing  of  Dunster £1886 

In  the  tithing  of  Avill    553 

£2439 

M  Tor  is  a  primitive  word,  and  1b  enumerated  by  Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  List  of 
Radicals.  It  signifies  either  a  hill  or  a  tower,  and  many  places  in  Greece  had 
it  in  their  composition.  It  was  sometimes  expressed  Tar,  as  in  Gibraltar. 
Towers  of  old  were  frequently  light-houses,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
the  Torre  here  mentioned  was  an  ancient  fire-tower  or  light-house  for  the 
guidance  of  the  navigation  of  the  great  estuary  of  the  Severn. 
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In  1818,  the  county  rate  was — 

For  the  tithing  of  Dunster £1  19    3£ 

For  the  tithing  of  Avill Oil     6J 

2  10    9f 

The  land-tax  charged  upon 

The  tithing  of  Dunster,  is    . .  £105     7     9 
And  upon  that  of  Avill    ....        32  15    4 

£138    3     1 

According  to  Mr.  Collinson,  the  number  of  houses 
in  the  parish  in  1791,  was  190,  and  of  inhabitants  about 
850,  many  houses  being  then  unoccupied.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  there  were  nearly  400 
houses  here. 

In  the  year  1801,  this  parish,  including  the  before- 
mentioned  hamlets,  contained  183  inhabited  houses ; 
36  uninhabited  houses :  772  persons,  namely,  370 
males,  (of  whom  115  were  employed  in  agriculture) 
and  402  females. 

In  the  Population  Abstract  of  1821,  the  return  for 
Dunster  stands  thus : — 

Houses  inhabited 179 

Uninhabited    9 

Building   0 

Families 183 

Of  whom  were  employed 

In  agriculture     84 

In  trade 78 

All  others 21 
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Persons  895: — vis. 

Males 484. 

Females*.  .    , 461 

Increase  in  20  years 123 

In  1815,  there  were  one  hundred  and  twelve  poor 
in  this  parish;  and  in  1776,  there  was  a  work-hoase 
which  would  accommodate  thirty  persons. 

In  the  parochial  returns  relating  to  the  education  of 
the  poor,  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  18 18, 
the  Rev.  G.  HL  Leigh  stated  that  there  is  no  school  in 
this  parish,  and  that  the  poorer  classes  would  be  grate- 
ful for  any  means  of  education  afforded  them. 


CHARITABLE   DONATIONS. 

In  the  Fifteenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Charities,  printed  in  1826,  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  there  is  the  following  account  of  charitable 
donations  made  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Donster  :— 

"  There  appears  to  be  a  sum  of  £800  belonging  to 
this  parish,  but  how  this  money  has  been  derived,  can- 
not, now,  with  any  certainty  be  collected. 

"  It  has  been  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  Luttrell 
family  of  Dunster  Castle,  for  a  very  long  period.  An 
entry  respecting  this  money  is  found  in  the  overseer's 
book  of  this  parish,  for  the  year  1752,  to  the  following 
effect : — 'At  a  vestry  held  in  the  parish  church  of  Dun- 
ster, the  26th  June,  1752,  according  to  public  notice 
given  for  that  purpose ;  it  is  unanimously  agreed,  that 
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the  sum  of  £800  charity  money /reputed  to  he  given  hy 
Francis  Eld,  esquire,  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  said  parish, 
shall  continue  in  the  hands  of  Henry  Fownes  Luttrell, 
esq.  he  paying  for  the  loan  of  the  same,  the  sum  of 
£3  10s.  for  every  £100  hy  the  year,  until  the  same 
shall  he  fully  satisfied  and  paid.9 

In  a  subsequent  page  of  the  same  book,  the  following 
receipt  is  entered: — €€ Received  the  21st  of  October, 
1768,  of  Henry  Fownes  Luttrell,  esq.  by  payment  of 
George  Gale,  £27  4*.  8d.  for  one  year's,  wanting  ten 
days,  interest  of  £800  in  his  hands,  belonging  to  the 
poor  of  the  parish  of  Dunster,  and  due  the  8th  instant, 
when  the  Dunster  Castle  estate  was  discharged  from 
the  said  debt;  and  the  parishioners,  at  a  vestry  held  for 
that  purpose,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1764,  agreed  to 
leave  the  said  principal  ntoney  in  the  haAds  of  the  said 
Mr.  Luttrell,  and  took  his  bond  for  the  same,  dated  the 
said  8th  day  then  instant,  October,  at  three  and  a  half 
per  cent. ;  I  say  received  the  above  £27  4$.  Sd.  for  the 
use  of  the  poor  of  the  said  parish  of  Dunster,-— John 
Qroves." 

The  above-mentioned  bond  was  cancelled  in  the  year 
1817,  and  a  fresh  boyd  taken  from  John  Fownes  Lut- 
trell, esq.  the  executor  of  the  above-named  obligor, 
dated  the  24th  of  March  in  that  year;  upon  which  said 
last-mentioned  security  the  said  sum  still  remains 
invested. 

The  first  entry  of  any  payment  of  interest  upon  the 
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said  sum  of  £800  is  made  in  the  overseer's  book  for 
the  year  1743 ;  and  from  that  time,  the  interest  of  the 
said  principal  sum  appears  to  have  been  regularly  re- 
ceived and  brought  to  account  by  the  overseers  of  the 
said  parish,  together  with  the  poor  rates,  as  general 
parish  stock* 


MRS.   PYNCOMBES   CHARITY. 

This  parish  is  one  of  the  places  where  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Pyncombe"  had  property,  and  as  such  became  entitled 
to  a  portion  of  her  bounty,  as  directed  by  her.1 

Mrs.  Pyncombe  having  but  a  very  small  property  in 
Danster,  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  sufficient  to 
give  the  relief,  under  her  bounty,  to  one  poor  person 
only  in  that  parish.  The  treasurer  to  the  trustees  is 
Mr.  Charter,  of  Bishop's  Lydeard,  who  states,  that  for 
twenty  years,  during  which  period  he  has  held  the  above 

"  There  were  two  families  in  Devonshire  of  the  name  of  Pyncombe,  one  of 
South-Molton,  and  the  other  of  Welsbear.  The  Pynoombes  of  Welsbear  be- 
came extinct  in  1672,  when  one  of  the  co-heiresses  married  into  the  family  of 
Tucker.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Pyncombe,  the  last  of  this  branch,  who  died  unmar- 
ried about  1730,  left  a  considerable  estate  for  the  augmentation  of  poor 
benefices,  the  endowment  of  schools,  and  other  charitable  purposes.  A  detailed 
account  of  these  benefactions  will  be  found  in  the  Third  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charities,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
William  Pyncombe,  the  last  of  the  South-Molton  branch,  died  in  169  . 

The  Pyncombes  bore  for  tjieir  arms— Per  Pale,  GtUet  and  Azure,  three 
helmets,  Argent.— Crest,  A  Cubit  Arm,  issuing,  vested,  Vert,  trimmed  and 
gloved,  Or,  holding  a  spear,  proper,  the  head,  Argent.— Lysonb'b  Devon,  part  I. 
p.  208. 

i  See  the  Third  Report  on  Charities,  p.  55. 
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office,  he  has  paid  that  sum  to  a  poor  widow  of  Dun- 
ster  parish,  and  that  as  far  as  he  can  trace,  this  has  been 
the  practice.0 


The  living  of  Dnnster  is  in  the  deanery  of  the  same 
name,  and  although  called  in  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus 
and  by  Ecton  and  Bacon,  a  vicarage,  is  a  stipendiary 
curacy,  and  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  £4  13s.  4d. 
which  is  the  same  sum  that  the  prior  of  Dunster  allowed 
the  stipendiary  vicar  in  1535.  In  1292,  this  church 
was  valued  at  twelve  marks.  The  clear  yearly  value 
was  certified  to  the  governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty 
at  £9  lfo.  In  17 17,  Sir  Hugh  Stewkley  was  the 
impropriator  of  the  great  tithes  and  patron  of  the  living. 
It  was  afterward  in  the  patronage  of  Lord  Stawel,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  last  lord  in  1825,  it  passed  to  his 
only  daughter  and  heiress,  Lady  Sherborne,  whose 
husband,  Lord  Sherborne,  sold  it  to  the  present  John 
Fownes  Luttrell,  esq.  in  whom  the  presentation  now 
is.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Fownes  Luttrell  is  the  present 
incumbent.  Mr.  Luttrell  pays  the  curate  £20  per 
annum;  and  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  produces  about 
£20  a  year  more,  besides  the  surplice  fees. 

There  was  an  ordination  of  the  vicarage  of  Dunster 
made  by  Bishop  Oliver  King,  which  was  afterward 
cancelled;  and  anew  one  made  in  1512,  by  Bishop 
Hadrian  de  Castello,  which  appointed  that  the  vicar 
and  his  successors  should  have  their  commons  and 
repasts,  and  a  fire  in  the  winter  season,  with  the  prior 
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of  the  cell  of  Duuster,  and  with  the  monks  at  their 
table,  sitting  next  to  the  said  monks,  bat  never  getting 
higher;  at  the  sole  charge  and  expense  of  the  said  cell. 
And  that  he  should  likewise  receive  an  annual  stipend 
of  £4  from  the  prior,  and  should  have  a  chamber  ad- 
joining to  the  church-yard  of  the  parish  chnrch  of  Dun- 
ster,  together  with  a  certain  meadow,  and  a  rent  of 
two  shillings  for  the  use  of  certain  vats  belonging  to 
the  falling  business,  as  also  the  rent  of  two  shillings 
for  a  certain  house  of  ancient  time  belonging  and  ap- 
pertaining to  the  vicars.  And  that  he  should  likewise 
have  all  the  contingent  contributions  of  the  parishion- 
ers for  the  rehearsing  and  publishing  the  bead-roll/ 
after  the  service  of  high  mass  in  the  church  of  Dunster 
every  Lord's  day;8 


DUNSTER   CHURCH. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  George,  and  is  built 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  consisting  of  a  transept,  chancel, 
nave,  side  ailes,  and  a  tower.  It  is  a  large  gothic 
structure,  being  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  in 
length,  and  fifty-five  in  breadth.  The  transept  now 
serves  as  the  chancel,  and  is  separated  from  the  nave 
by  an  elegant  oak  screen,  about  eleven  feet  high,  for- 

*  The  bead-roU  was  a  list  of  those  persons,  whether  grandees,  benefactors, 
or  brethren,  whose  names  were  to  be  mentioned  in  the  public  prayers  of  the 
-chnrch.  This  list  or  roll  was  read  over  to  prepare  the  audience  for  such  a 
commemoration. 
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merly  supporting  the  rood  loft,  and  ornamented  with 
finely-carved  vine  branches]  and  grapes,,  and.  in  .the 
upper  part  with  oak  leaves  and  branches.  This  screen 
contains  fourteen  arches  of  elaborate  tracery. 

The  stairs  leading  to  the  rood-loft,  are  in  a  turret  on 
the  south  side  of  the  church,  the  door-way  of  which 
is  now  walled  up. 

There  is  a  brass  chandelier  of  eighteen  lights,  in- 
scribed, "  Gaven  by  the  late  Jone  Brewer,  ten  pounds 
towards  this  branch.  John  Hossum,  Benj.  Escott, 
churchwardens,  1740." 

In  the  windows  of  the  north  aile  are  some  remains 
of  ancient  stained  glass,  namely,  the  head  of  St.  James 
of  Compostella ;  a  small  whole  length  of  a  king,  the 
head  defaced ;  the  arms  of  Luttrell,  Or,  abend  between 
six  martlets,  Sable,  and  an  abbot's  crozier,.  with  a 
scroll,  inscribed, 

m+  mtmtsttmt,  3Ufta#  ire  Cfttoa* 

The  name  of  WlUiam  Seylake  occurs  in  the  list  of 
abbots  of  Cleeve,  communicated  to  Tanner's  Notitia  by 
Browne  Willis :  and  he  was  probably  the  same  man, 
deriving  the  cognomen  of  Dunster  merely  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  a  usual  practice  with  the  religious. 
The  date  of  his  institution  being  1419,  and  his  death 
or  removal,  1421,  is  a  very  strong  argument  in  proof 
of  the  conjecture  respecting  the  building  of  the  church. 

On  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  transept  there  is 
a  niche  which  appears  to  have  contained  a  statue,  and 
on  the  east  side  of  the  transept  leading  into  the  south 
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aile  of  the  old  church,  there  is  a  fine  horse-shoe  shaped 
arch,  with  very  rich  carved  oak  gates,  which  the  late 
vicar,  Mr.  Leigh,  had  white  washed ! 

There  is  a  painting  over  the  communion  table  re- 
presenting the  crucifixion,  but  not  in  good  style,  by 
Mr.  Phelps.  The  nave  is  divided  into  three  ailes,  but 
that  on  the  north  does  not  extend  the  whole  length. 
The  south  aile  is  formed  by  four  small  clustered  co- 
lumns, supporting  five  bluntly  pointed  arches.  The 
windows  are  divided  into  three  lights  each ;  and  the 
tracery  in  the  upper  part  is  hexagonal,  or  of  that  style 
called  by  Mr.  Rickman,  perpendicular. 

The  chapcel  was  the  original  church  belonging  to 
the  priory,  and  was  also  used  by  the  vicar  for  the  cele- 
bration of  divine  service  till  the  year  1499,  when  a  dis- 
pute took  place  between  the  monks  and  the  parishion- 
ers. This  being  referred  to  the  abbot  of  Glastonbury, 
Dr.  Thomas  Gilbert,  and  Thomas  Tremayle,  as  arbi- 
trators, it  was  agreed  that  the  vicar  and  his  successors 
should  have  their  choir  distinct  from  that  of  the  prior 
and  monks,  to  be  erected  and  repaired ;  and,  if  it  should 
so  need,  to  be  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  the  parishioners, 
namely,  in  the  nave  of  the  church  at  the  altar  of  St. 
James  the  apostle,  which  is  situated  on  the  south-side 
of  the  door  leading  from  the  choir  of  the  monks  into 
the  nave  of  the  church.  This  part  is  now  called  the 
old  church,  and  has  a  north  and  south  aile,  formed  by 
very  bluntly  pointed  arches.  It  is  shut  up,  stripped  of 
all  its  furniture,  and  totally  neglected.     It  contains  a 
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number  of  fine  monumental  tombs  of  the  families  of 
Mohun  and  Luttrell,  which  are  now  perishing  with 
their  owners  in  the  dust,  and  exhibiting  a  strong  rebuke 
to  the  vanity  of  human  greatness. 

Oh !  that  the  voice  of  propriety  and  common  decency, 
the  voice  that  would  command  respect  to  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  place,  would  call  upon  the  living  to 
honour  the  remains  of  the  illustrious  dead,  then  should 
we  behold  the  chancel  of  Dunster  Church  restored  to 
its  former  venerable  appearance,  and  the  monuments 
of  two  once  baronial  families  renovated  by  a  judicious 
and  well-timed  expenditure.  The  restoration  of  the 
table  monument  of  the  Lord  John  de  Mohun  and  his 
lady,  and  of  their  effigies,  with  the  necessary  repara- 
tions of  those  of  the  Luttrells,  a  new  floor,  and  some 
other  repairs,  would  reflect  that  honour  upon  the  living 
which  we  are  so  justly  anxious  to  see  paid  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead. 

The  tower  is  ninety  feet  high,  rising  from  the  centre 
of  the  fabric,  or  at  the  intersection  of  the  cross,  and  is 
supported  by  four  massive  pillars.  It  is  embattled  at 
the  top,  and  has  low  broken  pinnacles  at  the  corners  ; 
it  contains  a  clock,  chimes,  which  play  the  1 13th  Psalm 
tune,  at  the  hours  of  one,  five,  and  nine ;  and  eight 
fine-toned  musical  bells,  the  oldest  of  which  bears  the 
date  1668,  and  the  newest  1782.  The  tenor  weighs 
twenty-two  cwt. 

It  is  the  generally-received  opinion  that  this  church 
was  built  by  King  Henry  VII.  in  reward  for  the  services 

DD 
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of  the  Dunster  men  at  the  battle  of  Boswortb  Field. 
I  will  not  stop  to  dispute  the  claim  to  valour  and  de- 
votion'of  the  Dunster  men  and  of  the  family  of  Luttrell 
to  the  house  of  Lancaster;  but  I  shall  certainly  dispute 
the  claim  of  Henry  VII.  to  be  considered  as  the  founder 
of  Dunster  Church.    The  opinion  here  alluded  to,  I 
think  had  its  rise  in  Warton's  Observations  on  Spen- 
ser's Fairy  Queen,  but  its  fallacy  will  be  easily  estimated 
by  the  attentive  observer  when  he  compares  the  plain, 
meagre,  and  clumsy  style  of  this  tower  with  the  finely- 
proportioned  and  delicately-ornamented  architecture  of 
the  first  period  of  the  Tudors.    There  is  nothing  in 
the  appearance  of  any  part  of  this  church  to  give  the 
slightest  authority  for  such  an  opinion ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  there  are  the  strongest  reasons  for  asserting 
that  it  was  erected  more  than  seventy  years  before  the 
accession  of  Henry  VII. ;  namely,  about  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  or  the  commencement  of  that 
of  Henry  VI.     In  the  year  1419,  (eighth  Henry  V.) 
William  Pynson,  by  his  last  will,  dated  on  Wednesday, 
the  feast  of  St.  Valentine  the  martyr,  bequeaths  his 
body  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  George  the 
martyr,  at  Dunster,  before  the  image  of  St.  Christopher ; 
and  also  left  forty  shillings  towards  the  new  bell-tower, 
and  twenty  shillings  towards  one  of  the  new  bells,  with 
six  shillings  and  eight-pence  towards  the  new  rood  loft 
in  the  said  church  [ad  opus  novi  solarii  Sancte  Crucis 
in  dicta  ecclesia.] 
But  the  date  of  the  building  of  the  tower  is  more 
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certainly  known  from  a  coeval  agreement  found  in  the 
church  a  few  years  ago,  and  endorsed  by  a  recent  hand ; 
"  The  building  of  the  tower  of  Dunster,  in  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI.  1443.  This 
building  was  undertaken  by  John  Marys,  of  Stogursey, 
Somerset,  and  an  engineer  from  Bristol,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  three  years."  The  indorsement  was  copied 
at  the  discovery  of  this  interesting  document,  but  the 
agreement  itself  has  unfortunately  been  mislaid.  When 
Mr.  Hamper,  of  Birmingham,  was  on  a  visit  to  his 
friend,  the  late  Rev.  G.  H.  Leigh,  of  Dunster,  in  1808, 
the  then  Mr.  Luttrell,  at  his  request,  examined  his 
papers  at  the  castle,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  this 
document,  but  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  it.4 
The  font  is  ancient.  It  is  octagonal  and  handsome, 
and  is  sculptured  on  the  sides  in  quatrefoils  alternately 
with  double  roses.  The  quatrefoil  recesses  are  filled 
with  escutcheons,  bearing  the  emblems  of  the  cruci- 
fixion ;  the  monogram  I.  H.  S.  in  a  crown  of  thorns ; 
the  spear,  cross,  ladder,  sponge,  hammer,  nails,  and 
pincers ;  there  are  also  the  five  wounds  of  Christ  re- 
presented by  the  hands,  feet,  and  heart,  alternately  with 
double  roses.  It  is  just  possible  that  some  person  on 
seeing  the  latter  ornament,  sometimes  called  the  Tudor 
rose,  from  its  being  represented  double,  to  typify  the 
union  of  the  two  conflicting  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, might  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  alleged  bounty 

«  Gent.  Mag.  Oct.  1808. 
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of  Henry  VII.  might  have  been  applied  to  the  furniture 
of  the  church,  though  not  to  the  building  itself.  But 
even  this  is  too  weak  a  supposition ;  for  the  double,  or 
Tudor  rose,  is  too  common  an  ornament  in  ecclesiastical 
architecture  to  justify  such  an  opinion. 


The  roof  of  Dunster  Church  was  set  on  fire  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  since  by  some  workmen  engaged 
in  repairing  the  lead  work.  The  fire  was  fortunately 
discovered  by  Mr.  Crang,  a  surgeon,  who,  on  rising 
early  to  attend  a  sick  patient,  was  the  means  of  pro- 
curing assistance;  the  flames  were  got  under  with 
difficulty,  and  the  repairs  cost  the  parish  a  considerable 
sum. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  in  the  eighth  of  Elizabeth, 
a  complaint  was  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Dunster, 
under  their  seals,  against  Mr.  Stewkley,  for  allowing 
their  curate  but  £8  per  annum  for  officiating  in  his 
cure,  which  they  say  was  too  little.  The  original 
CQmplaint  is  in  Mr.  Luttrell's  possession. 


MONUMENTS. 


There  was  a  chantry  in  the  church  of  Dunster  at  the 
altar  of  St.  Laurence,  which  was  endowed  with  divers 
burgages  in  that  town,  valued  in  1535  at  £5  Is.  Sd. 
annually,  out  of  which  there  was  paid  a  yearly  rent  to 
Dunster  Castle  of  twenty  shillings.  At  the  dissolution, 
John  Bailey  was  the  priest  of  this  chantry. 

In  the  chapel  of  this  chantry,  which  is  on  the  north- 
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side  of  the  old  church,  there  is  an  ancient  table  monu- 
ment, under  a  canopied  arch,  on  which  lie  the  cumbent 
effigies  greatly  mutilated,  of  a  knight  and  his  lady  of 
the  Mohuns.  These  effigies  are  of  alabaster,  procured 
from  the  beds  of  that  stone  near  Watchet.  The  figure 
of  the  knight  is  almost  destroyed,  so  that  only  the  bust 
and  part  of  the  lower  limbs  remain.  He  wears  a 
helmet,  around  which  there  is  a  garland  of  vine  leaves, 
"  and  so,"  says  Leland,  "  were  lords  of  old  time  said  to 
be  buried"  The  lady  lies  at  his  left  hand,  and  is  re- 
presented in  a  close  boddice,  with  a  loose  robe,  and  a 
reticulated  head  dress,  with  her  feet  resting  on  a  dog, 
the  emblem  of  nuptial  fidelity.  The  whole  is  un- 
fortunately so  much  broken  and  decayed  as  totally  to 
preclude  a  minute  description. 

The  knight  I  conjecture  to  be  John  de  Mohun  the 
second,  as  in  the  account  of  the  possessions  of  the 
priory,  there  is  the  sum  of  6s.  8d.  charged  as  being 
annually  distributed  in  alms  to  certain  podr  persons  for 
the  soul  of  John  de  Mohun.  Close  to  this  monument, 
there  yet  remains  the  original  altar,  which  is  probably 
the  same  as  that  mentioned  by  Collinson,  dedicated  to 
St  Laurence,  at  which  the  chantry  priest  offered  up 
prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased  knight  and  his  lady. 
It  is  further  probable  that  this  is  the  monument  of 
the  Lord  John  de  Mohun,  the  second  of  that  name, 
who  died  in  the  fourth  of  Edward  HI.  (1330)  and  his 
lady,  Auda,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  de  Tibetot,  for 
the  following  reasons: — 1.  That  his  father,  the  first 
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John  de  Mohun,  had  two  wives,  both  of  whom  would 
have  been  represented  on  his  monument ;  2.  That  the 
third  John  de  Mohnn  died  in  his  father's  life-rime, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  this  monument  should  have  been 
erected  for  him,  because  he  was  never  in  possession  of 
the  baronial  estates ;  3.  The  lady  of  the  fourth  John 
de  Mohun,  who  died  in  the  sixth  of  Henry  IV.  (1404) 
was  buried  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  where  she  has  a 
handsome  monument.  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion 
that  this  monument  should  be  appropriated  to  John 
de  Mohun  the  second,  and  its  architectural  style  will 
bear  me  out  in  this  opinion. 


On  the  south  side  of  the  old  church  there  is  a  stately 
mural  monument  of  various  kinds  of  marble,  whereon 
lie  the  recumbent  effigies  of  one  man  in  armour,  and 
two  women ;  another  man  in  a  kneeling  attitude,  in 
clerical  costume.  These  are  memorials  of  different 
members  of  the  Luttrell  family. 


In  the  south-aile  of  the  old  church,  there  is  placed  a 
handsome  monument  of  white  and  grey  marble,  in- 
scribed with  the  name  and  character  of  Anne,  the  wife 
of  Francis  Luttrell,  and  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles 
Stucley,  of  Plymouth,  esq.  who  died  on  the  30th  of 
October,  1780,  aged  21. 

In  a  recess  of  the  wall,  on  the  south-side  of  the  old 
church,  under  a  plain  arch,  on  a  platform  raised  a  little 
above  the  floor,  lies  the  recumbent  effigy  of  one  of  the 
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Everarcb,  "  a  family,"  says  Leland,  u  set  up  by  the 
Mohuns,"  of  whom  they  held  lands  in  Carhampton  and 
Dunster  by  the  service  of  defending  a  certain  part  of 
the  castle.  This  monument  has  been  the  occasion  of 
more  than  one  mistake.  Collinson  mentions  it  as  "the 
figure  of  one  of  the  domestics  of  the  Luttrell  family/9 
which  must  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  his  fancies ;  or 
more  likely  a  fancy  of  Mr.  Rack's,  who  assisted  him 
in  his  survey  of  the  respective  parishes  of  the  county. 
But  whilst  he  was  describing  this  effigy  as  representing 
a  domestic  of  the  Luttrells,  he,  in  the  same  page,  speaks 
of  it  "as  lying  between  two  arches  in  the  church-yard? 
following  Leland  in  the  same  error,  who  mentions  this 
effigy,  u  as  lying  between  two  arches  or  buttresses  in 
the  church-yard?  When  the  author  of  this  work  was 
at  Dnnster  in  September,  1828,  he  was  particularly 
desirous  of  obtaining  some  information  relating  to  the 
monument  mentioned  by  Leland  and  Collinson  as  lying 
in  the  church-yard,  but  the  oldest  persons  in  the  parish 
could  not  remember  either  ever  having  seen  or  heard 
any  thing  of  such  an  effigy  or  tomb. 


There  is  a  flat  grave-stone  in  the  floor  of  the  old 
church,  before  where  the  high  altar  once  stood,  with 
the  figure  of  a  lady  engraven  upon  it,  having  a  canopy 
over  her  head,  and  round  the  edge  the  following 
inscription : — 

"  &vztt  qttrto  pro  a'Pa  ttlte  <£K|abetf) 
fettttrrell  qut  oMt  prtmo  Hit  mtnsiist  £qp* 
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tembrtti  anno  trm  M€€€€*i'o  notta* 
Qtti'o  tertio— IJttnc  p$t  tepetumtf  multrrr* 
qjP  qm  Wi&ti  retttm'e  $  Wtog  noli  tJampnare 
rttitmjitoji," 

The  first  division  of  this  inscription  is  too  obvious 
to  need  illustration.  The  latter  clause  may  be  read 
"Nunc,  Christe,  te  petimus  miserere:  que  sumus  qui 
venisti  redimere  perditus,  noli  dampnare  redemptos." 

In  English  thus: — "  Pray  I  beseech  you  for  the  soul 
of  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Luttrell,  who  died  September 
the  1st,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1493.  Now,  O  Christ, 
we  pray  Thee  be  merciful;  Thou,  who  wert  able  to  re- 
deem the  lost,  do  not  condemn  those  whom  Thou  hast 
redeemed-" 

This  lady  was  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Sir  James 
Luttrell,  knt.  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  second 
battle  of  St.  Alban's,  1461.  She  was  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  William  Courtenay,  eldest  brother  of 
Sir  Edward  Courtenay,  of  Haccombe,  who  in  the  first 
of  Henry  VII.  became  earl  of  Devonshire.  But  Lodge, 
in  the  Peerage  of  Ireland,  says  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Philip  Courtenay,  and  her  mother  the  daughter 
of  Lord  Hungerford.  She  was  aunt  of  William 
Courtenay,  earl  of  Devonshire,  who  married  a  daughter  . 
of  King  Edward  IV. 

It  is  remarkable  that  both  Leland  and  Collinson 
speak  of  this  grave-stone  as  being  in  Carhampton 
Church.  The  mistake  in  Leland  may  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  that  the  transcriber  of  his  manuscript  of 
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the  Itinerary  has  misplaced  the  paragraph;  bat  there 
can  be  no  excuse  for  Collinson,  in  copying  that  error, 
for  if  he  had  inspected  the  inside  of  the  old  church,  he 
could  not  have  failed  to  have  seen  this  stone. 

In  the  old  church,  there  is  a  large  vault  belonging  to 
the  family  of  Luttrell,  in  which  are  twenty-seven  coffins, 
most  of  them  charged  with  inscriptions. 

There  is  also  a  brass  and  some  other  monumental 
remains  in  the  chancel,  to  the  memory  of  different 
members  of  the  Stewkley  family,  who  were  formerly 
owners  of,  and  lived  at,  Marsh,  in  this  parish. 

In  the  south-aile  of  the  present  parish  church  there 
is  a  brass  plate  thus  inscribed : — 

"4M  w  d&arfte  prag  for  t&e  tfrmlttf  of 
3to!m  «8gt|>rr,  ait*  3gned  W  togf,  aitii 
atofm  ®&gt&rr  tbttx  eltirtt  done,  tofiode 
fcrfflgd  rrttgetf)  mfocr  t&te  atom  amui  ft'tti 
iflilhno  CCCClrrrrbij  pcntiittmo  Me 
^eptrfcria  egpertatfto  getteralem  rtauroc* 
rtmem  mortuor  et  btw  ttttm*  Stolen.* 

On  another  brass : — 

"ANAGR.  AMAROR.  AMORIS. 

HUC.  MODO.  TUNC  ILLUC.  PASSIM. 

VESTIGIA  FLECTES. 

AST.  HIC.  IN.  iETERNUM.  SISTE  MARIA  PEDEM. 

NE  DUBITES.  DUBITUR  QUICQUID. 

DEERAT.  TIBI.  VIRGO. 

DESPICE.  MORTALEM.  CONJUGE. 

DIGNA.  DEO." 
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"Here  lyelh  the  body  of  Mary  y*  daughter  of  John 
Norris,  late  customer  of  Minehead,  who  dyed  22  of 
March,  1673." 

Here  are  three  ancient  slabs  with  crosses,  the  me- 
morials probably  of  some  of  the  priors,  removed  from 
the  old  church. 

In  the  nave  there  are  the  following  monumental  in- 
scriptions : — "  Mrs,  Mary  Parker,  May  14,  1799, 
aged  87." 

"  Betty,  wife  of  John  Clement,  May  10, 1774,  aged 
37.— Henry  Clement,  March  13,  1704." 

"Mary  Wilkins,  Feb.  5,  1798." 


"  Edward,  son  of  William  and  Mary  Sealy,  Feb.  7, 
1693,  aged  3. — Justine,  mother  of  William  Sealy, 
April  5, 1695,  aged  81.— Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  Sealy,  June  24, 1696,  aged  3. — Mary, 
wife  of  William  Sealy,  Nov.  9,  1702,  aged  44.— 
William,  son  of  William  and  Mary  Sealy,  April  28, 
1705,  aged  23." 

"Mary,  wife  of  Francis  Chaplin,  and  daughter  of 
William  and  Mary  Sealy,  Dec.  4,  1737,  aged  57. — 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Francis  and  Mary  Chaplin, 
May  6,  1788,  aged  80." 

"Margaret  Blake,  August  25,  1792,  aged  82.* 
"Robert  Giles, March  12, 1703.— Elizabeth,  his  wife, 
May  5,  1705." 
"Nathaniel  Ingram,  March  7, 1749,  aged  65." 
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In  the  cAowce//—"  Prudence,  daughter  of  GilesPoyntz, 
gent.,  and  Anne,  his  wife,  June  3,  1716,  aged  19. — 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Giles  Poyntz,  gent.,  May  24, 
1729,  aged  33.— Mary  Clark,  wife  of  Luke  Clark,  of 
London,  and  daughter  of  Giles  and  Anne  Poyntz, 
Sept.  29, 1726,  aged  32. — Edward  Poyntes,  gentleman, 
July  29,  1583." 

"Elizabeth  Sharp,  July  11,  1769,  aged  55.— Ann 
Wheddon,  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Sharp,  Feb.  19, 1803, 
aged  66." 

" Elizabeth  Bond,  buried  Dec.  28,  1791,  aged  93" 
"  George  Rawle,  Oct.  15,  1799,  aged  56;  twenty- 
seven  years  clerk  of  this  church/* 


On  brassesrin  the  nave  are  the  three  following  inscrip- 
tions : — 1.  "P.  M.  D.  Hie  intumulatus  jacet  Richardus 
Blackford,  generosus  ;  obiit  2do  die  Februarii,  1689, 
circiter  annum  65  aetatis  suae." 

"  Siste  gradum  properans,  et  mortem  meditare  ferocem, 

Non  fugit  imperiam  ulla  corona  suum. 
Si  virtus,  probitas,  vel  cultus  mentis  adornans, 

Qaemlibet  armaret,  non  moritnrus  erat 
Claru8  erat  patriae  legibus,  sinceris  amicis, 

Nulla  ferent  talem  see'la  fatnra  virum." 

Arms — Argent,  a  chevron,  Gules,  between  three 
Etoiles  of  five  points. 

2.  "Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Mary  Blackford,  (daughter 
of  Rich.  Blackford,  gent.,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife)  who 
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departed  this  life  the  22d  day  of  Jane,  1669,  and  in 
the  12th  year  of  her  age.*' 

Shorte  was  her  life,  longe  was  her  payne, 
Greate  was  our  loss,  much  more  her  gayoe. 
3.  "Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Abraham,  sur- 
geon, who  practised  in  this  town  nearly  40  years,  and 
died  2nd  Sept.  1828,  in  the  62  year  of  his  age." 

The  register  begins  thus : — u  Dunster  Anno  Domini 
1598,  quarto  die  Augusti  Anno  Regnae  Do'nae  nae 
Elizabeths  Reg.  quadragesimo.  A  register  boke 
conteyning  all  the  weddings,  christenings,  and  burialls, 
that  nowe  are  to  bee  founde  in  the  former  registers, 
sithence  the  beginninge  of  her  mato  raigne,  which  was 
the  xvijth  daie  of  November,  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord 
God  1559."  Signed  by  Christopher  Williams,  curate, 
and  Thomas  Dennis  and  William  BlackweU,  church- 
wardens. 


a.  d.        Baptisms.    Burials. 

1575....  27 15 

A.  D. 

1775. 

Baptisms.    Burials 

.  •  •  2\), .  . .  18 

1600 33 20 

1800. 

•  •  •  j.  \j  •  *..  •    «/ 

1625.  ...36 34  . 

1801. 

. . .  15 10 

1650.  . .  .  imperfect. 

1675....  19.... 30 

1802. 
1803. 

•  •  •  &&  •  •  •  •  14 

1700.  ...38. .  -.23 

1804. 

• .  •  lo.  •  •  •  lo 

1725.. ..33 27 

1805. 

■   •  •  1*7  •  • . .  1Z 

1750 21 27 

There  is  an  earlier  register  than  this,  but  it  is  in 
pieces,  and  the  leaves  jumbled  together;  the  earliest 
date  is  1560.  It  is  probable  that  it  is  perfect  or  nearly 
so  if  it  were  properly  put  together. 
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The  register  contains  the  weddings  during  the  time 
that  marriage  was  declared  by  the  Long  Parliament  a 
civil  rite. 

In  1697,  there  were  eighty-six  burials,  but  no  reason 
is  assigned  for  this  extraordinary  number. 

In  1644  and  1645,  there  are  several  entries  of  the 
burials  of  soldiers  from  the  castle. 

Feb.  22,  1 735.  Nineteen  soldiers,  a  boy,  and  two 
women,  with  two  children,  were  buried,  having  been 
drowned  the  day  before. 

In  the  chancel,  there  are  three  ancient  chests,  two  of 
them  strongly  bound  with  iron.  The  chalice  bears  the 
date  of  1573 ;  the  king's  arms  1660. 

There  are  several  glazed  tiles  in  the  chancel  and 
nave;  among  these  are  a  spread  eagle;  a  fess  between 
six  cross  crosslets,  three  and  three,  birds  and  flowers, 
a  lion  rampant,  a  man  on  horseback  tilting  with  a 
lance ;  and  many  fragments  with  other  designs ;  and 
in  another  part  of  the  church,  a  fess  between  three 
crescents. 

Over  the  west  window  of  the  south-aile,  on  the 
outside,  is  "God  save  the  King.  1624.  MVXX." 
(i.  e.  1520.) 

In  the  church-yard,  opposite  to  the  west  door,  is  the 
pedestal  and  shaft  of  an  old  cross,  on  three  steps,  and 
a  venerable  yew  of  large  dimensions. 

A  range  of  alms-houses  are  seen  in  the  view,  but  no 
particulars  of  their  foundation  or  endowment  are  given 
by  the  commissioners  of  charities. 
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INCUMBENT  CURATES   OF   0UNSTER. 

[From  the  Parish  Register  and  other  authorities.] 

Richard  de  Keynsham,  occurs  in  a  deed  thirteenth 

Edw.  III.  1338. 
Robert,  occurs  in  deeds  13$)  and  1378.  ( 

John  Rice,  buried  Sept.  27,  1561. 
Christopher  Williams,  buried  April  22,  1600. 
1600.     David  Williams. 
1603.    Thomas  Smythc,  or  Smith,  buried  April  12, 

1638. 
1638.     Robert  Browne. 
1642.     Robert  Snelling. 
1661.     Richard  Savin,  or  Saffin. 
1670.    John  Graunt,  or  Grant,  buried  Feb.  22, 

1703. 
1703.     William  Kymer. 
1730.    John  Question. 
1 738.    Jeremiah  Davies. 
1745.    William  Cox. 
Robert  Norris. 
James  Gould. 
1756.     Richard  Bawden. 
1759.     William  Camplin. 
1773.     George  Henry  Leigh. 
1821.    Thomas  Fownes  Luttrell. 


TRINITY   CHANTRY. 

In  the  seventh  of  Henry  VII.  (1491)  Sir  Giles 
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Danbeny,  knight,  Alexander  Sydenham,  Richard  Syden- 
ham, George  Stnkeley,  and  others,  conveyed  onto 
Richard  Baker,  chaplain,  snndry  houses  and  lands  in 
Dunster  and  Carhampton,  on  condition  that  whenever 
mass  was  celebrated  at  tjje  altar  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
in  the  parish  church  of  Ihinster,  he  should  pray  for 
the  souls  of  Henry  Franke,  Cristina  his  wife,  and  others, 
and  for  the  faithful  departed  this  life ;  and  for  the  good 
estate  of  the  said  Giles,  Alexander,  &c. 

In  the  twenty-ninth  of  Henry  VIII.  (1537)  "the 
feoffors  off  the  Trynyte  Chauntre"  granted  to  John 
Ryse,  clerk,  "ther  full  and  hole  power  to  receive  the 
p'fytts  of  the  said  chauntre,  duryng  the  terme  of  xxij 
yeres ;"  therewith  to  repair  the  houses  belonging  to  it, 
and  to  maintain  "  an  honest  chapleyn  to  say  masse  and 
to  praye  for  the  sowles  of  the  founders,  feofers,  and 
benefactors  of  the  said  chauntre  " 

The  altar  of  St.  James  the  apostle,  the  chapel  of  St. 
Mary,  and  the  "  wex  silver  light,"  are  named  in  an- 
cient wills,  &c. 


Dunster  Church  is  the  only  one  in  the  Hundred  of  Carhampton 
that  is  bnilt  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  nearly  all  the  churches  in  the 
county  of  Somerset  being  oblong  buildings,  with  the  tower  at  the 
west  end.  The  latin  cross,  or  cross  of  the  crucifixion,  the  form  in 
which  our  cathedral  and  larger  collegiate  and  parish  churches  are 
built  (f)  is  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Greek  cross  (+) 
which  is  equal  in  all  its  parts,  and  is  a  very  common  form  of  the 
churches  of  Italy.  As  Dunster  Church,  from  its  form  and  contrac- 
tion, gives  me  an  opportunity  of  entering  upon  a  brief  history  of  the 
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general  appropriation  of  the  several  divisions  of  oar  ecclesiastical 
structures,  and  there  being  no  other  edifice  under  which  I  can,  with 
propriety,  make  such  a  digression,  a  few  pages  upon  this  subject  will, 
it  may  be  hoped,  afford  both  information  and  amusement. 

During  the  first  period  of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  churches  were  built  either  in  the  square  or  oblong  form, 
but  generally  oblong,  or  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram.  Sometimes 
there  was  a  semicircular  turning  at  the  east-end,  where  the  altar 
stood ;  and  between  the  nave  or  body  of  the  church  and  the  chancel 
there  was  frequently  an  arch  decorated  with  zig-zag  work,  or  some 
other  Saxon  ornament. 

The  towers  of  the  early  Saxon  churches  were  never  lofty 5  on  tbe 
contrary,  they  were  usually  so  low  as  to  add  very  little  to  the  effect  of 
the  building.  They  frequently  consisted  of  one  story,  sometimes  of 
two,  and  there  are  not  wanting  examples  of  three ;  but  the  united 
elevation  of  these,  in  the  latest  and  most  improved  works,  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  towers  which  succeeded  with  the  pointed  style. 

In  the  reign  of  Alfred  probably,  but  certainly  in  that  of  Edgar 
(959  to  975)  the  Saxon  architects  began  to  build  their  larger 
churches  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  for  about  the  year  970  we  find  tran- 
septs or  cross  ailes  in  general  use.  The  towers  which  in  these 
buildings  were  placed  at  the  intersection  of  the  cross  were  also  in- 
creased considerably  in  their  heighth  and  other  dimensions,  whilst  in 
the  smaller  churches,  where  there  was  no  transept,  the  tower  was 
always  placed  at  the  west  end.  In  all  likelihood  an  addition  to  the 
heighth  of  towers  was  suggested  by  the  more  frequent  use  of  bells. 

The  Chancel  seems  to  have  been  considered,  in  all  ages,  as  the 
most  sacred  part  of  the  church.  Anciently  none  were  admitted  into 
it  but  those  of  the  priesthood  during  the  oblation ;  and  women  were 
totally  excluded.  From  the  present  remains  of  our  old  parish  churches, 
it  is  natural  to  conclude  them  to  have  been  adapted  to  the  most 
solemn  acts  of  religion.  Upon  entering  the  chancel  from  the  transept, 
we  observe,  in  our  cathedrals,  on  either  hand,  the  stalls,  with  desks 
before  them,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  choir.  But  as  stalls  are 
found  in  churches  where  it  is  improbable  there  should  be  priests 
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officiating  sufficient  to  fill  perhaps  a  dozen  or  more  seats,  and  also  where 
no  great  number  of  the  clergy  had  occasion  to  come,  the  choir  might 
have  been  composed  of  such  of  the  parishioners  as  should  choose  to 
sing,  there  being  no  reason  for  excluding  the  laity  from  thence  j  since 
the  establishment  of  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster,  and  several  other 
foundations  of  that  kind,  admitted  of  choristers,  an  office  not  included 
in  the  seven  degrees  of  orders  in  the  church. 

Proceeding  up  the  chancel,  we  ascend  three  steps,  where  once 
stood  the  high  altar,  and  now  the  communion  table.  The  altar  was 
of  stone,  and  consecrated  by  the  bishop.  The  ends  were  termed  its 
horns;  that  on  the  right  being  the  "Cornu  Epistolse/'  from  the 
epistle  being  read  there,  as  the  gospel  was  on  the  left. 

The  Nave  is  so  called  because  it  occupied  the  same  situation  in 
oblong  and  cross  churches,  in  respect  to  the  chancel,  that  the  anti- 
choir  did  in  the  round  churches,  some  few  of  which  remain  in  Eng- 
land to  the  present  day  j  and  which  were  erected  in  imitation  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  But  the  structures  of 
the  circular  form  were  merely  the  naves  or  anti-choirs  of  those 
churches :  the  choirs  themselves,  the  portions  more  peculiarly  appro- 
priated to  divine  service,  were  oblong  square  rooms,  with  side  ailes, 
the  same  as  we  now  see  in  our  present  parish  churches.  6 

At  the  entrance  of  the  chancel  stands  the  Screen,  dividing  it  from 
the  "  aulas'*  or  nave.  This  is  frequently  of  excellent  workmanship, 
but  is  too  well  known  to  need  description,  though  it  will  not  be 


*The  Nave  of  a  church  is  derived  from  the  Teutonic  nave,  signifying  round  .- 
because  this  part  was  of  a  round  form  in  those  churches  which  were  built  by 
the  Knights  Templars,  and  which  are  still  denominated  "  round  churches." 
There  are  four  of  these  structures  remaining  in  England,  namely,  the  Temple 
Church  in  London ;  St.  Sepulchre's  in  Cambridge ;  St.  Sepulchre's  in  North- 
ampton; and  the  church  of  Little  Maplestead  in  Essex.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  all  our  churches  which  are  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
or,  as  we  now  say,  St.  Sepulchre,  had  originally  circular  naves.— See  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  round  churches,  in  ArcluBologia,  vol.  vi.,  by  Mr.  Essex ; 
—and  also  in  Mr.  Britton's  Architectural  Antiquities,  where  their  history  is 
fully  treated. 

£   £ 
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impertinent  to  remark,  that  in  the  will  of  King  Henry  VI.  there  is 
mention  of  a  Reredosse  (Scseen)  bearing  the  rood-loft  parting  the  choir 
and  the  body  of  the  church.  (Royal  Wills,  302.)  At  the  north-end 
of  the  screen,  in  many  old  churches,  the  entrance  of  a  small  staircase 
seems  worthy  of  attention.  This  leads  np  to  a  door,  at  a  moderate 
height  from  the  pavement.  At  this  door  was  the  place  of  the  pulpit, 
probably  the  rood-loft,  as  appears  from  the  following  rubrics : — "  In 
the  beginning  of  the  collect  before  the  epistle  the  sub-deacon  must  go 
through  the  middle  of  the  choir  into  the  pulpit  to  read  the  epistle." — 
"  The  epistle  being  read,  two  boys  in  surplices,  haying  made  obeisance 
at  the  altar,  before  the  steps  of  the  choir,  must  prepare  themselves 
gradually  to  chaunt  their  verse.'*  There  was  also  another,  for 
reading  the  gospel  towards  the  north,  in  the  same  place  by  the 
deacon,  attended  by  the  sub-deacon  j  as  also  by  two  clerks,  bear- 
ing candles,  with  a  third,  having  the  censer,  tkmribulnm.  As  it 
would  be  impossible  for  so  many  to  perform  their  dnty  with  propriety, 
circumscribed  in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  present  pulpit,  it  is  reason* 
able  to  conclude  that  the  pulpit,  to  which  these,  stairs  led,  might  be 
the  rood-loft,  particularly  as  it  appears  to  have  been  placed  over  the 
screen,  as  is  manifest  from  the  will  of  Henry  VI.,  and  that  the  upper 
stair  usually  ascended  nearly  even  with  the  top  of  the  screen.  From 
this  place  also  the  sermon  was  delivered,  the  curate  being  obliged  to 
preach  four  times  in  the  year,  by  an  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
Archbishop  Peckham's.  From  which  reading  and  preaching  to  the 
people  assembled  in  the  nave,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  body  of 
the  church  received  the  name  of  "Auditorium."7 

During  the  predominance  of  the  catholic  religion  in  England,  cruci- 
fixes were  set  up  in  churches  to.  recognise  our  Loan's  passion.  The 
place  appropriated  for  this  purpose  was  the  rood- loft.  Portable 
crosses  or  crucifixes  were  used  by  our  ancestors  on  solemn  occasions; 
many  of  these  were  adorned  with  holy  relicks  and  precious  stones  of 
great  value.  They  were  carried  by  princes  in  their  pilgrimages  and 
processions  to  the  shrines  of  saints,  and  with  their  armies  when  they 

•  Mtaaie,  1515.  7  Gent  Mag.  Aug.  1787. 
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went  on  expeditions.  The  famous  cross  which  was  preserved  at 
Holyrood  House  in  Edinburgh,  was  carried  by  King  David  II.  in  his 
expedition  to  England,  where  it  was  taken  with  the  king,  and  many 
of  his  bishops  and  nobles,  at  Nevill's  Cross,  near  Durham,  on  the 
27th  of  October,  1346,  by  the  forces  commanded  by  Ralph  Lord 
Nevill  and  John  Nevill,  his  Bon,  and  was  offered  by  them  at  the  shrine 
of  St  Cnthbert,  with  the  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  of  pure  and  massy  gold.  The  foot  or  pedestal  of  this 
cross  was  garnished  with  rich  and  large  diamonds,  precious  rubies, 
fine  turquoises,  and  costly  emeralds. 

Crosses  and  crucifixes  in  those  days  were  so  much  venerated  by 
the  professors  of  Christianity,  that  they  were  possessed  by  every 
person  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  and  these  were  more  or  leas 
ornamented  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  owners.  We  find  them 
in  cathedrals,  churches,  chapels,  and  oratories,  and  they  even  made 
a  part  of  the  dress  of  all  ranks  of  people,  who  wore  them  not  only  as 
symbols  of  their  profession  of  faith,  but  as  ornaments  to  their  per- 
sons. We  also  find  this  badge  of  Christianity  on  armour,  weapons, 
and  household  furniture;  the  private  chapels  and  oratories  of  princes 
and  nobles  were  furnished  with  crucifixes,  many  of  which  were  richly 
ornamented  with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  The  covers  of  books 
were  richly  ornamented  with  crucifixes  and  jewels,  of  which  many 
instances  might  be  given. 

The  sign  of  the  cross  was  the  distinguishing  badge  of  Christians  $ 
the  martyrs  declared  their  faith  by  it  before  their  persecutors  5  and 
when  a  Christian  was  asked  his  religion,  it  was  usual  for  him  to 
answer  by  making  this  sign,  rather  than  by  words.  In  short,  it  was 
universally  held  by  the  professors  of  Christianity  to  be  the  most 
sacred  of  all  symbols.  By  this  they  signified  their  assent  to  their 
decrees,  laws,  and  ordinances ;  and  in  conveyances  of  property  from 
the  seventh  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  occasionally  to 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth,  it  was  styled  "  Signum  Sanctis&ime  Crucis, 
Vexillum  Sanctissime  Crucis,"  &c. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  invariably  confirmed  their  charters,  and  most 
solemn  acts,  by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  not  only  because  this  sign  was 
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deemed  the  most  sacred  of  all  others,  and  that  an  act  or  deed  coo- 
firmed  by  it  could  not  be  infringed,  without  incurring  the  highest  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Divine  Being  ;  but  they  even  supposed  that  an  instru- 
ment, confirmed  by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  was  binding  on  all  mankind ; 
for  the  Saxons  in  their  charters  generally  thundered  the  most 
dreadful  anathemas  against  those  who  should  infringe  them ;  even 
the  witnesses  used  it  as  the  most  sacred  asseveration  which  they 
could  give  of  the  truth  of  their  testimony.8 

The  Font  is  discovered  usually  placed  near  the  door  at  the  west 
end  of  the  church.  They  are  to  be  met  with  of  very  ancient  forms  > 
many,  as  may  be  conjectured  from  their  decorations,  seeming  to  have 
remained  since  the  Norman,  and  even  the  Saxon  times  ;  nor  has  due 
attention  been  wanting  to  these  venerable  remains  of  sacred  antiquity, 
though  the  reason  for  their  vast  capacity  is  as  yet,  in  some  measure, 
to  be  freed  from  doubt.  By  a  constitution  of  Archbishop  Edmund's, 
the  font  should  be  placed  in  every  church  where  baptism  might  be 
performed;  also  the  font,  or  "Baptisterium,"  must  be  of  stone,  or 
other  suitable  material,  so  that  the  person  to  be  baptized  should  be 
plunged  into  it,9  according  to  Lynwood  j  which  may  be  assigned  as 
one  sufficient  cause  of  its  largeness  -,  it  should  also  be  inclosed  with- 
in a  lattice ;  nor  should  the  water  be  kept  in  it,  according  to  the  said 
constitution,  above  seven  days.  As  the  method  of  baptizing  throws 
some  light  upon  the  subject,  it  will  be  worth  the  insertion.  By  the 
forty-second  Apostolic  Canon,  three  ablutions  of  one  mystery  were 
commanded  on  pain  of  being  deposed ;  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
usual  practice  of  the  church.  The  mode  of  baptizing  was  thus,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  the  Romish  church : — "  Let  the  minister 
baptize  him  with  three  immersions,  at  the  same  time  invoking  the 
Holy  Trinity,  and  saying,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
(giving  him  one  immersion)  ;  in  the  name  of  the  Son,  (immersing  a 
second  time)  and  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (immersing  a  third 
time)."n> 

8  Paper  by  Mr.  Aetle,  in  Archaeologia,  vol  xuj.  p.  218. 

'  Gibson's  Codex,  vol.  i.  p.  435.  "  Gent.  Mag.  Aug.  1787. 
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The  Porch  is  a  very  ancient  appendage  to  the  church,  for  Sexbur- 
ga,  who  founded  the  nunnery  at  Minster,  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  is 
said  to  have  expired  in  the  church  porch,  at  Milton,  in  Kent,  in  the 
year  680 ;  and  Genrase,  the  monk  of  Canterbury,  in  his  account  of  the 
burning  of  Christ  Church,  in  1174,  says  that  "the  fire  began  before 
the  gate  of  the  church,  without  the  porch."  However  the  porch 
may  have  been  passed  over  as  a  matter  of  mere  ornament,  it  had  its 
especial  uses.  In  that  part  of  the  will  of  king  Henry  VI.  relative  to 
the  foundation  of  Eton  College,  there  is  this  article . — "  Item,  in  the 
south-side  of  the  body  of  the  church,  a  fair  large  door  with  a  porch, 
and  the  same  for  christening  of  children  and  weddings."11  Somner 
relates  that,  in  1299,  Edward  I.  was  married  at  Canterbury,  to  Mar- 
garet, sister  of  the  king  of  France,  by  Archbishop  Winchelsea,  "  in 
the  porch  of  the  church ;"  in  ostio  JScclesia  versus  ciaustrumP 

The  following  rubric  occurs  in  a  Missal  secundum  usum  Sarum, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1515 : — "Let  the  man  and  woman  be  placed  be- 
fore the  church  porch,  in  the  face  of  the  congregation  before  God, 
and  the  priest  and  the  people,"  &c.  j  which  points  out  the  use  of  the 
porch  in  the  performance  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  By  the  rituals 
under  the  article  "  Churching  Women/'  it  appears  that  the  priest 
went  to  the  door  of  the  church,  where  the  woman  was  to  receive 
ecclesiastical  benediction,  kneeling  down  $  the  twenty-third  Psalm 
was  said,  with  some  responses,  after  which  she  was  led  into  the 
church,  the  conclusion  being  made  before  the  altar. 

But  the  most  particular  use  of  the  porch  was  in  administering  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  : — "  The  priest  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the 
church,  interrogates  the  catechumen  who  stands  at  the  church  door." 
Here  the  necessary  questions  being  asked,  and  prayers  being  said, 
"  the  priest  led  him  or  her  into  the  church,  saying,  Enter  into  the  holy 
church  of  God,  that  you  may  receive  the  blessing  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  Nothing  can  be  more  apparent,  than  that  the  performance 
of  these  rites  would  have  been  many  times  impracticable,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  kind  invention  of  the  porch.18 

"  Royal  Wills,  p.  279.     "Hist.  Canterb.  p.  167.     »  Gent.  Mag.  Aug.  1787. 
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PRIORY   OF   DUNSTER. 

In  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Sir  William 
de  M  oion,  or  Mohun,  called  the  elder,  according  to 
Dugdale,  founded  here  a  priory  of  Benedictine  monks. 
This  house  was  situated  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
castle,  and  on  the  south-east  of  the  present  church- 
yard, and  was  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  St.  George. 
It  was  annexed  as  a  cell  by  the  founder  to  the  abbey  of 
St.  Peter,  at  Bath.14  Dugdale,  in  the  Baronage,  say& 
that  William  de  Mohun  the  founder,  was  buried  in  the 
priory  at  Bath ;  but  Leland,  in  the  Collectanea,15  says, 
that  William  de  Mohun  was  buried  in  the  priory  of 
Dun  ster,  which  himself  had  founded ;  and  that  William, 
his  son  and  heir,  was  buried  there  likewise,  as  was 
also  William  III.,  who  was  the  first  earl  of  Somerset. 

Dugdale,  however,  in  the  former  edition  of  the  Mo- 
nasticon,16  has  included  this  house  in  his  list  of  Alien 
priories;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  Strachey,  in  his  list 
of  religious  houses  in  Somersetshire,  should  say,  that 
"  it  was  first  a  Priory  Alien,  and  with  others  suppres- 
sed in  the  second  of  Henry  V.,  and  then  procured  to 
be  annexed  to  Bath.*'17 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Monasticon,  there  is 


"  Dugd.  Bar.  vol.  i.  p.  497.  ex  vet.  cod.  MS.  penes  Will.  Mohun,  eq.  aor. 
1583*  and  not  John  Mohun,  as  in  Speed. 
"  Edit.  1769,  vol.  i.  p.  203. 
"  Vol.  1.  p.  1035. 
J7  See  Strachey's  List  at  the  end  of  Hearne's  Hemingford,  p.  656. 
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printed  a  charter  of  Inapeximus  of  EdwardIII.,in  which 
that  king  exemplifies  and  confirms  a  former  charter, 
granted  to  the  monks  of  this  Priory  by  John  de  Mohan, 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  same  king's  reign,  confirm- 
ing to  them  all  the  donations  and  gifts  which  his 
ancestors  had  made  to  the  said  priory.  In  this  charter 
the  said  John  de  Mohun  recites  that  his  family  had 
given  to  the  said  monks  all  the  tithes  of  Dunster,  as 
well  of  his  vineyards  as  of  his  arable  lands,  mills,  and 
markets ;  the  whole  village  of  Alcombe,  and  all  its 
appurtenances,  containing  one  hide  of  land,  free  and 
qnit  of  all  services ;  and  half  the  tithes  of  the  demesnes 
of  Minehead ;  all  the  tithes  of  Broadwood,  Carhamp- 
ton,  and  Newton ;  half  the  tithes  of  Brobrafield ;  and 
all  the  tithes  of  Stockland  and  Kilton.  Also  two  fish- 
eries ;  one  belonging  to  Dunster,  and  the  other  to  Car- 
hampton;  all  the  tithes  of  his  mares  at  More,  and  the 
tenth  pig  of  all  his  hogs  at  Dunster,  Carhampton,  and 
Kilton,  whether  living  or  dead,  in  the  name  of  tithe. 
And  also  the  pasture  which  is  called  Foghelerismersh; 
and  the  land  of  Frakeford ;  and  a  ferling  of  land  called 
Chaldeville,  which  belongs  to  his  manor  of  Cutcombe ; 
also  one  ferling  of  land  which  lies  between  La  StenteviUe 
and  the  mill  of  Cowbridge.  And  also  all  the  burgages 
in  Dunster,  which  his  ancestors  had  given  to  the  said 
priory,  together  with  the  release  of  the  suit  due  to  the 
Hundred  Court  of  Minehead,  which  the  Lord  Reginald 
de  Mohun  had  given  thereto.  Also  the  church  of 
Kilton,  with  the  tithes  and  all  its  appurtenances;  and 
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the  tithes  of  the  demesnes  of  Screveton,  Combe,  and 
Codisford,  and  the  whole  land  of  Kynevordisham,  (in 
Luxborongh).  And  also  the  tithes  of  Exford.  The 
land  also  of  Hanelham,  which  William  de  M ohun  had 
given  for  the  good  of  the  soul  of  Ralph  de  Mohnn.  Also 
three  ferlings  of  land  at  Northcombe,  free  and  quit  of 
all  services,  and  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms. 

This  charter  was  dated  at  Dunster,  on  the  Sunday 
next  after  the  festival  of  the  Decollation  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  III.,  and  was  witnessed  by  Simon  de  Furneaux, 
Edward  de  Estradling,  Ralph  de  Fitzurse,  Alexander 
Luttrell,  and  John  de  Membury,  knights ;  John  Dur- 
borough,  John  de  Bracton,  Edmund  M artyn,  Gilbert 
Huish,  Geoffrey  de  Avill,  and  many  others. 

In  the  eighteenth  of  Richard  II.,  Peter  de  Bracton 
gave  lands  in  the  manor  of  Sparkshay,  in  Porlock,  to 
this  priory. 

In  1292,  the  prior  is  stated  to  have  received  from 
the  rectory  of  Cutcombe  a  yearly  pension  of  forty  shil- 
lings and  four-pence;  but  this  pension  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  return  of  the  value  of  the  priory  estates  in  the 
Voter  EcclesiasticuSy  1535. — The  prior  had  also  an 
annual  pension  of  seven  shillings  out  of  the  parsonage 
of  Stogumber. 

The  monastery  of  Bath  received  an  annual  pension 
of  £6  13s.  Id.  from  the  priory  of  Dunster.  This  pen- 
sion appears  to  have  been  charged  on  the  great  tithes 
of  the  parish  of  Carhampton  ;  and  is  accounted  for  in 
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the  sum  of  £8  10s.,  which  seems  to  have  been  reduced 
by  deductions  to  £6  13s.  Id. 

This  cell  consisted  of  only  four  or  five  monks  besides 
the  prior,  who  was  generally  sent  hither  from  the  mo- 
nastery of  Bath.  At  the  dissolution,  there  were  only 
three  monks  here.18 

In  the  twentieth  of  Edward  I.  (1291)  the  spirituali- 
ties and  temporalities  of  this  priory  amounted  to 
£18  13*.  Id. 

The  revenues  of  this  priory  Were  valued,  in  1444,  at 
£30  13s.  4d.;  and  in  1535,  at  £37  4s.  8d. 

Tanner  and  Collinson  say  that  the  site  of  this  house 
was  granted  in  the  thirty-fourth  of  Henry  VIII.  (1543) 
to  Humphrey  Colles,  esq.   In  the  same  year,  however^ ' 
in  the  abstracts  from  the  Originalia,  we  find  it  in  the 
possession  of  Margaret  Luttrell,  widow.19 

There  is,  in  the  augmentation  office,  a  lease  of  the  site 
of  this  priory  or  cell,  with  the  tithes  and  a  mill,  made 
under  the  seal  of  the  court  of  augmentations  to  John 
Luttrell,  thirty-first  Henry  VIII.  In  the  thirty-seventh 
of  Henry  VIII.,  John  Wyncham  appears  to  have  held 
the  site  of  this  priory.20 

»•  Tanner's  Notit.  Monast.  from  MS.  Corp.  Christ.  Coll.  Cant. 

19  Original.  34  Hen.  VIII.  p.  i.  Devon.  Somen.  "  De  separations  homagiis 
et  fidelibns  Hugonis  Pollard  militia  pro  messuag.,  etc,  in  Braye  et  Estbuck- 
land  in  Com.  Devon.  Anthonii  Ackeland  pro  Messuag.,  etc.,  in  Goodlegh  in 
Com.  Devon,  et  Margareta  LuttereH  vidua  sdt.  Prioratns  vel  Celle  de  Dun-, 
stre  in  com.  Somen."  Rot.  62,  €3,  64. 

10 Origin.  37  Hen.  S.  Somen.  ' '  De  homagio  et  fidelitate  Johannis  Wyncham 
et  at  pro  scitu  nuper  doraiw  give  Prioratus  de  Dunster,  perLicent.  inde  fact." 
Rot.  84. 


/ 
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A  farm  house  now  occupies  the  site  of  the  late 
priory,  on  the  north-east  of  the  church-yard. 

In  the  street  leading  to  the  church,  there  is  an  an- 
cient building,  now  used  as  a  malt-house,  called  the 
Nunnery;  but  there  is  no  account  of  such  an  institution 
in  any  record  relating  to  this  town ;  it  is  therefore  pro- 
bable that  it  was  only  part  of  the  offices  of  the  priory. 

In  1788,  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington  exhibited  to 

the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  a  seal  which  had  been  lately 

found  near  Dunster  Castle.    It  represented  a  monk  on 

his  knees  before  the  virgin  and  child.    The  inscription 

round  it  was 

Philippi  Scelarata  Dilvc  XPifera. 

The  last  word  to  be  read  Christofera.    This  seal  had 
probably  belonged  to  some  of  the  priors  of  Dunster.*? 

Mr.  Luttrell  possesses  a  copy,  in  paper,  of  a  grant  of 
the  prior  of  Bath,  that  one  of  his  monks  of  Dunster 
priory,  belonging  to  Bath,  should  at  the  prior  s  charge 
find  a  secular  priest  to  say  mass  every  day  in  the  upper 
chapel  of  Dunster  Castle,  called  St.  Stephen's,  for  the 
souls  of  the  ancestors  and  successors  of  Reginald  Mo- 
hun,  and  the  souls  of  all  faithful  men  departed;  and  if 
he  be  hindered  to  say  mass  and  preach  there  by  reason 
of  war,  then  during  that  time  to  say  mass  for  them  in 
St.  Lawrence's  Chapel  within  Dunster  Priory ;  and  if 
there  be  a  failure  thereof,  that  then  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  said  Reginald  Mohun,  and  his  heirs  and  the 

"  Archaologia,  vol.  ix.  p.  369. 
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owners  of  the  castle  to  distrain  the  goods  of  the  said 
prior  until  the  said  service  be  performed.  Dated  thirty- 
ninth  Henry  III.  (1255). 

At  Dnnster  Castle  are  the  following  papers,  deeds, 
&c: — "A  copy  of  the  charter  of  Inspeximus  of  the  deed 
of  John  Mohun,  lord  of  Dnnster,  made  fifteenth  Ed- 
ward III.  to  the  prior  and  monks"  &c. ;  Mr.  Prynne 
says  it  is  dated  12th  June,  twentieth  of  Edward  III. 
With  the  charter  is  a  copy  of  Pope  Honorins's  bull 
of  confirmation  to  them,  with  the  invocation  of  the  an- 
ger of  God  and  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  on  all  in- 
fringers thereof;  dated  13th  December,  seventh  year 
of  his  pontificate. 

"  A  deed  of  gift  (by  John  de  Mohnn)  directed  to 
the  bailiff  and  provost  of  Dnnster,  to  deliver  four  quar- 
ters of  wheat  to  the  monks  of  Dunster ;  dated  in  July, 
thirty-first  of  Edward  HI." 

"And  John  Mohun's  confirmation  of  his  fathers 
grant,  twenty-seventh  of  Edward  III.* 

"  John  Mohnn  granted  100*.  annual  rent  out  of  his 
borough  of  Dnnster,  to  the  prior  and  monks  of  Dnn- 
ster and  their  successors,  in  pure  and  perpetual  frankal- 
moigne  to  pray  for  his  soul  and  the  souls  of  his  ances- 
tors ;— and  pasturage  of  all  their  cattle  at  Cokbrugge, 
and  twelve  loads  of  wood  yearly,  out  of  Marshwood 
Park,  dated  sixteenth  of  Edward  III.,  and  recited  and 
confirmed  thirty-third  of  Edward  III/* 

"  And  Wm.  de  Mohun  his  confirmation  of  several 
grants  of  his  grandfather  Reginald  Mohun,  and  father 
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John  Mohun,  to  the  prior  and  monks  of  Dunster" 
(without  date.) 

"  Copy  of  the  composition  between  Thomas,  the 
prior  of  Bath,  and  the  prior  of  Duuster,  for  the  church 
of  Carhampton,  settled  upon  the  prior  of  Dunster,  with 
a  release  of  8s.  6d.  rent  and  services  granted  by  John  de 
Mohun,  lord  of  Dunster,  to  the  prior  and  monks  of 
Dunster,  with  a  grant  of  common  to  them  for  all  their 
cattle  upon  Croydon,  of  twelve  loads  of  wood  yearly, 
out  of  Marsh  wood  Park,  sixteenth  of  Edward  III.,  and 
a  confirmation  thereof  by  John  Mohun,  lord  of  Dun- 
ster, thirty-third  Edward  HI. 

In  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus,  taken  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  Henry  VIII.,  (1535)  there  is  the  following 
"  Declaration  of  the  extent  and  annual  value  of  all  and 
singular  the  lands  and  tenements  and  other  possessions, 
with  the  tithes,  oblations,  and  other  issues,  of  divers 
benefices  and  chapels  belonging  to  the  priory  of  Danster, 
in  the  time  of  John  Griffith,  prior  of  the  same,  by  Sir 
Andrew  Luttrell,  knt.,  and  Hugh  Malet,  esq.,  the 
King's  commissioners,  and  Hugh  Trotter  and  John 
Plompton,  auditors." 


DEMESNE    LANDS. 


Annual  value  of  the  demesne  lands  in 
the  hands  of  the  prior,  for  the  use 
of  the  priory,  and  valued  by  four  law- 
ful men 3  10 
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Brought  up £3  10    6 

Out  of  which  there  is  paid 

In  alms  annually  distributed  to  certain 
poor  persons  for  the  soul  of  Sir 
John  Mohun,  knt 0    6    8 

£3    3  10 

MANOR   OF  ALCOMBE. 

Annual  rents  there     11  12     0 

Out  of  which  there. is  paid 
The  fee  of  William  Machyn, 

steward 1     0    0 

The  fee  of  J.  Gryme,  bailiff  1     0    0 
In  alms  annually  distributed 

to  divers  poor  persons  by 

gift  of  the  founders 0    8     0—2    8    0 

Clear. £9    4    0 

Perquisites   of  the  courts  and  other 

casualties    . .    ., 0  10    0 

MARSH. 

Annual  rents  there 0  13    4 

FRAKEFORD. 

Annual  rent  of  two  tenements  there . .     10    0 

CUTCOMBE. 

Annual  rent  of  two  tenements  there. .     0    9    4 

LUXBOROUGH. 

Annual  rent  of  two  tenements  there. .      0  10    0 
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Brought  up. £0  10    0 

Out  of  which  there  is  paid 

For  an  annual  rent  to  the  lord  of  Lux- 
borough 0    2    0 

£0    8    0 

COWBRIDGE. 

Annual  rent  of  a  tenement  there  ....      1     6    8 

DUNSTER. 

Annual  rent  of  nine  burgages  there  .      2  10    6 

WYLLALLER. 

An  annual  chief  rent  of  the  heirs  of 
By  the  more  there 0    4    0 

MINEHEAD. 

Annual  rent  of  a  mediety  of  the  de- 
mesne lands  and  agistments  of  the 
park  there ..     1  10    0 

Value  of  the  spirituals  undermentioned: 

RECTORY  OF   DUNSTER. 

Personal  tithes  with  other  casualties.     17    5    8 
Out  of  which  there  is  paid 
To  the  bishop  for  procura- 
tions    0    7    5| 

For  an  annual  stipend  to  the 

vicar  there 4  13    4 

To  the  archdeacon  for  sy- 
nodals 0    2  10£— 5    3    8 


Clear £12    2    0 
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RECTORY  OF  CAR  HAMPTON. 

Predial  tithes  and  other  casualties    .,    14     6    8 
Oat  of  which  there  is  paid 
An  annual  pension  to  the 

prior  and  convent  of  Bath  8  10    0 
An  annual  pension  to  the 

cathedra]  church  of  Wells  5    0    0—13  10    0 


Clear    £0  16    8 

RECTORY   OF   KILTON. 

Predial  tithes  and  other  casualties. ...     216    4 

STOKEGOMER. 

A  pension  from  the  vicar  there 0    7    0 

SOUTH   WALES,  ABBEY   OF  NEATH. 

A  pension  in.Exford,  in  the  county  of 

Somerset,  per  annum 0    3    0 

Sum  total  of  all  the  possessions  afore- 
said, as  well  temporal  as  spiritual . '.   37    4    8 

Tenths     3  14    5f 


PRIORS  OF   DUNSTER. 

Robert  de  Sutton  was  made  prior  the  24th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1332.  He  had  been  prior  of  Bath,  but  was  re- 
moved by  the  authority  of  the  pope's  provisionally  bull, 
and  was  translated  to  the  priory  of  Dunster,  with  a 
pension  of  twenty  marks.22 

**  Dr.  Stracbey'a  Account  of  Religion*  Houses  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and 
Weils,  at  the  end  of  Hearae's  Hemingfcrd,  p.  612.— Warner's  Hist,  of  Bath, 
p!32. 
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William  Bristow  was  prior  in  1414,  when  there 
were  four  mopks  with  him  here. 

John  Telesford,  upon  whose  death, 

John  Henton,  monk  of  Bath,  was  collated  by  Bishop 
Stafford,  the  priory  of  Bath  being  void,  July  28, 1425.23 

Thomas  Brown  occurs  prior  in  1499,  when  the 
vicarage  of  Dunster  was  endowed.84 

John  Griffith  was  the  last  prior,  1535. 


DUNSTER   CASTLE. 

The  first  William  de  Mohnn  having  seated  himself 
in  the  territory  \yhich  he  had  acquired  from  his  victo- 
rious sovereign,  by  dispossessing  its  Saxon  owner, 
Aluric^not  only  rebuilt  the  castle,  "but,"  says  Collinson, 
"  added  largely  to  the  buildings  of  the  town."  The 
€€  additions/'  however,  to  the  buildings  of  the  town 
could  not  be  very  large,  for  we  have  the  authority  of 
Domesday  Book  for  asserting  that  twenty  years  after 
the  Conquest,  besides  the  castle,  there  were  only  fifteen 
agricultural  tenants  of  the  class  called  Bordars,  and 
two  millers,  residing  at  Torre,  as  it  was  then  called,  the 
present  Dunster. 

**  "  Custodia  celhe  de  Dunster  commissa  est  domino  Jofaanni  Henton  mo- 
nacho  fiathon.  per  mortem  Jonannis  Telesford,  dat.  28  July,  1425."  Reg. 
Stafford.    See  Harl.  MSS.  6966.  p.  156. 

u  "  May  31, 1499,  Compositio  racta  inter  Johannem  priorem  Bathon.  et 
Conv.  et  Tho.  Brown  priorem  cells  de  Dunster  et  Conv.  et  Win.  Bonde 
vicar  de  Dimeter  de  proportlone  vicarii  de  Dunster  et  alils  rebus."  Reg.  OuV. 
King,  Episc.  Bath  et  Wells  in  Fine,  fo.  45. 
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This  place  was  at  that  time  so  unimportant  asa  ti>  wn, 
that  there  was  only  as  much  arable  land  belonging  to  it 
as  was  sufficient  for  one  pldiigh.  Its  new  owner,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  improved  it  much  in  value,  for 
the  Survey  says,  that  when  he  received  it,  it  was  worth 
no  more  than  five  shillings  annually,  but  afterward  it 
was  worth  fifteen  shillings  per  annum. 

In  that  venerable  record,  the  manor  of  Torre  is  thus 
surveyed : — 

"  William  de  Mohan  holds  ToftRE,  and  there  is  his 
castle.  Aluric  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward, 
when  it  was  assessed  to  the  geld  for  half  a  hide.  The 
arable  land  is  sufficient  for  one  plough.  There  are 
two  mills,  which  render  ten  shillings ;  fifteen  bordars, 
five  acres  of  meadow,  and  thirty  acres  of  pasture.  It 
was  formerly  worth  five  shillings,  and  now  it  is  worth 
fifteen  shillings."85 

The  ancient  castle  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
quadrangular  structure,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  keep 
was  circular.26  Immediately  on  passing  through  the 
present  gateway,  on  the  right  is  the  ancient  door  of  the 
castle  yet  remaining,  studded  with  iron;  and  on  the 
right  of  this  ancient  door  are  the  ruins  of  one  of  the 
towers  which  flanked  the  entrance  into  the  castle. 
These,  I  believe,  are  all  the  remains  now  extant  of  this 
once  celebrated  castle  of  the  Mohuns. 

»  Excheq.  D.  vol.  i.  fo.  95.  b. 

s*  The  keep  of  Rougemont  Castle,  in  this  county,  the  baronial  seat  of  the 
families  of  Harptree  and  Gournay,  was  circular.  That  of  Walton  in  Gordano 
was  octangular. 

FF 
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The  baron  of  the  "  olden  time"  knowing  that  he  was 
surrounded  by  warriors  like  himself,  would  not,  in- 
cautiously, place  his  residence  in  a  spot  commanded 
by  adjoining  eminences.  The  bold  brow  of  the  pre- 
cipitous cliff,  or  the  lofty  summit  of  the  solitary  hill, 
would  alone  afford  him  security  in  that  state  of  de- 
sultory warfare  in  which  his  own  inordinate  aggressions, 
sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  the  feudal  ages,  perpetu- 
ally kept  him ;  and  these  were  the  fastnesses  which  he 
pitched  upon  for  his  residence.  Dunster  Castle,  in 
conformity  with  this  principle,  is  situated  on  a  spot 
favourable  to  resistance — a  steep  eminence  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  town,  overlooking  and  com- 
manding a  great  extent  of  country,  together  with  the 
Bristol  Channel. 

William  de  Mohun  the  third  was  one  of  those 
barons  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Empress  Maud, 
daughter  of  King  Henry  I.  against  Ring  Stephen,  and, 
besides  other  assistance,  fortified  Dunster  Castle  in  her 
behalf,  and  made  many  successful  incursions  into  the 
neighbouring  country. 


In  Leland's  Itinerary  there  are  the  following  par- 
ticulars relating  to  Dunster  Castle,  written  by  that 
celebrated  antiquary  about  the  year  1540. 

"  The  Mohuns  builded  the  right  goodly  and  strong 
castle  of  Dunster.    They  had  Jura  Regalia  there. 

"  The  dungeon  of  the  castle  of  Dunster  hath  been 
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foil  of  goodly  building.  But  now  there  is  hot  only  a 
chapel  in  good  case. 

"  Sir  Hqgh  Luttrell  did  of  late  days  repair  this 
chapeL  The  fairest  part  of  the  castle  well  maintained 
is  in  the  north-east  of  the  court  of  it. 

"  Sir  Hugh  Luttrell,  (who  died  second  Henry  VIII.) 
in  the  time  of  Dame  Margaret  his  wife,  sister  of  the 
old  Lord  Daubeny,  made  a  fair  tower  by  nortji,  coming 
into  the  castle.  Sir  Andrew  Luttrell,  son  of  Sir  Hugh, 
built  anew  a  piece  of  the  castle  wpU  by  east. 

"  There  belongeth  many  privileges  and  knights' 
services  to  be  done  to  this  castle.  There  is  a  pretty 
park  joining  to  the  east  part  of  the  castle." 


Sir  Hugh  Luttrell,  the  first  of,  this  family  who  pos- 
sessed Dunster  Castle,  lived  here  in  his  old  age,  and 
kept  great  hospitality.  He  rebuilt  a  considerable  part 
of  the  castle. 

George  Luttrell,  esq.  who  was  sheriff  of  the  county 
of  Somerset  in  the  thirty-sixth  of  Elizabeth,  added 
greatly  to  the  buildings  of  the  castle. 

The  present  Dunster  Castle  was  built  about  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1580.)  The 
principal  gateway  is  of  the  time  of  Eld  ward  III.  Over 
the  point  of  the  arch  are  several  escutcheons  of  the 
Luttrells  and  their  intermarriages. 

During  the  civil  commotions  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  the  king's  army,  under  the  marquess  of  Hertford, 
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marched  into  Somersetshire  about  the  middle  of  June, 
1643,  and  that  nobleman  took  up  his  head-quarters  at 
Orchard-Portman,  and  in  three  days  after  obtained 
possession  of  Taunton,  Bridgwater,  and  Dunster  Castle, 
the  latter  being  so  much  stronger  than  both  the 
dthers,  that  it  could  not  have  been  forced;  "yet,n  says 
Lord  Clarendon,  "by  the  dexterity  of  Francis  Wynd- 
ham,  who  wrought  upon  the  fears  of  Mr.  Luttrell, 
the  owner,  it  was,  with  as  little  blood-shed  as  the 
others,  delivered  up  to  his  majesty ;  into  which  castle 
the  marquess  placed  him  as  governor  who  took  it,  as 
he  well  deserved."27 

While  Colonel  Wyndham  was  governor,  the  prince, 
afterwards  Charles  II.,  paid  him  a  visit.28  €t Lord  Digby 
by  his  letters  to  the  prince's  council  signified  his  ma- 
jesty's pleasure  that  the  prince  should  stay  at  Dunster 
Castle  and  encourage  the  new  levies,  it  being  (I  pre- 
sume) not  known  at  court  that  the  plague  which  had 
driven  him  from  Bristol  was  as  hot  at  Dunster  town, " 
just  under  the  castle."  From  hence  the  prince  went  to 
Barnstaple,  and  as  Taunton  was  in  the  hands  of  the 

■f  Clarendon's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  368. 

**  In  an  account  book  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  James,  rector  of  Crocombe, 
there  are  the  following  entries : — 
Aug.  27,  1650.    Payd  rate  for  pulling  downe  Dunster  Castle  to 

William  Slocombe  0  11    8 

Sept.  5.    Payd  rate  for  pulling  downe  Dunster  Castle  to  William 

Slocombe 0    5  10 

June  3,  1662.    Payd  to  Francis  Hill  for  repayring  a  bridge  by 

Dunster..* 0    18 

fFrom  the  information  of  Mr.  W.  Bucknell,  of  Crocombe.] 
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parliamentary  army,  it  is  most  likely  he  travelled  on 
horseback  over  Exmoor  Forest.  A  room  is  still  shown 
in  the  castle  called  King  Charles's  room. 

When  the  siege  of  Taunton  had  been  raised  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1646,  and  the  garrison  sufficiently 
recovered  from  the  fatigues  and  hardships  they  had 
endnred  from  the  straitness  of  that  siege,  Colonel 
Blake,  the  governor,  marched  with  a  party  of  his  own 
soldiers,  and  some  companies  from  the  neighbouring 
garrisons,  to  Dunster  Castle. 

It  is  very  probable  that  Colonel  Blake  planted  his 
cannon  at  the  northern  end  of  Fore  Street,  and  in  a 
field  adjoining  the  garden  of  the  Luttrell  Arms  Inn, 
where  the  ground  appears  to  have  been  broken  for 
platforms  at  the  western  extremity  of  a  ridge  which 
wonld  effectually  cover  his  men  from  the  fire  of  the 
castle  itself.  The  shot  through  a  timber  of  the  yarn 
market  was  directed  to  the  northern  end  of  the  Fore 
Street,  but  very  little  firing  could  have  taken  place  on 
either  side,  or  more  of  its  effects  would  have  been  visible.29 
.  This  fortress  stands  on  an  eminence  of  very  difficult 
access  to  an  army  intending  to  besiege  it,  and  it  was 
defended  by  a  garrison  commanded  by  Colonel  Wynd- 
ham,  as  zealous  and  resolute  against  the  Parliament  as 
-any  in  the  King's  interest;  but  Colonel  Blake  soon 
forced  the  Royalists  to  surrender,  and  he  thus  reduced 


'•  See  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  11.  pp.  213,  510.    Oxford 
folio  edition. 
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a  large  tract  of  country,  inhabited  by  a  numerous  popu- 
lation, who  were,. however,  extremely  ill-affected  to 
the  parliament.  This  service  being  accomplished, 
Blake  retained  in  triumph  to  Taunton  in  April,  1646.30 

Dunster  Castle  could  not  have  been  a  strong  military 
position  at  this  time,  for  it  is  commanded  by  higher 
ground  on  all  sides  except  toward  the  east.  It  must 
have  been  a  traditionary  character  for  strength  which 
it  then  bad.  Before  the  invention  of  artillery,  and 
whilst  its  keep  was  standing,  it  was,  undoubtedly,  a 
very  strong  place,  being  situated  on  a  steep  conical 
hill. 

In  December,  1648,  the  celebrated  William  Prynne, 
then  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  having  expressed 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  his  opinion  that  the  King 
had  satisfactorily  answered  the  propositions  for  peace, 
which  had  been  made  by  the  parliament,  was  two  days 
after,  with  many  other  members,  refused  admittance 
into  the  House,  by  the  soldiers.  Upon  this  he  be- 
came a  bitter  enemy  to  the  army,  and  to  their  leader, 
Cromwell,  and  attacked  them  with  much  severity. 
Thus  defying  Cromwell  in  an  open  manner,  be  was  on 
the  first  of  July,  1650,  committed  close  prisoner  to 
Dunster  Castle.  He  then  insisted  strongly  upon 
Magna  Charta  and  the  liberty  pf  the  subject,  which, 
though  of  little  weight  with  Cromwell,  seem  at  last 
to  have  been  the  means  of  procuring  him  his  liberty ; 

to  Oldmixon'8  Hist,  of  the  Stuarts,  p.  303.— Life  of  Admiral  Blake. 
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and  taking  again  to  his  favourite  employment,  he  wrote 
abundance  of  books  upon  religious  controversies  and 
other  points.31 

Whilst  Prynne  was  confined  in  Dunster  Castle,  he 
was  so  much  gratified  by  the  generous  hospitality1 
and  continued  kindness  of  Mr.  Luttrell,  that  he  exa- 
mined all  the  charters  and  muniments  of  that  family, 
and  the  Mohuns,  and  arranged  them  in  the  most  com- 
plete order  in  numerous  boxes,  that  remain  to  this  day. 
He  also  compiled  a  calendar  of  the  whole,  which  is  yet*, 
extant  in  a  volume,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Lnt- 
trell. 

These  papers  were  arranged  by  Prynne  in  thirty-nine, 
boxes,  but  they  are  not  now  in  the  state  in  which. he 
left  them.  The  commencement  of  his  book  is  as  fol- 
lows : — €€  An  exact  kalendar  and  table  of  all  writings 
and  evidences  which  concern  all  and  singular  the  ma- 
nors, lands  and  inheritance,  of  Geo.  Luttrell,  of  Dun- 
ster Castle,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  esq*,  or  his 
ancestors  on  the  honour,  antiquity,  pedigree,  privi- 
leges, and  offices  of  his  family.  Dygested  for  the  most 
part  into  a  cbronologycal  order  and  distributed  into 
several:  classes,  out  of  a  confused  chaos,  by  William 
Prynne,  of  Swainswicke,  esq.,  during  his  illegal  im- 
prisonment in  Dunster  Castle,  in  the  month  of  Oct. 
Anno  1650i" 

Prynne  ends  it  in  these  words : — "  Mr.  George  Lut- 

si  Chalmers's  Blog.  Diet  art.  Prynne,— Wood's  Athens  Oxon.  voL  il. 
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trell,  esq.,  his  pedigree,  and  the  history  of  his  ances- 
tors and  family,  exactly,  drawn  out  of  his  writings,  by 
Wm.  Prynne,  of  Swainswicke,  esq.,  in  the  eight  months 
of  his  illegal,  causeless,  close  imprisonment  in  Dunster 
Castle,  by  Mr.  Bradshaw  and  his  companions  at  White- 
hall.—Feb.  18,  Anno  Dom.  1660.  2  Car.  II." 

The  castle,  to  this  day  the  residence  of  the  Luttrell 
family,  stands  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  conical 
hill  called  the  Torr,  which  we  mentioned  in  our  account 
of  the  town,  on  which  it  looks  down,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  whole  length  of  the  Fore  Street,  beyond 
which  is  Conygar  Hill,32  whose  top  and  sides,  in- 
cluding an  area  of  nearly  twenty-eight  acres,  are  covered 
with  wood.  The  summit  of  this  hill  is  a  thin  ridge, 
on  the  eastern  extremity  of  which  is  the  shell  of  a  tower, 
built  by  a  former  Mr.  Luttrell,  which  is  covered  with 
ivy,  and  appears  as  if  in  ruins,  and  is  a  well-known 
land-mark  to  the  navigators  of  the  Bristol  Channel;  on 
the  other  end  of  the  ridge  are  some  artificial  ruins,  but 
they  cannot  be  seen  from  the  castle.  To  the  east  of 
the  town  are  some  fields,  in  which  are  numerous 
fine  old  oak,  elm,  and  ash  trees,  and  a  rookery;  a 
long  row  of  these  trees,  and  a  low  ridge  of  ground 


'  >*  Coneygar  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Cutting,  king;  and 
the  Meso-Gothic  Ganu,  the  same  as  the  Latin  Dom*s>  a  house — that  is,  the 
king's  house  or  residence..  Mr.  Hamper  has  some  notion  that  Oonygre  means 
a  rabbit  ground,  which  he  says  was  a  common  appendage  to  manor  houses ; 
but  Mr.  Hamper  does  not  go  high  enough  for  his-  etymology ;  besides,  how 
does  it  appear  that  a  rabbit  ground  was  at  any  time  an  appendage  to  manor 
Rouses  ?    There  is  no  authority  for  such  an  assertion. 
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hide  from  the  view  of  the  castle  the  road  from  Luxhole- 
bridge  to.  the  town.  Further  to  the  east  is  a  beautiful 
lawn  of  more  than  three  hundred  acres,  of  excellent 
pasture  ground,  between  which  and  the  open  fields 
just  described,  runs  the  river,  its  banks  studded  with 
clumps  of  trees ;  the  southern  and  eastern  sides  of  this 
lawn,  where  the  ground  undulates,  are  skirted  by 
hanging  woods ;  and  beyond  it  to  the  left  is  a  tract  of 
watered  meadow,  extending  down  to  the  sea.  Beyond 
these  eastward,  the  eye  runs  over  a  beautiful  country 
of  hill  and  dale,  corn  fields  and  meadows,  with  hedge 
rows,  and  plantations  of  timber,  till  it  rests  on  the 
Quantock  Hills.  The  spectator  has  also  a  fine  view 
of  the  channel,  with  the  trackless  wanderers  travers- 
ing its  dark  surface;  the  coast  of  South  Wales  and  its 
mountainous  interior;  the  Steep  and  Flat  Holmes;  the 
isolated  terraced-hill  of  Brent  Knoll,  once  one  of  the 
strongest  military  posts  in  the  county;  the  bay  of  Blue 
Anchor,  with  its  inn,  lodging-houses,  and  cottages;  and 
the  high  rocks  on  its  eastern  extremity,  against  which 
the  sea  is  often  seen  breaking  in  the  wildest  grandeur. 
To  the  left  of  the  lawn  is  the  park,  several  miles  in 
circumference,  and  in  which  are  generally  kept  five  or 
six  hundred  head  of  deer.  In  it  are  several  woods;  and 
on  its  highest  part  is  an  ancient  camp,  the  ramparts  of 
which  are  seea  from  the  castle:  the  way  up  to  this 
camp  is  through  a  deep  glen,  skirted  on  each  side  by 
timber,  thrtitigh  which  runs  a  sinall  stream.  Between 
fb£  park  and  the' bottom  of  the  Torr  a  narrow  slip  of 
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the  lawn  intervenes-  The  west-front  of  the  castle  looks 
upon  a  lawn  on  the  Torr,  above  an  acre  in  extent ; 
it  is  quite  level,  and  is  skirted  on  the  north  and  east  by 
a  wall  and  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  towers  of  the  old 
castle/  which  once,  no  doubt,  covered  the  greater  part 
of  this  level ;  above  the  wall  are  seen  the  tops  of  trees ; 
in  front,  in  the  west,  are  ever-greens  and  trees,  with 
Grabhurst  towering  behind.  On  the  left,  in  the  south, 
rises  the  highest  part  of  this  beautiful  mound,  covered 
with  ever-greens,  flowering  shrubs,  and  trees  to  its  top, 
where  is  a  bowling-green,  encircled  by  a  wall,  skirted 
with  laurustinus  and  other  shrubs;  between  the  openings 
of  which  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  views  in  the 
kingdom,  and  to  which  the  most  glowing  writer  could 
scarcely  do  justice;  they  must  be  seen  to  be  truly 
appreciated,  and  consist  of  endless  variety  of  sea  and 
land,  hill  and  dale,  wood  and  water,  cultivated  and 
forest,  mountain  and  plain,  rivers,  roads,  woods,  towns, 
a  harbour  and  shipping,  and  the  cheerful  countenances 
of  a  happy  and  hospitable  people.  The  Torr  itself, 
except  the  lawn  and  bowling-green,  is  covered  with 
timber,  and  almost  every  variety  of  ever-greens  and 
flowering  shrubs,  whose  odour  is  delightful;  and 
among  which  an  infinite  number  of  singing  birds  de- 
light to  harbour  and  build,  charming  the  heavens  with 
their  varied,  ceaseless  songs,  only  excelled  by  that  of 
the  nightingale,  which  frequents  this  neighbourhood 
in  great  numbers  in  the  season.  Nearly  twenty  of 
these  birds  have  been  heard  singing  from  one  spot  pa 
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a  fine  moon-light  night;  The  Tour  h  laid  trot  m  gravel 
walks,  which  encircle  it  from  its  base  till  they  terminate 
in  the  bowling-green.  Openings  are  left  for  the  spec- 
tator to  enjoy  the  ever-changing  scenery;  from  one 
of  them,  where  he  can  see  scarcely  any  thing  eke  in 
that  line,  at  a  great  height,  he  looks  down  upon  the 
water-wheel  of  the  mill  at  its  foot.  There  are  some 
seats  and  grottos  by  these  paths.  There  is  a  rookery 
among  the  trees  on  the  west-side,  and  abundance  of 
game  harbour  here,  especially  pheasants.  The  bowling 
green  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  keep  of  the 
ancient  castle  of  the  Mohuns.  The  park,  woods,  and 
plantations  have  distinguished  claims  on  the  lovers  of 
picturesque  beauty.  The  present  coach-entrance  to 
the  castle  is  from  the  north ;  it  winds  round  the  castle 
up  the  Torr  to  the  lawn,  before  the  west-front.  The 
foot-path  is  steep,  and  goes  under  an  old  embattled 
tower,  past  the  inner  iron-studded  door  of  the  old 
castle,  and  along  by  the  foot  of  tfoe  wall  to  the  cor- 
ner of  the  present  castle,  where  a  flight  of  stone  steps 
leads  up  to  the  lawn,  while  the  path  runs  round  the 
eastern  front  till  it  joins  the  coach  road.  The  ruined 
turrets  of  Kenilworth  shew  that  once,  as  the  prpud 
towers  of  Warwick  and  Berkeley  do  still,  tfrat  as  castel- 
lated structures,  they  were  superior  to  Dunster  as  it 
now  is;  but  in  point  of  local  scenery  they  fall  far  short 
of  it,  as  well  in  picturesque  beauty  as  in  stately  romantic 
grandeur. 

Gilpin,  in  his  observations  on  the  western  parts  of 
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England,"  calls  Dunster  Castle  one  of  the  grandest  ar- 
tificial objects  he  had  met  with  ;  and  remarks  that  "in 
the  amusing  circle  round  the  walls  of  the  castle,  he 
had  three  distinct  species  of  landscape,  a  park  scene,  a 
tract  of  mountainous  country,  and  a  sea-coast"  Warner, 
in  bis  €€  Walk  through  the  Western  Counties,"54  gives 
due  honour  to  these  "proud  turrets,  venerable  woods," 
and  other  objects  of  admiration ;  and  Dr.  Maton,  in  his 
Tour,3*  describes  the  situation  of  this  castle  as  iC  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  whole  valley  and  the  sea  beyond, 
and  as  having  an  air  of  grandeur  that  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  for  in  every  structure  of  this  nature, 
but  frequently  find  wanting.** 

The  castle  was  supplied  with  water  from  a  spring, 
over  which  a  conduit  is  built,  on  the  side  of  Grabhurst 
Hill,  and  which  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  well  of  St. 
Leonard,  mentioned  in  ancient  writings.36 

The  hall  is  a  stately  room,  and  the  visitor  will  be 
gratified  with  looking  over  it.  The  great  stair-case  is 
a  fine  example  of  curious  old  carving  in  oak,  but  it  is  in 
some  degree  disfigured  by  being  painted.  It  would  be 
in  good  taste  to  have  the  paint  removed,  and  thus  re- 
store the  natural  beauty  of  the  wood,  and  shew  the 
ingenuity  of  the  artist  to  that  advantage  which  his 
work  so  highly  merits. 

: «  p.  170.,      r  «  p,  79.  w  Vol.  11.  p.  98. 

a*  "  ftimidiam  Acram  Terra  subtus  Grobbef<ut9  juxta  fontem  Sancti  Leon- 
ardl."— 51  Edward  III. 

"SeyriaamlnuiiaAcraterrearabilein  Campis  de  Dunsterre,  vocati  «*<** 
the  town,  prope  fontem  Sancti  Leonard!." — 14  Hen.  IV. — From  deeds  belonging 
to  William  Hamper,  of  Birmingham,  esq. 
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There  is  an  ancient  pictnre  in  this  hall,  done  by  a 
tolerable  hand,  representing  a  ship  foundering  at  sett 
in  the  distance,  and  a  man  swimming,  and  looking  up 
to  certain  figures  in  the  clouds;  to  which  is  added*  by 
a  later  and  very  indifferent  painter,  the  figure  of  a  lady 
floating  by  his  side*  This  is  said,  traditionally,  to  have 
been  the  picture  of  Sir  John  Luttrell,  living  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  and.  Edward  VI.  and  refers  to  his 
having  saved  a  certain  lady  from  drowning,  with  whom 
he  was  then  in  love,  and  whom  he  afterward  married. 

The  lady  is  represented  as  being  secured  to  his  arm 
by  a  handkerchief,  and  he  holds  up  the  arm  so  that 
she  may  float  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  whilst  he  is 
swimming  with  the  other.  A  figure  of  victory,  ac- 
companied by  a  numerous  group,  appears  as  if  ready 
to  crown  him  with  laurel. 

Under  this  picture  is  the  following  inscription : — 

More  than  the  rocks  amidst  the  raging  seas, 

The  constant  heart  no  danger  dreads  nor  fears. 
S.  H. 

Effigiem  renovare  tuam,  fortissime  miles, 

Ingens  me  meritnm  fecit,  amorqne  toi, 
Nam  nisi  cnrasses  hssredem  scribere  fratrem  ! 
Hei !  tua  contigerant  praedia  nulla  mihi. 
1591.     G.  L. 

1550.    H.  E. 
Literally : — 

Your  great  desert  >  and  my  regard  for  you 
Makes  me  brave  knight,  your  effigies  renew, 
Had  not  fraternal  love  made  me  your  heir, 
None  of  your  manors  ere  had  been  my  share. 
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The  visitor  will  also,  notice  a  fi&e  hal£leogth  portrait 
of  QUver  Cromwell,  by  Vandyke. 

There,  is  preserved  here  a  piece  of  sculpture  in 
alabaster,  about  a  foot  square,  representing  the  descent 
from  the  cross,  attended  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and 
the  two  Marys.  This  piece  was  found  on.  taking  down 
an  old  house  at  Withycombe. 

The  walls  of  one  of  tbe  upper  1:09ms  are  decorated 
with  a  suite  of  paintings  upon  leather,  in  imitation  of 
tapestry,  the  figures  the  nattiral  size,  representing  the 
story  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  %  am  inclined  to  think 
that  these  paintings  were  originally  used  on  particular 
occasions,  either  of  festivity  or  company,  in  decorating 
the  grand  drawing-room  of  the  castle;  and  that  the 
room  in  which  they  now  are,  is  only  a  kind  of  depo- 
sitory for  them. 

Tapestry  was  anciently  the  fashionable  furniture  of 
our  castles  and  great  houses,  and  it  was  chiefly  filled 
with  lively  representations  of  this  sort.37  Warton  has 
preserved  the  stories  of  the  tapestry  in  the  royal  palaces 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  also  in  the  tower  of  London,  the 
original  and  most  ancient  seat  of  our  monarchs  ;  in 
Windsor  Castle,  and  in  various  houses  of  our  nobility. 
The  most  valuable,  and  perhaps  the  most  ancient  work 
of  this  sort  now  existing,  is  the  entire  series  of  Duke 
William's  descent  on  England,  preserved  in  the  church 
of  Bayeux,  in  Normandy,  and  intended  as  an  ornament 
of  the  choir  on  high  festivals. 

tiWarton'8  Hist,  of  Poetry,  vol.  11.  p.  42. 
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Bartholiaus  relates  that  it  was  an  art  much  culti- 
vated by  the  ancient  islanders,  to  weave  the  histories 
of  their  giants  and  champions  ip  tapestry.  The  same 
thing  is  recorded  of  the  old  Persians ;  and  this  furni- 
ture is  still  in  high  request  among  many  oriental 
nations.  It  is  well  known  that  to  frame  pictures  of 
heroic  adventures  in  needle-work,  was  a  favourite  prac- 
tice of  classical  antiquity. 


In  the  front  of  the  castle,  in  the  open  air,  there  is 
growing  a  remarkably  fine  lemon  tree,  (Citrus  Limon) 
which  is  in  constant  bearing,  and  produces  abundance 
of  large  fruit.  Daring  the  winter  season  it  is  carefully 
sheltered  by  a  moveable  shed,  to  preserve  it  from  the 
chilling  frosts,  and  from  the  effects  of  the  sea  breeze. 
At  all  other  times  it  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
it  has  been  for  many  years,  and  is  now,  in  a  remarkably 
healthy  state  of  vegetation. 

Virgil,  in  his  second  Georgic,  describes  the  lemon- 
tree  in  an  agreeable  manner.  Pliny  mentions  lemon- 
juice  as  an  antidote ;  but  says  that  the  fruit  from  its 
austere  taste,  was  not  eaten.  Theopbrastus,  who  studied 
under  Plato  and  Aristotle,  says  of  lemons,  that  they 
were  cultivated  for  their  fragrance,  not  for  their  taste ; 
that  the  peel  was  laid  up  with  garments,  to  preserve 
them  from  moths,  and  that  the  j  nice  was  administered 
by  physicians  medicinally. 

Plutarch,  who  flourished  within  a  generation  of 
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Pliny,  witnessed  the  introduction  of  lemons  at  the 
Roman  tables.  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  was  the 
first  who  exhibited  them  at  his  dinners.  And  Athenaeus 
introduces  Democritns  as  not  wondering  that  old  peo- 
ple made  wry  months  at  the  taste  of  lemons ;  for,  adds 
he,  "  in  my  grandfather's  time,  they  were  never  set 
npon  the  table." 

The  great  nse  of  lemons  began  with  the  introduction 
of  sugar,  which  is  said  to  have  resulted  from  the  con- 
quest of  Sicily,  by  the  Arabs,  in  the  ninth  century. 
Sestini,  in  his  Letters  from  Sicily  and  Turkey,  thinks 
that  the  best  sorts  of  lemons,  and  the  best  sorts  of  Sher- 
bet, were  derived  from  Florence  by  the  Sicilians.  Pro- 
bably Rome  continued,  even  in  the  dark  ages,  to  be 
the  chief  seat  of  luxury  and  refinement ;  and  had  do- 
mesticated the  art  of  making  lemonade,  before  either 
Messina  or  Florence. 


ALCOMBE. 


Alcombe,  (Aid  Combe,  the  old  valley,)  is  a  manor 
and  pretty  village,  about  half-way  between  Dunster 
and  Minehead.  There  are  some  very  good  houses, 
having  fine  views  of  the  channel,  Minehead,  &c.  The 
Society  of  Friends  have  a  small  buryiug  ground  here, 
but  it  is  not  taken  much  care  of.  There  is  a  quarry 
of  good  lime-stone  close  behind  the  village.  A  part 
of  Alcombe  is  within  the  borough  of  Minehead,  though 
in  the  parish  of  Dunster. 
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In  Domesday  Book  it  appears  that  Alcombe  was 
held  in  demesne  by  William  de  Mohun.  It  is  thus 
described  in  that  record : — 

"  William  de  Mohun  himself  holds  Aucome.  Algar 
held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  and  it  was  assessed 
to  the  geld  for  one  hide.  The  arable  land  is  sufficient 
for  three  ploughs.  There  is  in  demesne  one  plough 
and  four  bondmen ;  and  three  villans  and  four  bordars 
have  two  ploughs.  There  are  eight  acres  of  meadow, 
and  three  furlongs  of  pasture.  It  was,  and  is  now,  worth 
twenty  shillings."88 

a  William  de  Mohun  has  three  virgates  in  demesne, 
and  the  villans  one  virgate.  He  has  one  horse,  five 
bullocks,  and  two  hundred  sheep."39 

The  same  William  de  Mohun  gave  Alcombe  to  the 
priory  of  Dunster,  founded  by  him  at  the  latter  place. 

The  inclosed  lands  of  this  manor  having  been  sold 
off,  the  lordship  of  the  manor  and  the  manerial  rights, 
&c.  were  purchased  for  a  very  small  sum,  under  twenty 
pounds,  and  are  now  the  property  of  the  Rev.  T.  S. 
Escott,  of  Hartrow. 


AVILL. 


The  hamlet  and  tithing  of  Avill,  in  this  parish,  is 
situated  one  mile  south-west  of  Dunster.  In  Domes- 
day Book  it  is  written  Avena,  and  is  thus  described: — 

"  Ralph  holds  of  William    [de  Mohun]   Avena. 

»  Ezcheq.  D.  vol.  i.  fo.  95,  b.  col.  2.  »  Enm.  D.  fb.  336. 

G  G 
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Alaric  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  when  it 
was  assessed  to  the  geld  for  half  a  hide.  The  arable 
land  is  sufficient  for  two  ploughs.  There  is  in  the 
demesne  one  plough,  and  five  bordars  and  one  villan 
have  half  a  plough.  There  is  a  mill  which  yields 
twenty  pence  annually;  and  four  acres  of  meadow, 
two  acres  of  wood,  and  fifty  acres  of  pasture.  This 
place  was,  and  is  now,  worth  ten  shillings."40 

The  Exeter  Domesday  adds,  "that  the  villan  tenant 
resident  here  held  twelve  acres  of  land/9  It  also  notices 
"  that  there  was  one  horse  in  this  manor."41 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  there  was  a  family  resi- 
dent here  which  had  assumed  the  local  surname.  In 
the  fourth  year  of  that  king,  Geoffrey  de  Avill,  or 
Avele,  held  one  carucate  of  land  in  this  village,  of  John 
de  Mohun,  as  of  his  castle  of  Dunster.  by  the  service 
of  one  knight's  fee. 

By  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  fifth  of  Henry  V. 
Thomas  Brook,  chevalier 9  was  found  to  hold  the  manor 
of  Avill.48 

On  the  10th  of  August,  twenty-second  of  Henry 
VIIL  Sir  Arthur  Plantagenet,  Lord  Lisle,  paid  Sir 
Andrew  Luttrell  for  the  relief  of  half  a  knight's  fee  in 
this  manor,  held  by  him  in  right  of  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
of  the  said  Sir  Andrew,  as  of  his  castle  of  Dunster  by 
knight's  service. 

In  the  thirty-second  of  Henry  VIIL  John  Stocker 

«•  Excheq.  D.  vol.  i.  fo.  95.  b.  «  Exon.  D.  fo.  337. 

« Inq.  p.  m.  3  Hen.  V.  No.  54.    Calendar,  vol,  iv.  p.  32. 
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paid  a  fine  after  the  death  of  a  former  John  Stacker, 
for  this  place,  which  he  held  in  socage  by  the  rent  of 
four  shillings  in  lien  of  all  services. 

In  the  thirty-sixth  of  Elizabeth,  John  Stocker  paid 
fifty  shillings  to  George  Luttrell,  esq.  for  the  relief  of 
half  a  knight's  fee  here.4* 

This  manor  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  T.  D.  Acland, 
bait,  who  holds  a  court  for  it  and  another  portion  of  the 
same  in  Carhampton,  as  mentioned  in  our  account  of 
that  parish. 

There  is  an  ancient  mill  belonging  to  this  manor. 

In  1814,  the  estimated  annual  value  of  the  real  pro- 
perty in  this  tithing,  as  assessed  to  the  property  tdfc, 
was  £533,  and  the  county  rate  is  1 1  s.  6Jrf. 


STANTON. 


The  hamlet  of  Stanton  in  this  parish  is  situate  about 
two  miles  to  the  west  of  Dunster,  and  a  little  on  the 
left  of  the  road  leading  from  that  place  to  Porlock. 
In  Domesday  Book  it  is  thus  described : — 

"William  deMohun  himself  holds  Stanton.  Walte44 
held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  when  it  was  as- 
sessed to  the  geld  for  three  virgates  of  land.  The 
arable  is  sufficient  for  two  ploughs.  There  are  two 
bondmen ;  five  acres  of  meadow,  and  forty  acres  of 
pasture.  Two  villans  and  two  bordars  have  one  plough.49 

"  Vide  original  papers  In  Daiuter  Cattle.  «  Wallo,  Eson.  D. 

tf  Excbeq.  D.  vol.  i.  lb.  95.  b.  col.  2. 
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The  Exeter  Domesday  adds,  "  William  has  two 
virgates  and  a  half  in  demesne,  and  the  villans  half  a 
virgate.  When  William  received  it,  it  was  worth 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence."45 

"To  this  manor  is  added  one  virgate  of  land,  which 
was  held  by  a  thane  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  for 
a  manor.  The  arable  land  is  sufficient  for  one  plough. 
There  is  one  bordar,  three  acres  of  meadow,  and  fifty 
acres  of  pasture.    It  is  worth  three  shillings."47 

In  the  fourth  of  Edward  III.  the  manor  of  Stunton 
was  held  by  James  de  Audley,  of  John  de  Mohun,  as  of 
his  castle  of  Dunster,  by  the  service  of  one  knight's  fee. 

In  the  first  of  Elizabeth,  Bartholomew,  son  and  heir 
of  William  Frye,  did  homage  to  Thomas  Luttrell,  esq. 
for  one  knight's  fee  for  this  manor. 

In  the  forty-third  of  Elizabeth,  Nicholas  Downe  did 
homage  for  tbis  manor  to  George  Luttrell,  esq.  for  one 
knight's  fee.48 

It  was  afterward  the  property  of  the  Hall  family, 
and  was  purchased  by  an  ancestor  of  the  present  owner, 

J.  F.  Luttrell,  esq.  of  the  Rev. Hall,  of  Croydon, 

in  Carhampton.     This  manor  is  in  the  borough  of 
Minehead,  though  in  the  parish  of  Dunster. 


MARSH. 

Marsh,  or  Higher  Marsh,  is  a  hamlet  in  this  parish, 

«  Ezon.  D.  fo.  338.  «  Excneq.  D.  vol.  I.  fe.  95.  b.  oot  2. 

*  Vide  records  In  Dunster  Castle. 
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about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  town,  consisting  of  one 
farm  honse  and  several  cottages.  * 

There  is  a  marsh  near  this  place  in  the  parish  of 
Carhampton,  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  Stewkley 
family.  It  was  purchased  by  the  late  J.  F.  Luttrell, 
esq.  of  the  late  Lord  Stawel. 

And  a  place  called  Marshwood,  two  miles  at  least 
east  from  Marsh,  in  Dunster,  which  was  always  an 
appendage  to  the  castle. 

With  both  of  these,  former  historians  have  con- 
founded this  place. 

MEMOIR   OF  THE   REV.   ROBERT   CROSSE,    M.  A. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the  son  of  William 
Crosse,  of  Dunster,  at  which  town  he  was  born  about ' 
the  year  1605,  or  at  least,  says  Wood,49  in  the  county 
of  Somerset.  In  1621,  being  then  sixteen  years  of  age, 
he  was  entered  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  where  em- 
ploying his  studies  in  philosophy  and  disputations,  lie 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  In  December," 
1627,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  hig  college,  and  taking 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  the  following  year,  he 
entered  into  holy  orders,  became  an  eminent  tutor  and 
a  great  proficient  in  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and 
acquired  considerable  fame  in  the  university  as  a  learned 
and  able  man.  It  would  appear  that  he  afterward 
proceeded  B.  D.  as  in  the  List  of  the  Assembly  of 

«  Ath.  Oxon.  vol.  it  p.  570. 
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Divines,  printed  by  Oldmixon,50  be  is  styled  bachelor 
in  divinity. 

Being  puritanically  inclined,  Mr.  Crosse  took  part 
with  the  parliament  in  the  civil  wars,  and  in  1643  was 
nominated  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  divines  and 
subscribed  the  solemn  league  and  covenant.  In  1648, 
submitting  to  the  parliamentary  visitors,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  committee  for  the  reformation  of  the 
university  pf  Oxford,  to  succeed  Dr.  Sanderson,  as 
regius  professor  of  divinity,  but  refusing  to  accept  it, 
he  had  soon  afterward  conferred  upon  him  the  rich 
vicarage  of  Chew-Magna  in  this  county.  In  1653, 
he  resigned  his  fellowship  of  Lincoln  College,  and 
settled  at  Chew,  and  in  the  following  year  was  con- 
stituted an  assistant  to  the  commissioners,  appointed 
by  parliament  for  the  ejecting  of  ignorant  and  scandalous 
ministers  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  as  the  loyal  part 
of  the  cjergy  were  then  called.  On  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  he  conformed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  because  no  person  claimed  the  living 
of  Chew,  he  continued  there  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

While  Mr.  Crosse  remained  in  the  university,  he  was 
esteemed  a  learned  philosopher  and  divine,  an  able 
preacher,  and  well  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers 
and  schoolmen.  During  his  residence  at  Chew,  he 
was  attacked  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Glanvill,  of  Bath,  with 
the  intent  to  depreciate  him  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy. 

"  Hilt  of  the  Stuarts,  p.  531. 
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After  the  Rev.  Mr.  Glanvill  had  settled  at  Bath,  and 
had  written  against  Aristotle  and  the  academical  mode 
of  education,  as  then  pursued  in  the  university,  several 
neighbouring  scholars  endeavoured  to  bring  Mr.  Crosse, 
who  was  strongly  attached  to  the  opposite  opinions, 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  former  gentleman ;  and  in 
1667,  Glanvill  was  conducted  to  Mr.  Crosse's  house 
at  Chew,  where  after  the  usual  civilities  had  passed, 
Mr.  Crosse,  in  an  able  manner,  vindicated  Aristotle 
and  his  philosophy ;  and  knowing  that  Mr.  Glanvill 
was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  declaimed  with 
some  severity  against  the  proceedings  of  that  learned 
body.  Glanvill  being  somewhat  surprised  at  this  mode 
of  argument,  did  not  then  much  oppose  Mr.  Crosse, 
but  he  afterward,  in  a  correspondence  which  took  place 
between  them,  strongly  contested  Mr.  Crosse's  hypo- 
thesis, that  Aristotle  had  mare  advantages  far  acquiring 
knowledge  than  the  Royal  Society y  or  all  the  learned 
men  of  that  age  had,  or  could  have.  On  which  a  great 
dispute  arose  between  them;  which  was  much  aggra- 
vated by  Mr.  Henry  Stubbe,  a  summer  practitioner  of 
medicine  at  Bath,  and  a  great  enemy  of  the  Royal . 
Society,  who  encouraged  Mr.  Crosse  to  write  against 
Glanvill.  Soon  afterward  Mr  Crosse  wrote  a  book 
which  Glanvill  called  *  fardel,  but  Stubbe  asserted  that 
it  was  "  a  good  and  seasonable  work,'9  but  nevertheless 
it  was  rejected  by  the  licenser  at  Oxford,  Dr.  Fell,  and 
at  London,  as  Glanvill  adds  for  its  "  incomparable 
failing  and  impertinence."   Glanvill,  however,  obtained 
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a  copy  of  this  work,  and  sent  it  to  Dr.  Ingelo,  of  Eton 
College,  who  transmitted  it  to  London,  where  it  was 
printed,  and  intitled,  "  the  Chew  Gazette,*'  and  dis- 
tributed privately,  (one  hundred  copies  only,  no  more 
being  printed)  "  to  the  end,"  as  Glanvill  says,  "  that 
his  opponent's  shame  might  not  be  made  public ;  and 
that  a  specimen  of  the  learning  he  shews  in  school 
scraps  and  little  ends  of  verse,  and  children's  phrases, 
which  are  all  his  reading,  might  be  discovered."  After 
this  retort  of  Glanvill's,  Mr.  Crosse  employed  himself 
in  writing  ballads  against  him,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  him  and  the  Royal  Society  appear  ridiculous ; 
whilst  some  Oxford  wags  who  seemed  to  be  highly 
pleased  with  these  controversies,  composed  a  ballad  in 
doggrel  verse  upon  both,  beginning 

"  Two  gospel  knights, 
Both  learned  wights, 

And  Somerset's  renown-a, 
The  one  in  village  of  the  shire, 
Bui  vicarage  too  great  I  fear, 

The  pther  lives  in  town-a.M  &c. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Glanvill  for  mentioning 
that  Mr.  Crosse  wrote  a  work  entitled  €€  Biographia," 
in  which  he  gives  certain  rules  for  writing  the  lives  of 
eminent  men.  This  was  intended  as  a  satire  upon  Dr. 
Fell's  Life  of  Dr.  Hammond,  because  Fell  had  refused 
to  license  Mr.  Crosse's  book  against  Glanvill. 

At  length  Mr.  Crosse  having  lived  to  a  good  old  age, 
departed  this  life  on  the  12th  of  December,  1683,  and 
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was  buried  in  his  church  of  Chew-Magna,  leaving  be- 
hind him,  says  Wood,  the  character  of  an  able  theologian 
and  philosopher. 

Mr,  Crosse  published  "Exercitatio  Theologica  de 
Insipientia  Rationis  Humans  Gratia  Christi  Destitute, 
in  rebus  fidei,  1  Cor.  ii.  14.     Oxon.  1655."  quarto. 


Local  surname. — I  find  one  John  de  Dunster,  prior 
of  Bath  in  1406;  he  died  on  the  6th  of  February,  1411, 
when  the  chapter  of  Bath  requested  permission  of  the 
bishop  to  choose  a  prior  in  his  room,  which  being 
granted,  John  de  Tellesford,  a  monk  of  Dunster,  was 
elected  on  the  10th  of  March,  1411,  fourteen  of  the 
Bath  monks  and  five  of  the  Dunster  monks  being 
present.30 

John  de  Dunster  occurs  M.  P.  for  Bath  in  1330. 

There  was  a  family  of  the  name  of  Dunster,  which 
resided  at  Donyat,  near  Ilminster.  Of  this  family  was 
John  Dunster,  who  was  born  at  Donyat,  and  was 
made  demy  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1508, 
being  then  sixteen  years  of  age;  perpetual  fellow,  1602; 
afterward  M.  A.;  proctor  of  the  university,  1611;  and 
at  length  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Abbot,  who  bestowed 
npon  him  a  benefice  or  dignity  about  1613 ;  in  which 
year  Dunster  resigned  his  fellowship.  He  wrote, 
1.  "Caesar's  Penny,  a  sermon  on  1  Peter  ii.  13,  14. 
Oxon.  1610,"  8vo. ;  and  2.  "Prodromus ;  or,  a  Literal 

w  Warner's  Hut.  of  Bath,  p.  133. 
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Exposition  of  Psalm  lxxix.  concerning  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  Lond.  1613,  8vo.  In  his  younger  days, 
being  esteemed  a  poet  by  his  contemporaries,  he  had 
several  copies  of  verses  printed  in  various  books,  espe- 
cially in  that  made  by  the  society  of  Magdalen  College, 
on  the  death  of  William,  son  of  Arthur  Grey,  Lord 
Grey  de  Wilton,  who  died  Feb.  18th,  1605. 

There  was  a  John  Dunster,  who  died  Oct.  14th,  1 625, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Alhallows,  Bread 
Street,  London,  who  gave,  inter  alia,  £200,  which 
purchased  £12  per  annum  for  ever  towards  the  repara- 
tion of  the  same ;  besides  £200  which  he  gave  towards 
the  then  building  thereof.51 


GENEALOGICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE   BARONIAL  FAMILY  OF 
MOHUN,   OF   DUNSTER.58 

Sir  William  Dugdale,  in  his  history  of  this  family,5* 
says,  that  Sir  William  de  Mohun  accompanied  William, 


•>  Newcourt,  Repertoriuin,  vol.  i.  p.  244.— Wood's  Athena  Ozon.  by  Bliss, 
vol.  ii.  p.  142. 

™  The  family  of  Mohun  appear  to  have  borne  for  their  arms  two  coats. 
Anciently  they  bore  Gulet,  a  dexter  arm  habited  in  a  maunch,  Ermine,  the 
hand,  Proper,  holding  a  fleur  de  lys,  Or.  The  last  John  de  Mohun,  who  died 
about  the  forty-eighth  of  Edward  III.  (1374)  bore  for  his  arms,  Or,  a  cross 
engrailed,  Sable.  Both  these  coats  were  borne  by  the  monastery  of  Brewtoo, 
which  this  family  had  founded. — See  Spud's  Map  of  Somersetshire;  Duo- 
dalx's  Warwickshire,  1730,  p.  587 ;  and  Txifwaa's  Notitia  Monastica,  by 
Nasmith,  where  they  are  engraved.  The  Lords  Mohan,  of  Oakhampton,  bore 
the  latter  coat. 

«  Baronage  vol.  i.  p.  497. 
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duke  of  Normandy,  in  the  invasion  of  England,  and 
was  an  able  commander  in  his  army,  "  having  then  in 
his  retinue  not  less  than  forty-seven  stout  knights  of 
name  and  note ;"  and  Leland,  in  his  Collectanea/"  has 
given  a  list  of  their  names,  but  he  makes  them  fifty- 
seven.  The  latter  author  thus  speaks  of  the  arrival  of 
the  duke  of  Normandy : — €€  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1066,  on  Saturday,  the  feast  of  St.  Calixtus,  came 
William,  duke  of  Normandy,  cousin  of  the  noble  king 
St.  Edward,  son  of  Emma  of  England,  and  killed  King 
Harold,  and  took  from  him  his  lands,  by  the  assistance 
of  Normans  and  other  people  of  different  countries ; 
among  whom  there  came  with  him  William  de  M ohun 
the  elder,  the  noblest  of  all  the  host.  The  said  Wil- 
liam de  Mohun  had  in  his  retinue  all  the  great  lords 
hereafter  named." 

For  his  great  services  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  and 
afterward,  he  obtained  from  the  Conqueror  fifty-five 
manors  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  eleven  in  the  county 
of  Dorset,  the  manor  of  Clehanger,  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  and  that  of  Sutton,  in  the  county  of  Wilts. 
Sir  William  Dugdale  says,  that  he  also  held  the  manor 
of  Whichford,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  but  this 
does  not  appear  in  Domesday  Book.  After  he  was 
settled  in  England,  he  built  the  castle  at  Dunster,  which 
became  the  seat  of  his  residence  and  the  head  of  his 
barony.     He  founded  a  priory  for  Benedictine  monks 

«  VoK  i.  p.  202. 
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at  the  same  place,  which  he  added  as  a  cell  to  the  priory 
of  Bath,  and  gave  thereto  the  church  of  St.  George,  at 
Dunster,  as  also  the  manor  of  Alcombe,  with  the  tithes 
of  all  his  vineyards?  and  arable  lands  at  Dunster  and 
Carhampton,  and  at  his  death  was  buried  in  the  priory 
at  Bath.56 

The  barony  of  Mohun,  similar  to  every  other,  con- 
sisted of  the  demesne  lands  held  by  the  barons  them- 
selves, and  of  other  manors  and  lands  granted  to  their 
dependants,  to  hold  of  them  by  military  service,  or  the 
service  of  so  many  knights  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
held  the  lands  of  their  barony  of  the  king.     Before 
the  death  of  King  Henry  I.  in  1135,  this  barony  con* 
sisted  of  forty  knights'  fees  of  the  old  feoffment,  tod 
previously  to  the  twelfth  of  Henry  II.  (1166)  it  had 
been  increased  by  four  knights'  fees;  for  William  de 
Mohun  the  fourth  of  that  name,  then  returned  to  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer,  that  he  held  forty  fees  of  the 
old  and  four  of  the  new  feoffment,57  although  two 
years  afterward  he  only  paid  the  aid  for  forty-oue  fees 
in  all.     In  the  nineteenth  of  Henry  IIL  Reginald  de 
Mohan  accounted  for  the  scutage  of  that  year  for  thirty- 
four  knights'  fees  and  the  fourth  part  of  another. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Normans  in  England, 
the  Conqueror  conferred  the  estates  of  such  of  the 

**  There  is  a  field  in  eOunster  still  called  the  Vineyard*. 
M  Collinson  says  he  was  buried  In  Dunster  Church.    See  Leland's  Collec- 
tanea, vol.  i.  p.  203. 
•7  Hearne's  Liber  Niger  Scaccar.  voL  1.  pp.  91,  92. 
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Saxon  thanes,  as  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
on  his  principal  followers  as  strict  feuds ;  to  be  held 
immediately  of  himself,  by  fealty,  homage,  and  military 
or  other  honourable  services.  These  vrerefeuda  nobilia, 
and  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  given,  became  by 
such  grants,  English  nobles ;  and  when  about  the 
twentieth  year  of  William's  reign,  the  tenure  of  all  the 
lands  in  England  was  declared  to  be  feudal,  those  who 
held  immediately  of  the  crown  by  military  or  other 
honourable  services  constituted  the  nobility,  or  first 
class  of  persons  in  the  kingdom. 

Every  barony  had  a  principal  mansion  or  castle  upon 
it,  which  was  called  the  caput  baronice,  or  head  of  the 
barony;  and  was  so  appropriated  to  the  person  entitled 
to  the  barony,  that  a  widow  was  not  dowable  of  it. 
And  where  a  barony  descended  to  daughters,  the  caput 
baronice  was  allotted  to  the  eldest.58 

In  the  subsequent  account  of  this  family,  with  a 
view  of  giving  a  correct  statement  of  the  extent  of 
this  barony,  I  have  added  the  certificate  of  William 
de  Mohun  the  fourth,  of  his  knight's  fees,  and  re- 
turned by  him  into  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  1166, 
on  the  payment  of  the  aid  for  the  marriage  of  the  king's 
eldest  daughter ;  and  afterward  a  list  of  the  knight's 
fees  held  of  the  barony  of  Dunster  in  the  fourth  year 
of  King  Edward  III. 

The  first  William  de  Mohun  held  in  his  own  hands, 

MCndte. 
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as  appears  from  Domesday  Book,  the  manors  of  Torre, 
(now  Dunster)  "where,"  says  the  record,  "is  his  castle;" 
Stockland,  Sedtamtone,  Cutcombe,  Minehead,  Alcombe, 
Broadwood,  Stanton,  Exford,  [West]  Quantocksbead, 
Kilton,  Newton,  Wolverton,  Broom6eld,  Lydeard 
[St.  Lawrence]  [West]  Bagborough,  Stoke  [Pero] 
and  Brewham,  all  in  the  county  of  Somerset ;  and  in 
Dorsetshire  he  held  the  manors  of  Spettisbury,  Pnlbam, 
and  Ham  [Mohun.] 

Besides  these,  which  formed  the  demesne  lands  of 
the  barony  of  Mohun  of  Dunster,  the  same  William 
granted  to  the  following  persons  the  undermentioned 
manors  to  be  held  of  him  by  military  or  knights' 
service  :-— 

To  Hugh  the  manors  of  Tetesbergef*  Torweston, 
and  Holford. 

To  Garmund,  or  Warmund,  the  manors  of  Ailgi, 
(Vellow)  and  Eireton. 

To  Robert  the  manor  of  Kibworth  (jointly  with 
Mainfred)  and  Leigh,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and 
the  manor  of  Clehanger  in  Devon.  This  Robert  also 
held  a  manor  of  William  de  Mohun,  in  Frome,  Dorset, 
that  was  held  by  Alward  in  the  time  of  King  Edward. 

To  Roger  the  manors  of  Street,  Bratton,  Erode, 
[Oule  Knowle]  Hartrow,  and  Stoke  [Pero,] 

ToTurgis,Brompton  [Ralph,]  Combe,  and  Nunney. 


••  Collinson  calls  this  place  Edbrook,  but  I  think  It  Is  the  present  Eastbnrjr 
in  Carhampton. 
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To  Ogisus,  Clatworthy,  in  the  county  of  Somerset, 
and  Winterborne,  Dorset. 

To  three  soldiers  (milites)  the  manor  of  Langham. 

To  Mainfred,  the  manor  of  Kibworth,  (jointly  with 
Robert  above-mentioned)  Quarum,  and  Leigh, 

To  Richard,  Biccombe  and  Bradworthy. 

To  Ralph,  Avill  and  Heathfield. 

To  Durand,  Stowey,  Oaktrow,  Allercot,  and  Brown. 

To  Geoffrey  [Maloret,]  Myne  in  Somerset,  and  Tod- 
bere,  Werne,  Ewern  [Courtenay,]  Broad  Windsor,  and 
Mapperton  in  Dorset. 

To  Nigel,  [East]  Quantockshead,  Badialton,  and  a 
manor  in  Luxborough. 

To  Dademan,  the  manor  of  Elworthy,  Willet,  Colo- 
ford,  Watchet,  Rnnnington,  and  Poushill. 

To  Brictric,  Shortmansford. 

To  Ranulph,  Manworthy  and  another  manor  in 
Luxborough,  in  Somerset,  and  Chelbary  in  Dorset. 

To  Walter  [HosatusJ  Satton  in  Wilts. 


To  which  William  de  M ohun  the  first  succeeded 
another  William  de  Mohun,  who  with  Agnes  his  wife, 
gave  the  church  of  Whichford  to  the  canons  of  Brid- 
lington,60 in  Yorkshire,  which  gift  was  afterward  con- 
firmed by  the  charter  of  King  Henry  I.  He  likewise 
gave  to  the  canons  of  Taunton  the  manor  of  Lydeard 


*°  Bridlington  Priory.— Wflliehmw  de  Mofon  et  Uxore  ejus  Agnes  dederunt 
Ecclesiam  de  Wkheford.— Carta  R*  Hear.  prhnL— -Moo.  Angl.  toL  ii.  p.  163. 
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St.  Lawrence,  and  left  issue  William,  tbe  third  of  that 
name.61 

Which  William  de  Mohun  the  third  was  one  of  the 
great  barons  of  that  time  who  adhered  to  the  Empress 
Mand  against  King  Stephen.  In  1137,  the  third  of 
Stephen,  the  barons  of  England  much'  discontented 
with  that  prince,  for  having  violated  the  engagements 
into  which  he  had  entered  on  being  raised  to  the 
throne,  confederated  against  him,  under  the  command 
of  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  in  favour  of  the  empress 
and  her  son,  afterward  Henry  II.,  to  which  party  this 
William  de  Mohun  adhered, and  fortified  and  garrisoned 
his  castle  of  Dunster,  as  did  also  William  de  Harptree 
that  of  Harptree ;  William  de  Lovel  that  of  Cary ; 
many  other  barons  then  doing  the  like  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  William,  by  his  frequent 
excursions,  did  much  mischief  in  all  that  part  of  the 
country,  until  Henry  de  Tracy  and  the  forces  under 
him  gave  him  a  check  at  Barnstaple.  In  the  sixth  of 
Stephen,  he  was  one  of  those  who,  with  David,  king 
of  Scots,  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  the  rest  of 
the  empress's  friends,  besieged  Henry  de  Blois,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  brother  of  King  Stephen,  in  the  castle 
of  Winchester,  being  at  that  time  in  consideration  of 
his  especial  services  made  earl  of  Somerset  and  Dorset 
by  the  empress. 


«  Taunton  Priory.— Ex  dono  Willielmi  de  Moioun  terrain  de  Lydiard.— 
Mon.  Angl  vol.  li  p.  83.— Hist,  of  Taunton,  8vo.  p.  74. 
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In  the  year  1142,  this  William  de  Mohan  founded 
a  priory  for  canons  regular  of  St.  Augustin,  at  Brewton, 
in  this  county,  on  the  ruins  of  a  more  ancient  religious 
house  for  Benedictine  monks,  built,  as  it  has  been  said, 
about  the  year  1005,  by  Ethelware,  earl  of  Cornwall. 
This  priory,  which  was  sometime  aunexed  to  the  abbey 
of  St*  Martin,  at  Trouarn  in  Normandy,  the  founder 
endowed  with  his  manors  of  Brewton  and  Brewham, 
besides  many  other  lands  in  England  and  Normandy. 
At  his  death,  which  happened  about  1160,  he  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  this  monastery,  leaving  issue 
William  his  son  and  heir,  surnamed  Meschin. 

Which  William  in  1166,  (twelfth  Henry  II.)  upon 
levying  the  aid  for  marrying  the  king's  daughter,  cer- 
tified his  knight's  fees  to  be  in  number  forty  of  the  old 
feoffment,  and  four  of  the  new.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  certificate  which  he  returned  to  the  barons 
of  the  exchequer  on  this  occasion  :— 

€€  These  are  the  knight's  fees  of  the  fee  of  William 
de  Mohun,  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  I. 

"William  Fitz-Durand  holds  five  knight's  fees 
and  a  half. 

William  de  Elleworth£,  four. 

Roger  Arundel,  three. 

Alexander  de  Badialtone,  three. 

Hugh  de  Gundeville,  two. 

Talebot  de  Hathefelde,  two. 

Reiner  Tornach,  one  fee  and  a  half. 

William  de  St.  Leger,  one. 

H  H 
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Geoffrey  de  Ver,  one, 
Geoffrey  Hosat,  one. 
Ralph  Husat,  one. 
John  Croc,  one. 

Thomas  de  Campo  Florido,  one. 
Walter  de  Lega,  one. 
Robert  Waleys,  (Walenois)  one. 
Robert  Fitz-Geoflrey,  one  fee  and  a  half. 
Robert  Dumas,  half  a  fee. 
Matthew  de  Combe  and  Nicol,  one. 
Simon  Bret,  (Brito)  half  a  fee. 
Ralph  Dacus,  (Dennis)  half  a  fee. 
William  de  Punchardun,  two  fees. 
Robert  de  Bratton,  one  fee. 
Richard  de  Langham,  one  fee. 
Gerbert  de  Perci,  one. 
Roger  de  Newbnrgh,  one. 
William  de  Curci,  one. 
"These  are  the  knight's  fees  of  the  new  feoffment: — 
William  de  Curci  holds  one  knight's  fee. 
Robert  Bozun,  one. 
Luke  de  Campo  Florido,  one. 
Hugh  de  Punchardun,  half  a  fee. 
Richard  de  London,  half  a  fee." 


But  though  he  certified  his  knight's  fees  to  be  forty- 
four  in  number,  yet  in  the  fourteenth  of  the  same 
reign,  he  paid  for  no  more  than  forty-one  j  neither  in 
the  eighth  of  Richard  I.,  upon  collecting  the  second 
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and  third  scutages  of  Normandy.  This  William  con- 
firmed his  father's  grants  to  the  priory  of  Brewton/* 
and  at  his  death  was  interred  in  that  monastery,  leaving 
issnc  Reginald. 

In  the  fourth  of  John,  this  Reginald  de  Mohun63  was 
required  by  the  king  to  accept  of  lands  in  England  in 
exchange  for  his  lands  at  Lyons,  near  Caen,  in  Nor- 
mandy. And  two  years  afterward,  having  had  livery 
of  the  castle  of  Dunster  and  other  the  lands  of  his  in- 
heritance, married  Alice,  one  of  the  sisters  and  co- 
heiresses of  William  de  Briwere  the  younger,6*  with 
whom  he  had  for  her  purparty  of  the  Briwere  estates, 

«  CoHlnson  says  at  Dunster. — See  Lblaxd's  Collectanea  nbi  supra. 

<*  Pat  Rot.  3.  Joh.  m.  5.— De  Castro  de  Dunsterre  Armando. — Cal.  p.  i. 
coL  1. 

Pat.  Rot.  6  Joh.  m.  10. — Rex  reddidit  Reginaldo  de  Moyon  Castrum  de  Dun- 
sterre ac  alias  Terras  suas. — Ibid.  p.  ii.  col.  2. 

There  is  "  a  copy  in  parchment'9  among  the  muniments  at  Dunster  Castle, 
"  of  two  grants  of  William  and  Reginald  Moyn,  to  the  monks  and  canons  of 
the  priory  of  Brewton,  to  elect  their  prior  out  of  their  own  house  after  every 
voydance,  and  to  present  him  to  them  and  their  heirs  for  their  approbation 
and  admission,  before  the  execution  of  his  office ;  their  ancestors  being  founders 
of  that  priory,  the  patronage  whereof  afterward  came  to  the  Luttrells." 
(These  grants  are  supposed  by  Mr.  Prynne  to  belong  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  first  is  a  grant  of  William  de  Mohun,  called 
Mesckm,  who  died  before  1202,  and  the  other  of  his  son,  Reginald  de  Mohun, 
who  died  in  the  fifteenth  of  John,  1213.  J.  S.)  The  canons  presented  under 
these  grants— John  de  Grindleham,  1274.  John  Schoyle,  1418  to  Hugh  Lut- 
trelL  Richard  Glastonbury,  1429,  to  John  Luttrell.  John  Henton,  1448,  to 
the  Hon.  James  LuttrelL  William  Gylbert,  1495,  to  Hugh  Luttrell.  John 
Elye,  1532,  to  Sir  Andrew  Luttrell.— Petnnb's  Index. 

94  This  Alice  de  Briwere  is  set  down  among  the  benefactors  to  the  new 
cathedral  church  of  Salisbury,  having  contributed  thereto  all  the  marble  ne- 
cessary for  the  building  thereof  for  twelve  years.— Lbland's  Itinerary,  vol.  Hi. 
p.  95. 
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the  manors  of  Axminster,  Torre,  (afterward  called 
Torre-Mohun)  Brad  worthy,  Ugborough,  Little  Cad- 
leigh,  and  many  other  lands  and  knight's  fees  in  the 
counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  Somerset,  as  also  the 
advowson  of  the  abhey  of  Torre.  By  this  lady  he  had 
issue  two  sons,  Reginald,  his  successor,  and  John,  the 
founder  of  the  Mohuns  of  Ham-Mohun,  in  the  county 
of  Dorset. 

This  Reginald  de  Mohun  departed  this  life  in  the 
fifteenth  of  King  John,  1213,  on  which  the  wardship 
of  Reginald  his  son  and  heir,  with  the  benefit  of  his 
marriage  and  custody  of  his  lands,  was  committed  to 
Henry  Fitz-Count,  son  of  the  earl  of  Cornwall;65 
Alice,  his  widow,  then  surviving,  who  had  for  her 
dowry  the  manors  of  Torre,  Ugborongh,  Cadleigb, 
Halberton,  Oakford,  Bradworthy,  and  Axminster,  in 
the  county  of  Devon ;  the  manor  of  lie  [Brewers] 
and  4$.  7^rf.  rent  issuing  out  of  the  manor  of  Trent, 
in  the  county  of  Somerset.  This  lady  afterward  mar- 
ried William  Paganel. 

Which  Reginald,  commonly  called  Reginald  de 
Mohun  the  second,  was,  in  the  twenty-sixth  of  Henry 
III.,  constituted  chief-justice  of  all  the  forests  south  of 
Trent ;  and  in  the  thirty-sixth  of  the  same  reign,  was 


«  Testa  de  Nevill,  p.  167,  col.  1.— Reginald  de  Mohun  est  in  custodia  Hear. 
Comitifl  Cornab.  et  Terra  sua  de  Dunnertorr  valet  L.  Marc,  in  Hvndr.  de 
Karenton. 

Item,  idem  Reginald™  est  in  Custodia  ejnsdem  H.  et  Terre  de  Hoemfion  et 
Chirintnn  valet  L.  Marc.— Ibid.  p.  167,  coL  2. 
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appointed  governor  of  Sauvey  Castle,  in  the  county  of 
Leicester.  In  the  forty-first  of  the  same  reign,  he  had 
summons  to  attend  the  king  at  Bristol,  well  fitted  with 
horses  and  arms,  to  march  with  him  against  the  Welch. 

In  1246,  this  Reginald  de  Mohun,  who  is  called  by 
Tanner,66  earl  of  Somerset,  founded,  by  permission  of 
Henry  III.  the  abbey  of  Newenham  for  Cistercian 
monks,  situate  in  the  parish  of  Axminster.  He  en- 
dowed this  monastery  with  the  manor  and  hundred  of 
Axminster,  as  also  with  one  hundred  marks  per  an- 
num, during  his  life,  towards  the  fabric  thereof,  and 
likewise  by  his  will  gave  seven  hundred  marks.  He 
also  gave  them  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Luppit. 

Sir  William  Dugdale  says  that  he  died  about  the 
forty-first  of  Henry  III.  (1256)  leaving  issue  by 
[Hawise]  his  first  wife,  who  was  sister  of  Humphrey 
de  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  (with  whom  he 
had  the  manor  of  Stretleigh)  John  his  son  and  heir ; 
and  by  Isabel  [de  Basset]  his  second  wife,**  daughter 
of  William  de  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby,  and  one  of  the 
co-heiresses  of  Sybilla,  her  mother,  sister  and  co-heiress 
of  Anselm  Marshall,  earl  of  Pembroke,  William,  a 
younger  son,68  who  had  by  the  gift  of  his  father  the 
manors  of  Ottery,  Stoke-FIeming,  M onkton,  and  Gal- 
meton,  which,  with  other  lands,  were  purchased  ot 


«  Not.  Monast.  •*  See  Prince's  Devon,  under  Blondy. 

•»  He  had  also  a  third  ton,  Robert  de  Mohun,  who  in  the  fifth  of  Edward  I. 
(1277)  performed  military  service  doe  from  his  brother  John.— See  Pai.gra  yf.** 
Write  of  Military  Summons,  vol.  i.  p.  740. 
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William  Fleming ;  as  also  the  manor  of  Mildenhall, 
in  the  county  of  Wilts,  and  that  of  Greywell,  in  the 
county  of  Hants.  This  William  de  Mohun6*  purchased 
the  manor  of  Norton  and  hundred  of  Stratton,  and  gave 
them  to  the  monks  of  Ne  wen  ham.  He  married 
Beatrix,  daughter  of  Reginald  Fitz-Peter,  by  whom  he 
had  two  daughters,  his  co-heiresses,  namely,  Eleanor 
married  to  John  de  Carew,  and  Mary  to  John  de  M eriet, 
between  whom  the  lands  of  which  he  died  possessed 
were  afterward  partitioned;  Beatrix,  his  widow,  having 
for  her  dowry  the  manor  of  Mildenhall,  and  those  of 
Stoke-Fleming,  Galmeton,  and  Sturminster-Marshall. 
In  1277,  (fifth  Edward  I.)  this  William  de  Mohun 
was  summoned  to  perform  military  service  in  person 
against  Llewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  and  to  be  at  Wor- 
cester on  the  1st  of  July.  And  in  the  tenth  of  the  same 
king,  1282,  he  was  again  summoned  to  be  at  Worcester 
on  the  17th  of  May,  to  go  in  person  against  the  Welch; 

••  Mand.  est  Vic.  Somen,  quod  cap.  in  manum  R.  omnes  Terr,  et  tea.  de 
quibus  Will,  de  Mohun  qui  de  R.  ten.  in  cap.  obiit  seis. — Abbrev.  Rot.  Orig. 
10  Edw.  I.  rot.  14.  vol.  i.  p.  42. 

R.  commisit  Rob.  fil.  Johis  Custodiam  Terrar.  et  ten.  In  Com.  Bed.  que 
fuerent  Will,  de  Moun  def.  qui  de  R.  tenuit  in  cap.  habend.  ad  voluntatem  R. 
Ita  quod.  R.  inde  respondent  p.  annum  duodecim  libr.  et  decern  et  novum 
solid  etc.— Ibid.  11  Edw.  I.  rot  2.— Ibid,  p.  43. 

Mand.  est  S.  Waterford  Epo.  Justic.  Hibern.  quod  cap.  in  man.  R.  omnes 
Terr,  et  ten.  q.  fuerent  Will,  de  Mohun  def— Ibid.  11  Edw.  I.  rot.  1.  vol  I 
p.  43. 

Mand.  est  Vic.  Soms.  quod  de  bonis  et  catal.  q.  raerunt  Wffl.  de  Moon  mm. 
defoncti  levari  fac.  decern  libr.  quas  recepitin  WalL  p.  vadiis  sols  et  quaa  mm 
fco.  servicio  sno  asportayit.  Ita  quod  eas  habeat  in  garder.  R.,  Ac— Ibid, 
rot.  12. 
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and  again  to  be  at  Rhudlan  on  the  2nd  of  August  in 
the  same  year ;  soon  after  which  he  died ;  for  in  that 
year,  by  an  inquisition  post  mortem,  he  was  found  to 
be  possessed  of  the  manor  of  Magor,  in  Wales;  of 
Luton,  in  Bedfordshire ;  of  Stttrminster-Marshall,  in 
Dorsetshire ;  of  Tuderton,  in  the  county  of  Somerset; 
the  manor  of  Greywell,  in  the  county  of  Hants ;  of  the 
manor  of  Mildenhall ;  and  of  the  manors  of  Galmeton, 
Monkton,  Ottery-Mohun,  and  Stoke-Fleming ;  and 
lands  in  Otford,  Cadeleigh,  and  Ugborough ;  and  also 
of  divers  lands  and  manors  in  Ireland.70 

I  now  come  to  John,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  last* 
mentioned  Reginald,  by  his  first  wife.  In  1277,  (fifth 
Edw.  I.)  this  John  de  Mohun  was  summoned  to  per- 
form military  service  in  person  against  Llewellyn,  prince 
of  Wales,  and  to  attend  the  muster  at  Worcester  on 
the  first  of  July ;  in  pursuance  of  which  summons  he 
acknowledged  the  service  of  three  knight's  fees  for  the 
inheritance  of  his  grandfather,  Reginald  de  Mohun, 
performed  by  himself  and  two  knights,  namely,  Robert 
de  Mohan,  his  brother,  and  Thomas  de  Pyn ;  and  also 
one  fifth  of  the  service  due  for  the  inheritance  of  the 
earl  marshal ;  and  one  fifth  of  the  service  theretofore 
due  from  William  de  Briwere,  the  amount  whereof  he 
knew  not.  His  service  and  that  of  the  knights  ap- 
pearing with  him,  were  transferred  by  the  king  to 


7*  See  the  Calendar  of  Inq.  p.  m.  10  and  12  Edw.  I.  vol.  i.  p.  73.  No.  19 1 
p.  83.  No.  22. 
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Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster,  to  be  performed  under  the 
latter  in  West  Wales.71 
.  This  John  died  in  Gascony7*  in  the  seventh  of  Edw.  I. 
(1279)  and  the  writs  of  Diem  clausit  extremum  issued 
upon  his  death  are  tested  at  Windsor  on  the  14th  of 
July.  By  the  inquisitions  taken  thereon,  it  was  found 
that  John  de  Mohun  his  son  and  heir,  was  then  of  the 
age  of  ten  years  or  thereabouts ;  and  that  at  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  seized  of  the  castle  and  manor  ot 
Dunster,  and  fifty-five  knight's  fees  thereto  belonging; 
and  also  of  the  manors  of  Carhampton,  Cutcombe, 
Minehead,  Ile-Brewere,  and  Kilveton,  all  in  the  county 
of  Somerset;  Torre-Mohun,  Braworth,  Cadeleigh,  and 
Ugborough,  in  the  county  of  Devon ;  Eleanor  his  wife 
surviving,  who  had  for  her  dowry  twenty-seven  knight's 
fees  and  a  ninth  part,  in  the  counties  of  Somerset, 
Dorset,  and  Devon. 

Sir  William  Dugdale,  in  his  Account  of  the  Family 
of  Mohun,  makes  this  John  to  have  married  the 
daughter  [called  Joan,  by  Hutchins,  in  the  History  of 
Dorset]79  of  Sir  Reginald  Fitz-Peter,  and  mentions 
another  wife,  Eleanor,  who  survived  him,  and  had  for 
her  dower  twenty-seven  knight's  fees  and  a  ninth  part, 

7i  Palgrave's  Writs  of  Military  Serv.,  dec.  vol.  i.  p.  740. 

tt  Inq.  p.  m.  7  Edw.  I.  No.  13. — Job.  de  Mohun,  Dunsterre  Castr.  Manor. 
55  Feodi  eidem  pertin.  Carumpton  Maner.  Codecombe  Maner.  Meneheved 
Maner.  Kelveten  Maner.  lie  Bruer  Maner.  all  in  the  county  of  Somerset;  and 
the  manor  of  Luton,  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  &c. — See  Calendar  of  Inq. 
p.  m.  toI.  i.  p.  66.  No.  13.  * 

7»  Vol.  «.  p.  124. 
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as  above-mentioned ;  but  be  does  not  say  whose  daughter 
this  Eleanor  was,  nor  does  he  distinguish  by  which  of 
those  wives  he  had  John,  the  second  of  that  name,  his 
son  and  heir.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  some  mistake  or 
omission  in  this  account.  Joan  Ferrers,  fifth  daughter 
of  William  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby,  by  Sybil,  fourth 
daughter  of  William  Marshal],  earl  of  Pembroke,  was 
certainly  one  of  his  wives,  and  perhaps  the  first;  and 
by  her  probably  he  had  John,  the  aforesaid  heir ;  for 
it  is  certain  that  the  lands  which  John  de  M ohun  her 
husband  had  with  her  in  marriage,  namely,  the  manor 
of  Sturminster-Marshall,  and  a  third  part  of  the  hun- 
dred of  Loosebarrow,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  remained 
to  her  successors  till  the  family  of  Mohun  became 
extinct,  and  descended  by  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  the 
last  John  de  Mohun  of  Dunster,  to  the  Lord  Strange, 
of  Knokyn.  This  Joan  de  Ferrers  was  first  married 
before  the  forty-eighth  of  Henry  III.  to  William,  son 
of  William  de  Aguillon ;  which  William,  in  the  fifty- 
third  of  the  same  reign,  married  Margaret  de  Ripariis, 
countess  of  Devon,  by  whom  he  had  Isabel,  the  wife 
of  Hugh  Bardolph ;  so  that  Joan  seems  to  have  been 
divorced,  and  had  no  issue  by  him.  William  de  Aguillon 
died  in  the  fourteenth  of  Edward  I.  This  Joan  mar- 
ried secondly  John  de  Mohun  of  Dunster,  of  whom 
we  are  now  treating,  of  whom  she  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  wife. 

Which  John,  his  eldest  son,  called  John  de  Mohun 
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the  second,74  in  1294,  (twelfth  Edward  I.)  was  excepted 
from  the  general  summons  of  persons  holding  by 
military  service  in  the  expedition  made  that  year  into 
Gascony.     In   1297,  he  was  summoned  to  perform 
military  service  in  person  in  Flanders,  and  to  attend 
the  muster  at  Sandwich,  on  the  24th  of  November. 
In  1299,  (twenty-seventh  Edward  I.)  he  was  in  the 
parliament  then  held  at  Westminster;  and  in  the  same 
year  was  summoned  as  a  baron  to  perform  military 
service  in  person  against  the  Scots,  and  to  be  at  Carlisle 
on  the  6th  of  June,  from  which  attendance  and  service 
he  was  discharged,  but  ordered  to  be  ready  to  proceed 
on  the  king's  service  at  any  time  after  receiving  forty 
days'  notice.     In  the  same  year  he  was  ordered  to  go 
in  person  against  the  Scots,  and  to  be  at  York  on  the 
12th  of  November.     In  1300,  (twenty-eighth  Edw.  I.) 
he  was  again  summoned  to  parliament;  soon  after  which 
he  was  ordered  by  a  special  writ  to  go  in  person  against 
the  Scots,  and  to  attend  the  muster  at  Carlisle  on  the 
24th  of  June.     He  was  also  in  the  same  year  returned 
from  the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Dorset,  as  holding 

7*  An  inquisition  taken  in  the  fourteenth  of  Edward  I.  contains  a  catalogue 
of  the  knight's  fees  belonging  to  this  John  de  Mohnn  in  the  several  counties 
of  Somerset,  Devon,  Dorset,  Hants,  Cambridge,  and  Warwick.— See  Calendar 
of  Inq.  p.  m.  voL  i.  p.  90.  No.  23. 

By  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  thirty-second  of  Edward  I.  it  appears  that 
there  was  a  John  de  Mohnn  who  was  in  possession  of  the  new  castle  of  Mack- 
enegan,  of  Grange  Mohnn,  and  of  lands  and  tenements  in  Ardscoll,  Ackingham, 
Carbury,  Kildare,  the  town  of  Disetnemyll,  Ac.  all  in  Ireland.— See  Calendar 
of  Inq.  p.  m.  vol.  i.  p.  195.  No.  174. 
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lands  or  rents,  either  in  capite  or  otherwise,  to  the 
amount  of  £400  yearly  value  and  upwards.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  again  summoned  to  parliament, 
and  by  the  style  and  title  of  John  de  Mohun,  lord  of 
Dunster,  (Dominus  de  Dunsterre)  joined  in  the  letter 
addressed  to  the  pope,  on  the  part  as  well  of  the  per- 
sons named  therein  as  of  the  community  (communitas) 
of  England.  He  was  also  summoned  to  go  in  person 
against  the  Scots,  and  to  be  at  Berwick  on  the  24th  of 
June.  In  1302,  (thirtieth  Edward  I.)  he  was  in  the 
parliament  held  at  Westminster  in  the  same  year.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  ordered  to  go  in  person 
against  the  Scots,  and  to  be  at  Berwick  on  the  26th  of 
May.  In  1305,  (thirty-third  Edward  I.)  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  parliament  then  held  at  Westminster, 
and  also  in  the  following  year,  for  the  purpose  of  treating 
upon  an  aid  for  making  the  king's  eldest  son  a  knight. 
Two  years  after  he  was  in  the  parliament  then  held  at 
Carlisle,  and  his  name  entered  upon  the  roll.75 

In  the  twenty-seventh  of  Edward  I.  he  gave  the  king 
all  his  lands  in  Ireland,  as  well  those  in  the  county  of 
Kildare  as  elsewhere,  in  exchange  for  the  manor  of 
Long  Compton,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  to  hold  to 
him  the  said  John  and  Auda  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Robert  de  Tibetot,  and  the  heirs  male  of  their  two 
bodies  for  ever. 

In  the  eighth  of  Edward  II.  he  obtained  a  charter  of 

n  Palgrave's  Write  of  Military  Service,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  740. 
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free  warren  for  himself  and  her  the  said  Auda,  through- 
out all  their  demesne  lands  in  the  manor  of  Garinge,  in 
the  county  of  Oxford ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  had 
summons  to  be  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed  upon  the  fes- 
tival of  our  lady,  thence  to  march  against  the  Scots. 

By  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  fourth  of  Edward  III. 
on  the  death  of  this  John  de  Mohan,  it  appears  that 
the  following  persons  held  lands  by  military  service  of 
the  barony  of  Dunster : — 7* 

Walter  de  Whedon  holds  six  oxgangs  of  land  in 
Whedon,  by  the  service  of  half  a  knight's  fee. 

John  le  Bret  holds  of  the  same  John  de  Mohun  the 
manor  of  Torweston,  by  the  service  of  one  knight's  fee. 

Walter  de  Furneaux  holds  the  hamlet  of  Holford 
by  the  service  of  one  knight's  fee. 

John  de  Bures  holds  the  manor  of  Ayly  (now  Yellow) 
by  the  service  of  half  a  knight's  fee. 

Margaret  de  Botreaux  holds  the  manor  of  Sherring- 
ton, by  the  service  of  one  knight's  fee. 

The  prior  of  Taunton  holds  the  manor  of  Thurlox- 
ton,  by  the  service  of  one  knight's  fee. 

Henry  Champflower  holds  the  manor  of  Wyke,  by 
the  service  of  one  knight's  fee. 

Walter  de  Wilton  holds  the  hamlet  of  Tokebere,  by 
the  service  of  three  parts  of  a  knight's  fee. 

Nicholas  de  Barton  holds  two  carucates  of  land  in 
Morebath,  by  the  service  of  one  knight's  fee. 

»  Inq.  p.  m.  4  Edw.  III.  No.  35. 
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William  Cheyney  holds  the  manor  of  Pointington, 
by  the  service  of  one  knight's  fee. 

Thomas  West  holds  the  hamlet  of  Houndston,  by 
the  service  of  one  knight's  fee. 

William  de  Thorn  holds  Thorne-Falcon,  by  the  ser- 
vice of  two  parts  of  a  knight's  fee. 

Thomas  de  Arundel  holds  the  manor  of  Clatworthy, 
by  the  service  of  one  knight's  fee. 

John  Dnrborough  holds  the  manor  of  Heathfield, 
by  the  service  of  one  knight's  fee. 

William  de  Ponleshill  and  Hilary  de  Badialton  hold 
the  hamlet  of  Badialton.,  by  the  service  of  one  knight's 
fee. 

James  de  Audley  holds  the  manor  of  Stanton,  by  the 
service  of  one  knight's  fee. 

John  de  Ralegh  holds  the  manor  of  Allerford,  by 
the  service  of  one  knight's  fee. 

Philip  de  Columbers  holds  the  manor  of  Heathfield* 
Columbers,  by  the  service  of  half  a  knight's  fee. 

Geoffrey  de  Avill  holds  one  carucate  of  land  in  Avill, 
by  the  service  of  half  a  knight's  fee. 

William  Everard  holds  the  hamlets  of  Owle-Knolle, 
Linch,  and  Langham,  by  the  service  of  the  fourth  part 
of  a  knight's  fee. 

Robert  de  Biccombe  holds  four  oxgangs  of  land  in 
Biccombe,  by  the  service  of  the  third  part  of  a  knight's 
fee. 

John  de  Dnrborough  holds  four  oxgangs  of  land  in 
Biccombe,  by  the  service  of  a  third  part  of  a  knight's  fee. 
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John  de  Bratton  holds  two  carucates  of  land  in 
Bratton,  by  the  service  of  half  a  knight's  fee. 

Walter  Meriet  holds  Biccombe,  Ellesworth,  Willet, 
and  Mapperton-Bret,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  by  the 
service  of  four  knight's  fees. 

The  same  Walter  holds  Luxborough-Everard,  Oak- 
trow,  and  Allercot,  by  the  service  of  the  fourth  part  of 
a  knight's  fee. 

The  abbot  of  Cleeve  holds  Luxborough-Picket,  by 
the  service  of  half  a  knight's  fee. 

Walter  de  Whedon  holds  five  oxgangs  of  land  in 
Whedon,  by  the  service  of  the  fourth  part  of  a  knight's 
fee. 

Roger  Attewalle  and  William  de  Pavely  hold  West- 
Quantockshead,  by  the  service  of  one  knight's  fee. 

The  last-mentioned  John  de  Mohun  died,  as  we 
have  already  said,  in  the  fourth  of  Edward  III.  being 
then  seized  of  the  manors  of  Dunster,  Minehead,  and 
Kilveton,  in  the  county  of  Somerset ;  of  Torre-Mohan 
and  Ugborough,  in  the  county  of  Devon ;  Greywell, 
in  the  county  of  •  Hants ;  and  Long-Compton  and 
Whichford,  in  the  county  of  Warwick ;  leaving  John 
his  grandson,  namely,  son  of  John  his  eldest  son,  who 
died  in  his  life-time,  his  next  heir,  at  that  time  ten 
years  of  age.77 


n  See  Calendar  of  Inq.  p.  m.  4  Edw.  in.  vol.  il.  p.  31.  No.  35,  for  a  list  of 
his  knight's  fees. 

Inq.  post  Mort.  Johannis  de  Mohun  4  Edw.  III.  it  was  found  that  the  value 
of  the  castle  and  manor  of  Dunster  was  £cxv  vilU.  ild.  ob.  quad. ;  Minehered 
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Which  John  being  in  ward  to  Bartholomew  de 
Burghersh,  at  the  special  instance  of  him  the  said 
Bartholomew,  obtained  livery  of  his  lands  in  the  fifteenth 
of  Edward  III.  doing  his  homage,  although  not  then 
of  full  age,  being  the  same  year  in  the  Scottish  wars.78 
And  in  the  year  ensuing,  being  in  the  retinue  of  the 
same  Bartholomew,  he  was  in  the  expedition  then  made 
into  France.  Moreover  in  the  eighteenth  of  Edward  III. 
he  had  livery  of  his  lands  in  Ireland,  which  by  the 
death  of  John,  his  grandfather,  hereditarily  descended 
to  him.  And  in  the  nineteenth  of  the  same  reign  served 
the  king  again  in  his  wars  in  France,  in  the  retinue  of 
the  same  Bartholomew,  whose  daughter  Joan  he  had 
married.79    In  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-second  of 

value  jgxxxuj  jx*.  rd.  ob.  quad,  per  annum ;  and  Kylveton  as  part  of  the 
manor  of  Dunster  value  jftodij  xjx*.  \d.  per  annum." — Phynne's  Index. 

7s  By  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  5th  of  Edw.  m.  it  was  found  that  John  de 
Mohun,  of  Hamme,  was  possessed  of  the  manor  of  Hamme-Mohun  and  a  mill 
at  Bydeville,  in  the  county  of  Dorset — See  Calendar  of  Inq.  p.  m.  vol.  ii. 
p.  40.  No.  80. 

In  the  twelfth  of  Edward  m.  Thomas  Arundel  was  found  to  hold  a  moiety 
of  three  cottages  and  fifty  acres  of  mountain  land  of  the  heirs  of  John  Mohun, 
of  Dunster.— Ibid.  p.  83.  No.  20. 

In  the  forty-ninth  of  Edward  m.  John  de  Mohun,  of  Dunster,  enfeoffed 
Nigil  de  Loryng  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  manor  of  Luton,  in  the  county  of 
Bedford.— Ibid.  p.  351.  No.  4. 

7>  R.  p.  viginti  Libr.  concessit  et  hie.  dedit  Joh.  de  Mohun  dno.  de  Dunsterr. 
quod  ipse  reversione.  Manerior.  de  Odecombe,  Greywell,  et  Sturmemyncestr. 
Marshall,  cum  pertin.  ac  alior  Terrarum  et  ten.  cum  pertin.  in  Carampton  et 
Colveton  q.  etc.  concederepossit  Will,  de  Hothorp  et  Ric.  Koc  hand.  sub.  eta 
forma,— Abbrev.  Rot.  Original.  22  Edw.  III.  Rot.  46.  Somen. 

Joanna  domina  de  Mohun  tenuit  Castrum  de  Dunsterre,  ao  Maneria  de 
Mynneheved,  Carampton,  et  Kyhreton  cum  pertin.  &a— Inq.  ad  quod  dampnum, 
7  Hen.  IV.  No.  46,  b. 
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Edward  III.  he  was  again  in  those  wars,  as  also  in  the 
twenty-ninth  of  the  same  reign,  and  fonr  years  after- 
ward he  was  in  the  expedition  then  made  into  Gascony. 
In  the  forty-third  of  Edward  III.  he  was  again  in  the 
wars  of  France,  being  then  of  the  retinue  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster ;  and  in  the  forty-seventh  of 
the  same  reign,  in  the  expedition  made  into  Flanders, 
in  which  year  be  had  his  last  summons  to  parliament. 
This  John,  Lord  de  Mohun,80  was  one  of  the  first 
knights  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  garter. 

When  he  died  Sir  William  Dugdale  says  he  could 
not  find ;  but  it  appears  his  death  took  place  about  the 
forty-ninth  of  Edward  III.  He  left  issue  three  daugh- 
ters, his  co-heiresses,  (Joan  his  wife  surviving)  namely, 
Philippa,  married  to  Edward,  duke  of  York,81  and  after 
his  death  to  Sir  Walter  Fitz-Walter,  and  died ;  Eliza- 
beth to  William  de  Montacute,  earl  of  Salisbury;83  and 
Maud  to  John,  Lord  Strange  of  Knokyn. 

M  Of  this  John  de  Mohun  it  is  recorded,  that  upon  a  petition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Dunster  for  certain  lands  adjoining  to  the  town,  whereon  to  depasture 
their  cattle  freely  and  in  common,  he  allowed  his  lady,  Joan  Mohan,  who 
supplicated  in  the  townsmen's  behalf,  as  much  land  as  she  could  go  round  in 
one  day  barefooted  for  the  purpose  above-mentioned.  Although  this  seems 
to  rest  merely  on  tradition,  yet  certain  it  is,  that  a  great  number  of  privileges 
flowed  from  the  house  of  Mohun,  to  this  and  other  manors  that  were  held 
under  it. — Collinson,  ii  p.  9. 

"There  is,  or  was,  a  monument  in  St.  Nicholas's  Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey* 
to  the  memory  of  the  duchess  of  York,  with  her  effigy  in  robes.  She  died  in 
1433,  without  issue. 

**  Elizabeth,  the  second  daughter  of  John,  Lord  Mohun,  and  wife  of  William 
Montacute,  earl  of  Salisbury,  died  in  the  second  of  Henry  V.  By  the  inquisi- 
tion taken  on  her  death  she  appears  to  have  had  large  possessions  and  amongst 
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It  appears  by  the  inquisitions  that  the  Lady  Joan, 
wife  of  the  last  John  de  Mohun,88  died  in  the  sixth  of 
Henry  IV.  as  in  that  year  she  was  found  to  be  possessed 
of  the  castle  of  Dunster,  the  manor  and  hundred  of 
Carhampton,  the  manors  of  Cutcombe,  Minehead,  and 
Kilveton,  in  the  county  of  Somerset;  of  the  manors  of 
Ugborough,  Bradworth,  and  Bury-Pomeroy,  in  the 
county  of  Devon;  of  the  third  part  of  the  hundred  of 
Loosebarrow  and  the  manors  of  Starminster-Marshall 
and  Kingston-Lacy,  in  the  county  of  Dorset ;  of  the 
manor  of  Garinge,  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  held  of 
the  honour  of  Wallingford;  of  the  manors  of  Greywell 
and  Compton,  and  certain  suits  of  court  in  Odiham,  in 
the  county  of  Hants;  and  of  the  manor  of  Whichford, 
with  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  that  place,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick.84 

than  the  manor  of  Cutcombe,  and  one  knight's  fee  in  Ezton. — Inq.  p.  m.  2 
Hen.  V.  No.  39.— Cal.  vol.  iv.p.  9. 

•*  The  Lady  Mohnn  of  Dimeter,  a  liberal  benefactress  to  the  cathedral  church 
of  Canterbury,  who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  has  a  hand* 
some  monument  in  the  undercroft,  on  the  side  of  the  Lady  Chapel  in  that 
church.  The  canopy  consists  of  six  pointed  arches,  supported'  by  three  pillars. 
The  tomb  is  plain,  on  which  reclines  her  effigy  of  stone,  clad  in  a  boddice,  with 
a  stomacher  of  jewels,  petticoat  and  mantle,  and  a  reticulated  head  dress.  At 
her  head  are  the  attendant  angels.— Woolnoth's  Hist,  of  Canterb.  Cash.  p.  92. 

M  See  Calendar  of  Inq.  p.  m.  6  Hen.  IV.  vol.  ill.  p.  302.  No.  33. 

Among  the  muniments  at  Dunster  Castle,  there  is  an  indenture  dated  in  the 

twenty-fifth  of  Edward  in.  (1351)  of  Sir  John  de  Mohun,  lord  of  Dunster,  and 

Joan  his  wire,  to  Bartholomew  de  Burghersh,  and  others,  and  their  heirs,  of 

the  castle  and  manors  of  Dunster,  Carhampton,  Radhuish,  and  Marshwood, 

rendering  for  the  first  four  years  a  rose,  and  afterward  £400  per  annum  rent, 

with  a  note  of  the  deeds  concerning  the  same  then  delivered,  to  the  number 

of  forty -three. 

i 

I  I 
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The  three  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  the  last- 
mentioned  John,  Lord  Mobnn,  should  have  jointly 
inherited  the  patrimonial  estates ;  but  it  appears  that 
a  deed  and  fine  had  been  made  and  levied  by  the  said 

Also  a  release  of  Matthew  de  Clevedon,  of  the  castle  and  manors  of  Dunster, 
Carhampton,  Radhuish,  and  Marshwood;  and  theadvowson  of  the  churches, 
to  Sir  John  Mohan,  and  Joan  his  wife,  and  their  heirs,  twenty-ninth  of  Ed- 
ward HI.  and  a  letter  of  attorney  of  Bartholomew  Burghersh,  to  make  livery 
and  seisin  of  the  castle  of  Dunster  to  John  Mohun. 

The  copy  of  an  assize  and  the  proceedings  and  pleadings  therein  brought 
by  Edward,  duke  of  York,  and  PhiUppa  his  wife,  and  others,  against  Sir  Hugh 
Luttrell  and  others,  eighth  of  Henry  IV.  for  the  castle  and  manors  of  Dunster, 
Minehead,  and  Carhampton,  wherein  most  of  the  fines  and  conveyances  thereof 
made  by  Sir  John  Mohun  and  Joan  his  wile  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  HI. 
are  expressed,  and  how  they  descended  to  Sir  Hugh  Luttrell,  by  virtue  of  a 
fine  levied  in  the  fiftieth  of  Edward  III.  by  Simon,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  other  feoffees  in  trust  to  the  Lady  Joan  Mohun,  wife  to  Sir  John  Mobnn, 
for  her  life,  the  remainder  to  Elizabeth  Luttrell,  John  Wenaington,  and  the 
heirs  of  the  said  Elizabeth,  to  whom  the  said  Hugh  Luttrell  was  heir,  and 
entered  into  these  manors  after  her  death.  There  are  two  other  papers  re- 
lating thereto  included  within  it,  and  three  copies  in  parchment  of  the  petition 
of  the  commons  in  the  parliament  of  Henry  IV.  unto  the  king,  for  a  friendly 
and  speedy  end  of  this  suit  between  those  great,  persons,  much  delayed  by  the 
judges. 

It  is  probable  that  Richard  Courtenay,  bishop  of  Norwich,  was  another  of 
these  trustees,  for  I  find  by  the  Inq.  taken  on  his  death,  in  the  third  of  Henry 
V.  that  he  held  the  castle  of  Dunster,  the  manor  of  Torweston,  and  lands  in 
Watchet,  Wilttton,  and  Stoke-Gomer.— Inq.  p.  m.  3  Hen.  V.  No.  49. 

Among  the  patent  rolls  in  the  sixth  of  Henry  IV.  there  are  divers  fines  and 
other  records  relating  to  the  castle  and  manor  of  Dunster,  and  the  manors  of 
Carhampton,  Minehead,  and  Kflveton,  between  John  de  Mohun,  knight,  and 
Sir  Hugh  Luttrell,  knight. 

"  Divers.  Fines  ac  alia  Recorda  concernen.  Castrum  et  Manerium  de  Dun- 
sterre  et  de  Maneriis  de  Carhampton,  Myneheved,  et  Culveton,  inter  Job.  de 
Mohan,  mfflt  etc.  ad  reqnisicionem  HugonJs  Luttrell,  mili*."— %  Fat.  6  Hen. 
IV.  m.  26. 

In  Brewton  Church  there  are  some  noble  tombs  for  the  Mohuns,  net  noticed 
by  Collinson. — Gough's  Camden,  vol.  I  p.  99. 
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lord,  their  father,  sometime  before  his  death,  of  the 
barony,  honour,  and  manor  of  Dunster,  together  with 
the  manors  of  Minehead  and  Kilton,  and  the  Hundred 
of  Carhampton,  which  he  thereby  vested  in  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  other  trustees,  for  such  uses 
as  his  wife,  the  Lady  Joan,  should  declare,  in  case  she 
survived  him.  In  pursuance  of  which  deed  the  said 
Lady  Mohun,  in  the  fiftieth  of  Edward  III.  sold  the 
reversion  of  the  said  premises  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Luttrell,  relict  of  Sir  Andrew  Luttrell,  of  Chilton,  in 
the  county  of  Devon,  and  daughter  of  Hugh  Courtenay, 
earl  of  Devonshire.  This  sale  being  absolute,  great  suits 
at  law  arose  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of  York  and  the 
Lord  Strange,  of  Knokyn,  who,  as  it  has  been  before 
observed,  married  two  of  the  daughters  of  the  said 
John,  Lord  Mohun  ;  and  they  set  forth  another  deed, 
whereby  the  said  Sir  John  had  entailed  the  same  lands 
on  the  heirs  of  his  body;  and  for  that  and  other  reasons 
disputed  the  power  he  had  of  making  a  different 
disposal. 

The  circumstances  of  this  suit  having  occasioned 
great  discussions  among  the  judges  in  point  of  law, 
tbe  parliament  interfered,83  and  first  petitioned  the  king 
that  he  would  give  a  peremptory  order  to  the  judges 
to  give  their  opinion ;  and  by  a  second  petition  in  the 
first  of  Henry  IV.  desired  that  he  would  order  the  dis- 
pute to  a  reference ;  it  being  their  opinion  that  the 

»  Rot.  Pari.  1,  2,'  and  4,  Hen.  IV. 
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parties  contending  were  unequal  in  condition  to  dispute 
the  title  in  law,  considering  the  poor  estate  of  Sir  Hugh 
Luttrell,  son  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Luttrell,  who  had 
made  the  purchase,  and  the  great  power  and  riches  of 
the  duke  of  York.  On  this  last  petition,  certain  lords, 
bishops,  and  judges,  were  sworn  in  parliament,  to  con- 
sider the  whole  matter,  and  were  ordered  to  make  an 
award  by  a  certain  day.  But  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
mean  time  some  agreement  was  made  with  the  heirs 
of  Lord  Mohun,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  any  award 
was  ever  entered;  and  it  is  certain  that  Sir  Hugh 
Luttrell  from  this  time  continued  in  quiet  possession  of 
the  said  castle  and  manors.86 
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Arms — Ermine,  in  a  mauocb,  Gules,  a  hand,  proper,  holding  a  fleur 

de  lyfl,  Or. 

William,  Lord  Mohun  of  Dunster,  the  fourth  of      j 

M  There  b  a  famUym  Devonshire  at  present,  intheclassof  yeomanry,  who 
are  called  Moon,  which  is  the  exact  French  pronunciation  of  Mohun,  and  may 
be  considered  at  being  descended  from  this  once  powerful  baronial  family.  I 

There  is  also  a  family  of  some  consideration  in  New  Hampshire,  one  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  of  the  name  of  Langdon,  which  is  lineally 
descended  from  a  female  heiress  of  Mohun.  This  New  England  stock  is  in  a 
lineal  descent  from  the  Langdona  of  KevereH,  in  Cornwall ;  an  ancient  fsanDy 
extinct  in  this  country  in  1676.— See  Lysons's  Cornwall,  cxxxjx.  The  branch 
bf  it  subsisting  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  emigrated  about  forty  years 
previously.  An  individual  of  this  family,  who  died  in  1819,  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  characters  in  the  revolution,  which  led  to  a  separation  of 
those  provinces  from  the  mother  country.  He  was  many  years  a  senator  in 
congress,  and  governor  of  his  native  state.  As  to  their  alliances  with  the 
Mohuns,  see  Visitation  of  Cornwall,  1573,  under  Liakgim>n. 
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that  name,  married  Alice,  daughter  of  William  Briwere, 
jun.  and  had  issue, 

1.  Reginald,  Lord  Mohun,  died  fifteenth  of  John. 

2.  John  de  Mohun,  of  Ham,  (1.)  who  with  Lucy 
his  wife,  in  the  second  and  thirteenth  of  King  John 
held  Ham-Mohun,  amongst  others,  of  the  honour  of 
Dunster.  In  a  charter  of  the  seventeenth  of  King 
John,  granted  to  William  Briwere,  of  the  manor  of 
Chesterfield,  in  the  county  of  Derhy,  John  de  Mohun 
is  a  witness.  In  a  charter  without  date,  of  Thomas 
Malmaine'8  to  William  de  Longespee,  earl  of  Sarum, 
Ralph  de  Mohun,  his  neposy  and  John  de  Mohun,  are 
mentioned.    The  said  John  and  Lucy  had  issue, 

William  de  Mohun,  of  Ham,  knight,  who  occurs  as 
witness  to  a  charter  of  Reginald  de  Mohun  to  William 
de  Mohun  his  brother,  of  the  manor  of  Axminster, 
from  the  twenty-ninth  to  the  thirty-first  of  Henry  II. 
He  was  succeeded  by 

Sir  Helias  de  Mohun,  knight,  who  was  living  about 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  as  a  charter  of  his 
bears  date  at  that  period.     He  was  succeeded  by 

John  de  Mohun,  of  Ham,  (2.)  as  he  was  by  another 

John  de  Mohun,  (3.)  who  died  in  the  fifth  of  Ed- 
ward III.  This  John,  and  Joan  his  wife,  are  mentioned 
in  a  charter  of  the  third  of  Edward  II.  At  his  death 
he  was  seized  of  the  manor  of  Ham-Mohun,  which  he 
beld  of  the  heir  of  John  de  Mohun,  then  a  minor,  and 
in  ward  to  the  king,  by  knight's  service,  John  being 
his  son  and  heir  then  aged  twenty-three. 
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John,  his  successor,  (4.)  endowed  Joan,  his  mother, 
with  lands  in  Ham,  in  the  fifth  of  Edward  III.  His  wife, 
Matthia,  is  mentioned  in  a  charter  of  the  eighteenth 
of  Edward  III.     They  had  issue 

John  de  Mohun,  (5.)  who  died  in  the  thirty-sixth  of 
Edward  III.  His  wife's  name  was  Hawise  (re-married 
after  his  death  to  Walter  Perle.)     He  was  succeeded  by 

John  de  Mohun,  of  Ham-Mohun.  (6.)  This  John 
had  a  sister,  Margaret ;  and  John,  Lord  Mohun  of 
Dunster,  sold  the  wardship  of  this  John,  of  Ham,  to 
Hawise,  his  mother ;  and  if  he  died  under  age,  the  ward- 
ship of  Margaret,  his  sister,  by  charter  of  thirty-fifth 
of  Edward  III.  Hawise,  who  was  wife  of  John  de 
Mohun  as  above,  dotata  est,  forty-seventh  Edward  HI. 
John  Mohun  is  mentioned  in  a  charter  dated  at  Ham- 
Mohun,  fortieth  of  Edward  III.  This  John  de  Mohun 
of  Ham,  (6.)  married  Joan,  relict  of  Richard  Turber- 
ville  of  Bere-Regis,  and  daughter  of  Thomas  Nonis, 
of  Normington,  in  the  county  of  Wilts.  (She  married 
3.  Richard  Frome;  and  4.  Robert  Craford.)  By  John 
de  Mohun  she  had  issue, 

John  de  Mohun,  of  Ham,  whose  name  occurs  in  a 
charter  of  the  fourth  of  Richard  II. — John  Mohun,  &c. 
grants  lands  in  Pegges,  by  charter  in  the  fourteenth 
of  Richard  II.  And  in  the  twelfth  of  Henry  IV.  the 
custody  of  the  land  of  Ham-Mohun,  and  the  wardship 
of  John,  son  and  heir  of  John  Mohun,  is  granted  to 
John  Jordan.  This  John  de  Mohun,  of  Ham,  married 
Joan,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  said  John  Jordan,  by 
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whom  be  had  one  only  daughter  and  heiress,  Christian, 
the  wife  of  Henry  Trenchant 


MOHUNS   OF    FLEET. 

The  Mohuns  of  Fleet,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  were 
descended  from  Robert,  fifth  brother  of  John  Mohun, 
of  Dusster.  The  fourth  brother,  Reginald,  was  an- 
cestor to  the  Matrons  of  Bocon&obk,  in  Cornwall. 
From  John  de  Molmn,  father  of  the  last-mentioned 
gentleman,  who  died  in  1330,  were  six  descents  to 
Robert  Mohnn  of  Bothenhampton,  who  first  settled 
in  Dorsetshire.  He  was  son  of  Richard,  son  of  John 
Mohnn,  of  Ottery,  in  Devon. 

Robert  Mohnn,  of  fiamnton,  in  the  county  of  Dorset, 
married  Margaret,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Stephen 
Hyde,  of  the  county  of  Dorset,  esq.  She  died  in  1 603, 
aged  ninety.  They  had  issue  .Maximilian  Mohan,  of 
Fleet,  eldest  son ;  2.  John  Mohnn,  of  Mangeston, 
gent.;  and 3.  Robert  Mohnn,  of  Baunton,  esq.  who,  by 
Meliora,  daughter  of  —  Pitt,  of  Blandford,  had  issue 
three  daughters,  1.  Meliora,  wife  of — Jackson;  2.  Mar- 
garet, married  to  —  Hele,  of  the  county  of  Devon ;  3. 
Anne,  wife  of  —  Hele,  of  the  county  of  Devon. 

Maximilian,  the  eldest  son,  died  on  the  14th  of  Oct. 
1612,  aged  forty-eight,  having  in  1593  married  Anne, 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  John  Churchill,  of  Gorton, 
gent,  by  whom  he  had  I .  Maximilian,  who  succeeded 
him;  2.  Churchill;  3.  Robert;  4.  John,  born  1605; 
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5.  George,  born  1607;  and  seven  daughters,  Mary, 
bora  1595,  wife  of  Cornelius  Weston ;  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  John  Gollop,  gent.;  Anne,  Margaret,  Eleanor, 
Thomasin,  and  Catharine. 

Maximilian  the  second  resided  at  Fleet,  and  died  in  the 
year  1673.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Francis 
Chaldecot,  of  Whiteway,  esq.  and  had  issue  1.  Maximi- 
lian, who  died  young  in  1619 ;  2.  Francis,  who  succeeded 
his  father ;  3.  Robert,  a  captain  in  the  royal  navy,  died 
1667 ;  4.  William  Mohun,  esq.  who  resided  at  Portis- 
head,  in  the  county  of  Somerset ;  and  two  daughters, 
Edith,  died  1672,  and  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Robert  Yard- 
ley,  gent. 

Francis  Mohun,  esq.  of  Fleet,  died  in  the  year  1710, 
aged  eighty-five  years.  He  married  Eleanor,  daughter 
of  —  Sheldon,  and  niece  of  Archbishop  Sheldon,  (she 
died  1722)  by  whom  he  had  Gilbert  Maximilian  Mohun, 
son  and  heir ;  2.  Catherine,  wife  of  Sir  Edward  Fust, 
of  Hill  Court,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester ;  and  3.  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  Robert  Broadrep,  of  Mapperton,  esq. 

Gilbert  Maximilian  Mohun,  only  son,  was  born  in 
the  year  1675,  and  died  in  1721.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried, 1.  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of Squibb,  (she 

died  1701)  by  whom  he  had  Gilbert  Maximilian,  who 
died  young,  and  Elizabeth  married  in  1720  to  Thomas 
Lyte,  of  Lyte's  Cary,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  gent. 
He  married  2.  Sarah,  daughter  of  Thomas  Cooper,  esq. 
of  Sherborne,  (she  died  1735)  by  whom  he  had  1. 
Gilbert  Maximilian  Mohun,  born  in  1709.   He  married 
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Dorothy,  daughter  of  Roger  Thompson,  and  relict  of 
Sir  Edward  Fast,  bart.  (she  died  1754)  and  died  in  1739. 
2.  Thomas  Mohun,  who  died  in  1727;  3.  Francis, 
born  in  1713,  lost  in  the  Victory,  Oct.  4,  1744 ;  4. 
Robert  Mohun,  who  resided  at  Fleet,  born  1715,  and 
died  without  issue  in  1758;  and  two  daughters,  Sarah, 
married  1.  Thomas  Farewel,  gent.;  and  2.  John  Gould, 
of  Upway,  esq. ;  and  Judith,  wife  of  1.  Edward  Tizard, 
gent. ;  and  2.  of Worrall,  esq. 


LORD   MOHUN,   OF   OAKHAMPTON. 

John  Mohun,  of  Boconnock,  in  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall, descended  from  the  Mohuns  of  Dunster,  was  in 
1628  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Baron  Mohun,  of 
Oakhampton.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
John,  the  second  lord,  and  he  by  his  brother  Warwick, 
the  third  baron,  who  died  in  1665,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Charles,  the  fourth  Lord  Mohun,  who  was 
killed  in  a  duel,  in  1712,  with  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
(when  the  title  became  extinct,)  to  whom  it  also  proved 
fatal.  The  heiress  of  Lord  Mohun  married  Arthur, 
Viscount  Doneraile. 

This  branch  of  the  Mohuns  bore  for  their  arms,  Or, 
a  cross  engrailed,  Sable. 

Crest,  a  dexter  arm  embowed,  maunched,  Ermine,  in 
the  hand,  proper,  a  fleur  de  lys,  Or. 

Supporters,  two  lions  rampant,  guardant,  Argent, 
crowned  with  earls'  coronets,  Or,  the  tails  Argent. 
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GENEALOGICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  LUTTRELL, 
BARONS  OF  IRNHAM,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  LINCOLN. 

Quanta  Marte  tuenda  Arte. 

Arms,  Or,  a  bend.  Sable,  between  six  martlets. 

Supporters,  two  swans,  proper,  gorged  with  ducal  coronets,  Or. 

Crest,  five  feathers  in  plume,  proper. 

The  baronial  family  of  Luttrellw  has  been  seated 
in, the  county  of  Somerset  ever  since  the  thirteenth 
century.  Their  ancestors  were  among  the  Norman 
chiefs  in  the  army  of  William  the  Conqueror  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  in  the  year  1066.88 

In  the  reign  of  King  Richard  I.  Sir  Geoffrey  Luttrefl, 
knight,  resided  at  Gamston,  or  Gamelston,  in  the  county 
of  Nottingham;  in  which  county,  besides  other  lands, 
he  held  the  manor  of  Bridgeford  and  Normanton,  and 
also  estates  in  the  counties  of  Derby,  Leicester,  and 
York ;  but  having  been  prevailed  upon,  as  several  of 
die  great  men  of  that  time  were,  by  John,  earl  of 
Morton,  the  king's  brother,  to  enter  into  rebellion 
against  the  sovereign,  then  in  the  wars  of  Palestine 
against  the  Saracens,  and  to  join  him  in  his  attempt  to 

.*  This  acoomnt  of  the  borons  Iraham  is  taken  from  Lodge's  Peerage  of 
Ireland,  (title*  earl  of  Carhampton,  voL  HI.  p.  399.)  and  is  therein  said  to  have 
been  communicated  by  the  first  earl  of  Carhampton. 

"Histolre  de  Gufflaume  le  Conquerant,  par  L'Abbe  P.  1742,  vol.  ii— Abbey 
Lists  in  the  British  Museum,  &c— Lodge's  Peerage,  voL  Hi.  p.  399. 
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obtain  the  crown,  all  the  lands  of  the  said  Geoffrey, 
in  the  sixth  year  of  Richard  I.  were  seized  into  the  king's 
hands,  and  William  Briwere,  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Nottingham,  rendered  an  account  of  thirty-four  shil- 
lings, the  produce  of  those  lands.89 

On  the  earl  of  Morton's  succeeding  to  the  crown, 
on  the  death  of  King  Richard,  Sir  Geoffrey  Luttrell 
paid  fifteen  marks  into  the  exchequer,  to  have  seizin 
of  his  lands  in  the  soke  of  Clifton,  in  the  county  of 
Nottingham,  (Bridgeford  and  Gamston)  of  which  he 
had  been  dispossessed  by  reason  of  joining  in  that  re- 
bellion, whereupon  he  was  restored  to  his  inheritance, 
and  had  a  ratification  of  his  title  to  those  manors.90 

The  king  also  ratified  to  him  the  grant  of  fifteen 
oxgangs  of  land  in  Gamston  and  Normanton,  made  by 
Gerbord  de  Eschaud;  andalso  the  lordship  of  Bridesarke, 
and  sixteen  oxgangs  of  land  in  Bridgeford  and  Key- 
worth,  granted  to  him  by  Gerard  de  Rodes.91 

In  the  second  of  John  the  said  Geoffrey,  with  Wil- 
liam Fitz-Walkelin,  was  an  overseer  of  the  expenses 
incurred  by  Hugh  Bardolpb,  amounting  to  £30,  by  the 
inclosure  of  Bolsover  Park,  for  King  John.92 


«  Pipe  Hoik,  6.R.U.  11.— Dag*.  Baraap,  vol.  i.  p.  724^-TTioroton'e 
Hist,  of  Nottinghamsh.  by  Throsby,  vol.  i.  p.  118.— Collinson's  Hist,  of  So- 
merset, vol*  ill.  p.  498. 

M  Pipe  Rolls,  1  Joluv— Thoroton's  Nottingbamsh.  ibid. 

"Dugd.  Baronage,  voL  i.  p.  724.— Collinson's  History  of  Somerset,  vol.  Hi. 
P.49S. 

•»  Pipe  Rolls,  2  John.— Ch.30.Hen.III.ni.  6.— Orig.36Hen.m.— Thoroton's 
Nottingbamsh.  vol.  L  p.  118. 
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In  the  fifth  of  John,  he  had  a  grant  of  ten  pounds 
per  annnm  for  life  payable  out  of  the  treasury,  for  his 
support  in  the  king's  service.  Two  years  afterward  he 
accounted  for  the  scutage  of  Wales  for  seven  knight's 
fees  and  a  half,  being  the  moiety  of  the  barony  of 
WilliamPaganel,  whose  daughter  and  co-heiress  he  had 
married.  In  the  twelfth  of  John,  he  attended  that 
king  into  Ireland,  and  in  the  following  year,  on  collect- 
ing the  scutage  of  Scotland,  was  acquitted  for  the  fees 
which  he  held  of  the  barony  of  Paganel.93 

In  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  same  reign  he  was  sent 
into  Ireland,  and  a  direction  given  to  the  bishops  and 
great  men  of  that  country  to  treat  him  as  a  person  much 
trusted  by  the  king.  On  the  payment  of  twenty 
ounces  of  gold  he  obtained  a  grant  from  the  crown  of 
the  lands  of  Luttrellstown,  in  Ireland,94  to  hold  by 
military  service,  and  he  had  livery  of  the  same  from 
the  hands  of  John  le  Mareschal,  lord  marshal  of  the 
kingdom.95  In  the  following  year  he  was,  together 
with  the  archbishops  of  Dublin  and  Bourdeaux,  and 
with  Robert  Marshall,  (being  then  called  nobilis  vir) 
appointed  to  go  to  Rome,96  for  the  purpose  of  repre- 
senting to  the  pope  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
disputes  between  the  king  and  the  barons ;  at  which 

m  Dugdale's  Baronage,  vol.  i.  p.  724.— Collinson's  Somerset,  vol.  iii.  p.  498. 

94  The  castle,  manor,  and  lands  of  Luttrellstown  continued  in  the  Irish  branch 
of  the  family  to  the  death  of  the  last  earl  of  Carhampton,  in  1821. 

w  Pat.  17  Job.  p  unica  dorso,  In  the  Tower. — Lodge's  Peerage,  vol.  Iii 
p.  400. 

M  Rymer's  Ftedera,  vol.  i.  17  Joh. 
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time  be  had  also  a  particular  commission  for  adjusting 
the  differences  between  King  John  and  Berengaria, 
queen  dowager  of  Richard  I.  at  that  time  referred  to 
the  pope's  arbitration,  and  was  empowered  in  the  king's 
name  to  swear  to  the  performance  of  such  articles  as 
should  be  then  agreed  upon.  This  Geoffrey  was  also 
a  witness  during  the  reign  of  John  to  several  of  the 
royal  grants  recited  in  the  Monasticon  Anglicanum. — 
He  died  in  the  second  year  of  King  Henry  III.  leaving 
by  Trethesenta  his  wife,  second  daughter  of  William 
Paganel  (who  survived  him,  and  afterward  married 
Henry  de  Newmarch)  Sir  Andrew  Luttrell,  his  son 
and  heir. 


SIR  ANDREW  LUTTRELL,  KNT.,  FIRST  BARON  IRNHAM. 

In  the  fifteenth  of  King  Henry  III.  1229,  this  Sir 
Andrew  Luttrell  came  before  the  king  at  Westminster, 
and  claimed  certain  estates  as  his  inheritance  which 
had  descended  to  him  as  the  heir  of  Maurice  de  Gaunt, 
who  had  died  in  that  year  without  issue  ;OT  and  he 

•7  In  the  "Testa  de  Nevffl"  there  are  the  following  particulars  relating  to 
the  barony  of  Maurice  de  Gaunt  and  Sir  Andrew  Luttrell : — 

"  Maurice  de  Gaunt  holds  Quantockshead  and  Huish,  by  the  service  of  half 
a  knight's  fee. 

4  *  He  also  holds  Stockland  of  the  king,  by  the  service  of  the  fourth  part  of 
a  knight's  fee. 

"  He  also  holds  Paulet  of  the  king,  by  the  service  of  half  a  knight's  fee, 
which  was  anciently  a  member  of  the  manor  of  South  Petherton.— Testa  de 
N.  fo.  162.  Somerset. 

"  Maurice  de  Gaunt  holds  Irnham  in  demesne,  as  of  his  barony  .—Ibid.  fo. 
342.  Lincoln. 
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shortly  after  made  good  his  title  to  the  manor  of  Iraham, 
in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  which  was  held  of  the  king 
in  capite  by  barony,  and  which  had  descended  to  the 
said  Maurice  de  Gaunt  from  the  Paganels.  The  said 
Sir  Andrew  also  claimedthe  manors  of  Stock  land-Gaunt, 
(now  called  Stockland-Bristol)  East-Quantockshead, 
Huish,  Paulet,  and  Weare,  all  in  the  county  of  So- 
merset, whereof  the  said  Maurice  had  died  seized,  and 
upon  payment  of  one  hundred  marks  he  had  livery  of 
the  same.  He  gave  the  manor  of  Stockland,  with  the 
advowson  of  the  church,  to  the  master  and  brethren 
of  the  hospital  of  St.  Mark,  of  Billeswyke,  in  Bristol, 
which  the  said  Maurice  de  Gaunt  had  founded.  In  the 
twenty-sixth  of  King  Henry  HI.  he  had  orders  to  fit 
himself  with  horses  and  arms  to  attend  the  king  into 
France.  In  the  thirtieth  of  the  same  reign,  he  gave 
the  king  three  marks  of  gold  to  be  excused  serving  as 
bailiff,  sheriff's  justice,  or  in  any  other  office  of  pro* 
vincial  magistracy  whatever,98  notwithstanding  which 
we  find  him  to  have  been  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  that  reign ;"  and  about 
that  time  he  attended  the  king  on  the  expedition  of 

"  The  fees  of  Andrew  LutoreL 

"  Andrew  Luterel  holds  Irnham  of  the  king  by  barony. 
"  William  de  Laagton  holds  one  knight's  fee  in  Bokfay  and  Sanaihorp. 
"  William  de  Colevill  holds  one  knight's  fee  in  Swynestede. 
"  Henry  de  Flays  an£  his  participants  hold  one  knight's  fee  in  Tevelby. 
"The  heirs  of  Ralph  Pagaael  hoWtroe  knight's  fee  in  Berghton  wtth  the 
soke,  of  the  old  feoffment."— Testa  de  N.  fo.  307.  Lincoln. 

98  Thoroton's  Nottinghamgh*  vol.  i.  p*  118. 

99  Madox's  History  of  the  Exchequer. 
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Elveyn.  On  collecting  the  aid  for  making  Prince  Ed* 
ward  a  knight,  he  answered- for  twenty-five  pounds  for 
twelve  knight's  fees  and  a  half,  of  the  barony  of  Maurice 
de  Gaunt,  and  thirty  ponnds  for  fifteen  others*  his  own 
original  fee.1 

This  Sir  Andrew  Luttrell,  baron  of  Irnham,  died  in 
the  forty-ninth  of  King  Henry  III.  1264,  having  mar* 
ried  Petronilla,  daughter  of  Philip  de  la  Mare,  a  rich 
and  powerful  baron,  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Notting- 
ham/ and  constable  of  Nottingham  Castle  in  the  time 
of  King  John,  who  surviving  him,  held,  in  the  third  of 
Edward  I.  the  manor  of  East-Quant ockshead  in  dower. 
Their  children  were  Geoffrey  Luttrell,  who  on  his 
father  s  death  became  second  baron  of  Irnham,  of  this 
family,  and  who  at  that  time  was  thirty  years  of  age ; 
and  Alexander  Luttrell,  founder  of  the  Luttrells  of 
East-Quantocksheiid,  to  whom  his  father,  by  a  deed 
sealed  with  his  seal,  barry  of  four  pieces,  gave  that 
manor,  under  a  rent  of  a  pair  of  spurs  and  sixpence, 
reserving  to  himself  the  lands  of  Huish  and  Stockland, 
and  the  services  of  Maurice  de  Lega  and  Robert  de 
Gumbe.  This  grant  was  soon  afterward  confirmed  by 
Geoffrey  his  eldest  son,  under  his  seal  of  arms,  namely, 
four  martlets,  and  also  by  Roger  de  Somery,  heir  of 
Gervase  Paganel,  of  Dudley. 

The  manor  of  Irnham  was  held  by  the  service  of  an 
entire  barony.     The  Lords  Irnham  were  very  opulent, 

1  Dugdale's  Baronage,  vol.  i.  p.  724. 

2  Dugdale's  Baroaage,  vol.  i-^jodgs's  Peerage,  vol.  til.  p.  401. 
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yet  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  after  Robert, 
the  third  baron,  had  summons  to  parliament.  We  may, 
however,  here  remark,  that  the  chief  privileges  in  the 
times  of  which  we  are  speaking,  were  those  of  baronage, 
and  not  of  parliament,  and  the  barons  who  resided  at 
a  distance  from  the  metropolis,  and  who  had  no  imme- 
diate office  about  court,  were  seldom  ambitious  of  writs 
of  summons.  Dugdale  tells  us,  that  in  the  second 
year  of  Henry  IV.  the  baron  de  la  Wane  obtained  an 
indulgence  from  the  king,  that  he  might  be  excused 
any  writ  for  service  in  parliament  during  a  certain  term 
of  years.8 

The  Luttrells  were  descended  from  the  Paganels,  and 
connected  with  the  Gaunts,  earls  of  Lincoln  and  barons 
of  Falkingham,  by  the  marriage  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Lut- 
trell  with  Trethesenta,  younger  daughter  of  William 
Paganel,  by  his  second  wife  A vicia  de  Romeli,  daughter 
of  Robert  de  Romeli,  lord  of  Skipton,  and  grand- 
daughter of  William  de  Meschines,  lord  of  Copeland, 
brother  of  Randolph  de  Meschines,  earl  of  Chester. 
By  this  marriage  the  Luttrells  became  connected  with 
the  ancient  earls  of  Chester,  and  through  them  with 
the  blood-royal  of  France. 

The  Paganels  were  a  great  family  in  Normandy,,  one 
of  whom,  Ralph  Paganel,  came  into  England  with 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  for  his  services  was  re- 
warded by  that  king  with  ten  lordships  in  Devonshire, 

*  Lodge's  Peerage  of  Ireland,  vol  111.  p.  403. 
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five  in  Somersetshire,  fifteen  in  Lincolnshire,  and  fifteen 
in  Yorkshire.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Fulke, 
and  he  by  his  son  and  heir,  Ralph,  whose  second  son, 
William  Paganel,  inherited  his  father  s  lands  in  Somer- 
setshire, as  also  the  manor  of  Irnham,  and  other  great 
possessions  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham, 
Derby,  York,  and  Warwick.4  He  married  to  his  first 
wife,  Julian,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert  de  Bahan- 
tune,  or  Bainpton,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  (only  son 
of  Walter  de  Doway,  who  came  into  England  with  the 
Conqueror)  with  whom  he  had  the  honour  of  Bampton, 
and  other  great  estates.  He  married  secondly  Avicia 
de  Romeli,  before  mentioned,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters,  Alicia  and  Trethesenta;  the  first  married  to 


4  Certificate  of  the  barony  of  William  Paganel,  returned  into  the  exchequer, 
twelfth  Henry  II.  (1166.)— See  Liber  Niger  Scaccaril,  vol.  i.  p.  321;  and 
Dugdalb's  Baronage,  vol.  i.  p.  432. 

"  To  Henry,  king  of  England,  his  most  dear  lord,  William  Paganel  sendeth 
greeting  and  his  faithful  service. 

"These  are  the  knights  who  are  enfeoffed  of  my  fee,  according  to  the  old 
feoffment : — 

"  Robert  de  Melill  three  knight's  fees  and  a  half. 

"  Masci  de  Curci  one  knight's  fee  and  a  half. 

"  Fulke  Paganel  one  knight's  fee. 

"  Robert  de  Briddesdale  [Birdsall]  one  knight's  fee. 

"  Richard  de  Lovetot  five  knight's  fees. 

"  Jordan  de  Painel  one  knight's  fee. 

"  Ralph  de  Tirnisco  [Thurnsco]  and  Hugh  de  Barevill,  one  knight's  fee. 

"  Of  my  own  domain  half  a  knight's  fee. 

"  And  of  my  domain  of  Cugrig  [Cookridge]  and  the  soke,  half  a  knight's  fee. 

"  Know,  my  lord,  that  I  have  no  knight's  fee  of  the  new  feoffment,  except 
Jordan  Paganel,  who  holds  half  a  knight's  fee ;  and  William  de  Wident,  Roger 
Fltz-Peter,  and  Robert  de  Alterina,  who  hold  half  a  knight's  fee." 

K  K 
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Robert  de  Gaunt,  baron  of  Falkingham,  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  and  the  second  to  Sir  Geoffrey  Lnttrell, 
knight,  of  Gamston,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
between  whom,  on  the  death  of  the  said  William  Pa- 
ganel,  all  his  estates  were  divided.  On  the  partition, 
Robert  de  Gaunt  had  Irnham,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  all 
the  lands  of  the  Paganels  in  the  county  of  Somerset; 
which  eventually  descended  to  Alice  his  daughter,  the 
wife  of  Robert  de  Weare,  a  younger  son  of  Robert  Fitz- 
Harding,  progenitor  of  the  family  of  Berkeley.  This 
Robert  resided  at  Beverston  Castle,  in  Gloucestershire.5 

The  first  of  the  Gaunts  who  came  into  England  was 
Gilbert  de  Gaunt  (Ghent,  from  being  born  in  that  city) 
son  of  Baldwin  the  fifth,  earl  of  Flanders,  and  brother 
of  Matilda,  queen  of  the  Conqueror.  He  was  baron  of 
Falkingham,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  died  in  the 
reign  of  William  Rufus,  leaving  issue  Walter  de  Gaunt, 
second  baron  of  Falkingham,  who  died  in  the  fourth 
year  of  King  Stephen  ;  and  Robert  de  Gaunt,  of  whom 
hereafter.  Walter  had  three  sons,  Gilbert,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  Robert  de  Gaunt,  and  Geoffrey. 

Gilbert,  the  third  baron  of  Falkingham,  married 
Alice,  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  de  Romara, 
earl  of  Lincoln,  (niece  of  Randolph,  earl  of  Chester) 
by  which  marriage  the  earldom  of  Lincoln  afterward 
came  into  this  family,  and  had  issue  two  daughters ;  first, 
Alice,  married  to  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  earl  of  Huntingdon 

•  Common's  Somerset,  vol.  t  p.  247. 
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and  Northampton,  and  in  her  tight  earl  of  Lincoln ; 
and  secondly  Gunnora.  Both  these  daughters  died 
without  issue. 

On  the  death  of  Alice,  wife  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon 
and  Northampton,  without  children,  the  earldom  of 
Lincoln  and  barony  of  Falkingham  devolved  upon  her 
uncle,  Robert  de  Gaunt,  second  son  of  Walter  de  Gaunt, 
second  baron  of  Falkingham.  He  died  in  the  ninth 
year  of  King  Henry  II.  leaving  issue  Gilbert  de  Gaunt, 
called  the  Good,  third  earl  of  Lincoln.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  twenty-sixth  of  Henry  III.  by  his  son 
Gilbert,  who  died  in  the  second  of  Edward  I.  (1274) . 
leaving  issue,  Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  called  the  fifth,  who 
married  Lora,  sister  of  Alexander  Baliol.  He  died 
without  issue  in  the  twenty-sixth  of  Edward  I.  leaving 
two  sisters,  namely,  Margaret,  married  to  William  de 
Kerdeston,  and  Nichola,  married  to  Peter  de  Mauley. 

I  now  return  to  Robert  de  Gaunt,  second  son  of 
Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  first  baron  of  Falkingham.  He  mar- 
ried Alicia,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  William  Paganel, 
by  whom  he  had  Alicia,  daughter  and  heiress,  who 
married  Robert  de  Berkeley,  second  son  of  Robert 
Fitz-Harding. 

The  issue  of  Robert  de  Berkeley,  (called  also  Robert 
de  Weare,from  his  residence  at  Weare,  near  Axbridge) 
and  Alicia  de  Gaunt,  were  Maurice  de  Gaunt,  so  called 
after  his  mother,  and  Eva  de  Berkeley,  which  latter 
married  Thomas  de  Harptree,  and  had  issue  Robert  de 
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Hafptree-Gournay,  of  whom  the  present  earl  of  Egmont 
is  the  lineal  and  direct  representative. 

Maurice  de  Gaunt  was  twice  married,  but  left  no  issue 
by  either  marriage.  He  died  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
King  Henry  HI.  (1229)  and  the  estates  of  his  mother 
devolved  upon  Sir  Andrew  Luttrell,  and  Irnham,  in 
Lincolnshire,  being  the  chief  of  them,  became  the 
head  of  his  barony  and  his  principal  seat.6 


GEOFFREY  LUTTRELL,  SECOND  BARON  OF  IRNHAM. 

Geoffrey  Luttrell,  second  baron  of  Irnham,  became 
in  the  decline  of  life  nan  compos  mentis,  and  was  in 
cnstody  of  his  brother  Alexander,  who  in  the  fifty-fourth 
year  of  King  Henry  HI.  was  signed  with  the  cross,  for 
the  crusade,  together  with  Prince  Edward,  the  king's 
eldest  son,  and  many  of  the  nobility.7 


SIR    ROBERT   LUTTRELL,    KNIGHT,   THIRD    BARON   OF 
IRNHAM. 

Sir  Robert  Luttrell,  knight,  the  third  baron  of  Irn- 
ham, lord  of  Hutton-Paganel  in  Yorkshire,  Luttrells- 
town  in  Ireland,  &c.  was  the  son  of  Geoffrey,  by  a 


•  Monast.  A.  vol.  iti.  p.  74. 

7  In  1236,  there  was  a  Robert  Luttrell,  who  was  treasurer  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  Dublin,  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  In  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  the  family  of  Luttrell  were  great  benefactors  to  the  monks 
and  college  of  Sempringham,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln. — See  Pick's  Hist,  of 
Stamford,  and  Dugdalb's  Mon.  Angl. 
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daughter  of  William  de  Grey.8     In  the  fifth  year  of 
King  Edward  I.  (1277)  Robert  Luttrell,  "Semens," 
acknowledged  the  service  of  two  knight's  fees  in  Hutton 
and  Irnham,  performed  by  himself  and  "  three  servi- 
entes/'  in  the  expedition  against  Llewellin,  prince  of 
Wales  ;  and  was  to  attend  the  master  before  the  con- 
stable and  earl-marshall  at  Worcester,  on  the  first  of 
July.     And  in  the  tenth  of  the  same  reign,  (1282)  he 
was  again  summoned  to  perform  military  service  against 
the  Welch,  and  to  attend  the  muster  at  Worcester  on 
the  17th  of  May.     In  the  fifteenth  of  the  same  reign, 
(1287)  he  was  summoned  to  appear,  with  horses  and 
arms,  at  a  military  council .  at  Gloucester,  before  Ed- 
mund, earl  of  Cornwall,  on  the  fifteenth  of  July.     In 
the  nineteenth  of  Edward  I.  he  was  summoned  to  go 
in  person  against  the  Scots,  and  to  attend  the  muster 
at  Norham  on  the  3rd  of  June ;  and  in  the  twenty- 
second  of  the  same  reign  he  was  ordered  to  attend  the 
king  upon  urgent  affairs  immediately  after  the  receipt 
of  the  writ,  dated  June  8.     In  the  twenty-second  of 
Edward  I.  (1294)  he  was  excepted  from  the  general 
summons  of  persons  holding  by  military  service,  then 
ordered  to  be  made  for  the  king's  expedition  into  Gas- 
cony.     In  the  twenty-third  of  the  same  reign,  (1295) 
he  was  summoned  to  parliament  amongst  the  barons, 
and  again  in  the  following  year.9     In  the  thirty-second 

8  Esc.  25  Edw.  I.  No.  35.— Inq.  post  mort.  Dom.  Rob.  Luttrell.— Dugdale's 
Bar.  vol.  L 

9  Palgrave's  Writs  of  Mil.  Summons,  vol.  i.  p.  719. 
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year  of  the  same  king  he  had  summons,  among  other 
great  men,  to  attend  the  king,  and  advise  in  council 
touching  important  affairs  of  state,  and  on  a  resolution 
then  taken  for  that  monarch's  expedition  into  France, 
had  orders  to  be  with  horses  and  arms  at  Portsmouth, 
in  September  following.  He  had  summons  to  par- 
liament among  the  barons/0  in  the  year  1295,  and  died 
in  1297,  twenty-fifth  of  Edward  I.  leaving  Sir  Geoffrey 
Luttrell,  knight,  his  son  and  heir,  then  above  twenty- 
one  years  of  age;  2.  Guy;  and  3.  Robert  Luttrell, 
rector  of  Irnham,  which  Robert,  about  the  year  1303," 
gave  to  the  priory  of  Sempringhaui,  lands  in  Ketton 
and  Cotesmore,in  the  county  of  Nottingham ;  Casterton, 
in  the  county  of  Rutland;  and  Stamford,  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln ;  to  maintain  three  chaplains,  one  in  the 
church  of  St.  Andrew,  of  Irnham,  another  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Mary,  beneath  the  manor  he  gave  in  Stamford, 
and  the  third  in  the  conventual  church  of  Sempring- 
ham,  celebrating  for  his  soul,  and  to  sustain  scholars, 
studying  divinity  and  philosophy  at  Stamford." 

The  said  Sir  Robert  Luttrell,  the  father,  died  seized 
of  certain  lands  and  tenements  in  Gamston  and  Bridg- 
ford,  with  the  advowson  of  the  church  at  the  latter 
place,  which  he  held  of  Robert  de  Tiptoft,  by  the  service 
of  half  a  knight's  fee,  and  a  capital  messuage  in  Gam- 
ston, and  twelve  oxgangs  of  land  which  he  held  in 
demesne  at  Bridgford.     He  also  held  in  Gamston  five 

io  Dugdale's  Summons  to  Pari.  u  Mon.  Angl.  vol.  ii.  p.  792. 

13  Thoroton's  Nottinghamsh.  by  Throsby,  vol.  i.  p.  119. 
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▼irgates  of  land  of  Ann ora  de  Pierpont,  and  five  borates 
in  Huckenhall,  belonging  to  the  manor  of  Gamston.13 


SIR  GEOFFREY  LUTTRELL,  KNIGHT,  FOURTH  BARON 
OF  IRNHAM. 

This  Sir  Geoffrey  Luttrell,  knight,  fourth  baron  of 
Irnham,  in  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward  I.  (1297)  was 
returned  from  the  counties  of  Nottingham  and  Derby 
as  holding  lands  or  rents  to  the  amount  of  £20  yearly 
value  and  upwards,  either  in  capite  or  otherwise,  and 
as  such  was  summoned  to  perform  military  service  in 
person,  with  horses  and  arms,  in  Scotland,  and  to  attend 
the  muster  at  Nottingham,  on  the  7th  of  July.  And 
in  the  28th  of  the  same  reign,  (1300)  he  was  returned 
from  the  Wapentakes  of  Strafforth  and  Tickhill,  in  the 
county  of  York,  as  holding  lands  or  rents,  either  in 
capite  or  otherwise,  to  the  amount  of  £40  yearly  value 
and  upwards,  and  as  such  was  summoned  to  perform 
military  service  against  the  Scots,  and  to  attend  the 
muster  at  Carlisle  on  the  24th  of  June.  And  he  was 
also  returned  in  like  manner  from  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
and  again  in  the  following  year.14 

In  the  second  and  fifth  years  of  King  Edward  II.  he 
had  summons  to  attend  the  royal  army  against  the 
Scots,  soon  after  which  he  was  amerced  among  many 


"  Each.  25  Edw.  I.  n.  35.— Thoroton's  Nottinghamsh.  vol.  t  p.  119. 
"  Palgrave's  Writs  of  Mil.  Summons,  vol,  i.  p.  719. 
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other  powerful  subjects.15  He  was  patron  of  the  church 
of  St.  Andrew,  at  Irnham,  and  also  of  Christ  Church, 
in  the  city  of  York.16  In  the  thirteenth  of  Edward  II. 
by  his  deed  dated  at  Irnham  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  he  settled  the  manors  of  Gamston  and  Bridg- 
ford,  with  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  the  latter 
place,  with  all  his  lands  and  tenements  in  Basingfield, 
and  other  places,  which  his  mother,  the  Lady  Joan, 
wife  of  Sir  Robert  Luttrell,  held  for  her  life,  on  Guy 
Luttrell  during  the  life  of  the  said  Geoffrey,  afterwards 
to  Andrew,  son  of  the  said  Geoffrey,  and  to  Beatrice, 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Geoffrey  Scrope,  and  the  heirs  of 
their  bodies ;  for  want  of  which  to  Geoffrey,  brother 
of  Andrew,  and  to  Constance  his  wife,  sister  of  the  said 
Beatrice,  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies,  remainder  to 
the  right  heirs  of  Geoffrey  the  father.  There  was  a 
like  settlement  then  made  of  Irnham  and  Saltby,  and 
lands  in  Corby,  Kesseby,  and  Haverthorp,  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln.17 

The  said  Sir  Geoffrey  Luttrell  married  Agnes,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Richard  Suttou,  knight,  and  left  issue  three 
sons,  Andrew,  Geoffrey,  and  John.18    Sir  Geoffrey,  the 


"One  of  these,  the  Lord  Furnival,  pleaded  against  the  amerciament,  he  not 
being  an  immediate  feodatory  of  the  crown.  He  set  forth  that  he  held  the 
manor  of  Whystaw  of  the  barony  of  Geoffrey  Luttrell. — See  Madox's  Hist. 
of  the  Exchequer. 

16  Drake's  Eboracum. 

>*  Ex.  Lib.  Chart,  transcript,  de  Terris  Scropor.  in  Biblioth.  Cotton.  foL  ill. 
— Thoroton,  vol.  i.  p.  119. 

i«  Inq.  p.  mort.  Oalf.  Luttrell,  knt.  19  Edw.  III.  No.  48. 
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second  son,  married  Constance,  daughter  of  Lord 
Scrape,  but  left  no  issue.  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
knights  in  the  army  of  King  Edward  III.  in  Scotland 
in  1335.19 

Sir  Andrew  Luttrell,  knight,  fifth  baron  of  Irnham, 
lord  of  Hutton-Pagauel,  &c.  married  Beatrice,  daughter 
of  Sir  Geoffrey  Scrope,  Lord  Scrope,  of  Masham.  He 
gave  his  manors  of  Saltby  and  Berhonby,  in  Leicester- 
shire, to  the  abbey  of  Croxton.20 

Sir  Andrew  Luttrell,  knight,  sixth  baron  of  Irnham, 
lord  of  Hutton-Paganel,  East-Quantockshead,  &c.  son 
of  the  last  Sir  Andrew,  married  Hawisia,*1  daughter  of 
John  le  Despenser.*8.  It  appears  that  this  Sir  Andrew 
settled  the  manors  of  Gamston  and  Bridgford,  and  the 
advowson  of  the  church  of  the  latter  place,  and  all  his 
lands  in  Bridgford,  Gamston,  Basingfield,  Normanton, 
Torlaston,  Keyworth,  and  Nottingham,  on  himself  and 
Hawisia,  bis  wife,  and  the  heirs  of  their  two  bodies, 
remainder  to  his  right  heirs.23  He  died  in  the  twenty- 
first  of  Richard  I.  (1397)  leaving  Sir  Andrew,  his  son 
and  heir. 

Sir  Andrew  Luttrell,  seventh  baron  of  Irnham,  who 


19  In  the  reign  of  King  Edw.  II.  flourished  John  Luttrell,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  from  the  year  1317  to  1324.— Antiq.  Oxford. 

»  Lodge's  Peerage  of  Ireland,  vol  ill.  p.  402.— Segar's  Bar. 

21  Inq.  p.  mort.  Andr.  Luttrell,  chevalier. 

*  Lodge,  vol.  ili.  p.  403. 

n  Brother  of  Edmund,  Lord  le  Despenser,  and  uncle  to  the  earl  of  Glou- 
cester.—Thoroton,  vol.  i.  119.— Eech.  14  Rich.  II.  n.  32, 
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dying04  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  IV.  left  his  estates  to 
his  son,  Geoffrey  Luttrell.85 

Sir  Geoffrey  Luttrell,  eighth  baron  of  Irnham,  settled 
the  manor  of  Bridgford,  and  the  advowson  of  the 
churchy  on  William  Belers  and  others,  and  having  no 
issne  by  his  wife  Maria,  on  his  death,  in  the  sixth  of 
Henry  V.  (1417)  the  manors  of  Gamston  and  Bridg- 
ford,  Hutton-Paganel,  &c.  and  the  barony  of  Irnham, 
descended  to  the  Lady  Hawisia  de  Belesby,  relict  of 
Thomas  de  Belesby,  but  then  the  wife  of  Geoffrey  de 
Hilton,  his  sister  and  heiress.86 

This  Lady  Hawisia,  by  her  first  husband,  Thomas 
de  Belesby,  had  issue  one  son,  Thomas.,  who  died  a 
minor  in  the  first  of  Henry  VI.  and  a  daughter  Eliza- 
beth, heiress  of  her  brother,  married  to  John  Pygot.57 
Her  second  husband  was  Geoffrey  de  Hilton,  who  was 
living  in  the  sixth  of  Henry  V.  by  whom  she  had  one 
son,  Geoffrey,  living  in  the  first  o£  Edward  IV.  and  a 
daughter  Elizabeth.  The  last-mentioned  Geoffrey 
Hilton,  was  fifteen  years  of  age  in  the  twelfth  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  and  died  without  issue,  leaving  Elizabeth, 
his  si6ter,  then  married  to  Richard  Thymelby,  esq.  his 
heir ;  which  Richard  died  seized  of  the  moiety  of  the 
manors  of  Gamston  and  Bridgford,  and  the  advowson 


"His  tomb,  of  wrought  braes,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew, 
at  Irnham. 
»  Lodge,  vol.  iii.  p.  403.— Inq.  post.  mort.    And  Luttrell,  1  Hen.  IV.  No,  27. 
2«Thoroton,  i  119. 
v  Thoroton,  i.  118.— Fin.  Rot.  8  Hen.  VI.  m.  16. 
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of  the  church  of  the  latter  place,  leaving  issue  Eleanor, 
married  to  Thomas  Goodhall,  and  Sir  John  Thymelby, 
knight,  his  son  and  heir,  then  upwards  of  forty  years 
of  age.  This  Sir  John  married  Margaret,  daughter 
of  John  Boys,  and  died  in  the  third  of  Edward  VI, 
leaving  Sir  Richard  Thymelby,  knight,  his  son  and 
heir,  who  married  Katherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Tyrwhitt,  knight,  and  had  John  Thymelby,  esq.  mar- 
ried to  Maria,  daughter  of  George  St.  Paul,  esq.  This 
John  Thymelby  sold  all  his  interest  in  the  manors  of 
Gamston  and  Bridgford  to  Sir  Henry  Pierpont,  knt.*8 

From  the  Thymelbys  the  manor  and  barony  of  Irn- 
ham  was  conveyed  by  a  female  to  the  family  of  Con- 
quest, an  heiress  of  which  brought  the  manor,  a  few 
years  since,  to  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour.*9 

The  JLuttrells  of  Irnham,  in  right  of  marriage,  quar- 
tered the  arms  of  the  following  ancient  barons  of 
England,  namely,  Mowbray,  earls  of  Nottingham  and 
dukes  of  Norfolk;  the  Lords  Hussie,  Wake,  D'Eincourt, 
and  Tateshall.30 


LUTTRELLS   OF   EAST-&UANTOCK8HEAD. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Sir  Andrew 
Luttrell,  first  baron  of  Irnham,  by  a  deed  sealed  with 
his  seal,  barry  of  four  pieces,  gave  to  his  second  son, 
Alexander   Luttrell,  the  manor  of  East-Quantocks- 

*  Thoroton'a  Hist,  of  Nottinghamsh.  by  Throeby,  vol.  i.  p.  118,  119,  120. 
»  Lodge,  ii.  p.  403,  »°  Lodge,  Ui,  p.  403. 
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head,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  rendering  for  the 
same,  annually,  a  pair  of  spurs  and  sixpence ;  together 
with  the  manors  of  Tolland,  Baghorongh,  Begarn- 
Huish,  and  Stockland,  in  the  said  county ;  which  three 
last-mentioned  manors  were  then  in  the  possession  of 
Agnes  de  Gaunt.  Soon  after  the  same  Alexander 
released  to  Agnes  de  Gaunt  all  suits  of  court  hut 
those  that  were  usually  dne  to  the  manor  of  Quan- 
tockshead. 

Who  this  Agnes  was,  or  what  relation  she  bore  to 
Maurice  de  Gaunt,  does  not  appear,  nor  how  long  she 
or  her  heirs  kept  possession  of  these  manors.  In  the 
fourth  year  of  Edward  II.  we  find  that  Andrew  Iiiit- 
trell,  of  East-Quantockshead,  granted  the  manor  of 
Begarn-Hnish  to  Lucy,  widow  of  Thomas  de  Ralegh, 
and  her  heirs,  whose  descendants  in  the  male  line 
lived  at  Ralegh,  in  Devonshire. 

In  the  fifth  of  King  Henry  III.  this  Sir  Alexander 
Luttrell  attended  Prince  Edward  to  the  Holy  Land, 
from  which  he  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  returned. 
He  left  issue, 

Andrew  Luttrell,  his  only  son  and  successor,  who 
died  about  the  third  year  of  King  Edward  I.  (1274) 
leaving  two  sons,  Andrew,  who  succeeded  him  at 
East-Quantockshead,  and  John  Luttrell,  of  Chilton, 
in  the  county  of  Devon,  ancestor  of  the  Luttrells  of 
Dunster  Castle. 

Andrew,  his  eldest  son,  being  then  a  knight,  in  the 
twenty-ninth  of  Edward  I.  (1302),  was  summoned 
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from  the  county  of  Devon,  to  perform  military  ser- 
vice in  person  against  the  Scots,  and  to  attend  the 
master  at  Berwick,  on  the  24th  of  June*31  He  was 
living  in  the  eleventh  of  Edward  II.  and  was  father  of 

Alexander  Luttrell,  of  East-Quantockshead,  who,  in 
the  fourteenth  of  Edward  III.  was  a  knight,  and  in  the 
year  following  was  collector  of  the  king's  duties  on 
wool,  arising  within  the  county  of  Somerset.  The 
same  year  he  agreed  with  the  master  and  brethren  of 
Gaunt's  Hospital,  in  Bristol,  that  they  should  have  the 
manor  of  Stockland,  free  from  all  claims  either  from 
him  or  his  heirs,  on  their  paying  him  and  Lucia  his 
wife,  an  annuity  of  ten  pounds  for  their  respective 
lives.  This  Lucia  was  his  second  wife.  His  first  was 
Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Trivet,  knight.  She 
was  living  in  the  thirteenth  of  King  Edward  III.  and 
was  the  mother  of  Thomas  Luttrell. 

Which  Thomas  Luttrell,  in  his  father's  life-time, 
married  Joan,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Paulton,  on  which 
marriage  John  de  Montfort  gave  to  them  and  the 
heirs  of  their  bodies,  the  manor  of  Miiton-Falcon- 
bridge,  near  Brewton.  He  died  before  the  thirty- 
ninth  of  Edward  III.  Dionysia,  his  second  wife, 
surviving  him,  having  part  of  his  lands  in  dower. 
She  afterwards  married  Thomas  Popham,  and  was 
mother  of  Richard  Popham,  of  Alfoxton. 

John,  the  only  son  and  successor  of  Thomas  Luttrell, 

«  Palgrave's  Writs  of  Mil.  Summons,  vol.  i.  p.  719. 
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was  tinder  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  and 
in  wardship  to  Sir  Andrew  Lnttrell,  baron  of  Irn- 
ham,  who,  in  the  fortieth  of  Edward  III.  (1365)  as- 
signed his  right  in  the  said  wardship  to  Sir  Baldwin 
Malet,  of  Enmore.  This  John,  in  the  twentieth  of 
King  Richard  II,  married  Joan,  eldest  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  Thomas  Kingston;  and  at  the  same  time 
levied  a  fine  on  all  his  lands,  and  settled  them  on  him- 
self, and  the  heirs  of  his  body  begotten  on  the  said 
Joan.  In  the  first  of  Henry  IV.  he  was  one  of  the 
knights  of  the  Bath  made  at  the  coronation  of  that 
king,  and  was  at  the  same  time  retained  to  serve  him 
for  life,  having  a  grant  of  forty  pounds  per  annum, 
payable  out  of  the  profits  of  the  county  of  Somerset. 
In  the  fourth  of  .Henry  IV.  he  was  sheriff  of  Somer- 
set and  Dorset ;  in  which  year,  being  ordered  to  the 
North,  to  assist  in  suppressing  the  insurrection  of  the 
Percys,  he  disposed  of  his  estate  at  Quantockshead  to 
trastees,"  so  that  the  inheritance  of  the  same,  in  case 
he  died  without  lawful  issue,  should  accrue  to  his 
kinsman,  Sir  Hugh  Luttrell,  of  Dunster  Castle.  And 
by  another  deed,  in  which  he  recites,  that  whereas 
he  had  made  over  his  manor  of  Quantockshead,  and 
other  his  lands  in  Iwode,  WiUiton,  Vexford,  Bib- 
well,  &c.  to  Sir  Maurice  Russell  \  John,  son  of  Sir 
John  Paulet;    William   Paulet,  and  others,  for  the 

'*  Among  the  muniments  at  Dunster  Castle,  there  is  "Sir  John  LuttreU's 
will  in  parchment,  on  his  going  to  assist  King  Henry  IV.  in  his  wars  against 
Sir  Henry  Persehays."— Prtnnb's  Index. 
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performance  of  his  will :  be  further  says,  that  in  case 
he  dies  oat  of  England,  or  in  the  king's  service, 
before  his  return,  that  bis  trustees  should  make  an 
estate  for  life  in  certain  lands  in  Williton,  to  Thomas 
Popham,  with  remainder  to  Richard  Popham,  his . 
maternal  brother  and  the  heirs  of  his  body;  and  on 
default  of  such  to  William  Paulet  and  his  heirs ;  and 
in  default  of  such  then  they  should  sell  the  same,  and 
lay  out  the  money  in  such  manner  as  they  should 
think  most  meet  for  the  souls  of  the  testator  and  his 
ancestors,  and  also  for  the  soul  of  John  Fitz-Urse. 
He  orders  his  manor  of  Iwode  to  be  sold  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts,  and  gives  a  legacy  of  twenty 
pounds  to  Lady  Cecilia  Berkeley,  directing  his  trus- 
tees, in  case  she  should  not  accept  of  it,  to  lay  it  out 
for  the  health  of  her  soul. 

This  will  bears  date  the  4th  of  June,  in  the  fourth 
of  Henry  IV.  (1402)  and  was  proved  the  4th  of 
August  following,  so  that  it  was  not  made  long  before 
his  death,  which  probably  happened  in  that  year's 
expedition.  By  these  means,  however,  the  ancient 
inheritance  of  Quantockshead  was  preserved  in  the 
male  line  of  this  family,  which  otherwise  would  have 
fallen  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Harington,  his  cousin  and 
next  heir. 

By  the  death  of  this  John  Luttrell,  the  second 
branch  of  this  family  became  extinct. 
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LUTTRELL8    OF   CHILTON. 

The  second  branch  of  the  Luttrells  (the  eldest  branch 
of  the  Somersetshire  family)  being  extinct  by  the  death 
of  John  Luttrell,  of  East-Quantockshead,  in  1402, 
they  were  succeeded  by  the  descendants  of  John,33 
younger  son  of  Andrew  Luttrell,  of  East-Quantocks- 
head,  living  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  I.  Which 
John,  in  the  eleventh  of  Edward  III.  had  a  grant  from 
that  king  of  certain  lands  and  rents  in  Chilton,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  and  a  pardon  for  having  purchased 
other  lands  in  that  place  without  licence.  In  the  thirty- 
seventh  of  King  Edward  III.  be  was  knight  of  the  shire 
for  Devon.  He  was  twice  married ;  his  first  wife's 
name  Rose,  by  whom  he  seems  to  have  had  no  issue. 
His  second  wife  was  Joan,  by  whom  he  had  Sir  Andrew 
Luttrell,  his  successor  at  Quantockshead. 

The  said  Sir  Andrew,  who  is  styled  of  Chilton, 
married,  in  his  father's  life-time,  the  Lady  Elizabeth, 
second  daughter  of  Hugh  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devon- 
shire, and  widow  of  Sir  John  Vere,  knight,  a  younger 
son   of  Aubrey  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford.      By  this 

**  Lodge  (Peerage  of  Ireland,  vol.  ill.  p.  403)  says,  but  erroneously,  that 
this  John  was  the  youngest  son  of  Geoffrey,  fourth  baron  of  Irnham.  He  was 
a  knight  in  the  parliament  held  at  Nottingham  in  1336.  He  was  possessed 
of  the  Isle  of  Lundy,  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  that  had  belonged  to  the  Luttrells 
for  several  generations,  and  which  went  from  them  to  the  Granville*.  He 
also  served  in  the  wars  of  Prance  under  Edward  III.  Lodge  says  that  the 
lands  which  were  granted  to  him  in  Devonshire  had  formerly  belonged  to 
Bartholomew  Payne.  His  second  wife,  Joan,  was  the  daughter  of  the  Lord 
Mohun  of  Dunster  Castle. — Somersetshire  Visit,  in  Br.  Mus. — Inq.  p.  m.dom. 
Job.  Luttrell  in  Turr.  Lond. 
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marriage  tbe  Luttrells  became  connected  with  the 
royal  family  of  England.  In  the  thirty-third  of 
Edward  III.  this  lady  being  then  called  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Vere,  kinswoman  to  the  king,  had  a  grant  of 
£200  per  annum,  issuing  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
counties  of  Huntingdon  and  Cambridge,  which  grant 
was  renewed  to  her  and  her  said  husband  the  year 
following.  Besides  this  pension  from  the  crown,  which 
in  those  days  was  very  considerable,  it  appears  that 
she  had  a  large  dower  in  several  manors  lying  in  the 
counties  of  Bucks,  Oxford,  and  Bedford,  being  the 
possessions  of  Sir  John  Vere  her  first  husband.  This 
enabled  her  to  execute  those  great  things  which  she 
did  for  her  family,  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  which 
she  very  much  advanced.  Her  husband  being  dead, 
in  the  forty-eighth  of  Edward  III.  she  purchased  the 
manors  of  Stonehall  and  Woodhall,  with  lands  in 
Debenham,  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk;  and 
likewise  soon  after  the  barony,  honour,  and  manor  of 
Dnnster,  together  with  the  manors  of  Minehead,  Car- 
hampton,  Kilton,  and  the  Hundred  of  Car  h  amp  ton, 
reversionary  after  the  life  of  Lady  M ohun,  widow  of 
Sir  John  Mohun,  knight,  lord  of  those  manors.  She 
died  in  the  sixth  of  Henry  IV.  and  was  succeeded  in 
these  possessions  by  Sir  Hugh  Lnttrell,  her  son  and 
heir  by  Sir  Andrew  Luttrell,  her  second  husband,  who 
had  his  residence  at  Dunster  Castle,  and  was  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  several  owners  of  that  noble  mansion. 


L  L 
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LUTTRELLS  OF   DUNSTTfiR  CASTLE. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the 
family  of  Mohun,  that  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Luttrell  had 
purchased,  in  the  fiftieth  of  Edward  III.  (1375)  of  the 
Lady  Mohun,  widow  of  John,  the  last  Lord  Mohun, 
the  reversion  of  the  barony  and  manor  of  Dunster  and 
other  estates. 

Sir  Hugh  Luttrell  was  the  first  of  this  family  who 
resided  at  Dunster  Castle.  In  some  public  records  he 
is  styled  kinsman  to  the  king;  and  under  that  title,  in 
the  fifteenth  of  King  Richard  II.  he  had  the  grant  of 
an  annuity  of  £40,  issuing  out  of  lands  belonging  to  the 
Alien  Priory  of  Wenge,  in  the  county  of  Bucks. 

This  Sir  Hugh  Luttrell,  by  his  mother  the  Lady 
Elizabeth,  was  descended  from  the  royal  family  of  Eng- 
land,34 she  being  the  daughter  of  Hugh  Courtenay, 

«  Sir  Hugh  Luttrell,  by  his  mother,  had  also  the  blood  of  the  royal  and 
noble  bouse  of  Courtenay  flowing  in  his  veins.  Tne  illustrious  family  of  Cour- 
tenay is  descended  from  Athon,  who  was  of  the  same  lineage  with  the  data 
of  Boulogne,  one  of  whose  ancestors,  Ricumus,  was  count  of  Ardenne,  and  a 
duke  on  the  Moselle,  and  the  fourteenth  in  paternal  descent  from  Pharaxnond, 
founder  of  the  French  monarchy,  a.  b.  420,  and  the  common  patriarch  of  the 
kings  of  France.  Of  the  same  family  of  Boulogne  were  the  celebrated  Godfrey 
and  Baldwin,  the  first  kings  of  Jerusalem ;  and  from  Athon  de  Courtenay  de- 
scended Peter  sad  Robert,  Baldwin  II.  and  Philip  I.  emperors  of  Constantinople 
m  the  thirteenth  century*  and  they,  as  well  as  their  fbtemthera,  had  the  earns 
armorial'  bearings  as  those  borne  by  the  present  Courtenays,  namely,  Or, 
three  Torteauz,  Gfcfer.  It  is  to  this  royal  and  Imperial  descent  that  the  umfly 
n»ttoaJkudes~tttJqs*w/    Q*d  fecit 

The  Courtenays  came  into  England  with  Eleanor,  queen  of  Henry  II.  in  the 
year  1151.  Reginald  de  Courtenay,  whilst  living  in  France,  had  married  the 
sister  of  Guy  de  Donjon,  by  whom  he  had  William  de  Courtenay,  who  arrived 
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second  earl  of  Devonshire,  by  Margaret  Bohun,  daugh- 
ter of  Humphrey  Bobrin,  earl  of  Hereford,  and  Eliza- 
beth, sister  of  King  Edward  II.  and  daughter  of  King 
Edward  I.  by  his  queen,  Eleanor  of  Castile. 

In  the  second  of  Henry  IV.  Sit  Hugh  Luttrell  was 
appointed  steward  of  the  queen's  household,  and  soon 
after  constable  of  the  castle  of  Bristol,  and  warden  of 
the  forest  of  Kingswood.  In  the  third  year  of  the  same 
reign,  he  was  lieutenant  of  Calais,  and  three  years  after- 
ward wasa  commissioner  to  array  men  within  the  county 
of  Somerset,  on  an  expectation  that  the  French  would 
assist  the  Welch  rebels.  In  the  third  year  of  Henry  V. 
he  attended  the  king  at  the  taking  of  Harfleur ;  upon 
the  surrender  of  which  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
council  to  the  lieutenant,  and  soon  after  succeeded  him. 
In  the  following  year,  in  consideration  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty-six  pounds,  he  agreed  to  serve  the  king  in 

In  England  with  his  father.  By  the  king's  influence  Reginald  married  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Robert  Fitzroy,  a  natural  son  of  Henry  I.  but  she  died  without 
issue.  William,  the  son  of  Reginald,  married  Hawise,  daughter  of  Robert 
D'Aincourt,  by  Matilda,  daughter  and  sole  heiresss  of  Robert  D'Avrinches, 
baron  of  Oakhampton,  and  hereditary  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Devon.  The 
barony  of  Oakhampton  was  held  of  the  crown  by  the  service  of  ninety-three 
knights ;  "  and  a  female  might  claim,"  says  Gibbon,  "  the  manly  offices  of 
hereditary  viscount  or  sheriff,  and  of  captain  of  the  royal  castle  of  Exeter." 
Their  son  Robert  married  the  heiress  of  the  great  family  &e  J&poriis,  eh 
Bedvtrt,  or  Attxr#,  and  his  great-grandson  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Devon- 
shire, possessed  by  that  family,  which  earldom  continued  with  the  Courtenays 
tfll  the  death  in  1566  of  Edward  Courtenay,  twelfth  earl  of  Devonshire,  second 
marquis  of  Exeter,  and  fifteenth  baron  of  Oakhampton,  which  last  title  the 
family  had  possessed  ever  since  it  came  into  England.— Sir  W.  Pole's  Collec- 
tions for  Devon,  p.  2,  3.— Cleveland's  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Courtenay.— 
Colunb's  Peerage,  vol.  vi.— Tables  Genealogiques,  4 to.  Strasbourg,  1780. 
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the  French  wars  in  person  for  one  year,  together  with 
twenty  men  at  arms,  of  whom  one,  was  to  be  a  knight, 
and  the  rest  esquires,  and  sixty  archers,  all  of  whom 
were  to  be  ready  at  Southampton  by  the  4th  of  May; 
and  the  next  year  he  was  appointed  to  treat  with  and 
take  the  surrender  of  the  town  of  Monstreville.  He 
was  several  times  chosen  knight  of  the  shire  for  the 
county  of  Devon ;  and  on  the  corouation  of  the  queen 
of  Henry  V.  he  was  appointed  steward  of  her  house- 
hold. In  his  old  age  he  lived  always  at  Dunster,  where 
he  rebuilt  a  considerable  part  of  the  castle,  and  kept 
great  hospitality.  That  he  had  great  interest  at  court 
appears  from  a  letter  written  by  Henry  VI.  to  the  king 
of  Scotland,  demanding  satisfaction  on  the  complaint 
of  Sir  Hugh  Luttrell,  for  harbouring  a  Spanish  ship 
that  had  taken  one  of  his  fishing  boats,  and  abused  his 
tenants  at  Minehead.  Lodge35  says  that  he  was  repre- 
sentative in  parliament  for  the  county  of  Somerset,  in 
the  reign  of  King  Richard  II.  and  successively  for  that 
county  and  Devon.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  he  had  letters  of  safe  conduct  for  his  passage 
into  Ireland.  In  1403,  being  lieutenant  of  Calais,  he 
was  one  of  the  arbitrators  named  by  the  king  to  decide 
all  differences  between  the  count  of  Denia  and  Henry 
Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  respecting  the  ransom 
of  the  former.  He  was  afterward  appointed  ranger  of 
the  forest  of  Blackmore,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  and 

ai  Peerage  of  Ireland,  vol.  iii.  p.  404. 
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one  of  the  privy  council  to  King  Henry  V.  At  the 
reduction  of  Harfleur,  in  1415,  the  king  left  a  strong 
garrison  in  that  place,  appointing  his  uncle,  the  duke 
of  Exeter,  captain ;  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  knight  of  the 
garter,  lieutenant ;  assisted  by  two  knights  of  the  privy 
council,  the  baron  of  Carew,  and  this  Sir  Hngh  Luttrell. 
He  also  served  under  King  Henry  V.  at  the  memo- 
rable siege  of  Rouen. 

He  died  in  the  eighth  of  Henry  VI.  (1431)  leaving 
issue  by  Catherine  his  wife,36  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Beaumont,  of  Sherwell,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  and 
widow  of  Sir  John  Streche,  Sir  John  Luttrell,  his  suc- 
cessor ;  Robert  Luttrell,  second  son,  ancestor  of  the 
Luttrells,  earls  of  Carhampton,  in  Ireland ;  and  Andrew 
Luttrell,  third  son. 

The  following  is  the  translation  of  a  grant  of  the 
badge  of  Conrtenay,  made  by  Hugh  Courtenay,  earlof 


M  Among  the  papers  at  Dunster  Castle  there  Is  "  A  bill  of  receipt  to  Dame 
Elisabeth  Haryngton,  of  £9  16#.  2  Jrf.  paid  by  her  to  Robert  Draper,  clerk  of 
Sir  Hugh  Luttrell's  household,  lord  of  Dunster,  for  the  table  diet  of  her  and 
her  family  and  strangers,  in  the  said  house,  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the 
last  of  December  the  same  year.  Dated  at  Porlock,  in  Somersetshire,  3rd  Jan. 
3rd  of  Henry  VI."— Peynne's  Index. 

In  the  sixth  of  Henry  VI.  Catherine,  the  wife  of  Hugh  Luttrell,  chevalier, 
bad  assigned  for  her  dower  the  manors  of  Minehead  and  East-Quantockshead. 
~Inq.  6  Hen.  VI.  No.  4.— €al.  Inq.p.  m.  vol.  iv.  p.  470. 

By  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  fourteenth  of  Henry  VI.  Catherine  Luttrell 
was  found  to  hold  the  castle  and  borough  of  Dunster,  the  maner  of  Minehead, 
the  manor  of  Carhampton,  the  manor  of  Kilveton  with  the  Hundred  of  Car* 
hampton  and  the  manors  of  Sampford- Arundel  and  East-Quantockshead,  with 
lands  and  manors  in  the  county  of  Devon. — Inq.  p.  m.  14  Hen.  VI.  No.  30. — 
Calendar,  vol.  iv.  p.  164. 
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Devonshire,  to  this  Sir  Hugh  Luttrell,  knight,  in  the 
seventh  of  Henry  V.  (1419.) 

"To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting, 
Hugh  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devon  and  baron  of  Oak- 
bainpton,  wisheth  health  in  God.  Know  ye,  that  we 
have  given  and  granted  onto  our  dear  and  beloved 
cousin,  Hugh  Luttrell,  knight,  and  lord  of  Dunster,  to 
wear  our  badge,  namely,  a  white  boar,  armed,  Or,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  he  put  one  double  ram  dor  m 
the  shoulder  of  the  scud  boar,  to  have  and  to  hold  this 
badge  of  our  gjft  to  him  the  said  Hugh  Luttrell  and 
bis  hejrs  for  ever*  In  testimony  of  which  we  have 
put  onr  seal  to  this  our  letter,  dated  at  Plymouth  the 
13th  of  July,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Henry  V."* 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  Luttrell  does  not  hear 
a  boar,  but  Courtenay  of  Molland  has  for  his  supporters 
a  boar  and  a  swan ;  and  LuttrelTs  supporters  are  two 
swans.88 

By  an  inquisition  taken  on  the  death  of  this  Sir  Hugh 
Luttrell,  he  was  found  to  hold  the  castle  and  borough 
of  Dunster,  the  manor  and  Hundred  of  Carhamptoo, 
the  manors  of  Minehead  and  Kilveton,  ninety-five  acres 
of  land  in  Heathfield-Durborough,  the  manor  and  ad- 
vowson  of  the  church  of  East-Quantockshead,  the  manor 
of  Sampford-Arundel,  with  various  manors  and  rents  in 
the  counties  of  Dorset,  Devon,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.* 

»7  Cleveland's  History  of  the  Family  of  Courtenay,  p.  211. 

u  Note  by  W.  Leigh,  etq. 

» Inq.  p.  m.  8  Hen.  VL  No.  32.— Calendar,  vol.  iv.  p,  11&. 
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Sir  John.  Luttrell,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Hugh,  was  with 
bis  father  in  France ;  and  before  he  hecame  of  age  was 
made  one  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath  by  King  Henry 
IV.  at  hist  coronation  in  1399,  the  order  being  thep 
first  instituted.  He  died  in  the  ninth  of  Henry  VI. 
one  year  after  his  father,  being  then  possessed  of  the 
castle,  borough,  and  manor  of  Dunster ; .  with  the.  fair 
and  the  courts  of  the  manor ;  the  hundred  and.  manor 
of  Carhampton ;  theadvowson  of  the  priory  of  Brew- 
ton,  the  manors. o£  Minehead,  Kilveton,  and  East- 
Qnantockshead.40  This  Sir  John  was  twice  married, 
first  to  Joan,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Malet,  of  Enmore, 
by  whom  he  had  no  children ;  and  secondly  to  Margaret, 
daughter  of  John,  Lord  Audley,  by  whom  he  had 
James,  his  only  son.  The  said  Margaret41  died  in  the 
seventeenth  of  Henry  VI.  possessed  of  the  third  part 
of  the  castle  and  borough  of  Dunster,  the  manor  and 
Hundred  of  Carhampton,  the  manor  of  Kilveton,  and 
other  manors  and  lands  in  the  counties  of  Devon  and 
Suffolk.42 

Which  James  Luttrell  was  in  ward  to  Sir  Philip 
Courtenay,    and  married   Elizabeth,43   daughter  and 

<*  Inq.  p.  m.  9  Hen,  VI.  No.  51. 

41  By  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  seventeenth  of  Henry  VI.  Margaret,  who 
vat  the  wife  of  John  Lnttrell,  chevalier,  was  found  to  hold  the  manor  of 
Kilveton,  a  third  part  of  the  castle  and  borough  of  Dunster,  and  the  manor 
and  Hundred  of  Carhampton.— Inq.  p.  m.  17  Hen.  VI.  No.  14.— CaL  vol.  iv. 
p.  187. 

« Inq.  p.  m.  17  Hen.  VI.  No.  14.— Calendar,  vol.  iv.  p.  187. 

*»  Lodge  says  that  she  was  daughter  of  Sir  Philip  Courtenay ,  and  her  mother, 
daughter  of  Lord  Hungerfbrd.    She  was  aunt  of  William  Courtenay,  earl  of 
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heiress  of  Sir  William,  eldest  brother  of  Sir  Edward 
Courtenay,  of  Haccombe,  who  in  the  first  of  Henry 
VII.  became  earl  of  Devonshire.  This  James  was 
always  a  faithful  adherent  to  the  interests  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  where 
the  duke  of  York  was  killed,  and  where  he  was  knighted 
in  the  field ;  but  soon  after,  in  the  second  battle  of  St. 
Alban's,  fighting  manfully  for  King  Henry  VI.  he  re- 
ceived several  grievous  wounds,  of  which  he  died  the 
next  day.  In  the  first  of  Edward  IV.  he  was,  together 
with  five  hundred  lords,  knights,  and  esquires,  attainted 
in  parliament,  and  on  this  attainder  his  whole  estate  in 
the  counties  of  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Suffolk,  was  de- 
clared to  be  forfeited,  and  was  accordingly  seized  into 
the  kings  hands,  notwithstanding  it  had  been  vested 
in  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  bishop  of  London, 
and  others,  to  preserve  an  inheritance  to  his  children* 
All  these  possession*  were  granted  to  Sir  William 
Herbert,  who  was  soon  after  created  Lord  Herbert, 
and  afterward  earl  of  Pembroke.44 

Devonshire,  who  married  a  daughter  of  King  Edward  IV.  She  was  buried 
before  the  high  altar  in  Dunster  Church,  where  there  is  an  inscription  to  Iter 
memory  yet  remaining.  This  is  the  lady  whom  Leland,  erroneously,  says 
was  buried  in  Carhampton  Church. — See  more  of  this  under  Dunster  Church, 
p.  408. 

By  an,  inquisition  taken  in  the  ninth  of  Henry  VII.  Elizabeth,  the  wife 
of  James  Luttrell,  was  found  to  hold  the  manors  of  East-Quantockshead 
and  Iveton,  with  certain  messuages,  lands,  and  tenements  in  Exton,  Vexford, 
Rixon,  and  Stoke-Gomer.— Inq.  p.  m.  9  Hen.  VII.  No.  8. — Calendar,  vol.  rr. 
p.  478. 

«*  Rex  concessit  Will.  Herbert  militi  baroni  nuper  creato  in  general!  tallio 
castnnn  manerium  et  burgnm  de  Dunster,  maneria  deMynhedde,  Carhamptofi, 
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There  is  an  inquisition  in  the  first  of  Edward  IV.  re- 
lating to  the  property  of  this  Sir  James  Luttrell ;  he 
was  possessed  at  his  death  of  the  castle  and  borongh 
of  Dunster,  the  manor  of  Minehead,  the  manor  and 
hundred  of  Carhampton,  the  manor  of  Kilveton,  the 
manors  and  advowson  of  the  churches  of  East-Quan- 
tockshead  and  Iveton ;  (Yeveton)  divers  messuages, 
lands,  and  tenements  in  Kentsford,  Watchet,  Exton, 
Vexford,  Rixon,  Stoke-Gomer,  and  Huish,  near  High- 
bridge  ;  also  the  manors  of  Chilton,  Blanicombe,  and 
Stapleton,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  held  of  the  castle  of 
Dunster,  and  the  manors  of  Crookston  and  Ham-Mo- 
hun,  in  the  county  of  Dorset.45 

The  children  of  this  Sir  James  Luttrell  were  Alex- 
ander, who  died  soon  after  his  father,  and  Hugh,  as 
also  several  daughters,  all  young  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  They  were  subsisted  on  a  rent  charge  of  £50 
per  annum,  which  soon  after  his  marriage  he  had  made 
in  trust  to  James  Lots  and  other  trustees,  for  the  use 
of  his  younger  children.  But  in  the  first  of  Henry  VII. 
Hugh  Luttrell,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Sir  James, 
having  in  a  petition  set  forth  to  the  king  in  parliament 
that  what  his  father  did  and  suffered  for  was  the  truth 


ac  Hundred*  de  Carhampton  maneria  de  Culveton  Estcantok  alias  Cantokas- 
hede  ac  Iveton  in  Com.  Som.  ac  diversas  terras  in  Caynesford  et  Wagett  ac 
plnr.  alia  hereditamenta  in  Exton,  etc.  in  Comitat.  predict,  maneria  de  Chilton 
et  Blancombe  in  Com.  Devon,  ac  maneria  de  Stonehall  et  Woodhail  in  Com. 
Soft  nuper  Jacob!  LottereU  mititit  attincti  ac  unum  Merest,  et  unnrn  Feriam 
•fad  Mynekedeper  servic.  debit.— 2  Pat.  4  Edw.  IV.  m.  20. 
«  Inq.  1  Edw.  IV.  No.  43.— Cal.  vol.  iv.  p.  313. 
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and  loyalty  which  be  owed  to  his  sovereign  King 
Henry  VI.  praying  that  he  might  be  restored  to  the 
lands  of  his  ancestors,  the  attainder  was  reversed  in 
parliament. 

This  Sir  Hngh  Luttrell  was  one  of  the  knight*  of 
the  bath  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  VHtb's  queen. 
He  married  two  wives,  first,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Robert  Hill,  sister  by  the  mother  to  Lord  Daubeny, 
chamberlain  to  King  Henry  VII.  and  secondly,  Wal- 
thera/"  widow  of  Thomas  Drelne,  and  afterward  of 
Walter  Yorke,  merchant  of  the  Stannaries.  By  his 
first  wife  he  had  Andrew  his  son,  and  several  other 
children.  In  the  thirteenth  of  Henry  VII.  this  Sir 
Hugh  attended  the  king  into  the  west  in  the  expedition 
against  Perkin  Warbeek.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  devout  person ;  for  in  the  second  of  King  Henry 
VIII.  he  was,  together  with  his  wife  Walthera,  ad- 
mitted into  the  fraternity  of  the  abbey  of  Athelney,  and 
the  same  year  into  that  of  the  abbey  of  Walsingbam, 
in  Norfolk,  becoming  thereby  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  all  the  masses,  prayers,  alms,  &c.  belonging  to  the 
said  monasteries. 

Among  the  muniments  of  Dnnster  Castle  there  is  an 
indenture  of  "  John  Martin,  prior  of  Flitcham,  and 
the  convent  of  the  same*  reciting  their  grant  voder 

«  King  Henry  VUL  at*  general  pardon  of  all  treasons  to  Wattfcera*  wife  of 
Hngh  Lntterell,  knight,  late  wife  of  Joha  Araftte,  (not  DrMoe)  and  late  wife  of 
Walter  Yorke,  of  Exeter,  merchant  of  the  Staanaay,  committed  afering  ta* 
lives  of  her  former  husband*.    1  Henry:  VIIL"— -Picnam'ft  Index. 
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seal  of  a  chauntry  of  two  canons  in  their  priory  to  Sir 
John  de  Cheverston,  knight,  and  to  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Luttrellj  and  their  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever, 
and  the  acknowledgment  thereof  now  to  Sir  Hugh 
Luttretl,  knight,  and  his  heirs,  to  pray  for  his  soul 
and  for  the  souls  of  the  said  Sir  John  and  Lady  Eliza- 
beth, their  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever.  3  Dec.  ninth  of 
Henry  V."*7 

There  is  also  the  indenture  of  Richard  Vowell,  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Mary,  of  Walsingham,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  and  of  bis  convent  under  their  seal, 
to  Sir  Andrew  Luttrell,  knight,  son  and  heir  of  Hugh 
Luttrell,  koight,  deceased,  upon  consideration  of  his 
grant  under  seal,  that  the  priory  of  Flitcham,  of  his 
ancestor's  foundation,  a  donation,  being  much  im- 
poverished, should  be  united  to  their  priory  of  Wal- 
siogham ;  that  he  and  his.  lady  should  be  incorporated 
into  their  fraternity,  and  participate  of  the  benefit  of 
all  their  prayers,  works,  merits,  &c;  and  should  have 
an  anniversary  obit  and  mass  for  their  souls  after  their 
decease.  And  that  they  would  find  one  canon  in  the 
priory  of  Flitcham,  to  say  mass  every  day  for  their 
souls.  And  that  they  would,  at  their  proper  cost,  once 
every  year  at  least,  for  two  nights  and  two  days  find 
lodging,  provision,  and  diet  for  the  said  Sir  Andrew 
Luttrell,  and.  eight  persons,  and  their  horses,  in  their 
priory,  if  fee  repaired  thither  so  often*     And  that  if 
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the  said  services  should  be  behind  and  unperformed  for 
one  month's  space  without  a  reasonable  cause,  that  then 
they  would  forfeit  to  him  and  his  heirs  £3  6*.  Sd. 
nomine  pcena,  for  every  such  default,  to  be  levied  by 
them  by  distress,  on  all  the  lands  of  the  priory  of 
Flitcham.  Dated  18th  of  March,  1530;  twenty-second 
of  Henry  VIII. 

There  is  also  a  deed  of  John,  the  abbot  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  Athelney,  and  his  monks,  of  their  admission 
of  Sir  Hugh  Lutterell,  knight,  by  unanimous  consent 
into  their  fraternity,  and  of  his  lady  into  their  sistership, 
and  participation  of  all  the  benefits  of  their  masses, 
prayers,  alms,  fasts,  vigils,  labours,  and  a  mass  for  their 
souls  after  their  decease.  Dated  in  their  chapter  house 
of  Athelney,  the  last  day  but  one  of  September,  15  10  * 

There  is  a  giant  in  Dunster  Castle  of  Peter  Cour- 
tenay,  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  Sir  Hugh  Luttrell,  his 
kinsman  of  the  mastership  of  his  park  of  Poundisford, 
within  the  manor  of  Taunton,  with  the  herbage  thereof, 
for  the  term  of  his  life,  rendering  the  rent  of  sixty 
shillings  yearly,  and  ten  pounds  per  annum  annuity  for 
his  life  out  of  the  manors  of  Taunton  and  Poundisford. 
Dated  at  South wark,  4  Dec.  1487. 

He  was  succeeded,  in  the  second  year  of  King  Henry 
VIII.  by  Andrew  Luttrell,  his  son  and  heir,  who  was 
knighted  in  the  twenty-first  of  that  reign,  in  which 
year  he  was  sheriff  of  the  counties  of  Somerset  and 

«•  Prjrnne'fl  Index  to  the  mttnimeiitf  in  Dunster  Cattle. 
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Dorset.  He  was  likewise  one  of  those  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  collect  the  first  fruits  and  tenths,  which  had 
been  declared  by  parliament  to  be  in  the  king.  This 
Sir  Andrew  resided  chiefly  at  Quantockshead,  where 
he  died  in  the  thirtieth  of  Henry  VIII.  leaving  issue 
by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyndham,49  of 
Felbridge,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  Sir  John  Luttrell 
of  Dunster,  Thomas,  Richard,  (ancestor  of  the  Lut- 
trells  of  Hartland,  Honibere,  Sandon-Court,  and 
Chelsea) Andrew,  and  Hugh,  and  several  daughters.50 
Collinson"  calls  this  Richard  the  third  son  of  Sir 
Andrew,  Nicholas,  and  says  that  in  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  VI.  he  made  Honibere-Court  the  place  of  his 
residence,  and  was  ancestor  of  the  Luttrells  of  Hart- 
land  and  Sandon  Court,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  and 
of  those  of  Chelsea,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  An- 
drew Luttrell,  son  of  the  said  Nicholas  or  Richard,  sold 
the  manors  of  Honibere  and  Lilstock,  in  the  fortieth 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  of  Fair- 
field, knight,  for  a  long  term,  who  dying  intestate,  his 
widow  and  administratrix  conveyed  the  same  back  to  the 
children  of  the  said  Andrew,  in  the  seventh  of  James 
I.  But  soon  after  Sir  Nicholas  Halswell,  John  Colles, 
and  others,  purchased  again  the  manor  of  Honibere 


*•  Ancestor  of  the  present  earl  of  Egremont. 

"  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Andrew  Luttrell,  married  Richard  Malet,  of 
Enmore,  esq.  and  left  an  only  son,  Thomas  Malet,  esq.  The  said  Richard  died 
in  the  sixth  of  Edward  VI. 

"  History  of  Somerset,  voL  iii.  p.  534. 
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and  certain  lands  particularly  specified,  including  the 
court-house  and  mill,  and  lands  formerly  belonging  to 
Robert  Vernai,  for  the  children  of  Sir  Thomas  Palmer, 
in  whose  representatives  they  still  remain. 

John,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Andrew,  was,  in  the  thirty- 
sixth  of  Henry  VIIL,  with  the  earl  of  Hertford  in 
Scotland,  and  present  at  the  taking  of  Edinburgh  and 
Leith,  when  be  was  knighted.  Two  years  afterward 
he  was  with  the  said  earl  of  Hertford  at  Boulogne, 
and  had  the  command  of  one  hundred  men.  In  the 
time  of  King  Edward  VI.  he  was  in  the  wars  of  Scot- 
land, and  commanded  three  hundred  men  at  the  battle 
of  Mussleborough,  where,  it  is  said,  he  behaved  with 
such  prowess  and  wisdom,  as  gained  him  the  character 
of  a  complete  captain  ;**  having  before  that  of  a  com* 
plete  and  worthy  courtier.  Indeed  it  appears  that  be 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  person  of  great  valour, 
zealous  for  the  service  of  his  prince,  and  exceedingly 
desirons  of  glory;  to  obtain  which  he  spared  no  ex- 
pense, and  by  that  means  greatly  exhausted  the  fair 
patrimony  which  descended  to  him  from  his  ancestors; 
selling  great  part  of  his  demesnes  at  Dunster,  Kilton,and 
elsewhere;  and  at  last  mortgaging  the  plate  and  furni- 
ture belonging  to  Dunster  Castle,  and  his  other  houses.53 

**  He  bravely  defended  Broughly  Castle,  of  which  he  was  governor,  (having 
succeeded  Sir  Ambrose  Dudley,  brother  of  John,  duke  of  Northumberland) 
against  the  Scots,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  his  whole  garrison  pat 
to  the  sword. — Lodge's  Peerage,  vol.  ill.  p.  406. 

**  There  is  at  Dunster  Castle  a  parchment  note  of  the  marks  of  Sir  John 
and  Sir  Andrew  LuttrelTs  swans,  set  upon  their  bills,  belonging  to  the  castle 
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This  appears  to  have  been  asserted  by  Collinson 
without  authority.  Had  great  part  of  the  demesnes 
of  Dnnster,  Kilton,  and  elsewhere,  been  sold  by  Sir 
John  Luttrell  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  account  for  Prynne's  having  found  at  the 
castle  all  the  title  deeds  of  the  estates  which  he  em- 
ployed himself,  with  his  characteristic  industry,  in 
arranging  in  so  regular  an  order,  and  in  compiling  so 
perfect  an  index  to  them,  that  it  is  at  this  day  a  matter 
of  no  difficulty  whatever  to  find  any  one  of  them. 
Collinson  mentions  Kilton  as  one  of  the  places  where 
part  of  the  demesnes  were  sold ;  now  the  only  parts  of 
that  manor  which  do  not  belong  to  the  present  owner 
of  Dnnster  Castle  were  alienated  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century  by  his  great-grandfather,  Alexander 
Luttrell.  The  only  other  place  which  Collinson  spe- 
cifies where  any  part  of  the  demesnes  were  sold  is 
Dunster,  where  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  demesnes  should  have  been  sold 
by  Sir  John  Luttrell.  Of  the  other  freeholds  there, 
not  now  belonging  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  many  can 
be  traced  up  to  the  grants  by  John  de  Mohun  to  his 
burgesses ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  any 

at  Dunster  by  inheritance,  and  always  kept  at  the  mere  at  Glastonbury,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

"  A  grant  of  Edward  VI.  by  advice  and  consent  of  his  privy  council,  of  one 
annuity  of  one  hundred  marks  payable  quarterly  to  Sir  John  Luttrell,  during 
his  life,  out  of  the  king's  exchequer,  for  the  good  and  faithful  services  done 
and  to  be  done  by,  &c.  Dated  at  Hedges,  24  July.  4  Edward  VI."— Prynne's 
Index. 
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trace  that  any  part  of  the  principal  possessions  of  Avill, 
Staunton,  Alcombe,  and  Marsh,  had  ever  formed  part 
of  the  demesnes  of  the  castle,  although  they  all  were 
unquestionably  held  of  the  castle  by  feudal  services. 
Staunton  and  Marsh  are  now  parts  of  the  family  estate 
by  purchase  by  the  late  John  Fownes  Luttrell,  esq. 

the  former  of  the  Rev. Hall,  the  latter  of  the  late 

Lord  Stawel.  Collinson  confuses  with  this  Marsh  the 
ancient  estate  of  Marshwood,  within  the  parish  of 
Carhampton,  which,  as  far  as  can  be  traced,  has  been 
held,  together  with  the  castle,  from  the  earliest  date. 

His  wife's  name  was  Mary  Griffith,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Griffith,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  of  North  Wales, 
who  soon  after  his  death  was  married  to  James  Godol- 
phin,  of  the  county  of  Cornwall.  He  had  issue  by  the 
said  Mary  three  daughters,  heiresses  to  a  third  part  of 
his  estate,  the  other  parts  being  by  two  entails,  and 
by  the  will  of  this  Sir  John,  given  to  Thomas  Luttrell 
his  brother. 

Which  Thomas,  in  order  to  preserve  the  remainder 
clear  from  his  nieces'  portions  and  his  brother's  debts, 
sold  all  the  lands  in  Devonshire  and  Suffolk,  which  lands 
were  fully  replaced  in  this  county,  by  his  marriage 
with  Margaret,  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  Chris- 
topher Hadley,  ofWithycombe,  great-grand-daughter 
of  Philippa,  daughter  of  Sir  Humphrey  Audley,  by 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  Sir  James  Luttrell.  On  occasion 
of  this  consanguinity,  a  special  bull  was  obtained  in  the 
fifth  of  Philip  and  Mary,  from  Pope  Paul  V.     This 
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p  Thomas  Luttrell  died  in  the  thirteenth  of  Elizabeth, 
s|  (1570)  Margaret  his  wife  surviving  him,  who  was  after- 
j^  ward  married  to  John  Strode,  of  Parnham,  and  thirdly 
f|  to  Richard  Hill,  esq. 

\*  George  Luttrell,  his  eldest  son,  inherited  his  father's 
;|  and  mother  s  lands,  and  was  sheriff  of  Somersetshire 
1  in  the  thirty-fifth  of  Elizabeth.  (1593)  He  added 
>c  greatly  to  the  buildings  of  Dunster  Castle,  and  was 
♦,§  celebrated  for  his  hospitality,  and  the  general  love  and 
>M  respect  of  his  neighbours.  He  also  built  the  old  market 
I S  house  yet  standing  in  the  Fore  Street,  Dunster.  He 
\?  lived  to  a  great  age,  dying  in  1630,  having  married  two 
%%  wives;  first  Joan,54  daughter  of  Hugh  Stewkley,  of 
$  Marsh,  in  this  parish,  by  whom  he  had  Thomas,  his 
J|  successor ;  and  secondly,  Sylvestra  Capper,  afterward 

married  to  Sir  Edmund  Story,  and  next  to  Gyles  Penny. 

By  this  last  mentioned  lady  he  had  two  daughters, 


M  Among  the  muniments  at  Dunster  Castle,  there  are  "  articles  exhibited 
in  the  spiritual  court  about  a  contract  of  marriage  between  George  Luttrell, 
esq.  and  Joan  Stewkley,  which  some  of  his  friends  endeavoured  to  dissolve." 

"  Abstracts  of  several  settlements  of  Thomas  Luttrell  on  Jane  Popham ;  by 
George  Luttrell  on  Elizabeth  Prideaux ;  and  after  on  Honora  Fortescue ;  also 
of  Francis  Luttrell  in  the  time  of  King  James  I.  Charles  I.  and  II. 

"  An  indenture  by  George  Luttrell,  in  consideration  of  £1200,  and  a  mar- 
riage already  had  between  Honora  Fortescue,  daughter  of  John  Fortescue,  of 
Buckland-Filleigh,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  esq. 

"  Articles  of  Agreement  between  George  Luttrell  and  John  Fraunoeis,  of 
Combe-Flory,  esq.  Thomas  his  eldest  son,  William  his  second  son,  and  John 
the  younger  son,  touching  a  marriage  between  John  Fraunoeis  the  younger 
>nd  Susan  Luttrell,  daughter  of  the  said  George  Luttrell.  He  also  had  a 
daughter  Elizabeth.  His  eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  married  John  Trevelyan, 
•on  of  John  Trevelyan,  of  Nettlecombe,  in  the  sixth  of  James  I. 

M  M 
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Diana,  the  wife  of  Alexander  Lynde,  esq.  and  Sarah, 
married  to  John  Wogan. 

Thomas,  eldest  son  of  the  said  George  Luttrell,  by 
his  wife  Joan  Stewkley,  married  in  his  father  s  life-time, 
Jane,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Popham,  of  Littlecot, 
knight,  and  died  in  1647,  leaving  by  her  several  sons, 
of  whom  George,  Francis,  and  Thomas  were  succes- 
sively lords  of  Danster  Castle.  Thomas,  the  third  son, 
married  Lucy,  daughter  of  Thomas  Simonds,  of  Cam* 
bridgeshire,  esq.  and  was  father  of  two  sons,  Francis 
and  Alexander. 

Francis  Luttrell,  the  eldest  son,  married  Jane,  sole 
heiress  of  John  Tregonwell,  of  Milton  Abbey,  in  the 
county  of  Dorset,  esq.  and  died  at  Plymouth  in  1690, 
being  then  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  service  of  King 
William ;  leaving  by  the  said  Jane  one  son,  Tregon- 
well Luttrell,  who  died  without  issue  in  1706,  and  two 
daughters;  Mary,  the  wife  of  Sir  George  Rooke,  vice- 
admiral  of  England ;  and  Frances,  wife  first  of  Edward 
Hervey,  esq.  and  afterward  of  Edward  Ashe,  of  Hey- 
tesbury,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  esq. 

On  the  death  of  Tregonwell  Luttrell,  in  1706, 
Alexander  his  uncle  succeeded  to  the  estates  of  Dunster 
Castle,  &c.  He  served  in  all  the  wars  in  Flanders 
during  the  reign  of  King  William ;  and  in  Qneen  Anne's 
time  was  colonel  of  the  royal  regiment  of  marines.  He 
was  also,  during  the  greater  part  of  those  reigns, 
member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Minehead. 
He  died  in  1714,  leaving  by  Dorothy  his  wife,  daughter 

°.        >-     / 
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of  Edward  Yard,  of  Churston,  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
two  sons ;  Alexander  Luttrell,  lord  of  the  manors  of 
Dunster  and  Qnantockshead,  and  Francis  Luttrell. 

Alexander  Luttrell  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Trevelyan,  of  Nettlecombe,  bait,  bnt  dying 
without  male  issue,  he  left  his  estates  to  descend  to  one 
sole  daughter  and  heiress,  Margaret,  married  to  Henry 
Fownes,  of  Nethway,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  esq.  who 
thereupon  assumed  the  name  of  Luttrell,  and  w» 
father  of  the  late  John  Fownes  Luttrell,  esq.  of  Dunster 
Castle,  and  member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Minehead;  and  also  of  Francis  Fownes  Luttrell, esq.  late 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  custom**;  and  of  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Fownes  Luttrell,  rector  of  East-Quantocks- 
bead,  who  died  in  1810. 

The  last-mentioned  John  Fowfle^ Luttrell,  esq.  M.P. 
died  in  the  year  1816,  having  married  Miss  Drewe,  of 
Grange,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  who  is  now  living  at 
Danster,  by  whom  be  left  issue, 

1.  John  Fownes  Luttrell,  esq.  M.  P.  for  the  borough 
of  Minehead,  the  present  owner  of  Dunster  Castle. 

2.  Henry  Fownes  Luttrell,  esq.  commissioner  of 
public  accounts,  fau^r  ^A-ir^cu  t  $*£*' 
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3.  Francis  Fownes  Luttrell,  esq.  a  captain  in  the        ||^ 
army,  married  to  Miss  Drewe,  by  whom  he  has  issue. 

4.  Rer.  Alexander  Fowne*  Luttrell,  rector  of  East-        a  f  1j. 
Qgautockshead,  married  to  Miss  Leader,  by  whom  he 

has  issue. 

5.  Rev.  Thomas  Fownes  Luttrell,  viear  of  Minehead, 

and  incumbent  curate  of  Dunster,  ~ 
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6.  Mary  Anne  Fownes  Luttrell. 

7.  Margaret  Fownes  Luttrell. 

8.  Harriet  Fownes  Luttrell. 


I  have  placed  here  several  extracts  from  the  "calen- 
dars of  the  proceedings  in  chancery  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth/9  printed  in  1827,  by  order  of  the 
commissioners  of  records.  These  extracts  relate  to 
various  chancery  suits,  in  which  many  individuals  of 
the  family  of  Luttrell,  during  that  reign,  were  parties, 
but  in  no  case  is  the  year  mentioned. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  (the  year  not  spe- 
cified) there  were  some  proceedings  in  the  court  of 
chancery,  wherein  Richard  Welthian  and  Florence 
Bartlett  were  plaintiffs,  and  John  Castone  and  John 
Grimes,  defendants,  relating  to  deeds,  evidences,  &c. 
concerning  land  in  Wilmack-Ham,  in  the  parish  of 
Burnham,  of  which  Sir  Andrew  and  Sir  John  Luttrell, 
knights,  were  seized,  &c.  whose  descendant,  Nicholas 
Luttrell,  conveyed  to  complainant. 
.  Also,  wherein  Henry  Blackwell  was  plaintiff,  and 
George  Luttrell,  esq.  defendant,  relating  to  a  claim  by 
copy  of  court-roll  in  a  tenement  held  for  lives  of  the 
defendant ;  as  lord  of  the  manor  of  Carhampton. 

Also,  wherein  Richard  Bartlett  was  plaintiff,  and 
Thomas  Luttrell,  esq.  defendant,  relating  to  the  manor 
of  Honibere  and  Lilstock,  of  which  Nicholas  Luttrell 
was  seized  in  fee. 
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Also,  wherein  Richard  Bartlett  was  plaintiff,  and 
Thomas  Luttrell,  esq.  defendant,  relating  to  a  claim  by 
lease  to  messuages  and  lands  in  Honibere  and  Lilstock, 
demised  by  Nicholas  Luttrell,  esq.  deceased,  to  plain- 
tiff's father. 

Also,  wherein  John  Drenycke  was  plaintiff,  and 
Honor  Luttrell  and  Ralph  Tregragron,  defendants, 
relating  to  deeds  in  support  of  plaintiff's  title  by  descent, 
under  a  settlement,  to  lands  in  Tresmere,  Jacobstowe, 
St.  Martin,  and  East-Love,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
sometime  the  estate  of  Robert  Langdon,  and  by  him 
settled  on  John  Trehawke  and  his  issue.  The  plaintiff's 
pedigree  is  stated  in  these  proceedings. 

Note,  The  Honor  Luttrell,  here  mentioned,  was  the 
wife  or  widow  of  George  Luttrell,  esq.  and  daughter 
of  John  Fortescue,  of  Buckland-Filleigh,  esq. 

Also,  wherein  Peter  Edgcombe,  esq.  aud  Margaret 
his  wife  were  plaintiffs,  and  George  Luttrell,  esq.  de- 
fendant, relating  to  a  bill  for  payment  of  a  legacy  charged 
on  the  castle  and  borough  of  Dunster,  and  the  hundred 
and  manor  of  Carbinton  (meaning  Carhampton)  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  and  a  tenement  called  Blaincombe, 
in  the  county  of  Devon,  late  the  estate  of  Sir  John 
Luttrell,  knight,  deceased,  the  testator. 

Also,  wherein  Peter  Edgcombe  and  Margaret  his  wife 
were  plaintiffs,  and  George  Luttrell  and  others  defend- 
ants, relating  to  a  claim  under  a  will  to  the  late  dissolved 
priory  of  Dunster,  late  the  estate  of  Dame  Margaret 
Luttrell,  widow,  mother  of  the  plaintiff  Margaret. 
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Also,  wherein  William  Frye,  esq.  was  plaintiff,  and 
George  Luttrell,  esq.  defendant,  to  establish  common 
rights,  or  right  of  common  upon  the  defendant's  land 
called  Penton  Downe,  in  the  parish  of  Minehead, 
claimed  by  plaintiff  in  right  of  his  manor  of  Bratton, 
in  the  said  parish  of  Minehead,  and  also  a  stream  of 
water  rising  in  defendant's  ground,  and  running  to  a 
weare  of  plaintiffs  near  the  sea,  to  take  fish. 


LIST   OF   FREEHOLDERS   IN   DUNSTER. 


J.  P.  Luttrell,  esq. 
Thomas  Hole,  esq. 
James  Hole,  esq. 
Miss  Jenkins 
Mr.  Basstene 
Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  bart. 
Mr.  Giles  Edmunds 
Mr.  Amos  Greenslade 
Mr.  John  Lettey 
Mr.  William  Lettey 
Mr  Thomas  Lettey 

Elton,  esq. 

Mr.  James  Taylor 
Mr.  William  Home 
Mr.  Syderfin 
Mrs.  Davis 
Rev.  T.  S.  Escott 
Mr.  Robert  Leigh 


Heirs  of  Hugh  Escott 

Mrs.  Williams 

Mr.  Rowle 

Mr.  J.  B.  Southwood 

Dr.  Crang 

Mr.  Bowering 

Mr.  T.  Abraham 

Mr.  Barns 

Mr.  James  Case 

Mr.  Robert  Harvey 

Mr.  William  Gale 

Mr.  William  Hooper 

Mr.  Thomas  Markham 

Mr.  R.  Withers 

Mr.  R.  Rawle 

Miss  Bryant 

Mr.  William  Withycombe. 
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DBSCfttPTlON.— KKCTOKY. — CH0KCH. — STATISTICS.— TAXES. — POPU- 
LATION.— CHAKITI8S.— ItANOa. — HAMLETS. — SDOECOT.— LOWKB 
MILL.— ALMSWORTHY* 

1HE  parish  of  Exford  occupies  the  south-west  corner 
of  the  hundred ;  it  is  bounded  by  the  ancient  forest  of 
Exmoor  on  the  west,  Porlock  and  Stoke-Pero  on  the 
north,  on  the  east  by  Cutcombe  and  a  detached  part 
of  the  parish  of  Timberscombe,  and  by  the  hundred  of 
Williton  and  the  Free-Manors  on  the  south.     It  con- 


**  Exford,  so  called  from  the  river  Bxt  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ford;  the  i 
as  the  Latin  Vadum,  a  wading,  or  walking  passage  or  road  through  shallow 
water ;  that  is,  a  ford  over  the  river  Ex. 

Hire,  in  his  Glossarium  Soi-Gothicum,  says  that  the  word  Ford  is  of  the 
highest  antiquity ;  and  he  deduces  it  from  the  Latin  Angiportu*,  which  he  views 
as  formed  from  the  Mseso-Gothic  Agguu*,  pronounced  Anguui,  narrow,  and 
Tbrty  a  road  or  way. 

In  the  Sui-Gothic,  Fori  signifies  a  common  way,  synonymously  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  word  Gate,  a  road  or  way.  In  the  laws  of  Jutland,  Fbrt  is  used 
in  the  same  sense ;  as  also  is  the  Welch  Fford,  and  the  Alemannic  Furt. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  it  is  tbr&,  Teutonic  Fbkrt,  Fbrth;  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Far**,  Belgic  Vaeren,  Teutonic  FaAren,  all  signifying  the  same 
as  the  Latin  Vadum,  a  wading  or  walking  passage  or  road  through  shallow 
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tains  about  five  thousand  acres  of  land,  of  which  one 
half  is  inclosed  and  cultivated,  and  the  remainder  is  in 
commons.  The  inclosed  part  consists  of  one  long  deep 
valley,  and  several  smaller  ones  running  laterally  into 
it:  the  river  Ex  flows  through  the  principal  one.  The 
lands  in  these  valleys  in  general  are  good,  and  they  lie 
warm  and  sheltered ;  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep 
are  bred  in  them.  Large  flocks  of  sheep  are  kept  on 
the  surrounding  hills,  and  many  horses ;  the  latter  are 
generally  a  cross  breed  from  the  aboriginal  Exmoor 
ponies  an  the  common  hackney ;  they  usually  rise  from 
thirteen  to  fourteen  and  a  half  hands  high,  and  com- 
monly turn  out  very  hardy,  safe,  and  useful  animals. 
Some  knot  sheep  are  kept  in  the  valleys,  but  those  on 
the  hills  are  always  of  the  horned  kind. 

The  road  that  enters  Exmoor  from  the  east  runs 
through  this  parish,  and  is,  for  the  country,  a  good 
one.  J.  Knight,  esq.,  since  he  purchased  Exmoor,  and 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Ralph,  since  he  came  to  the  living 
here,  have  caused  the  roads  in  this  place  and  neigh- 
bourhood to  be  greatly  improved;  much  however  might 
yet  be  done.  In  our  experience  it  has  often  happened 
that  the  occupiers  of  the  soil,  who  have  violently  op- 
posed the  formation  of  new,  or  the  improvement  of 
old  roads,  looking  at  nothing  but  the  expence  to  them- 
selves, and  deaf  to  all  that  has  been  said  to  them  about 
future  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  improve- 
ments, have,  after  they  have  been  compleated  a  few 
years,  acknowledged  with  pleasure  "'twas  a  capital  job 
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done."  Could  a  former  inhabitant  of  this  and  many 
other  parishes,  who  died  fifty  or  sixty  years  since,  or 
even  much  later,  rise  from  the  grave  and  revisit  the 
scene  of  his  living,  home,  and  farm,  one  of  the  first 
things  he  would  miss  would  be  his  long  string  of  pack 
horses  that  used  to  consume  so  much  of  the  produce 
of  his  farm  now  eaten  by  saleable  stock ;  and  in  the 
place  of  dersels  and  crooks  he  would  find  carts  and 
puts.  Mr.  Court,  of  Court  Farm,  who  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  says  "  he  can 
remember  when  there  was  only  one  cart  in  this  parish." 
The  soil  here  is  mostly  white  rag  lying  over  the  gran- 
wacke.  There  are  no  lime  rocks  worked  here.  The 
farms  are  mostly  dairy  and  breeding  ones.  The  dairy 
farmers  in  the  hill-country  do  not,  like  the  dairymen 
of  the  low  lands,  make  rich  cheese,  but  butter  and  an 
inferior  sort  of  cheese  from  the  milk  after  the  cream  is 
taken  off,  called,  from  that  circumstance,  skim-milk 
cheese.  The  principal  grain  grown  for  sale  is  oats. 
There  is  no  manor  house  here,  nor  are  there  any  courts 
baron  or  lect  held  in  the  parish,  which  is  divided  into 
many  separate  freeholds,  and  has  been  so  for  many 
ages ;  some  of  these  are  occupied  by  their  owners, 
and  many  of  them  have  been  a  long  time  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  same  family.  The  Mr.  Court,  of  Court 
•Farm,  before  mentioned,  says  that  he  and  his  ancestors 
have  owned  and  occupied  that  farm  more  than  five 
hundred  years. 
.•    The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  along  the  banks  of 
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the  Ex,  over  which  is  a  stone  bridge  of  three  arches  ; 
it  is  distant  from  Dunster  about  eleven  miles  south- 
west, from  Dulverton  eight  north-west,  and  south-west 
from  Taunton  about  thirty  miles.  Here  are  two  inns, 
and  some  shops ;  this  village  is  much  improved  since 
Mr.  Knight  began  his  improvements  on  Exmoor.  A 
revel  is  held  here  once  a  year ;  indeed  there  are  revels 
held,  once  in  the  same  period,  in  almost  all  the  parishes 
in  this  neighbourhood;  the  principal  attraction  of  all 
of  them  is  the  wrestling  ring;  the  play  is  the  same  aa 
in  Devonshire,  but  here  the  players  do  not  pad  their 
legs ;  the  hill  country  men  have  the  character  of  being 
good  players. 

There  are  two  hamlets  in  this  parish,  namely,  Edgecot 
and  Lower-Mill ;  and  two  mesne  manors,  Monkham 
and  Alms  worthy .  About  a  mile  and  an  half  eastward  of 
the  church,  are  the  vestiges  of  some  ancient  iron  works, 
in  carrying  on  which,  tradition  says,  much  of  the 
wood  that  once  grew  on  Exmoor  was  consumed;  many 
of  the  old  pits  where  the  ore  was  dug  still  remain,  and 
great  quantities  of  the  scoria  is  found  about  them.  The 
river  Ex,  which  runs  through  a  considerable  part  of 
this  parish^  rises  on  Exmoor,  as  does  another  called  the 
Barle,  a  much  larger  stream ;  these  form  a  junction 
some  distance  above  the  village,  and  from  thence  their 
united  waters  take  the  name  of  the  former  and  smaller 
river ;  the  Ex  and  its  tributary  streams,  for  some  dis- 
tance from  its  source,  swarm  with  trout;  and  their  banks 
being  generally  free  from  bushes,  afford  fine  fly-fishing. 
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The  dialect  spoken  here  is  very  broad,  as  it  is  all  round 
the  forest.  There  are  many  barrows  on  the  hills  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  some  circles  of  stones. 


The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  deanery  of  Dunster,  and 
in  1292  was  valued  at  ten  marks.  It  is  valued  in  the 
king's  books  at  £18  2$.  7\d.  Its  present  value  is  about 
£350  per  annum.  The  patronage  was  anciently  ap- 
purtenant to  the  manor  of  Eastbury,  and  vested  in  the 
family  of  Perceval,  whose  arms,  namely,  on  a  chief 
indented,  three  crosses  form£e,  were  sculptured  on  the 
church-porch  here.  In  1706,  William  Trenchard, 
esq.  presented  to  this  living,  and  in  1752,  the  college 
of  Peter  House,  Cambridge.  In  the  Valor  Ecclesias- 
ticus  there  are  the  following  particulars  relating  to  this 
benefice : — 

1535.    John  Wyks,  Rector. 
Annual  value  of  the  demesne,  or  glebe 

lands 2    0    0 

Tithes  of  wool  and  lamb 3    0    0 

Predial  tithes 5     0    0 

Personal  tithes  and  other  casualties  . .     8  12    4 

£18  12    4 
Out  of  which  there  is  paid 

To  the  archdeacon  for  Synodals  and 

procurations 0    9    8£ 

Clear £18    2    7* 

Tenths....      1  16    3* 
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The  patronage  of  the  living  now  belongs  to  the 
college  of  Peter  House,  Cambridge. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  rectors,  as  far  as  we 
can  trace  them. 

1653.     Nicholas  Ives. 

1671.     Nathaniel  Arundel. 

1706.     Francis  Squire. 

1752.     Chapell  Cox. 

1788.    William  Beville. 

1822.  Joseph  Ralph,  the  present  incumbent,  who 
has,  at  his  own  expence,  rebuilt  the  parsonage-house 
and  planted  many  hedge-rows,  and  made  some  plan- 
tations about  the  house,  altogether  in  good  taste. 


The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
stands  on  a  little  eminence,  a  short  distance  to  the  east 
of  the  village,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road  leading 
to  Dunster.  It  is  a  good  gothic  structure,  consisting 
of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  south-aile,  all  covered  with  tile. 
At  the  west  end  is  an  embattled  tower,  seventy  feet 
high,  containing  four  bells.  The  aile  is  divided  from 
the  nave  by  four  well-turned  arches,  supported  by  hand- 
some pillars  with  ornamented  capitals.  The  font  is  of 
an  octagonal  shape  and  sculptured. 

Against  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  on  a  tablet,  is 
the  following  inscription : — "  Close  under  this  wall 
resteth  the  body  of  Robert  Baker,  whose  extraordinary 
virtues  deserve  to  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance. 
His  life  was  a  pattern  of  piety  towards  God  and  in- 
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tegrity  towards  man ;  of  industry  without  covetousness ; 
liberality  without  pride;  charity  without  ostentation. 
He  was  the  most  upright  dealer,  the  kindest  neighbour, 
the  tenderest  husband,  and  the  surest  friend.  He  had 
wisdom  to  contrive,  and  courage  to  execute,  the  most 
difficult  undertaking  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice, 
and  in  defence  of  the  innocent.  He  was  born  of  honest 
parents,  and  by  hard  labour  increased  his  substance, 
which  he  readily  bestowed  on  all  occasions  for  the 
honour  of  God  and  in  support  of  the  needy.  He  was 
married  once,  and  left  behind  him  a  widow,  the  faithful 
partner  of  his  good  works.  He  died  without  issue, 
but  made  the  poor  the  care  of  his  life  and  the  heirs  of 
a  good  part  of  his  estate.  He  came  from  Hawkridge 
young,  laboured,  thrived,  married,  and  settled  in  this 
parish,  and  changed  this  life  for  a  better  April  25th, 
1730,  aged  68."  This  is  the  Robert  Baker  mentioned 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Charities,  in  whose  report 
there  must  be  an  error  about  the  datoof  bis  will,  which 
they  say  was  in  1755,  whereas  he  died  in  1730.  From 
the.  tradition  of  the  neighbours,  he  was  an  extraordi- 
nary character.  He  was  a  miller  and  farmer :  pious ; 
very  industrious ;  ready  to  go  any  distance  or  do  any 
thing  which  an  honest  man  could  do  for  the  sick,  the 
orphan,  or  the  unfortunate;  and  benevolent  to  a  fault. 
It  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  was  at  work  in  a  field  by 
the  road  side,  in  an  inclement  season  of  the  year,  when 
he  was  accosted  by  a  half-naked,  half-starved  beggar, 
who  had  come  over  Exmoor,  to  whom  he  gave  all  the 
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food  be  had  taken  with  him  for  his  dinner  and  nearly 
all  his  clothes,  and  arrived  home  long  before  his  usual 
time,  very  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  good  wife,  more 
than  half  naked  and  very  hungry. 

On  thejiorth-wall  of  the  chancel  are  the  following  on 
tablets : — "Near  this  are  deposited  the  mortal  remains 
of  the  Rev.  Chappell  Cox,  A.  M .,  thirty  six  years  rector 
of  this  parish,  who  died  Aug.  16th,  1788,  aged  70. 
Fidelity  as  a  pastor,  sincerity  as  a  friend,  and  benevolence 
to  all,  conspired  to  adorn  that  Christian  example  which 
gave  force  to  his  instructions,  always  delivered  with 
an  earnestness  becoming  a  preacher  of  the  gospel 
Here  also  are  deposited  the  bodies  of  Sarah  Cox,  his 
mother,  who  died  Feb.  9,  1790,  aged  84.  Sarah  Cox, 
his  sister,  who  died  Jan.  17,  1787,  aged  66.  Richard 
Cox,  his  brother,  who  died  April  14,  1787,  aged  60. 
Charity  Cox,  twin  sister  of  Sarah,  who  died  March  27, 
1788,  aged  67 ;  and  of  Anna,  wife  of  the  above-named 
Richard  Cox,  wbadied  Feb.  16th,  1806,  aged  70  years.9' 

"  Near  this  place  are  interred  the  remains  of  Sarah 
Ann,  wife  of  Capt.  Murdock  Mackenzie,  R.  N.,  of 
Minehead,  in  this  county,  and  daughter  of  the  late 
Richard  Cox,  esq.  who  departed  this  life  26th  July, 
1826,  aged  73  years." 

Against  the  wall  of  the  nave  there  is  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  William  Gundry,  who  died  12  Jan. 
1703s  and  gave  £10  to  the  poor  of  this  parish.  And 
in  the  aile,  another  to  the  memory  of  Mary  Tudball, 
who  died  28  Jan.  1819,  aged  08  years. 
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The  earliest  date  in  the  register  is  1609;  it  is  perfect 
daring  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  it  was 
beautifully  engrossed  in  latin. 

In  1645,  the  plague  was  in  Exford,  and  thirty-four 
persons  were  buried  in  that  year,  fourteen  of  them  in 
the  month  of  August.  The  average  number  of  burials 
then  as  now  was  about  five  in  a  year. 


In  1776,  the  money  expended  in  this  parish  on 

account  of  the  poor,  was  £43  9s.  lid.  and  in  1785, 
£73  4*.  9rf. 

In  1803,  the  money  raised  by  the  parish  rates,  was 
£219  16*.  8d.  at  10*.  3$d.  in  the  pound.  In  1814, 
the  estimated  annual  value  of  the  real  property  in  this 
parish,  with  part  of  the  hamlet  of  Almsworthy,  as  as- 
sessed to  the  property  tax,  was  £1432.  In  1818,  the 
county  rate  was  £1  9*.  lOd. 

In  1801,  the  resident  population  of  this  parish  was. 
375. 

In  the  Population  Abstract  of  1821,  the  return  for 
Exford  stapds  thus . — 

Houses  inhabited 68 

Uninhabited    5 

Building 0 

Families 74 

Of  whom  were  employed 

In  agriculture 28 

In  trade    9 

All  others    37 
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Persons,  373 : — viz. 

Males 202 

Females 171 

So  that  the  population  of  this  parish,  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  appears  to  be  decreasing. 

In  1815,  there  were  thirty-five  poor  in  this  parish. 


In  Collinson's  History  of  Somerset,  it  is  stated  that 
a  charity  school  was  founded  here  by  Mr.  Cox  and  Mrs. 
Musgrove,  for  teaching  ten  poor  children  to  read,  for 
each  of  whom  the  master  was  allowed  two  shillings 
a  quarter ;  but  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
Rev.  J.  Baynes's  report  in  1818,  in  which  he  states 
that  there  is  no  school  here,  and  that  the  poor  are  de- 
sirous of  possessing  the  means  of  education  ? 

In  the  Fifteenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Charities,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1826,  there  is  the  following  account  of  charities 
belonging  to  this  parish. 

RO0ERT  BAKER'S  CHARITY. 

Robert  Baker,  by  his  will,  dated  the  7th  of  January, 
1755,  devised  all  his  messuage  or  tenement  of  Lower- 
Mill,  with  the  appurtenances,  unto  Francis  Squire,  the 
then  rector  of  Exford,  and  divers  other  persons  therein 
mentioned,  their  heirs,  successors,  and  assigns,  for 
ever,  in  trust,  out  of  the  clear  rents  and  profits  of  the 
said  premises,  to  pay  unto  the  parson,  churchwardens, 
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and  overseers  of  the  poor,  for  the  time  being,  of  the 
parish  of  Hawkridge,  the  clear  annual  sum  of  forty 
shillings  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  Feast  of  All 
Saints,  in  the  parish  church  of  Hawkridge  aforesaid, 
immediately  after  divine  service,  which  said  annuity  of 
forty  shillings  he  gave  to  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the 
said  parish  of  Hawkridge  for  ever,  to  be,  by  the  church- 
wardens and  overseers  for  the  time  being,  with  the 
approbation  and  direction  of  the  parson  and  two  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  said  parish,  bestowed  in 
warm,  convenient,  profitable  clothing  and  apparel  for 
such  poor  people,  not  having  weekly  or  monthly  relief, 
as  should  be  deemed  to  stand  most  in  need  of  and 
deserve  the  same. 

And  upon  further  trust,  that  they  should  yearly,  at 
Christmas,  divide  and  distribute  in  such  clothing  as 
aforesaid,  all  the  rest  and  residue  of  the  clear  rents  and 
profits  of  the  said  premises,  amongst  such  poor  day- 
labourers  and  other  poor  people  of  the  parish  of  Ex- 
ford,  not  having  parish  relief,  as  they,  the  said  trustees, 
or  the  major  part  of  them,  their  heirs,  successors,  and 
assigns,  should  adjudge  to  stand  most  in  need  of  and 
deserve  the  same* 

And  he  further  directed,  that  when  any  one  of  the 
trustees  should  die  or  remove  from  the  parish,  the 
survivor  or  residue  of  the  said  trustees  should  elect 
some  honest  and  substantial  inhabitant  of  the  parish  in 
his  room,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  number  of  ten  trustees. 

And  he  directed,  that  his  poor  relations  should  have 

N  N 
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the  preference  as  objects  of  the  said  charity,  and  that 
a  regular  account  should  be  kept  in  a  book  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditure  of  the  same. 

The  property  consists  of  a  dwelling-house,  a  mill- 
house,  a  malt-house,  and  a  cottage-house,  and  garden, 
with  six  acres  of  land,  which  are  let  for  the  term  of 
seven  years,  at  a  rent  of  £20  7s.  per  annum,  which  is 
considered  a  fair  rent  for  the  same. 

The  rents  have  been  always  regularly  distributed, 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  donor,  under  the 
management  of  the  rector  of  the  parish,  for  the  time 
being ;  and  the  trustees  have  from  the  beginning  kept 
a  book,  exhibiting  an  account  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure every  year.  The  clothing  purchased  is  such 
as  is  deemed  most  suitable  to  the  particular  wants  of 
those  who  are  relieved,  and  none  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  charity  that  are  upon  the  parish  books. 

The  £2  a  year,  given  to  Hawkridge  parish,  is  regu- 
larly paid  to  the  same. 

WILLIAM   GUNDRY'S   GIFT. 

A  sum  of  £10,  stated  in  the  returns  under  Gilbert's 
act  in  1786,  to  have  been  left  by  fFilliam  Gundry  to 
this  parish,  is  understood  to  have  been  laid  out  in  the 
repairs  of  the  corn  mill  left  by  Robert  Baker,  as  above- 
mentioned.  . 

A  sum  of  £57,  also  mentioned  in  the  same  returns, 
as  belonging  to  this  parish,  cannot  be  traced,  and  must 
be  considered  as  lost. 
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john  Gregory's  charity. 

John  Gregory,  who  died  about  the  year  1787,  left 
by  his  will  the  sum  of  £20,  and  directed  that  the  interest 
arising  therefrom  should  yearly,  for  ever,  be  distributed 
amongst  the  poor  of  the  parish  not  receiving  parochial 
relief,  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  William  Gregory,  or  the 
officiating  minister  of  the  parish.  '  The  annual  sum  of 
£l  is  regularly  paid  by  Messrs.  William  and  James 
Clatworthy,  who  are  the  personal  representatives  of  the 
said  William  Gregory,  to  the  minister  of  the  parish,  who 
distributes  it  according  to  the  directions  of  the  will; 


This  manor  was  one  of  those  that  were  annexed  to 
the  great  honour  of  Dunster.  In  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  Exford  appears  from  Domesday  Book 
to  have  been  held  by  two  different  lords,  Domno  and 
Sarpo,  bnt  at  the  conquest  these  two  manors  were  given 
to  William  de  Mohun,  and  thus  became  united.  They 
are  described  in  that  record  as  follows : — 

"  William  de  Mohun  holds  Aisseford.  Domno 
(Donnus,  Exon.  D.)  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward, 
when  it  was  assessed  to  the  geld  for  one  ferling.  The 
arable  land* is  as  much  as  two  oxen  can  till  (two  bovates.) 
There  is  one  villan ;  and  fifteen  acres  of  pasture.  It 
was  and  is  worth  fifteen  pence/'56 

"  The  same  William  holds  Aisseford,  which  was 

*«  Ex.  D.  vol.  i.  fo.  95.  b.  col.  2. 
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held  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  by  Sarpo.  It  was 
assessed  to  the  geld  for  one  ferling  and  a  half.  The 
arable  land  is  only  half  sufficient  for  one  plough,  bat 
it  lies  in  pasture,  and  renders  twelve  pence.**51. 

How  the  family  of  Mohun  parted  with  this  manor 
does  not  appear.  In  very  early  times  it  is  evident  that 
the  principal  estate  in  Exford  belonged  to  the  Cistercian 
abbey  of  Neath,  in  Glamorganshire,  founded  about 
a.  D.  1 147,  by  Richard  and  Constantia  de  Grainville. 
The  prior  of  the  convent  received  out  of  this  manor  an 
annual  pension  of  fifty-five  shillings.  This  manor  is 
still  called  Monkham,  from  its  ancient  owners  ;  and  it 
did  belong  to  Hugh  Vessey,  esq.  but  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  John  Knight,  esq.  the  owner  of  Exmoor. 


ALMSWORTHY. 

The  manor  of  Almsworthy  was  anciently  and  for 
many  generations  the  lordship  of  the  family  of  Dur- 
borough,  of  Heathfield.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth it  belonged  to  Nicholas  Bluet ;  it  now  belongs 
to  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  bart 

EDGECOT. 

The  hamlet  of  Edgecot  is  situate  half  a  mile  westward 
of  the  church. 


LOWER-MILL. 

This  hamlet  is  one  mile  westward  of  the  church. 

*  Ex.  D.  voLL  fo.  95.  b.  coL  2. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE   PARISH.— VICABAGE.— CHURCH. — STATISTICAL 
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MANOR. DOMESDAY    SURVEY.  —  FAMILY   OF   ARUNDEL. HAM- 
LETS.—BICCOMBB. FAMILY  OF   BICCOMBB. 

TlMBERSCOMBE/  pronounced  by  the  country 
people  Immercombe,  is  a  small  parish,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  those  of  Wootton-Courtenay  and  Minehead; 
on  the  east  by  Dunster  and  Carhampton ;  on  the  south 
by  Luxborough  and  Cutcombe,  and  by  the  latter  parish 
on  the  west.  There  are  two  detached  portions  of  this 
parish,  the  one  lying  between  Cutcombe  and  Exford, 
and  the  other  between  Selworthy  and  Minehead.  A 
part  of  Croydon  HilP  is  in  this  parish.  A  stream  which 
rises  in  the  parish  of  Luxborough  runs  through  the 
village,  and  just  below  it  joins  another  coming  from 
Dunkery,  of  which  we  have  spoken  before ;  these  turn 
two  mills  and  run  under  two  stone  bridges  in  this  parish. 
The  principal  part  of  this  parish  is  on  the  south  side, 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  valley,  which  we  have  de- 
scribed as  lying  on  the  south  side  of  Grabhurst;  out  of 
which  two  lateral  combes,  as  they  are  here  called,  or 


u  Croydon,  from  the  British,  Crock,  the  tame  as  the  Latin  Atpert  ragged, 
rough;  and  DwM,ahfll,  thai  is,  the  bill  of  nigged  appearance. 
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small  valleys,  run,  one  in  a  southerly  and  the  other  in 
a  south-westerly  direction.  In  the  last  of  these  is  the 
manor-house  of  Bickham,  formerly  the  residence  of 
different  lords  of  the  manor,  and  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
Risden,  who  farms  the  estate .  It  has  two  wings  at  right 
angles  with  the  body  of  the  building,  in  one  of  which 
there  was  formerly  a  chapel.  The  cider  made  from 
the  apples  grown  in  the  orchards  at  Bickham  is  cele- 
brated in  the  neighbourhood  for  its  excellence.  The 
village  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  old  with  the  new 
turnpike  road  leading  from  Dunster  to  Dulverton, 
along  the  sides  of  both  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
houses  stand ;  in  it  are  two  public-houses  and  one  or 
two  shops.  A  revel  is  held  here  once  a  year.  Most 
of  the  lands  abont  the  village  are  very  good,  and  those 
of  the  parish  generally  of  fair  quality;  here  also  are 
some  fine  woods,  and  a  lime  rock  which  is  worked. 
The  following  are  the  principal  proprietors  of  freeholds 
in  Timberscombe  :— 

John  Needham,  esq.,  lord  of  the  manor. 

Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

Sir  T.  D,  Acland,  bart. 

Montague  Baker  Here,  esq.,  barrister  at  law. 

James  Hole,  esq. 

Robert  Hole,  esq. 

Mr.  N.  Merchant. 

Mr.  John  Taylor. 

Mr.  Robert  Blackmore. 

Mr.  Thomas  Tudball. 
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Thid  parish  being  situated  hi  valleys,  in  and  by  which 
are  still  some  woods,  which  most  likely,  were  once  much 
more  extensive,  undoubtedly  had  its  name  from  that 
circumstance ;  timber  beingthe  Saxon  term  for  wood,  and 
Combe  that  for  a  valley.  In  like  manner  many  Combes 
in  this  neighbourhood  were  denominated  from  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  wood  that  grew  abont  them,  as  Withy 
combe,  from  Wtthig,  a  withy  or  willow,  and  Combe  a 
valley ;  Thorncombe  from  Thorn  a  thorn,  and  Combe ; 
Ashcombe  from  &sc9  an  Ash  tree,  and  Combe.  Nay, 
even  some  of  these  spots,  thus  deeply  situated,  were 
denominated  from  very  inferior  products  of  nature,  of 
which  we  have  a  notable  instance,  in  the  name  of  the 
parish  of  Nettlecombe,  which  comes  from  Netele,  a 
Nettle,  of  which  plant  in  all  probability,  great  plenty 
grew  in  that  parish.  And  some  had  their  derivatives 
from  some  particularity  of  situation,  as  Luccombe,  called 
in  Domesday  Book  Locumbe,  which  is  derived  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  hoc  and  Combe,  signifying  an  inclosed 
valley ;  and  Widcombe,  from  Wid,  wide,  and  Combe, 
that  is,  a  wide  or  extended  valley. 


The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  deanery  of  Dunster, 
and  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  £6  10s.  It  is 
discharged  from  the  payment  of  tenths,  the  clear  yearly 
value  having  been  certified  to  the  governors  of  Queen 
Anne's  bounty  to  be  £37  4s.  It  is  at  present  worth 
about  £150  per  annum.  It  is  in  the  patronage,  and 
is  a  peculiar  in  the  jurisdiction  of,  the  prebendary  of 
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Timberscombe,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Wells.    In 
the  Valor  Ecelesiasticus  there  are  the  following  par- 
ticulars relating  to  this  benefice : — 
1636.    John  Lawghill,  Vicar. 
Annual  value  of  the  demesne,  or  glebe 

lands 0  13    4 

Tithes  of  lamb  and  wool 1  10    0 

Oblations 0    4     0 

Personal  tithes  and  other  casualties  ..428 

£6  10     0 


LIST  OF  VICARS. 

George  Robins,  vicar,  died  1710. 

1721. 

Robert  Hembrough  was  vicar. 

1722. 

William  Kymer. 

1730. 

John  Baker. 

1755. 

George  Knyfton. 

■          Rocket. 

Bradley. 

Whitehead,  present  vicar. 

Timberscombe  gives  name  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Wells,  which  prebend,  in  1291,  was 
valued  at  eight  marks.  In  the  year  1471,  John  Nes- 
feld,  esq.,  recovered  the  presentation  to  this  prebend, 
against  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  by  virtue  of 
the  king's  writ,  Robert  Wilson,  LL.  B.  was  instituted 
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to  the  said  prebend.    In  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  there 
are  the  following  particulars  relating  to  this  prebend:— 

1535.    William  Villers,  prebendary  and  rector. 

Annual  value  of  the  demesne,  or  glebe 

lands  of  the  said  prebend  and  rectory    2    0    0 

Predial  tithes  and  other  casualties    .  ♦     4    0    0 


£6    0    0 

Out  of  which  there  is  annually  paid  to 
the  vicars  choral  of  the  said  cathe- 
dral church 1     6    8 


Clear....  £4  13  4 
The  church  is  a  neat  gotbic  edifice,  dedicated  to  St. 
Michael,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  south  aile, 
and  north  porch ;  and  it  has  at  the  west  end  an  em* 
battled  tower  crowned  with  a  low  spire,  a  clock,  and 
five  bells. 

By  an  inscription  on  the  north-side  of  the  tower,  it 
appears  that  it  was  built  by  the  same  Richard  Elsworth, 
esq.  who  endowed  the  charity  school  here,  and  gave 
the  altar-piece  to  the  church.  The  aile  is  divided  from 
the  nave  and  chancel  by  four  arches,  and  a  handsome 
screen  separates  the  chancel  from  the  nave.  In  the 
east  window  of  the  aile  there  is  some  painted  glass,  but 
it  is  obscured  by  white-wash.  There  is  a  handsome 
octagonal  font,  deeply  sculptured.  There  are  no  monu- 
ments, or  perfect  monumental  stones  in  this  church,  but 
there  are  the  remains  of  some  of  the  latter  in  the  chancel, 
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which  appear  to  have  been  taken  np  and  used  in  re- 
laying the  floor.  One  of  them  bears  an'  inscription  to 
the  memory  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Worth ;  the  date 
is  wanting,  but  it  is  of  the  form  and  character  of  other 
stones  in  the  neighbouring  churches,  about  the  latter 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  register  begins  in 
1656,  and  is  perfect  from  that  date.  It  is  recorded  in 
it  "that  on  the  17th  Nov.  1688,  a  wandering  youth 
was  buried ;"  and  in  1696,  "  a  wandering  woman  was 
buried.w 

The  altar-piece,  which  is  very  neat,  was  given  by 
Richard  Elsworth,  esq.  His  arms  are  per  pale,  indented, 
Gules  and  Argent,  four  lions  rampant,  counterchanged. 

There  is  the  following  inscription  on  the  back  of  the 
screen : — "  Richard  Elsworth,  of  Bickham,  esq.,  upon 
his  last  will,  gave  this  altar-piece  to  the  church.  He 
died  August  5th,  1714,  aged  22  years,  and  lies  buried 
in  this  church. 

In  the  church-yard  there  are  the  remains  of  a  stone 
cross. 


In  1776,  the  money  expended  in  this  parish  on 
account  of  the  poor,  was  £45  14?.;  and  in  1785, 
£63  Us.  2d. 

In  1803,  the  money  raised  by  the  parish  rates  was 
£282  2;.,  at  7s.  in  the  pound. 

In  1814,  the  estimated  annual  value  of  the  real  pro- 
perty in  this  parish,  as  assessed  to  the  property  tax, 
was  £1908.    In  1818,  the  county  rate  was  £1   19*.  9d. 
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In  the  parochial  returns  relating  to  the  education  of 
the  poor,  made  to  the  Honse  of  Commons  in  1818,  it 
is  stated  that  there  is  a  weekly  and  Sunday  school  here, 
supported  by  the  principal  landholder,  in  which  from 
forty  to  fifty  children  are  instructed. 

In  1815  there  were  thirty-six  poor  here. 

In  1801  the  resident  population  of  this  parish  was 
356. 

In  the  Population  Abstract  of  1821,  the  return  for 
Timberscombe  stands  thus : — 

Houses  inhabited 74 

Uninhabited    2 

Building 0 

Families 81 

Of  whom  were  employed 

In  agriculture 54 

In  trade    25 

All  others 2 

Persons  409 : — viz. 

Males   202 

Females   207 

In  the  Fifteenth  Report  on  the  subject  of  charities, 
printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1826, 
there  is  the  following  account  of  charities  belonging 
to  the  parish  of  Timberscombe : — 

RICHARD    ELSWORTH'S   CHARITY. 

Richard  Elsworth,  by  bis  will,  dated  the  11th  of 
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July,  1714,  gave  the  yearly  sum  of  £10  towards 
teaching  the  poor  children  to  read,  write,  and  repeat 
the  catechism,  in  the  parish  of  Timberscombe,  for  ever. 
He  also  gave  and  bequeathed  £10  a  year  for  ever,  to- 
wards clothing  the  poorest  children  of  the  said  parish, 
and  the  yearly  sum  of  £10  towards  teaching  the  poor 
children  of  the  parish  of  Cutcombe  to  read,  write,  and 
repeat  the  catechism. 

He  also  gave  the  yearly  sum  of  £10,  for  ever,  towards 
the  buying  of  Spelling  Books,  Bibles,  Common  Prayer 
Books,  an  Answer  to  all  Excuses  for  not  Coming  to 
the  Sacrament,  and  the  Church  of  England  Man's 
Companion,  which  books  were  to  be  given  to  the  poorer 
sort  of  the  said  poor  of  Timberscombe ;  and  when  they 
should  have  one  of  each  sort  of  the  above-mentioned 
books,  it  was  his  will  that  the  poor  people  of  the  ad- 
jacent parishes  should  have  one  of  each  sort,  in  like 
manner  as  the  people  of  Timberscombe ;  and  he  gave 
and  bequeathed  the  sum  of  £200  towards  the  building 
of  a  charity-school-house  and  library,  at  the  cross  of 
Timberscombe ;  and  he  further  gave  the  sum  of  £200 
for  buying  books  for  the  aforesaid  library,  which  books 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and 
lent  to  the  neighbouring  clergy  and  others,  upon  the 
condition  of  their  giving  bond  to  return  them  without 
damage ;  and  he  gave  the  yearly  sum  of  £10,  for  ever, 
towards  buying  books  for  the  library,  which  were  to 
be  chosen  by  the  archdeacon  of  Taunton;  and  he  also 
gave  the  sum  of  £30  towards  the  building  of  a  gallery 
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in  Timberscombe  Church,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  people 
and  their  children ;  and  to  Baliol  College  he  gave  the 
yearly  sum  of  £40  for  two  scholars  for  ever,  who  were 
to  enjoy  £20  each  for  seven  years,  and  then  others  to 
be  elected  into  their  room ;  such  scholars  to  be  of  the 
parishes  of  Timberscombe,  Cutcombe,  Selworthy, 
Wootton-Courtenay,  Minehead,  and  Dunster ;  but  if 
there  should  be  none  found  of  those  parishes  fit  for 
the  university,  then  two  of  the  county  of  Somerset,  to 
be  chosen  by  the  master  and  fellows  of  Baliol  College. 

The  testator  charged  all  his  estates  in  Kent  and 
Sussex,  towards  the  paying  and  discharging  of  all  his 
said  legacies. 

And  nominated  his  two  sisters  executrixes  of  his 
will,  and  appointed  the  archdeacon  of  Taunton,  the 
ministers  of  the  parishes  of  Timberscombe,  Cutcombe, 
Wootton-Courtenay,  and  Minehead  for  the  time  being, 
to  be  trustees  of  his  said  charity,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset. 

An  information  was  afterward  filed  in  the  court  of 
chancery,  by  His  Majesty's  Attorney  General,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  several  charities,  given  by 
the  said  testator  s  will ;  and  divers  proceedings  were 
had  under  the  same,  by  which  it  appears,  that  John 
Wilmot,  esq.,  then  one  of  the  masters  of  the  said  court, 
by  his  report,  dated  the  7th  of  May,  1802,  made  in  the 
said  suit,  certified,  that  in  pursuance  of  the  several  or- 
ders therein  mentioned,  he  had  taxed  the  costs  of  all 
parties  to  the  said  suit,  amounting  together  to  the  sum 
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of  £599  12s.  4d.  which  had  teen  retained  out  of  the 
sum  of  £1,157  15*.  6d.  then  in  the  hands  of  the  de- 
fendants, Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  bart.  and  Henry 
Fownes  Luttrell,  esq.,  the  trustees  in  the  said  order 
named;  by  which  the  said  sum  of  £1,157  15*.  6rf.  in 
their  hands,  was  reduced  to  the  sum  of  £558  3jf.  2d. ; 
and  that  the  said  defendants  had,  on  the  1 1th  of  Au- 
gust, 1770,  paid  the  said  sum  of  £558  3*.  2d.  into  the 
bank,  in  the  name  of  the  accountant-general ;  and  that 
the  same  was  on  the  31st  of  March,  1795,  invested  by 
the  said  accountant-general  in  the  purchase  of  £896 
12*.  9d.  three  per  cent,  bank  annuities ;  and  the  said 
master  further  certified,  that  subsequent  interest  on  the 
said  sum  of  £200  given  by  the  said  will,  to  build  a 
charity  school  and  library  at  the  cross  of  Tlmberscombe 
aforesaid,  and  on  the  said  sum  of  £200  given  to- 
wards buying  books  for  the  said  library,  had  been 
computed  to  the  29th  of  September,  1768 ;  and  that 
there  was  then  due  for  interest  of  the  first-mentioned 
sum  of  £200  the  sum  of  £120  and  for  interest  of  the 
said  second  sum  of  £200  the  like  sum  of  £120 ;  and 
he  further  certified,  that  there  was  due  from  the  late 
defendant  William  Withycombe,  in  respect  of  the  said 
charitable  annuities  and  legacies  therein-mentioned, 
on  the  2nd  of  May,  1769,  several  sums,  amounting  to- 
gether to  the  sum  of  £1,065  8s.  6d.  and  that  the 
said  sum  had  been  paid  by  the  said  William  Withy- 
combe on  the  13th  of  April,  1796,  to  the  said  account- 
ant-general, and  had  been  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of 
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£1584  5*.  5d.  bank  three  per  cent  annuities ;  and  he 
further  certified,  that  the  said  William  Withycombe 
had  not  properly  applied  the  three  sums  of  £16  15s.  for 
teaching  the  poor  children  of  Timberscombe,  £24  15$. 
for  teaching  the  poor  children  of  Cutcombe,  and  £67 
dne  to  Baliol  College;  and  the  said  master  farther 
certified,  that  he  had  computed  interest  on  the  sum  of 
£609  15s.  residue  of  a  sum  of  £718  5s.  stated  to  be  due 
from  the  said  William  Withycombe,  to  the  20th  of  June, 
1794,  and  that  such  interest  amounted  to  £651  14s.  6d. 
and  that  the  said  sum  had  been  paid  by  the  defendant, 
Withycombe,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1796,  into  the 
name  of  the  accountant-general,  and  had  been  laid  out 
in  the  purchase  of  £1,140  17*.  5d.  reduced  annuities ; 
and  the  said  master  certified,  that  the  said  three  sums 
of  £896  12s.  9d.,  £1,482  4*.,  and  £1,584  5s.  5d.  bank 
three  per  cent,  annuities,  making  together  £3,963  2s.2d. 
three  per  cent,  bank  annuities,  and  the  sum  of 
£1,140  17s.  5d.  reduced  annuities,  together  with*  the 
sum  of  £950  14*.  5d.  cash  in  the  accountant-general's 
name,  arising  from  the  dividends  of  the  said  several 
annuities,  constituted  the  whole  of  the  charity-fund  in 
question,  in  the  said  cause,  bnt  which  were  subject  to 
the  payment  of  the  subsequent  costs  in  the  said  cause ; 
and  the  said  master  further  certified,  that  in  pursuance 
of  an  order,  dated  March  the  13th,  1770,  therein  set 
forth,  he  had  proceeded  to  consider  of  a  scheme  for 
applying  the  said  residue,  and  to  see  which  of  the 
charities  in  question  were  capable  of  being  carried  into 
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execution;  and  that  he  conceived  that  all  the  said  cha- 
rities were  capable  of  being  carried  into  execution;  bat 
with  respect  to  the  bequest  in  the  said  will,  of  £200 
towards  buying  books  for  the  proposed  library  at  the 
cross,  at  Tiraberscombe,  he  was  of  opinion  it  would 
not  be  expedient  that  the  said  bequest  should  be  carried 
into  effect ;  and  as  to  the  bequest  of  £10  a  year  towards 
teaching  the  poor  children  of  the  parish  of  Cutcombe 
to  say  their  catechism,  and  the  bequest  of  £40  to  Baliol 
College  for  two  poor  scholars,  he  certified  that  distinct 
parts  of  the  estate  of  the  said  testator,  devised  by  his 
said  will,  had  been  sold,  and  conveyed  to  different  pur- 
chasers, charged  with  the  two  said  bequests  of  £10  a 
year  and  £40  a  year  respectively ;  and  the  said  master 
further  stated,  that  a  scheme  and  proposal  had  been 
laid  before  him,  on  the  part  of  the  relators  in  the  said 
suit  for  applying  the  residue  of  the  said  charity  funds, 
by  which  it  was  proposed  that  the  costs  of  all  parties 
to  the  said  suit  subsequent  to  the  last  taxation  should 
be  paid  out  of  the  said  sum  of  £950  14*.  bd.  cash  in 
the  bank,  and  that  the  said  sums  of  £3,963  2s.  2<£ 
three  per  cent,  annuities,  and  £1,140  17s.  5d.  reduced 
annuities,  and  also  the  sum  that  should  remain  of  the 
£950  14$.  5d.  in  cash,  after  payment  of  the  costs  afore- 
said, should  be  transferred  by  the  said  accountant- 
general,  into  the  joint  names  of  Sir  Philip  Hales,  John 
Fownes  Luttrell,  John  Needham,  and  Robert  Freke 
Gould,  the  trustees  nominated  on  the  part  of  the  said 
relators;  and  that  the  said  several  annuities  and  money 
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should  be  held  by  them,  and  the  survivors  of  them, 
and  their  successors,  to  be  appointed  in  the  manner 
after-mentioned,  upon  the  trusts  following;  namely, 
npon  trust,  out  of  the  dividends  of  the  said  annuities, 
to  pay  to  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  said 
parish  of  Timberscombe,  the  sum  of  £50  yearly,  to  be 
applied  by  them,  with  the  approbation  of  the  said  trus- 
tees, for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  said  parish,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  the  said  will;  namely,  £30 
part  of  the  said  £50  to  some  proper  person,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  said  trustees,  to  teach  the  poor  children 
of  the  said  parish  to  read,  and  other  necessary  educa- 
tion, fit  for  their  station  in  life ;  and  £20  remainder 
of  the  said  £50  a  year  to  be  laid  out  by  the  said  church- 
wardens and  overseers  in  the  purchase  of  clothes  for 
the  poorest  children  of  the  said  parish ;  and  upon  fur- 
ther trust,  that  as  the  sum  of  £200  given  by  the  said 
will,  was  at  that  time  wholly  inadequate  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  building  a  proper  school-house,  the  said 
trustees  should  appropriate  and  set  apart  the  sum  of 
£1,000  annuities,  part  of  the  £3,963  2*  2d  bank 
three  per  cent,  annuities ;  and  that  at  some  future  time, 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  the  said 
£  1,000  annuities  should  be  sold ;  and  that  the  monies 
arising  from  the  sale  thereof,  and  the  dividends  which 
should  then  have  accrued  thereon,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  such  dividends,  if  the  same  should  have  been 
re-invested,  or  a  sufficient  part  thereof,  at  the  discretion 

of  the  trustees,  should  be  applied  by  them  in  and  to- 

o  o 
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wards  erecting  a  proper  charity  ichool  house,  at  the 
Cross  at  Timberscombe  aforesaid ;  and  that  the  said 
trustees  should,  out  of  the  remainder  of  the  said 
£3,968  2*.  2d.  three  percent  annuities,  raise  a  further 
sum  of  £60  and  apply  the  same  in  or  towards  the  re- 
pairs of  the  church  of  Timberscombe ;  and  also  a  fur- 
ther sum  of  £60  in  or  towards  the  building  a  gallery 
in  the  church  of  Timberscombe  aforesaid,  for  the  use 
of  the  poor  people  and  their  children ;  and  that  it  was 
further  proposed  that  the  dividends  of  the  bank  annui- 
ties which  should  remain,  after  such  several  payments 
and  applications,  should  from  time  to  time  be  applied 
towards  defraying  incidental  expenses,  and  after  defray- 
ing the  same  in  such  manner  as  to  them  the  said  trus- 
tees should  seem  meet,  for  the  better  promoting  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  the  said  testator ;  and  that  it 
was  further  proposed,  that  the  trustees  should  appoint 
a  proper  person,  who  should  keep  a  regular  account 
of  all  receipts,  payments,  and  transactions,  respecting 
the  said  trust  funds ;  and  that  the  said  trustees  should 
within  one  month  next  after  the  31st  of  December  in 
every  year,  balance  the  said  account ;  and  that  the  said 
account,  signed  by  the  trustees,  should  be  delivered 
to  one  of  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  Timbers- 
combe;  and  that  upon  the  death  of  any  of  the  trus- 
tees, the  survivors  should,  within  three  months  next 
afterward,  appoint  a  meeting  of  the  archdeacon  of 
Taunton,  and  the  ministers  for  the  time  being,  of  the 
several  parishes  of  Timberscombe,   Cutcombe,  and 
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Wootton-Courtenay,  for  them,  or  the  major  part  of 
them,  to  choose  and  elect  a  new  trustee  ;  and  that  the 
said  trust  funds  should  be  transferred  into  the  joint 
names  of  the  surviving  and  n?w  trustees,  and  so  in  like 
manner  for  ever ;  and  the  said  master  certified,  that  he 
approved  of  the  said  scheme  and  proposal,  an4  that  he 
had  taxed  the  subsequent  costs  of  all  parties,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  £478  16s.  9d. 

The  said  report  was  confirmed  by  an  order  of  the 
said  court,  dated  the  I  lth  of  August,  1802,  and  the 
costs  were  paid  by  the  accountant-general,  out  of  the 
said  cash  in  the  bank. 

John  Springet  Harvey,  esq.  one  of  the  masters  of 
the  said  court,  who  succeeded  the  said  master  Wilmot, 
by  his  report,  dated  the  27th  of  March,  1804,  and 
made  pursuant  to  the  order  therein  referred  to,  stated 
that  he  had  received  the  report  of  his  predecessor, 
Master  Wilmot,  dated  7th  of  May,  1802,  whereby  he 
bad,  amongst  other  things,  approved  a  scheme  which 
had  been  laid  before  him,  for  applying  the  residue  of 
the  charity  funds  in  question  as  above-mentioned ;  and 
that  it  appeared  to  him,  the  said  Master  Harvey,  that 
in  the  said  scheme,  it  had  been  proposed  to  the  said 
Master  Wilmot,  that  the  additional  snm  of  £10  a  year 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  said  charity  funds  to  the 
churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  said 
parish  of  Cutcombe,  to  be  paid  by  them  to  some  pro- 
per person,  to  be  appointed  by  the  said  trustees,  to 
teach  the  poor  children  of  the  said  parish  to  read,  and 
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other  necessary  instruction,  fit  for  their  station  ;  that 
the  said  Master  Wilmot  had  approved  of  the  said  pro- 
posal ;  that  the  same  was  intended  to  have  been  in- 
serted in  his  said  report,  bnt  had  been  omitted  through 
mistake  ;  and  that  he  the  said  Master  Harvey,  was  of 
opinion  that  it  was  proper  that  the  said  additional  sum 
of  £10  should  be  paid  to  the  said  churchwardens  and 
overseers  of  Cutcombe,  to  be  applied  in  the  manner 
before-mentioned. 

This  report  was  confirmed  by  an  order  of  the  said 
court,  dated  17th  April,  1804. 

By  a  deed  roll,  dated  21st  of  September,  1804,  made 
by  the  said  Sir  Philip  Hales,  J.  F.  Luttrell,  John 
Needham,  and  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Gould,  the  trustees  of 
the  said  charity,  nominated  as  therein-mentioned,  re- 
citing the  will  of  the  testator,  and  the  several  orders 
and  proceedings  of  the  court  of  chancery,  herein-be- 
fore  set  forth ;  and  also  reciting,  that  the  said  account- 
ant general,  in  pursuance*  of  another  order,  dated  the 
11th  of  August,  1802,  had  transferred  the  said  sums 
of  £3,693  2s.  2d.  bank  three  per  cent,  annuities,  and 
£1,140  17s.  5d.  bank  three  per  cent,  reduced  annui- 
ties, to  the  said  Sir  Philip  Hales,  J.  F.  Luttrell, 
John  Needham,  and  Robert  F.  Gould,  and  had  paid 
them  the  sum  of  £531  6s.  7d.  residue  of  the  cash 
then  in  his  hands ;  and  that  the  said  trustees  had  laid 
out  and  invested  the  said  sum  of  £531  6s.  Id.  in  the 
purchase  of  £790  Is.  6d.  bank  three  per  cent,  annui- 
ties ;  and  that  the  said  several  sums  of  £3,963  2s.  2d. 
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£1,140  17*.  5d.  and  £790  is.  6d.  three  per  cent, 
annuities  were  then  standing  in  their  names,  which 
they  did  thereby  acknowledge;  it  is  witnessed  that 
they  the  said  Sir  Philip  Hales,  J.  F.  Luttrell,  John 
Needham,  and  R.  F.  Gould,  did,  in  obedience  to  the 
said  orders,  declare  that  they  and  the  surviyors  and 
survivor  of  them  should  from  thenceforth  stand  pos- 
sessed of  the  said  several  sums  so  transferred  and  paid 
to  them,  and  then  standing  in  their  names  as  aforesaid, 
upon  the  trusts,  and  for  the  purposes  expressed  and 
declared  in  the  said  several  reports  herein-before  set 
forth. 

Upon  the  same  day  on  which  the  above-mentioned 
deed-roll  was  executed,  three  of  the  said  trustees  met, 
and  at  such  meeting,  after  entering  in  their  minute 
book,  their  execution  of  such  deed  of  trust,  appointed 
Mr.  Francis  Bastone,  of  Minehead,  secretary  to  the 
said  trustees.  And  the  said  trustees  came  to  a  resolu- 
tion also  entered  in  the  said  book,  to  erect  a  school 
house  within  the  parish  of  Timberscombe,  and  directed 
their  said  secretary  to  advertise  for  tenders  for  the  un- 
dertaking ;  and  also  for  a  proper  person  to  fill  the 
situation  of  school-master  of  the  said  school,  at  Tim- 
berscombe ;  and  some  time  afterward,  Mr.  William 
Curie  was  appointed  school-master  thereof,  at  a  salary 
of  £50  per  annum,  subject  to  a  deduction  of  £2  per 
annum  for  land  tax,  and  upon  condition  that  he  should 
provide  pens,  and  paper,  and  books,  for  the  use  of  the 
said  school.    And  the  said  trustees  also  directed,  that 
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William  Langdon,  the  theto  school-master  of  the  school 
at  Cutcombe,  should  he  continued  at  an  increased 
salary  6f  £25,  he  providing  pens,  ink,  paper,  and 
books,  for  the  use  of  the  said  school,  and  subject  also 
to  a  deduction  of  £2  per  annum  for  the  land  tax ;  and 
they  also  ordered,  that  £20  per  annum  should  be  paid 
to  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor  of 
Timberscombe,  to  be  laid  out  by  them  for  clothing 
poor  persons  of  the  said  parish,  and  that  the  sum  of 
£60  should  be  paid  to  the  churchwardens  of  Timbers- 
combe for  erecting  a  gallery  in  the  parish  church  of 
Timberscombe,  pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  decree. 

The  accounts  of  the  trustees  appear  to  have  been 
regularly  kept,  from  the  5th  of  January,  1803,  to  the 
present  time,  and  the  minutes  of  all  their  proceedings 
for  carrying  the  charity  into  effect,  and  advancing  its 
general  objects  are  regularly  entered  in  the  book  be- 
fore-mentioned. 

Upon  the  last  account,  audited  in  the  year  1824, 
the  balance  due  from  the  secretary  was  £167  5*.  l$d. 
and  on  the  6th  of  January,  1825,  an  order  was  made 
by  the  trustees  for  the  erection  of  a  school-room  in 
the  parish  of  Cutcombe,out  of  the  said  balance,  which 
has  since  been  done  at  an  expence  of  £95  or  there- 
abouts. 

From  fifty  to  sixty  boys  and  girls,  are  taught  at  the 
school  at  Timberscombe,  being  children  Of  the  parishi- 
oners, Who  are' appointed  by  the  trustees.  They  leatn 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  tod  the  catechism  of  the 
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Church  of  England.  The  girls  are  also  taught  needfe 
work.  The  school  is  conducted  upon  Bell's  Madras 
system. 

The  sum  of  £10  a  year,  directed  to  be  paid  to  the 
parish  of  Cutcombe,  for  teaching  children,  is  paid  by 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Merchant,  the  owner  of  an  estate  at 
Timberscombe,  who  purchased  part  of  the  property  at 
Timberscombe,  originally  belonging  to  the  testator, 
and  which,  as  stated  in  the  master's  report,  before- 
mentioned,  was  sold  subject  to  this  annuity. 

The  annuity  of  £40,  payable  by  the  said  testator  8 
will  to  Baliol  College,  is  paid  out  of  lands  at  Timbers- 
combe, the  other  part  of  the  testator's  estate  there. 

poor's  money 
Under  the  head  of  poor's  money,  a  sum  of  £2  3s.  6rf. 
used  formerly  to  be  paid  out  of  the  poor's  rates,  to  tthe 
second  poor  of  the  parish,  but  no  trace  appears  of  the 
source  from  whence  this  money  was  derived.  The 
principal  sum  seems  to  have  been  lent  on  private  secu- 
rities, and  interest  is  stated  to  have  been  received  frppi 
particular  persons,  named  in  the  parish  books  ;  but 
the  parish  is  said  afterward  to  have  called  in  ^his 
money,  and  to  have  laid  it  out  for  some  general  parish 
purposes.  For  some  time  after  such  expenditure,  the 
interest  of  the  above  sum  was  continued  to  be  paid  out 
,jqf  the  poor  rates,  till  this  payment  being  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  persons  paying  to  the  poor  rates  of  the 
parish,  the  same  was  in  or  about  the  year  1810,  dis- 
continued. 
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poor's  LANDS. 

There  is  a  meadow  in  the  parish  of  Winsford,  in  this 
county,  belonging  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Timbers- 
combe,  called  Higher  Combe,  containing  seven  acres, 
or  thereabouts ;  but  how  the  parish  became  entitled 
to  this  land,  is  entirely  unknown.  The  parish  has 
been  in  possession  of  it  from  time  immemorial* 

The  parish  officers  let  this  land  generally  for  short 
terms  of  years,  and  distribute  the  rents  received  there- 
from among  the  poor,  not  receiving  parish  relief.  It  is 
now  let  by  auction  for  £10  a  year. 

The  distribution  is  made  soon  after  the  rent  is  re- 
ceived, and  the  number  of  persons  receiving  it  last 
year,  (1827)  amounted  to  thirty- three. 


King  William  the  Conqueror  gave  the  manor  of 
Timberscombe  to  Roger  Arundel,  and  in  Domesday 
Book  it  is  thus  described : — 

"  Drogo  holds  of  Roger  [Arundel]  Timbrecumbe. 
Aluerd  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  when  it 
was  assessed  to  the  geld  for  one  hide  and  a  half.  The 
arable  land  is  sufficient  for  eight  ploughs.  There  is  in 
the  demesne  one  plough.  There  are  eleven  acres  of 
meadow,  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  pasture,  and  sixty- 
one  of  wood.  It  was  worth  when  Roger  Arundel  re- 
ceived it  one  hundred  shillings  ;  now  it  is  worth  forty 
shillings.*5* 

*•  Excheq.  D.  vol.  1. 
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"  To  this  manor  is  added  one  ferling.  Algar  held 
it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward.  The  arable  land  is 
sufficient  for  one  plough.  There  is  there  half  a 
plongh  and  two  bordars ;  eight  acres  of  pasture  and 
four  acres  of  wood.     It  is  worth  five  shillings."60 

In  the  Exeter  Domesday  it  is  said  that  Drogo 
has  here  three  virgates  and  one  plough  in  the  de- 
mesne, and  the  yillan  tenants  three  virgates  and  one 
plough.  Drogo  has  in  this  manor  thirty  sheep  and  ten 
goats.61 

This  [Roger  Arnndel  was  one  of  the  followers  of 
William,  Dake  of  Normandy,  in  his  expedition  to 
England.  He  is  put  down  in  Domesday  Book  as  pos- 
sessing twenty-eight  manors  in  Somersetshire,  and 
twelve  in  Dorsetshire.  One  of  both  his  names  occurs 
as  a  witness  to  many  charters  of  religious  houses  in 
Yorkshire,  and  he  was  also  a  benefactor  to  the  Hos- 
pitallers in  London.6* 

The  manors  which  Roger  Arundel63  held  in  thecounty 
of  Somerset,  as  entered  in  Pomesday  Book,  were 


»  Excheq.  D.  vol.  i.  «  Exon.  D.  tox  412. 

«  Mon.  Angl.  vol.  ii.  p.  510,  799,  808. 

«  In  the  History  of  Taunton,  the  author,  relying  on  the  authority  of  Col- 
Uason  (Hist,  of  Som.  vol.  11.  p.  497)  asserted  that  this  Roger  de  Arundel 
was  the  third  son  of  Roger  de  Montgomery,  upon  whom  the  Conqueror 
bestowed  the  earldoms  of  Arundel  and  Shrewsbury,  and  that  he  was  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Roger  de  Poictou,  or  Pictavensis.  This  was  an  error 
which  the  reader  will  please  to  correct  by  erasing  the  two  paragraphs  in  that 
history,  in  the  notes  to  page  76t  beginning  "  This  Roger  de  Arundel,"  and 
ending  "  In  Domesday  Book/' 
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Hake,  Huish-Episcopi,  White  Ladrington,  Dnrston, 
Sampfbrd,  (still  called  Sampford-Arundel)  Perry,  New* 
ton,  Fiddington,  Tuxwell,  Cudwortb,  Skilgate,  Mid- 
dleton  near  Clatwortby,  Raddington,  Timberscombe, 
Kittesford,  Sydenham,  Halsewell,  Gary,  Charlton, 
Ash  (Priors)  Up-Cheddon,  Cheddon  (Fitzpaifle)  Sut- 
ton, Beckington,  Berkeley,  Marston-Bigot,  Penne, 
and  (Eslide)  Gurney-Slade. 

Roger  Arundel  had  issue  two  sons,  Gilbert,  tke 
elder,  from  whom  descends,  in  a  direct  line,  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Arundel  of  Wardonr,  and  Robert,  his  second 
son,  who  in  the  time  of  King  Stephen,  on  the  col- 
lection of  Dane-geld,  paid  fifty-eight  shillings  for  the 
lands  he  held  in  the  comities  of  Dorset  and  Wilts. 
He  had  by  the  gift  of  his  father  the  manor  of  Ash, 
now  Ash-Priors,  (misprinted  Dissam,  for  Aissam,  in 
the  Monasticon)  which  he  conferred  upon  the  priory 
of  Taunton. 

<  It  is  presumed  that  this  is  the  same  Robert  Arundel, 
who  with  Roger  his  son,  is  mentioned  in  the  Monas- 
ticon, vol.  ii.  p.  510,  as  giving,  some  time  between 
1199  and  1202,  the  manor  of  Halsham,  in  York- 
shire, to  the  hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

It  is  probable  that  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
the  last  mentioned  Roger  Arundel,  was  the  wife  of 
Gerbert  or  Gilbert  de  Percy,  a  great  baron  living  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  This  Gerbert  de  Percy,  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  that  king  (1166)  on  the  payment  of 
the  aid  for  marrying  the  king's  eldest  daughter,  certi- 
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fied  his  knight'*  fees  to  be  thirty  of  the  old  feoffment 
and  one  of  the  new.  His  posterity  possessed  consi- 
derable property  in  the  southern  counties  for  many 
ages,  and  is  hardly  yet  extinct  in  Dorsetshire,  Hamp- 
shire, Wiltshire,  and  Devonshire.  They  were  a  dis- 
tinct family  from  that  of  the  Lords  Percy  of  York* 
shire  and  Northumberland. 

It  would  seem,  from  the  barony  of  Arnndel  being 
divided  into  moieties  after  the  death  of  this  Gerbertde 
Percy,  that  he  left  two  daughters  his  coheiresses,  and 
that  the  elder  of  them  married  into  the  family  of 
Mandeville,  which  thence  became  Barons  Mandeville, 
of  Marsbwood,  in  the  county  of  Dorset ;  and  the 
younger  into  the  family  of  Fitzpaine,  the  descendants 
of  whom  thence  became  barons  of  the  realm,  by  the 
title  of  Lords  Fitspaine. 

In  the  Testa  de  Nevill,64  it  is  said  that  Adam 
Weoheford,  Geoffrey  de  Kentenore,  Robert  de  Vigne, 
and  Richard  de  Ludeham,  hold  one  knight's  fee  in 
Timberscombe.65 

We  find,  by  the  inquisitions  in  the  eighth  of  Ed- 
ward IV,  that  John  Sydenham  died  seized  of  Timbers- 
combe in  that  year,  which  he  held  of  Sir  William 
Herbert,  knt.  as  of  his  barony  of  Dunster,  by  fealty 
and  the  rent  of  two  shillings  ;  leaving  Walter  Syden- 
ham his  son  and  heir. 

In  the  seventeenth  of  Edward  IV.  Margaret,  the 
wife  of  William  Multon,  formerly  the  wife  of  John 

«  p.  416.  «  About  nineteenth  Hen.  III. 
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Sydenham,  held  the  manor  of  Timberscomhe  as   of 
the  barony  of  Dunster.66 

In  the  seventh  of  Henry  VI.  Simon  Ralegh,  Robert 
Bykcombe,  Walter  Pauncefbot,  William  Cloutsham, 
and  Thomas  Bratton,  held  separately  half  a  knight's 
fee  in  Timberscomhe,  which  John  le  Tort  and  the 
heirs  of  Edon  dc  Dammeston  formerly  held  there. 

The  prior  of  Dunster  received  out  of  this  manor  an 
annual .  pension  of  ten  shillings. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  there  were  some 
proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  which 
John  Downe,  and  Catherine  his  wife,  were  plain- 
tiffs ;  and  John  Keper  and  Thomas  Green,  defendants; 
relating  to  a  capital  messuage  called  Bongham,  and 
land  thereto  belonging,  in  the  parish  of  Timberscomhe, 
formerly  belonging  to  Thomas  Elsworthe. 

In  the  same  reign  there  was  a  suit  in  Chancery, 
between  the  eldest  branch  of  the  Trevelyan  family  and 
a  younger  branch  of  the  same,  respecting  lands  in  this 
parish,  in  that  of  Carhampton,  and  in  other  parishes, 
which  terminated  in  favour  of  the  younger  branch. 
At  that  time  Richard  Elsworth  was  lessee  of  the 
defendants.07 


BtCCOMBE, 

About  half  a  mile  westward  from  the  church  lies 
the  hamlet  of  Biccombe,  containing  only  one  house, 

M  Inq.  p.  m.  seventeenth  Edward  IV.  No.  36.— Cal.  vol.  iv.  p.  384. 
«  Plowden's  Report*  vol  a.  p.  504. 
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and  so  called  from  being  a  building  or  habitation  in  a 
valley  ;  more  properly  a  building  erected  for  the  pre- 
servation of  grain.  Bick,  bike,  or  byke,  is  derived 
from  the  Sui-Gothic  bygg-a,  to  build ;  and  in  the 
Islandic,  bigd  is  the  same  as  the  latin  habitatio,  a 
dwelling-place. 

In  Domesday  Book  the  manor  of  Biccombe  is  thus 
described : — 

tf  Richard  holds  of  William  [de  Mohun]  Biche- 
come.  Two  thanes  held  it  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward,  when  it  was  assessed  to  the  geld  for  one 
virgate  of  land.  The  arable  land  is  sufficient  for  two 
ploughs.  There  is  in  the  demesne  one  plough.  Three 
villans  and  six  bordars  have  half  a  plough.  There 
are  three  acres  of  meadow,  and  forty  acres  of  pasture. 
It  was  formerly  worth  six  shillings  ;  but  now  fifteen 
shillings."69 

In  the  Exeter  Domesday  it  is  said  that  the  two 
thanes  held  Bichecome  in  eqnal  portions  (in  pariter.) 
Richard  has  there  half  a  virgate  in  the  demesne,  and 
the  villans  hold  the  other  half  virgate.*69 

Biccombe  was  one  of  the  manors  which  were  an- 
ciently holdcn  of  the  castle  of  Dunster.  At  an  early 
period  we  find  a  family  here  that  bad  assumed  the 
local  surname. 

In  the  fourteenth  of  Edward  I.  Robert  de  Byk- 
kombe  held  one  knight's  fee  in  Biccombe  of  John  de 

«  Excfaeq.  D.  vol.  L  «  Exon.  D.  lb.  337. 474. 
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Mohun,  lord  of  Dunster,  which  appears    to  have 
continued  in  this  family  for  many  generations. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  this  family  greatly 
increased  their  landed  possessions,  by  the  marriage  of 
John  de  Biccombe  with  Isolda,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Simon  de  Crocombe.  In  the  twenty-seventh  year 
of  that  king's  reign  this  John  de  Biccombe  held  his 
first  court  for  the  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Crocombe, 
which  from  him  was  called  Crocombe-Biccombe,  the 
prioress  of  Studlcy  holding  the  other  moiety.  He 
was  also  lord  of  the  manor  of  Broomfield,  in  right  of 
his  wife,  and  was  succeeded  by 

Richard,  his  son  and  heir,  and  he  by  another  Rich- 
ard, who,  by  Margaret  his  wife,  had  issue 

Hugh  de  Biccombe,  who  died  in  the  thirty-eighth 
of  Henry  VI.  seized  of  a  moiety  of  the  manor  of 
Crocombe  ;  of  the  manor  of  Broomfield ;  sixty  acres 
of  land  and  one  acre  of  meadow  in  Grerelys-hays ; 
one  messuage,  eighteen  acres  of  land,  one  acre  of 
meadow  and  half  an  acre  of  woodland,  in  West 
Lynch ;  four  messuages,  one  hundred  acres  of  land, 
four  acres  of  meadow  and  four  acres  of  woodland  in 
Timberscombe  and  Biccombe,  and  one  burgage  in 
Dunster ;  leaving  Robert  his  son  and  heir.70 

Which  Robert,  in  the  sixth  of  Henry  VIII.  made  a 
grant  of  his  moiety  of  the  church  house  at  Crocombe, 
the  prioress  of  Studley,  who  held  the  other  moiety, 

»  Inq.  p.  m.  38  and  39  Hen.  VI.  No.  44.— Calender,  voL  It.  p.  287. 
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at  the  same  time  giving  up  her  right,  towards  the 
repairs  of  the  parish  church  of  Crocombe.  He  died 
in  the  fifteenth  of  Henry  VIII.  leaving  issue,  by 
Imayn  his  wife,  daughter  of  Patrick  Mathue,  Richard 
his  son  and  heir, 

Which  Richard,  by  Joan  his  wife,  had  issue 

Hugh,  who,  by  Elizabeth  his  wife,  had  two  daugh- 
ters, his  coheiresses,  upon  the  first  of  whom,  in  the 
third  and  fourth  of  Philip  and  Mary,  he  settled  the 
manor  of  Crocombe-Biccombe,  on  her  mariage  with 
Thomas  Carew,  esq.  of  Camerton,  since  which  time 
the  said  manor  of  Crocombe-Biccombe  has  uninterrupt- 
edly continued  in  the  Carew  family,  and  is  now  (1829) 
the  property  of  George  Henry  Warrington  Carew, 
esq.  of  Crocombe-Court.  Maud,  the  second  daughter, 
married  Hugh  Smyth,  of  Long- Aghton,  in  this  county, 
esq.  and  took  with  her  the  manor  of  Broomfield. 

In  the  fourth  of  Edward  III.  on  the  death  of  John 
de  Mohun,  Robert  de  Biccombe  was  found  to  hold 
four  oxgangs  of  land  as  of  the  castle  of  Danster,  by 
the  service  of  the  third  part  of  a  knight  s  fee.71 

In  the  twentieth  of  Richard  II.  Robert  de  Byk- 
cooibe  held  one  knight's  fee  in  Broomfield  juxta 
Qaaatock,  of  William  de  Montacute,  earl  of  Salis- 
bury, aB  of  his  manor  of  Shepton-Montacute.7* 

In  1791,  Biccombe  was  the  seat  of  William  Wkby- 
combe,  esq. 

Xi  Inq.  j>.  m.  fourth  JEdwvd  III.     "  Inq.  p.  xn.  twentieth  Richard  IJ.  No.  3*, 
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Among  the  records  of  Dunster  Castle  there  are  the 
following  notices  relating  to  the  family  of  Biccombe : — 

A  grant  of  James  Luttrell  to  John  Sydenham,  of 
the  custody  of  Hugh  Biccombe,  of  his  lands  in  the 
parish  of  Timberscombe,  and  of  the  body  and  marri- 
age of  Robert  Biccombe,  his  son  and  heir,  and  so  from 
heir  to  heir,  till  they  shall  attain  the  full  age.73 

A  grant  of  Andrew  Luttrell,  esq.  (for  £20  received) 
to  Jane  Biccombe,  of  the  custody,  wardship,  and  mar- 
riage of  Hugh  Biccombe,  her  son,  and  of  his  lands  in 
Broomfield,  Timberscombe,  Allerford,  Lynch,  Dun- 
ster, and  Trulhayes,  holden  of  him  by  knight's 
service,74 

"  Amongst  Mr.  Needham's  records  is  one  indorsed 
"  Ptinit  hie  carta  ad  le  Will  ground  Tymbcombe,  35° 
Maii,  31st  Hen.  VI.  1453."  «  A  demise  from  the 
ancestors  of  Sydenham,  of  the  Will  grounde,  dated 
anno  35th  Hen.  VI.  Tymbcomb." 

"  Michas.  37th  and  38th  Eliz.  Wm.  Wittinge's 
recovery  of  the  manors  of  Timberscombe,  Selworthy, 
Wootton-Courtenay,  and  Mynhed,  1597.** 

"  Michas.  39th  Eliz.  Indres.  of  fine  between  John 
Trevelyan,  esq.  pit.  and  Maurice  Hill,  and  Margaret 
his  wife,  defnds.  of  the  manor  of  Timberscombe, 
20*.  rent,  and  common  of  pasture  for  all  manner  of 
cattle  in  Timberscombe,  also  Imbercombe,  Bickham, 
Westerlinche,  Selworthy,  Carhampton,  and  Cutcombe, 

n  8th  June,  thirty-eighth  Henry  VI.       *«  14th  April,  fifteenth  Henry  VTO. 
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combe.n  "  The  manor  of  Well  of  feoffment  unto 
Sir  Richard  Hill,  9th  7ber.  44th  Eliz.  from  Conande 
Prowse."  "  45th  Eliz.  exemplification  of  a  fine 
between  John  Trevelyan,  esq.,  pit.  Maurice  Hill  and 
Margaret  his  wife,  defs.  of  the  manor  of  Timbers- 
combe,  and  other  lands  in  Soma."75 

Wm.  Withycombe,  esq.  who  died  in  1796,  gave 
this  manor  to  the  late  J.  Needham,  esq.  who  left  it 
to  his  son,  the  present  proprietor,  John  Needham,  esq. 

7*  "  Prouse,  his  recoil,  of  Well  and  Tymberscombe,  1st  James." 
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_LHE  parish  of  Minehead  lies  along  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  by  which  it  is  bounded 
on  the  north ;  as  it  is  by  the  parish  of  Dnnster  on  the 
east ;  by  the  same  parish,  and  those  of  Carhampton, 
Timberscombe,  and  Wootton-Courtenay,  on  the  south; 
and  Selworthy,  and  a  detached  part  of  Timberscombe^ 
on  the  west.  From  a  recent  survey  this  parish  was 
found  to  contain  about  three  thousand  five  hundred 
acres ;  of  which  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  are  commons.  The  principal  part  of  the  culti- 
vated lands  lie  in  the  valley,  between  the  hills  called 
Grabhurst  and  Greenaleigh.  On  the  southern  side  of 
the  latter,  the  lands  are  generally  good ;  the  soil  is 
mostly  stone  rush.  Sheltered  from  the  north,  open  to 
the  south,  and  the  air  rendered  salubrious  by  the  sea 
breezes,  the  winters  are  mild,  and  vegetation  earlier 
here  than  in  England  generally*    Geraniums  have  been 
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known  to  live  unsheltered  through  a  mild  winter,  and 
myrtles  of  every  kind  grow  here  in  the  open  air,  and 
require  to  be  well  pruned  or  they  would  get  large  and 
rude* 

The  town  of  Minehead,  which  stands  on  the  southern 
slope  and  at  the  foot  of  Greenaleigh  Hill,  is  a  sea-port, 
borough,  post,  and  market-town.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  called  the  Quay  Town,  the  Lower  Town, 
and  the  Upper  or  Church  Town ;  forming  an  equila- 
teral triangle,  whose  sides  are  each  about  half  a  mile  in 
length.  The  first  is  the  port,  and  consists  of  one  long 
street,  running  by  the  side  of  the  harbour  and  sea,  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliff,  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill  that 
forms  the  western  point  of  the  bay  of  Blue  Anchor,  and 
which  rises  behind  it,  almost  perpendicularly,  to  the 
height  of  six  or  seven  hundred  feet,  with  its  sides  seared 
with  wild  rocks  and  overgrown  with  shrubs,  which  seem 
to  a  stranger,  threatening  to  fall  on  the  houses  below, 
and  involve  them  and  their  inhabitants  in  one  common 
ruin;  no  such  calamity,  however,  is  feared  by  the 
natives,  for  the  appearance  of  the  cliff  has  been  the 
same  for  ages,  and  neither  tradition  nor  record  mention 
any  serious  Ml  to  have  taken  place.  The  quay  runs  out 
from  near  the  north-western  end  of  this  street,  is  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  in  shape  a  curve  of 
about  ninety  degrees ;  it  is  a  solid  piece  of  masonry, 
with  a  parapet  towards  the  sea ;  a  convenient  custom- 
house stands  at  the  entrance.  It  is  by  far  the  best 
and  safest  harbour  on  this  side  the  channel. 
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The  high  hold  coast,  which  stretches  away  so  far  in 
the  west,  begins  here.    The  hill  nearest  to  the  point  is 
eight  hundred  and  six,  and  the  next  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  Lower 
Town  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  beach,  and  consists 
of  six  streets,  called  Bampton  Street,  Friday  Street, 
Frog  Street,  Middle  Street,  the  Butts,  and  the  Parade; 
in  a  line  with. the  houses  on  the  latter,  an  elegant  new 
market-house  has  been  lately  built.    In  this  part  of  the 
town  are  the  best  houses,  the  most  respectable  shops, 
and  the  two  principal  inns, — the  Plume  of  Feathers, 
and  the  Wellington :  from  the  former  a  coach  runs  to 
Bridgwater  three  days  a  week,  and  returns  on  the  al- 
ternate days :  from  the  latter  a  mail  coach  has  lately 
commenced  running  to  and  from  Taunton  every  day. 
It  is  a  great  accommodation  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Minehead  and  Taunton,  as  well  as  to  those  who  live  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  road  on  which  it  passes. 
<    The  Upper  or  Church  Town,  so  called  from  the 
church  standing  there,  is  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  but 
has,  by  fire  and  dilapidation,  sunk  to  little  more  than 
a  few  straggling  houses,  the  principal  collection  of 
which  is  called  Parsons  Street;  the  street  called  New 
Street  was  burnt  down  about  fifteen  years  since,  and 
has  not  been  rebuilt.  Minehead  has  suffered  much  from 
fires. 

Iti  this  parish  are  four  hamlets,  namely,  Bratton, 
Periton,  Hehdon,  and  Woodcombe.    The  first  is  about 
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a  mile,  west  of  the  Lower  Town;  herd  is  a  part  of  an 
old  English  timbered  house,  once  in  the  form  of  a 
quadrangle,  with  its  principal  windows  looking  into  a 
court  which  it  inclosed ;  that  celebrated  lawyer  Henry 
de  Bracton  was  born  here,  many  generations  of  whose 
family  resided  in  this  place;  oyer  the  principal  gateway 
which  remains  is  a  room  called  the  "  Judge's  Cham* 
ber,"  which  tradition  says  was  once  Bracton's  study; 
part  of  this  house  is  now  modernized,  and  is  the  resi- 
dence of  Francis  Pearse,  esq.  the  much-respected  agent 
of  Lord  Ring  in  Somersetshire.  Periton  is  about  a 
mile  south-west  from  -Minehead  Lower  Town,  on  the 
road  to  Porlock;  here  is  a  Baptist *fchapel*at  which  the 
*Hev?  J.  Cocks  is  the  officiating  minister.  Hindon  is 
about  half  a  mile  west  of  Bratton ;  and  Woodcombe 
lies  under  the  bill,  on  the  left  going  from  the  latter 
place  to  Minehead;  it  contains  twenty-two  house*, 
most  of  which  were  built  by  the  late  Mr.  Langston,  of 
Sarsdon,  in  Oxfordshire,  while  he  represented  this 
borough  in  parliament.  It  was  then  called  Langston's 
Town,  but  after  that  gentleman  sold  this  and  all  his 
other  property  here  to  Mr.  Luttrell,  it  was  new-named 
Botany  Bay,  an  appellation  it  has  not  yet  entirely  tost. 
The  borough  extends  over  all  the  parish,  and  includes 
the  manors  of  Alcombe  and  Staunton,  in  Dunster ; 
every  -hoasehoUSer,  not  receiving  parochial  relief,  is 
entitled  to  vote ;  it  was  at  one  time  a  kind  of  open 
borough,  but  wen  then  the  Luttrell  family  were  gener- 
ally able  to  return  one,  if  not  both,  members.     It  may 
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now  certainly  be  called  a  close  borough,  belonging  to 
the  owner  of  Dunster  Castle.  The  last  contested  elec- 
tion that  succeeded  against  the  Luttrell  interest  was  in 
1796;  it  originated  with  Mr.  William  Davis,  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  whose  ancestors  had  long 
resided  here  as  merchants,  and  it  was  principally  through 
his  exertions  that  Mr.  Langston  was  returned  with  Mr. 
Luttrell.  During  the  six  years  that  the  former  gen* 
tleman  represented  Minehead  in  parliament,  he  endea- 
voured by  acts  of  kindness  to  the  inhabitants,  by 
building  upwards  of  forty  houses,  and  a  vessel  called 
after  his  own  name,  and  by  promoting  its  local  trade, 
to  secure  a  permanent  interest  in  it,  but  he  did  not 
succeed,  for  after  expending  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  on  the  place  and  its  inhabitants,  he  lost  his 
election  in  1802.  That  Mr.  Langston  was  treated 
with  base  ingratitude  by  many  is  certain ;  we  shall  give 
one  instance.  An  elector  being  in  prison  for  debt, 
Mr.  Langston  paid  what  the  man  owed*  and  procured 
his  release;  yet  immediately  on  his  return  to  Minehead 
he  voted  for  Mr.  Luttrell.  Mr.  Langston  having  sold 
Mr.  Luttrell  all  his  property  in  the  borough,  the  shadow 
of  a  contested  election  has  never  since  appeared  in 
Minehead,  very  much  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
place  and  its  neighbourhood. 

A  small  stream  rising  on  Bratton  Hill,  turns  a  mill 
in  that  village,  and  another  in  the  Lower  Town,  a  little 
below  which  it  falls  into  the  channel;  trout  and  eels  are 
found  in  it.    On  the  north-side  of  Greenaleigh  is  a 
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farm,  called  Greenaleigh  Farm,  which  is  deprived  of 
the  sun's  rays  three  months  in  the  year  by  the  shadow 
pf  the  hilL  Farther  westward  on  the  hills,  are  two 
other  farms,  called  East  and  West  Myne,  near  which 
are  Myne  rocks,  a  well-known  retreat  for  the  foxes  of 
the  neighbourhood  when  pursued  by  hunter* ;  these 
tremendous  cliffs  once  reached  the  terrified  animal  is 
safe.  In  a  deep  glen,  on  the  north-side  of  the  hill* 
between  Myne  rocks  and  Greenaleigh,  are  the  ruins  of 
what  tradition  says  was  once  a  chapel,  called  Burgundy 
Chapel,  probably  the  ancient  retreat  of  some  recluse.  ■ 

There  are  no  lime  recks  worked  in  this  parish,  but 
great  quantities  of  lime-stones  are  brought  from  Wales 
and  here  burnt  into  lime  of  the  best  quality  fpr  agri- 
cultural purposes,  which  is  not  only  usedin  the  neigh- 
bourhood but  carried  a  great  way  into  the  interior,  to 
places  where  lime  is  scarce. 

A  singular  custom,  called  "  Hobby-horsing,"  prevails 
here  on  every  first  day  of  May.  A  number  of  young 
men,  mostly  fishermen  and  sailors,  having  previously 
made  some  grotesque  figures  of  light  stuff,  rudely  re~ 
sembling  men,  and  horses  with  long  tails,  sufficiently 
large  to  cover  and  disguise  the  persons  who  are  to  carry 
them,  assemble  together  and  perambulate  the  town 
and  neighbourhood,  performing  a  variety  of  antics,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  the  children  and  young  per- 
sons ;  they  never  fail  to  pay  a  visit  to  Dunster  Castle, 
where,  after  having  been  hospitably  regaled  with  strong 
beer  and  victuals,  they  always  receive  a  present  in 
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money;  many  other  persons,  inhabitants  of  the  places 
they  visit,  give  them  small  sums,  and  such  persons  as 
they  meet  are  also  asked  to  contribute  a  trifle ;  if  they 
are  refused,  the  person  of  the  refuser  is  subjected  to  the 
ceremony  of  booting  or  pursing;  this  is  done  by  some 
of  the  attendants  holding  his  person  while  one  of  the 
figures  inflict  ten  slight  blows  on  him  with  the  top  of 
a  boot,  he  is  then  liberated  and  all  parties  give  three 
huzzas :  the  most  trifling  sum  buys  off  this  ceremony, 
and  it  is  seldom  or  never  performed  but  on  those  who 
purposely  throw  themselves  in  their  way  and  join  the 
party,  or  obstruct  them  in  their  vagaries.  This  custom 
has  prevailed  for  ages,  but  what  gave  rise  to  it  is  at 
present  unknown ;  it  probably  owes  its  origin  to  some 
ancient  custom  of  perambulating  the  boundaries  of  the 
parish. 

To  a  certain  class  who  wish  to  visit  the  sea-side, 
Minehead  offers  many  advantages ;  lodgings  are  low, 
provisions  are  good  and  cheap  ;  there  is  a  fine  sandy 
beach,  and  they  will  not  be  annoyed  by  the  company 
of  the  frivolous  part  of  the  fashionable  world,  of  whom 
so  many  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  our  watering-places 
at  particular  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  principal  proprietors  of  freeholds  here  are  J.  F. 
Luttrell,  esq.  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  bart.  and  Lord  King. 


The  living  of  Minehead  is  a  vicarage  in  the  deanery 
of  Dunster,  and  was  rated  in  1291  at  ten  marks.  It  is 
valued  in  the  king's  books  at  £18  9*.  6£rf.     In  1709, 
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Jane  Cave,  widow,  presented  to  this  living,  and  in  1763, 
and  1780,  Henry  Fownes  Luttrell,  esq.  in  whose  de- 
scendants the  patronage  now  is,  as  lords  of  the  manor 
of  Minehead.  This  church  and  benefice  had  been 
bestowed  by  the  Mohuns  on  the  monastery  founded  by 
them  at  Brewton.  In  the  Survey  of  the  possessions 
of  that  monastery  made  in  1535,  the  parsonages  of 
Minehead  and  Cutcombe  are  entered  together,  and  the 
reader  will  find  the  particulars  under  the  last  mention- 
ed parish.  In  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  there  is  the 
following  account  of  this  vicarage : — 

1535.    John  Rycbards,  Vicar. 

Annual  value  of  the  demesne,  or  glebe 

lands    3    0    0 

Personal  tithes  and  other  casualties. .     15  19    3 


£18  19    3 


Out  of  which  there  is  paid 
To  the  bishop  of  Bath 

for  procurations  ....      0    2    3 
To    the    archdeacon,  of 

Taunton  for  Synodals    0    7    5±  — 0    9    8£ 


Clean £18    9    6* 

Tenths 1.16  11* 

The  present  annual  value  of  the  living  is  about  £350; 
there  is  a  good  glebe  belonging  to  it  and  a  new  vicar- 
age house.  The  great  tithes  belong  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor. 
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VICARS  OF  MINBHEAD. 

1621.  Nicholas  Browne. 

1635.  Robert  Knowles;  he  was  ejected. 

1665.  Samuel  Hooke. 

1689.  Samuel  Bengor. 

1710.  William  Moggridge. 

1764.  Levi  Herring. 

1776.  Peter  Woodley. 

1781.  Alexander  F.  Luttrell. 

1816.  George  Henry  Leigh. 

1829.  Thomas  F.  Luttrell 


The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  (on 
the  south-side  of  the  tower,  in  a  niche,  is  a  statue  of 
that  saint)  stands  in  the  Upper  Town,  and  is  a  large, 
handsome  structure,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  long, 
and  forty-two  feet  wide,  consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel, 
north-aile,  and  vestry-room.  A  well-built  embattled 
tower  at  the  west  end,  ninety  feet  in  height,  contains 
a  clock,  chimes,  and  five  bells. 

The  aile  is  divided  from  the  other  parts  of  the  church 
by  eight  arches ;  under  the  most  easterly  one  is  the 
supposed  monument  of  Henry  de  Bracton,  the  celebrated 
lawyer.  These  arches  having  fallen  several  degrees 
out  of  their  perpendicular,  they  are  supported  from  the 
north  wall  by  wooden  frame  work.  Three  different 
king's  arms  are  put  up  in  this  church,  vie.  one  in  the 
aile  belonging  to  Charles  II.  another  in  the  nave  of 
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the  date  of  1704;  the  third,  which  is  placed  against 
the  foot  of  the  gallery,  is  dated  in  1743.  The  font 
appears  to  he  very  ancient;  the  pedestal  has  eight 
niches,  in  each  of  which  is  a  small  statue,  and  ronnd 
the  outside  of  the  bason  are  seven  figures,  apparently 
supporting  it  with  their  backs.  In  the  chancel,  chained 
to  a  reading  desk,  fixed  against  Bracton's  monument, 
are  some  books  of  divinity ;  among  them  is  a  black- 
letter  bible,  printed  in  1639,  and  an  early  edition  of 
Bishop  Jewel's  sermons.  The  alleged  monument  of 
Bracton  is  ornamented  with  gothic  niches,  and  his  effigy 
is  robed ;  he  has  in  his  hand  what  appears,  from  the 
bottom  which  remains,  to  have  been  a  chalice.  The 
late  Dr.  Ball,  of  Minehead,  opened  this  monument,  and 
found  in  it  a  human  skull,  with  two  perfect  rows  of 
upper  teeth  one  within  the  other. 

Within  an  iron  railing  at  the  east  end  of  the  north- 
aile,  there  is  an  elegant  statue  of  Queen  Anne,  in  white 
alabaster,  on  a  pedestal  four  feet  high,  holding  the 
globe  and  sceptre.  On  the  pedestal  is  this  inscription : — 

"  This  statue  was  given  by  Sir  Jacob  Banks,  and 
erected  in  1719.  He  represented  this  borough  in  par- 
liament 16  years,  and  during  this  time  was  a  benefactor 
to  it  on  all  occasions." 

On  a  black  frame  in  the  aile,  there  is  the  following 
memorial : — 

"Near  this  place  lie  the  bodies  of  five  children  of 
the  late  Rev.  Mr.  William  Moggridge,  who  was  vicar 
of  Minehead  fifty-three  years,  and  rector  of  Porlock 
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twenty-nine  years.  He  died  March  5,  1763,  in  the 
82d  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Porlock  Church." 

And  on  another : — Francis  Bastone,  merchant,  dyed 
Sept.  12,  1730,  aged  42.  Elizabeth,  his  widow,  died 
Feb.  17, 1767,  aged  77. 

On  a  flat  stone  in  the  chancel  floor : — 

"  Here  resteth  the  body  of  James  Quircke,  mariner, 
who  deceased  Feb.  20,  1613,  who  purchased  the  fee- 
farme  of  the  moytee  of  this  rectori." 

"Here  resteth  the  bodye  of  Robert  Quirck,  mariner, 
the  son  of  James  Quircke;  he  dyed  the  18th  of  March, 
1649." 

"Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Robert  Quirck,  son  of  John 
Quirck  of  Hindon,  who  departed  this  life  the  1st  of 
April,  1712,  aged  19  years." 

On  a  brass  plate  :—Here  lyeth  the  body  of  John 
Qnirck,  of  Hindon,  who  departed  this  life  Aug.  10, 
1697,  aged  44.  Also  of  John  Quirck,  his  son,  who 
departed  this  life  Dec.  13,  1730,  aged  32." 

On  another  brass  plate : — u  Here  lyeth  the  body  of 
James  Quirck,  of  this  parish,  mariner,  who  departed 
this  life  April  4th,  1711,  aged  53  years. — Here  also 
lyeth  the  body  of  Isott  his  wife,  who  departed  this  life 
Nov.  7, 1724,  aged  58." 

Before  the  rails  in  the  chancel  is  a  flat  stone,  on 
which  is  the  figure  of  a  woman,  in  brass,  with  a  brass 
moulding  about  an  inch  and  half  wide,  let  into  the 
stone,  on  which  was  an  inscription ;  part  of  the  mould* 
ing  is  lost,  and  the  inscription  which  is  in  black  letter 
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is  imperfect.  Outside  tbe  moulding  the  following  is 
cut  in  this  stone :— u  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  James 
Quircke,  of  this  town,  who  was  buried  the  16th  day  of 
Feb.  1 653.  And  here  lyeth  the  body  of  John  Quircke, 
son  of  James  Quircke,  and  Alice  bis  wife,  who  was 
buried  the  23d  day  of  March,  1 664."  And  also  " Here 
lyeth  the  body  of  Alice  Quircke,  wife  of  James  Quircke^ 
who  was  buried  the  16th  day  of  April,  1700,  aged  75 
years  and  8  months." 

In  the  nave  on  a  flat  stone: — "Here  lyeth  the  body 
of  Hannah,  the  late  wife  of  John  Hayman,  of  Youghall, 
merchant,  who  departed  this  life  ye  25  of  Dec.  1688." 
And  "  Mary  Brook  died  26  Sept.  1746,  aged  64  years." 
And  "Isott  Qoirck  died  April  3rd,  1768,  aged  90 
years."  And  "  Mary,  the  wife  of  George  Chapman, 
who  died  May  19, 1785,  aged  70  years/'  And  "Near 
this  place  lies  tbe  remains  of  George  Chapman,  who 
died  May  11,  1790,  aged  60  years." 

On  a  brass  plate  in  the  chancel -floor,  within  the  rails: 
— "  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Charles  Knowles,  vicar, 
who  died  the  17th  day  of  May,  1731,  aged  37  years  " 

And  outside  the  rails,  by  the  Bracton  monument, 
is  a  flat  stone,  on  which  is  the  following: — Here  lies 
the  body  of  Thomas  Forgers,  who  departed  this  life 
the  17th  October,  1677.  Ann  his  wife,  was  buried 
the  7th  of  June,  1707,  aged  near  90  years.  Ann  their 
daughter,  and  the  dearly-beloved  wife  of  William 
Blake,  esq.  was  buried  Nov.  26,  1 722,  aged  almost  68, 
and  under  this  stone  lietb  8  of  their  children. 
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In  the  vestry  room,  on  a  stone : — "  Here  lyeth  the 
body  of  Alice,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Henly,  of  this  town, 
gent,  who  died  the  14  of  June,  1674;  also  the  body 
of  Thomas  Henly,  the  husband,  who  died  19  March, 
1700." 

In  the  middle  of  the  church-yard,  which  is  walled-in, 
and  in  which  are  many  lime  trees,  there  is  an  ancient 
stone  cross,  nearly  entire,  with  four  rows  of  steps;  and 
among  many  other  monuments  is  a  handsome  table 
one,  railed  in,  bearing  the  following  inscription: — 
"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Major  General  George 
Dyer,  of  the  royal  marines,  who  departed  this  life  the 
13  June,  1817,  aged  58.  Highly  gifted  by  nature,  all 
the  faculties  of  his  ardent  mind  were  exercised  in  virtue. 
Pions  as  a  Christian ;  as  a  soldier  and  subject  most 
zealous  and  loyal ;  with  a  heart  full  of  kind  affections. 
Religion  was  his  guide  through  life,  and  charmed  him 
by  her  promises  in  death.  This  simple  tribute  of 
affection  is  erected  by  his  affectionate  widow." 


The  register  begins  in  1548;  it  records  the  following 
events : — 

In  1550  the  plague  was  here ;  no  one  was  buried 
from  April  till  October,  in  which  month  fifty  persons 
were  interred,  and  twenty-one  more  in  the  following 
month. 

In  1607,  it  says  in  this  year  was  the  great  frost. 

In  1645,  the  plague  was  here  again,  and  about  five 
times  the  average  number  of  burials  took  place.    It 
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was  here  agftin  in  1654,  and  then  about  the  same 
number  of  deaths  occurred. 

Mrs.  Aletheia  Brough,  a  stranger,  dying  on  her  pas- 
sage from  Ireland,  in  a  ship  belonging  to  Bristol; 
James  Frogo,  master,  was  buried  July  1,  1670. 

John  Evans,  a  soldier  and  very  old  man,  brought  to 
this  town  by  pass  from  tithing  to  tithing,  dying  in  the 
stock-house,  was  buried  Nov.  8th,  1681. 

Catharine  Ratcliff,  a  poor  Welchwoman,  drowned  at 
the  quay,  was  buried  in  1682.  And  G.  Osborne,  a 
gentleman  and  stranger,  bound  to  Ireland,  was  buried 
the  same  year. 

John  Sheppard,  a  poor  man,  dying  in  the  stock- 
house,  was  buried  in  Oct.  1684. 

On  Feb.  22nd,  thirty-five  men,  women,  and  children 
were  buried  in  one  grave,  and  the  next  day  seven  men 
and  women  and  one  child  in  another ;  they  had  been 
wrecked  in  a  ship  on  the  coast. 

On  the  13  July,  1758,  died  Christopher  Jones,  who 
was  born  without  arms,  in  all  other  respects  perfect. 


The  following  entries  are  copied  from  a  church 
book  now  in  private  hands : — 
1645.  Given  the  ringers  in  beer  at  severall 
times  when  the  prince  and  other 

great  men  came  to  the  town 00  14  00 

Paid  the  prince's  footman  which  he  claymed 

as  due  to  him  to  his  fee. 0005  06 
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Paid  the  ringers  when  Bristol  was  taken 

and  delivered  up  by  Prince  Rupert..     00  03  00 

Paid  the  day  of  thanksgiving .  • .. .      00  02  06 

1646.  Paid  for  cut  of  the  printed  copy  of 

the  covenant  to  write  it  out  by. . . .      00  01  00 

1648.  For  ringinge  the  bells  on  surrender 

of  Colchester  to  the  parliament. ...     00  04  00 

1649.  Paid  ringers  for  ringing  for  joy  of 
the  overthrow  against  Dublin,  by 

Jones  or  marquis  of  Ormond    ....      00  04  00 
Paid  the  ringers  the  5  of  November,  1650     00  04  00 

1650.  Paid  towards  Capt.  Bryant  and  En- 
si  gue  Bowers  charges  in  their  journey 
to  Somerton,  about  settlinge  the  rate 

for  this  hundred     ...     00  15  00 

June  1st,  1651.  Paid  for  ringinge  at  the 
takinge  of  Scilly  by  Mr.  George 
Ann  from  Sir  Wm.  Greenvil    ....     00  06  00 

1656.  Paid  the  ringers  for  ringing  5th  Nov. 

and  for  overthrow  of  the  Spaniards.  00  12  00 
Paid  Thos.  Furgers  for  a  dinner  for  14 
ministers  that  settled  a  lecture  in 
this  towne,  and  sev1  others  of  the 
towne,  and  parishioners,  and  for  a 
supr  for  some  of  the  ministers  that 
dwelt  far  off .02  12  04 

1657.  Sept.  8.  Gave  a  poor  man  in  dis- 
tress having  my  Lord  Protector's 

hand  to  his  passe  to  goe  for  Ireland .      0     2    0 
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1658.   For  protestants    abroad,    sent   to 

Sheriff 

Paid  for  ringing  on  Wednesdays  at    ... .        0  04     0 
1646.  Given  the  ringers  when  Dnnster 

Castle  was  yielded  np    0  04     8 

1645.  Lost  of  the  chnrch  stocke  beinge 
plundered  when  Lord  Goringe  was 

hecre I     0    6 

1660.  Charges  for  replacing  king's  arms 
1 64 1 .  More  that  was  given  by  the  } 

souldiers f  0  17     6 

More  given  by  Mr.  Jephson  C 

and  Hoopers       J  I     1     4 


In  1776,  the  money  expended  in  the  parish  of  Mine- 
head  on  account  of  the  poor,  was  £246  3$.  2d. ;  in 
1783,  £396;  and  in  1785,  £282  19*.  U.  In  1776, 
there /was  a  work-house  here,  which  would  accommo- 
date sixty  persons. 

In  1803,  the  money  raised  by  the  parish  rates  was 
£674  5*.  6d.  at  7*.  in  the  pound. 

In  1814,  the  estimated  annual  value  of  the  real  pro- 
perty in  this  parish,  including. part  of  the  hamlet  of 
Yearnor,  as  assessed  to  the  property  tax,  was  £4413, 
namely,  in  Minehead,  £4042,  and  in  part  of  Yearnor, 
£37 T.  In  1818,  the  county  rate  for  Minehead  was 
£4  4*.  2£rf. ;  and  for  part  of  Yearnor,  7*.  8frf. 

In  the  parochial  returns  relating  to  the  education  of 
the  poor,  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1818,  the 

QlQl 
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Rev.  John  Southcombe,  the  minister,  states  that  there 
is  no  endowed  school  in  this  parish,  but  that  there  is  a 
free  school  supported  by  J.  F.  Luttrell,  esq.  containing 
twenty  children ;  and  a  Sunday  School  supported  by 
private  subscription,  in  which  fifty  are  instructed ;  be- 
sides several  day  schools,  attended  by  about  one  hun- 
dred children.  The  poorer  classes  are  totally  unable 
of  themselves  to  educate  their  children,  but  are  desirous 
of  having  them  instructed. 

In  1815,  there  were  eighty-nine  poor  here. 


POPULATION. 


From  two  surveys,  made  in  the  years  1705  and  1783, 
of  the  number  of  houses  and  inhabitants  within  this 
town,  it  appears  that  a  great  declension  had  taken  place 
in  the  space  of  about  eighty  years. 


1705. 

1783. 

Homes.            Inhabitant*. 

Howet.           Iihili>1». 

Higher  Town. . 

124  ....    638 

98  ....    382 

Lower  Town  . . 

130  ... .   710 

141  ....    520 

Quay  Town    . . 

64  ... .   452 

45  ....    226 

|318  ....1800  284  ....1128 

Decrease  of  houses  34,  and  of  inhabitants  672.    In 

1783,  many  of  the  houses  were  uninhabited  and  falling 

rapidly  to  ruin. 

In  1801,  the  resident  inhabitants  amounted  to  1 168. 
In  the  Population  Abstract  of  1821,  the  return  for 

Minehead  Btands  thus : — 
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Houses  inhabited 258 

Uninhabited 6 

Building 1 

Families   280 

Of  whom  were  employed 

In  agriculture .. . . .  106 

In  trade    76 

All  others 98 

Persons  1239 ; — viz. 

Males   576 

Females      .." 663 

The  comparative  population  of  Minehead  in  1705, 
1783,  1801,  and  1821,  will  therefore  stand  thus  :— 
1705.  1783.  1801.  1821. 

Persons  ....   1800 1128 1168 1239 

So  that  although  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  be 
less  by  twenty-six  in  1821  than  they  were  in  1783, 
and  by  sixty  than  they  were  in  1705,  yet  the  popula- 
tion in  1821  was  greater  by  one  hundred  and  eleven 
than  it  was  in  1783. 


CORPORATION  AND  PARLIAMENTARY  REPRESENTATION. 

The  town  was  endowed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the 
first  year  of  her  reign,  and  endowed  with  great  privi- 
leges. It  was  formerly  governed  by  a  portreeve,  but 
now  by  two  constables,  chosen  annually  at  the  court- 
leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

This  borough  has  sent  members  to  parliament  since 
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the  first  year  of  Elizabeth.  By  a  resolution  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  Feb-  24tb,  1717,  the 
right  of  election  was  declared  to  be  in  the  parishioners 
of  Minehead  and  Dunster,  being  house-keepers  in  the 
borough  of  Minehead,  and  not  receiving  alms.  And 
by  another  resolution  of  a  committee  on  the  13th  of 
June,  in  the  same  year,  the  precept  is  to  be  directed  to 
the  two  constables  of  Minehead,  and  they  are  to  make 
the  return. 

In  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Jan.  22, 
1562,  it  is  said, " that  burgesses  being  returned  of  divers 
boroughs  not  lately  returned  in  the  chancery,  namely, 
the  boroughs  of  Tregony,  St.  Germane,  St.  Mawes  in 
Cornwall,  and  Minehead  in  Somersetshire,  Mr.  Speaker 
declared  to  the  House  that  the  lord  steward  agreed 
they  should  resort  to  the  House,  and  with  convenient 
speed  shew  letters  patent  why  they  be  returned  to  this 
parliament." 

On  the  3rd  of  March,  1620,  Sir  George  Moore  re- 
ported to  the  House  that  the  borough  of  Minehead  was 
incorporated  in  the  first  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  in  the 
fifth  of  the  same  reign  its  right  of  sending  burgesses  to 
parliament  was  questioned  amongst  others ;  that  the 
members  for  this  borough  served  all  the  queen  s  reign, 
and  also  in  the  first  of  James  I.  but  in  the  second  year 
of  that  reign,  their  franchises  were  seized  by  that  king, 
and  the  corporation  was  dissolved ;  that  in  the  twelfth 
of  that  reign,  no  return  was  made  for  this  borough; 
and  therefore  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  counsel  that 
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except  they  could  find  precedents  before  the  fifth  of 
Elizabeth,  their  election  and  return  were  void.  They 
had  therefore  a  day  given  them;  and  now  further  time 
was  required,  upon  which  the  committee  was  doubtful. 

Sir  Robert  Floyd  desired  that  he  might  be  heard 
by  his  couusel. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  it  was  alleged  by  counsel 
that  this  borough  did  not  challenge  its  rights  by  charter 
but  by  prescription,  clearly  used  from  the  fifth  of 
Elizabeth. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1621,  a  new  writ  was  ordered 
for  this  borough,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pym,  in  the 
room  of  Sir  Robert  Floyd. 


MEMBERS   OF   PARLIAMENT   ft)K   THE   BOROUGH    OF 
MINEHEAD. 


1  Elizabeth.  Thomas  Fitzwilliam,  esq. — John  Fowler,  esq. 

5  Elizabeth.  Thomas  Luttrell,  esq.— Thomas  Fitzwilliam,  esq. 

13  Elizabeth.  John  Coles,  esq.— Thomas  Malet,  esq. 

14  Elizabeth.  Dominicus  Chester.— Richard  Cabell. 

27  Elizabeth.  Edward  Rogers,  esq.— George  Luttrell,  esq. 

28  Elizabeth.  John  Luttrell.— Robert  Crosse,  gent. 

31  Elizabeth.  John  Luttrell.— Benedict  Barnham,  gent. 

35  Elizabeth.  Richard  Stanbury.— James  Quirnly,  merchant. 

39  Elizabeth.  William  Bampfyld,  esq.— Conrad  Powle. 

43  Elizabeth.  Francis  James,  LL.  D.— Lewis  Lashbrooke,  esq. 

1  James  I.  Ambrose  Purvil,  gent— Sir  M.  Berkeley,  knt. 

12  James  I.  No  return  for  this  borough. 

18  James  J.  Sir  Robert  Floyd.— Francis  Perce,  gent. 
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16  Charles  /.       Sir  Francis  Popham,  knt.— Alex.  Luttrell,  gent.} 
were  both  deceased  in  1644,  writ  issued  Oct. 
25,  1645. 
Edward  Popham,  esq. — Walter  Strickland,  esq. 
12 Chas.II.1660  Francis  Luttrell.— Charles  Prymme. 
13  Charles  II.     Sir  Hugh  Wyndham.— Francis  Luttrell. 
30  Charles  II.     Sir  John  Mallet.— Francis  Luttrell. 
32  Charles  II.     Thomas  Palmer. — Francis  Luttrell. 
Nathaniel  Palmer. — Francis  Luttrell. 
2Willm-$MaryJchn  Sandford.— Alexander  Luttrell. 
7  William  III.  John  Stamford.— Henry  Luttrell. 
10  William  III.  Jacob  Banks.— Henry  Luttrell. 

12  William  III.  Alexander  Luttrell.— Sir  Jacob  Banks. 

13  William  III.  Jacob  Banks.— John  Luttrell. 

1  Anne.  Alexander  Luttrell. — Sir  Jacob  Banks. 

4  Anne.  Alexander  Luttrell. — Sir  Jacob  Banks. 

6  Anne.  Alexander  Luttrell. — Sir  Jacob  Banks. 

7  Anne.  Sir  John  Trevelyan. — Sir  Jacob  Banks. 
9  Anne.  Sir  John  Trevelyan. — Sir  Jacob  Banks. 

12  Anne.  Sir  John  Trevelyan. — Sir  Jacob  Banks. 

1  George  I.       Sir  John  Trevelyan. — Hon.  Robert  Mansel. 
9  George  I.       Robert  Mansel,  died  5  a  new  writ  ordered  May  13, 
1723. 
Thomas  Hall,  clerk  of  the  Green  Cloth  to  the  Prince. 
— Francis  Whitworth. 
1  George  II.      Francis  Whitworth. — Alexander  Luttrell. 

8  George  II.      Francis  Whitworth. — Alexander  Luttrell,  died;  new 

writ,  15th  June,  1737. 
Sir  W.  Codrington,  died  j  new  writ,  Feb.  1,  1739. 
— Thomas  Carew 
15  George  II.      Francis  Whitworth,  died;  new  writ,  March  12, 1742. 

Francis  Carew. — John  Periam. 
21  George  II.     Chas.  Whitworth.— P.  Wyndham  O'Brien. 
27  George  II.     Chas.  Whitworth.— Daniel  Boone,  a  Clerk  of  the 
Household  to  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales. 
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2  George  III.   Percy,  earl  of  Thoraond,  in  Ireland,  made  Co&rer 
of  the  Household ;  new  writ,  re-elected  1 76 1. — 
Henry  Sheftner. 
8  George  III.    Henry  Luttrell. — Sir  Chas.  Whitworth. 

15  George  III.  Henry  F.  Luttrell,  Chiltern  Hundred  $  new  writ, 
1774. — Thomas  Pownalhr-John  F.  Luttrell. 

21  George  III.  Francis  F.  Luttrell,  Chiltern  Hundreds.  —  Henry 
Beanfoy. — John  F.  LuttrelL 

24  George  III.  Henry  Beanfoy,  made  his  election  for  Yearnor,  Nor- 
folk 5  new  writ,  1  UhJune,  1784.— Hon.  Chas. 
Phipps,  died  j  new  writ,  Oct.,  1786.— Robert 
Wood,  a  capt.  of  dragoons. — John  F.  Luttrell. 

31  George  III.   John  F.  LuttrelL— Viscount  Parker. 

36  George  III.    John  F.  LuttrelL — John  Langston. 

43  George  III.    John  F.  Luttrell.-John  Patteson. 


CHARITIES. 


In  the  Fifteenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on 
Charities,  there  is  the  following  account  of  those  be- 
longing to  Minehead. 


THE    COW    CHARITY. 


By  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  Charles  II.  intituled,  an  act  against  importing  cattle 
from  Ireland  and  other  parts  beyond  the  seas,  it  was 
enacted,  that  the  importation  of  cattle,  from  the  second 
day  of  February,  1660,  should  be  a  common  and  public 
nuisance;  and  that  if  any  great  cattle  should,  from  and 
after  the  day  above-mentioned,  be  imported  or  brought 
from  beyond  sea,  into  the  kingdom  of  England,  it 
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should  be  lawful  for  any  constable,  tithingman,  head- 
borough,  churchwardens,  or  overseers  of  the  poor,  or 
any  of  them,  within  their  respective  liberties  or  parishes, 
to  seize  the  same,  and  that  the  same  should  be  forfeited, 
one  half  to  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  where  the 
same  should  be  seized,  and  the  other  half  to  the  use  of 
the  persons  seizing  the  same ;  and  by  another  act  of 
the  twentieth  of  Charles  II.  it  was  enacted,  that  not 
only  the  constables  and  officers  before-mentioned,  but 
any  other  inhabitant  of  the  liberties  and  parishes  where 
such  importation  of  foreign  cattle  should  be  made, 
should  be  empowered  to  seize  and  deliver  the  same 
over  to  the  constables,  churchwardens,  and  overseers 
of  the  same  parish,  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  the 
said  acts ;  and  that  every  vessel  importing  the  same 
should  be  liable  to  the  like  seizure ;  and  that  the  mo- 
nies arising  from  the  sale  thereof  should  be  applied  as 
aforesaid. 

After  the  passing  of  the  said  acts,  and  about  the  year 
1669,  it  appears,  that  a  number  of  great  cattle  were 
unlawfully  imported  from  Ireland  into  the  port  of 
Minehead,  and  that  the  same,  together  with  the  vessel 
importing  them,  were  seized  and  sold,  pursuant  to  the 
powers  in  the  said  two  acts  of  parliament  contained ; 
and  that  a  moiety  of  the  sum  produced  from  the  sale 
thereof  was,  by  the  direction  of  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers  of  the  said  parish  of  Minehead,  invested  in 
the  purchase  of  a  freehold  estate  in  the  parish  of  Ottery 
St.  Mary,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  which  was  conveyed 
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to  certain  persons,  as  trustees  for  the  said  parish  of 
Minehead,  and  that  a  book  was  kept  in  the  said  parish, 
called  the  cow  money  book,  in  which  entries  were,  made 
of  the  rents  and  profits  received  from  the  said  charity 
estate,  and  of  the  distribution  thereof,  from  time  to  time 
for  charitable  purposes,  under  the  disposition  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  trustees  of  the  said  estate. 

It  also  appears,  that  the  whole  of  the  rents  and  profits 
of  the  charity  estate,  were  not  applied  to  the  use  of  the 
poor  of  the  said  parish,  but  that  some  part  of  such  rents 
and  profits  were,  from  time  to  time,  laid  out  and  in- 
vested by  the  trustees  in  the  purchase  of  stock  in  the 
public  funds. 

There  having  been  some  irregularity  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  trustees,  and  in  the  disposition  of  the  charity 
funds,  a  petition  was,  in  or  about  the  year  1820,  pre- 
sented to  the  lord  chancellor,  by  the  churchwardens 
and  overseers  of  the  said  parish ;  and  by  an  order  of 
the  said  court,  it  was  referred  to  one  of  the  masters  of 
the  court,  to  inquire  and  certify  of  what  the  charity 
properly  consisted,  and  in  whom  the  same  was  then 
vested,  and  who  was  in  possession  of  the  said  charity 
estate ;  and  it  was  ordered,  that  the  said  master  should 
appoint  one  or  more  proper  person  or  persons  to  be  a 
trustee  or  trustees  of  the  same;  and  that  the  said 
master  should  approve  of  a  proper  scheme  for  the  re- 
gular administration  of  the  said  charity. 

The  said  master,  by  his  report,  dated  the  3rd  of 
August,  1821,  certified  that  the  charity  property  con- 
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sisted  of  a  farm-house,  with  outbuildings,  and  about 
twenty  acres  of  land,  situate  in  the  parish  of  Ottery  St. 
Mary,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  which  had  been  let  to 
a  tenant  at  the  clear  annual  rent  of  £40,  for  a  term  of 
seven  years,  which  expired  at  Michaelmas,  1816,  up  to 
which  time  the  rent  had  been  settled;  and  the  said 
master  further  certified,  that  since  that  time  the  rent 
of  the  premises  had  not  been  fixed,  but  that  the  same 
tenant  had  continued  to  occupy  the  said  farm,  under 
an  expectation  that  the  said  rent  would  be  reduced ; 
and  that  the  fall  yearly  value  of  the  said  estate  was 
then  about  £30 ;  and  the  said  master  further  certified, 
that  a  further  part  of  the  said  charity  property  con- 
sisted of  the  sum  of  £700,  three  per  cent,  consolidated 
bank  annuities,  standing  in  the  name  of  William 
Warren,  one  of  the  trustees,  which  had  arisen  from  the 
accumulation  of  the  rents  of  the  said  estate,  which  had 
been  misapplied ;  and  also  of  a  balance  of  £390  15*. 
or  thereabouts,  in  the  hands  of  John  Fownes  Luttrell, 
esq.  accumulated  subsequently  to  the  said  investment 
of  the  said  £700  three  per  cents. ;  and  the  said  master 
further  certified,  that  it  had  been  proposed  before  him, 
on  behalf  of  the  said  petitioners,  the  churchwardens 
and  overseers  of  the  said  parish,  that  the  said  freehold 
estate  and  the  £700  three  per  cent,  bank  annuities,  and 
also  the  said  money  before-mentioned  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  said  John  Fownes  Luttrell;  being  the 
whole  of  the  said  charity  property,  should  be  vested  in 
certain  trustees  therein  named,  upon  trust,  to  apply  the 
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rents  and  dividends  arising  therefrom  in  the  manner 
following :  namely,first,  to  apply  annually  for  the  benefit 
of  fifteen  poor  men,  being  parishioners  of  Minehead, 
and  living  within  the  same  parish,  and  not  receiving 
parochial  relief,  a  sufficient  sum  to  purchase  for  such 
fifteen  poor  men  cloth  sufficient  for  a  coat  each  ;  se- 
condly, to  apply  annually  to  fifteen  poor  married  or 
widow  women,  being  parishioners,  and  residents  as 
aforesaid,  not  receiving  parochial  relief,  a  sufficient  sum 
to  purchase  a  cloak  for  each;  thirdly,  to  apply  annually 
to  ten  poor  people,  being  parishioners,  and  residents  as 
aforesaid,  and  not  receiving  parochial  relief,  a  sufficient 
sum  to  purchase  a  pair  of  blankets  for  each ;  fourthly, 
to  apply  the  residue  of  such  rents  and  dividends,  from 
and  after  the  applications  aforesaid,  annually,  unto  and 
among  such  of  the  parishioners  as  aforesaid,  as  the  said 
trustees  should  select  or  think  proper,  not  receiving 
parochial  relief,  in  the  following  proportions:  the  sum 
of  two  shillings  to  each  married  or  widowed  person, 
and  to  each  child  of  such  married  or  widowed  person, 
under  the  age  of  nine  years,  one  shilling ;  and  to  all 
unmarried  women,  being  parishioners,  maintaining 
themselves  independently  of  their  parents,  and  not  re- 
ceiving parochial  relief,  one  shilling  each ;  fifthly,  that 
the  application  of  the  funds  should  be  made  in  the 
order  before  set  down ;  and  that  such  of  the  poor  per- 
sons as  should  have  received  the  benefit  of  the  said 
charity,  in  coats,  cloaks,  or  blankets,  should  not  be  en- 
titled to  any  money  arising  from  the  residue  of  the  said 
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funds  in  the  year  in  which  they  should  so  receive  such 
coat,  cloak,  or  blankets,  respectively ;  nor  in  the  year 
immediately  following  thereon ;  nor  should  be  again 
entitled  to  receive  either  coat,  cloak,  or  blankets,  until 
the  whole  of  such  other  poor  persons  had  been  aided  in 
like  manner  by  the  funds  of  the  said  charity;  sixthly, 
that  in  case  there  should  be  any  remaining  monies  after 
the  aforesaid  applications  and  distribution,  the  same 
should  be  applied  for  the  general  purposes  and  benefit 
of  the  said  charity,  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
said  trustees;  and  seventhly,  that  upon  the  death  of 
any  one  of  the  trustees  therein  named,  the  surviving 
trustees  should,  within  the  space  of  three  months  next 
afterwards,  appoint  a  meeting  to  elect  a  proper  person 
being  either  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Minehead  for  the 
time  being,  or  vicar  of  the  same  place,  or  a  parishioner 
of  the  said  parish,  to  be  a  new  trustee  in  the  room  of 
such  deceased  trustee ;  and  that  the  said  trust  estate 
and  property  should  be  transferred  unto  such  surviving 
trustees,  and  such  new  trustee  upon  the  trusts  afore- 
said ;  and  the  said  master  further  certifieth,  that  he  ap- 
pointed John  Fownes  Luttrell,  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Fownes  Luttrell,  Richard  Searle,   William  Warren, 
James  Newcombe,  Francis  Merrick,  and  Samuel  Berry, 
to  be  trustees  of  the  said  charity  property ;  and  that  he 
approved  of  the  said  proposal  for  the  regulation  of  the 
said  charity. 

By  an  order  bearing  date  the  15th  day  of  August, 
1821 ,  the  said  report  was  confirmed ;  and  it  was  ordered 
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that  the  said  charity  estate,  situate  in  the  said  parish  of 
Ottery  St.  Mary,  should  he  conveyed,  and  that  the 
£700  stock  should  be  transferred  to  the  trustees  ap- 
pointed by  the  said  master ;  and  further,  that  the  said 
John  Fownes  Luttrell  should  pay  to  the  said  trustees 
the  sum  of  £390  15$.,  the  balance  admitted  to  be  in 
his  hands,  after  the  payment  thereout  of  the  costs  of 
all  parties  in  the  said  matters,  to  be  applied  by  the  said 
trustees  according  to  the  proposal  approved  of  by  the 
said  master. 

In  pursuance  of  which  order,  by  an  indenture,  made 
the  24th  day  of  January,  1822,  between  John  Fownes 
Luttrell  of  Dunster  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Somerset, 
of  the  first  part;  William  Warren,  of  Minehead,  of  the 
second  part ;  the  said  John  Fownes  Luttrell,  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Fownes  Luttrell,  Richard  Searle,  William 
Warren,  James  Newcombe,  Francis  Merrick,  and 
Samuel  Berry,  of  the  third  part ;  and  Francis  Bastone, 
of  Minehead,  of  the  fourth  part ;  reciting  the  said 
several  matters  as  above  set  forth ;  it  is  witnessed,  that 
for  the  nominal  consideration  therein  mentioned  to  be 
paid  by  the  said  Francis  Bastone  to  the  said  John 
Fownes  Luttrell,  he,  the  said  John  Fownes  Luttrell, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  said  Alexander  Fownes 
Luttrell,  and  the  said  other  parties  of  the  third  part, 
did  thereby  release  and  convey  unto  the  said  Francis 
Bastone  the  said  trust  hereditaments;  to  hold  the  same 
to  the  use  of  the  said  John  Fownes  Luttrell,  Alexander 
Fownes  Luttrell,  Richard  Searle,  William  Warren, 
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James  Newcombe,  Francis  Merrick,  and  Samuel  Berry, 
their  lands  and  assigns,  for  ever,  npon  trust  for  the  said 
charity,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  said  master's  report,  and  the  said  order  confirming 
the  same ;  and  reciting  that  the  said  William  Warren, 
in  obedience  to  the  said  order,  had  transferred  the  said 
sum  of  £700,  three  per  cent,  bank  annuities,  into  the 
names  of  himself  and  the  said  other  trustees ; — the  same 
trustees  did  thereby  declare  themselves  to  stand  pos- 
sessed thereof,  upon  trust  for  the  said  charity,  according 
to  the  said  master's  report,  and  the  said  order  of  con- 
firmation. 

The  balance  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Luttrell  was  after- 
ward paid,  and  together  with  the  sum  of  £73  10$., 
arising  from  subsequent  dividends  unapplied,  invested 
in  the  purchase  of  three  per  cent,  consolidated  bank 
annuities,  whereby  the  funds  belonging  to  the  charity 
were  raised  to  £1,151  8s.  three  per  cent  consols,  and 
which  was  afterward  increased  by  a  subsequent  invest- 
ment of  unapplied  dividends,  to  the  sum  of  £  1 1 97  5*.  1<L 
which  is  the  present  amount  of  the  funds  or  stock  be- 
longing to  the  said  charity. 

The  account  produced  by  the  treasurer  of  this  charity 
for  the  year  1824,  and  audited  and  signed  by  six  of  the 
trustees,  exhibits  a  balance  of  <£26  7s.  8d.  in  favour  of 
the  charity. 

The  directions  contained  in  the  report  and  order 
above  set  forth,  appear  to  have  been  strictly  pursued. 

The  trustees  meet  to  consider  of  the  proper  persons 
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to  be  relieved  under  this  charity,  about  three  weeks 
before  the  time  of  distribution,  and  the  .names  of  the 
objects  thus  ascertained  are  set  down  upon  a  list,  and 
the  funds  are  distributed  accordingly. 


THE   ALMSHOUSE. 

By  an  indenture  dated  1st  of  August,  twelfth  of 
Charles  I.  and  made  between  Thomas  Luttrell,  of  Dun- 
ster  Castle,  esquire,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Minehead,  of 
the  one  part;  and  Richard  Quirke  the  younger,  of 
Minehead,  mariner,  one  of  the  freeholders  of  the  said 
manor,  of  the  other  part  ;76  it  is  witnessed,  that  the  said 
Thomas  Luttrell,  in  consideration  of  £13,  demised  and 
granted  unto  the  said  Robert  Quirke,  his  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  one  plot  or  piece  of  waste 
land,  parcel  of  the  said  manor,  containing  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  feet  in  length  or  thereabouts,  and  sixteen 
feet  in  breadth  or  thereabouts,  near  the  cross,  in  the 
Old  Market  Place,  in  Minehead,  as  it  was  then  bounded 
out,  upon  which  said  waste  land  the  said  Robert  Quirke 
had  erected  an  almshouse,  having  eleven  several  rooms 
or  dwellings  therein,  for  and  towards  the  relief,  suc- 
cour, and  comfort  of  such  distressed,  impotent,  poor 
persons  of  the  said  parish  of  Minehead,  as  he  the  said 

7*  Among  the  Luttrell  papers  at  Dunster  Castle  is  the  following  :— 
"  1629.    Francis  Luttrell— Grant  to  Robert  Quirke  of  a  piece  of  waste 
ground  in  Minehead  for  500  years,  to  build  an  alms-house  on.    Twenty  shil- 
lings fine.    Twelve  pence  rent"— Pbynm»'s  Index. 
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Robert  Quirke  the  younger,  his  heirs,  executors,  ad- 
ministrators, or  assigns,  should  from  time  to  time 
thereafter,  during  the  continuance  of  the  term  therein 
after-mentioned,  think  fit  in  their  discretions,  to  be 
placed  and  settled  in  the  said  almshouse,  and  therein, 
at  his  and  their  good-will  and  pleasure,  to  make  their 
habitation  and  abode ;  and  also  all  that  piece  or  plot 
of  waste  land,  parcel  likewise  of  the  said  manor,  con- 
taining threescore  feet  in  length,  and  forty  feet  in 
breadth,  and  situate  within  the  said  parish  of  Minehead, 
upon  the  beach  of  Chezell,  adjoining  unto  the  western 
side  of  the  harbour  or  key  there,  whereon,  or  upon 
part  whereof,  the  said  Robert  Quirke  the  younger  bad 
already,  at  his  own  costs,  erected  a  cellar  or  store-house, 
the  profit  whereof  he  intended  should  be,  after  his 
death,  wholly  employed  and  bestowed  towards  the 
raising  of  a  stock  for  the  maintenance  of  the  said  alms- 
house ;  to  hold  to  the  said  Robert  Quirke,  his  execu- 
tors, administrators,  or  assigns,  from  the  date  of  the 
said  indenture,  for  the  term  of  one  thousand  years,  for 
a  rent  of  two  shillings,  to  be  paid  as  therein-mentioned ; 
and  it  was  therein  expressed,  to  be  the  true  intent  and 
plain  meaning  of  both  the  parties,  that  if  the  said  rent 
should  be  behind  for  the  space  therein-mentioned,  or 
that  the  said  Robert  Quirke,  his  heirs,  executors,  ad- 
ministrators, or  assigns,  should  at  any  time  thereafter 
convert  or  employ  the  said  demised  premises,  or  any 
part  thereof,  for  any  other  use  than  to  the  relief  and 
succour  of  the  impotent  poor  and  needy  persons  of  the 
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said  parish  of  Minehead,  and  maintenance  of  the  said 
almshouses  aforesaid,  that  then  it  shonld  be  lawful  for 
the  said  Thomas  Luttrell,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  to  re- 
enter upon  and  become  possessed  of  the  said  demised 
premises. 

The  said  Robert  Quirke,  by  his  will,  dated  4th 
July,  1648,  amongst  other  things,  gave  and  devised  as 
follows : — 

"  And  whereas  it  has  pleased  God  that  I  have  built 
an  almshouse  in  the  town  of  Minehead  aforesaid,  con- 
taining several  dwelling-houses,  I  do  give  the  said 
houses  unto  the  poor  of  the  town  of  Minehead  afore- 
said, for  ever ;  but  the  ordering  of  the  said  houses,  I 
leave  to  my  son,  Robert  Quirke,  and  to  the  name  of 
the  Quirkes  for  ever,  and  for  the  want  of  the  names 
of  the  Quirkes,  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the 
parish  of  Minehead  for  ever. 

"  Item,  I  give  unto  my  said  almshouses  £200,  to  be 
bestowed  in  lands  for  the  better  relief  and  reparation 
of  them. 

"  Item,  I  do  give  unto  my  said  almshouses,  my  two 
inner  cellars  at  the  key  of  Minehead  aforesaid,  to  be 
let  out  for  rent  to  him  that  will  give  the  most  money 
for  them ;  and  the  cellars  and  the  almshouse  being  re- 
paired, my  will  is,  that  the  money  which  remaineth 
shall  be  equally  divided  among  the  poor  people  dwel- 
ling in  the  almshouse  twice  a  year." 

The  family  of  the  testator  of  the  name  of  Quirke 
has  been  long  extinct,  so  that  the  management  and 

R   R 
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disposition  of  the  almshouse,  which  is  still  standing, 
has  devolved  upon  the  overseers  of  the  parish  of 
Minehead,  who  use  the  same  as  a  common  parish  poor- 
house. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  £200  bequeathed 
by  the  said  will  for  the  support  of  the  almshouses,  was 
ever  laid  out  in  land.  The  two  inner  cellars  at  the 
key,  mentioned  in  the  will,  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Needs,  the  widow  of  George  Needs,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  had  no  claim  whatever  to  them,  but  as 
the  representative  of  her  husband,  who  wrongfully  held 
them  in  his  occupation;  but  she  has  now  consented  to 
give  them  up  to  the  parish. 


COLONEL   LUTTRELL  9   CHARITY. 

Upon  a  table  in  the  parish  church  it  is  recorded,  that 
"  the  Hon.  Colonel  Alexander  Luttrell,  who  died  22d 
September,  1711,  gave  to  the  poor  of  Minehead  £50, 
to  be  put  out  at  interest,  for  their  use ;"  which  agrees  in 
substance  with  the  will  of  the  said  Alexander  Luttrell. 

From  various  memoranda  in  the  churchwardens' 
books,  it  appears  that  this  sum  was  received  by  the 
then  churchwardens,  and  lent  out  on  private  securities 
for  a  series  of  years,  until,  according  to  another  me- 
morandum in  the  same  book,  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Luttrell,  then  of  Dunster  Castle,  on  the 
29th  of  September,  1729,  who  gave  a  bond  for  the 
same.    There  is  no  such  bond  now  in  the  parish  chest, 
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and  there  is  no  entry  since  the  above  in  the  church- 
wardens* book,  of  any  payment  on  account  of  that  £50. 
In  the  year  1744,  an  account  was  taken  in  the  master's 
office,  under  a  decretal  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
of  the  debts  of  Alexander  Luttrell,  esq.  a  descendant  of 
the  above-named  Colonel  Luttrell ;  but  the  schedule 
given  in  upon  that  occasion  by  the  executors,  contains 
no  mention  of  any  debt  due  from  the  estate  of  the  said 
Alexander  Luttrell,  to  the  parish  of  Minehead.  At 
this  distance  of  time,  therefore,  it  seems  that  this  sum 
of  £50  is  now  irrecoverable. 


JOAN    MOGGRIDGES    CHARITY. 

Upon  the  benefaction  table  in  the  church,  the  fol- 
lowing charities  are  inscribed: — "Mrs.  Joan  Moggridge, 
late  wife  of  Mr.  William  Moggridge,  vicar  of  Minehead, 
who  died  September  9th,  1727,  gave  to  eight  poor 
widows  of  Minehead,  not  receiving  alms,  the  yearly 
interest  of  £20  for  ever." 

Of  this  charity  there  can  be  found  no  trace  or  vestige 
whatever,  except  the  above  inscription.  It  never  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  operation,  and  is  considered  as 
lost. 


GEORGE   SULLIVAN  S   CHARITY. 

"  Mr.  George  Sullivan,  of  Minehead,  maltster,  who 
died  Nov.  3d,  1755,  gave  unto  the  poor  £100,  the 
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interest  thereof  to  be  paid  unto  Joan  Oxine  and  Sarah 
Leigh,  widows,  during  their  lives ;  and  after  their 
deaths,  unto  sixteen  aged,  weak  people  of  this  parish, 
not  receiving  alms,  on  the  first  of  January  in  every 
year  for  ever. 

"  N.  B.    The  above  £100  is  put  into  the  four  per 
cent,  annuities  for  1760." 

In  the  vestry  book  belonging  to  this  parish,  there  is 
the  following  memorandum,  dated  27th  December, 
1761  : — "  Whereas  George  Sullivan,  of  Minehead, 
lately  deceased,  by  his  last  will,  dated  on  or  about  the 
10th  day  of  July,  1752,  gave  unto  the  poor  of  the  parish 
of  Minehead  aforesaid,  the  sum  of  £100  to  be  put  out 
at  interest,  and  the  interest  thereof,  not  to  exceed  £4 
per  year,  to  be  yearly  paid  to  16  aged,  weak  people, 
for  ever,  having  no  relief  of  the  said  parish  of  Mine* 
head ;  and  then  declared  his  will  to  be,  that  two  per- 
sons therein-named  should  receive,  during  their  lives, 
the  interest ;  and  that  on  the  death  of  both  or  either 
of  them,  the  whole  of  the  share  of  either  of  them  dying 
first,  should  go  to  and  be  paid  amongst  the  said  sixteen 
persons  above  described,  on  the  first  day  of  January 
next  happening  after  the  death  of  them,  or  either  of 
them  ;  and  further  declared  bis  will  to  be,  that  his 
executors,  and  their  heirs,  and  the  survivor  of  them* 
and  his  heirs  and  assigns,  should  have  the  disposal  of 
the  aforesaid  interest,  as  before  directed;  and  then 
made  Andrew  Blake  and  Susanna  Price,  his  nephew  and 
niece,  joint  executors  of  his  said  will;  and  that  the  said 
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Andrew  Blake  and  Susanna  Price  were  desirous  that 
the  said  £100  might  be  placed  out  at  interest,  on  the 
most  safe  security,  for  the  purposes  in  the  said  will  set 
forth;  and  then  stated,  that  they  had,  on  the  same  day, 
paid  the  same  unto  John  Adams  and  John  Leigh, 
churchwardens,  and  Walter  Franks,  overseer  of  the 
poor  of  the  said  parish,  at  a  vestry  held  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  in  the  presence  of  the  minister  and  divers 
parishioners,  whose  names  were  thereunto  subscribed ; 
and  the  said  subscribers  did  thereby  declare  their  con* 
sent  and  agreement,  that  the  said  £100  should  be 
forthwith  placed  in  some  or  one  of  the  public  funds 
that  should  come  nearest  to  the  interest  in  the  testator's 
will  described ;  and  that  the  same  should  be  placed  in 
the  name  or  names  of  John  Adams,  John  Leigh,  or 
Walter  Franks,  or  some  or  one  of  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose aforesaid." 

The  said  Johfl  Adams,  John  Leigh,  and  Walter 
Franks,  by  another  memorandum,  acknowledged  to 
have  received,  on  the  day  and  year  of  the  date  thereof, 
of  AndrewBlake  and  SusannaPrice,  the  afore-mentioned 
sum  of  £100,  and  promised  that  they  would  with  all 
convenient  speed,  place  the  same  at  interest  in  one  of 
the  public  funds. 

It  is  afterward  stated,  that  the  above  £100  was  put 
into  the  four  per  cents,  for  1760,  by  the  said  John 
Adams. 

The  representatives  of  the  testator  continued  in  suc- 
cession to  receive  the  dividends,  and  account  for  and 
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distribute  the  same,  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
will,  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  principal  sum  of 
£100  four  per  cents,  was  sold  out,  by  mistake,  by  Miss 
Ann  Blake,  of  Minehead,  together  with  some  of  her 
own  property  ;  since  which  time  she  has  paid  four  per 
cent,  for  the  said  sum  of  £100,  and  declares  herself  to 
be  ready  to  invest  it  again  in  the  funds,  on  the  first 
opportunity. 

This  sum  of  £4  per  annum  appears  to  have  been 
distributed  by  her,  without  distinction,  between  those 
who  do  and  those  who  do  not  receive  parish  pay ;  but 
Miss  Blake  being  advised  of  the  terms  of  the  will,  has 
undertaken  in  future  to  observe  that  distinction. 


H  ARBOU  R GtU  A  Y. 


In  the  last  century  but  one,  the  trade  of  this  port  fell 
into  a  declining  state ;  the  quay  became  neglected,  and 
the  town  was  sinking  rapidly  into  decay.  In  consequence 
of  this  state  of  things,  an  application  was  made  to  par- 
liament by  Tregonwell  Luttrell,  esq.  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  powers  to  remedy  these  inconveniences. 
He  therefore  obtained,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  of 
William  III.  an  act,  ch.  9.  "  for  recovering,  securing, 
and  keeping  in  repair  the  harbour  of  Minehead,  for 
the  benefit  and  support  of  the  navigation  of  this 
kingdom.** 

The  preamble  to  this  act  sets  forth  that  the  harbour 
of  Minehead  hath  by  long  experience  been  found  to  be 
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of  great  benefit  to  the  western  parts  of  this  kingdom, 
and  to  all  seafaring  men,  who,  by  any  stress  of  weather 
are  driven  upon  that  coast.     And  whereas  the  said 
harbour  and  pier  were  first  founded  and  built,  and  have 
constantly  hitherto  been  repaired  and  maintained  at 
the  private  expense  of  the  ancestors  of  Tregonwell 
Luttrell,  esq.  without  any  assistance,  except  only  some 
small  acknowledgment  paid  to  them  as  lords  of  the 
manor  of  Minehead.     And  whereas  the  old  pier  of  the 
said  harbour  is  so  choaked  and  barred  by  the  beach 
which  hath  been  thrown  into  it,  by  the  violence  of  the 
sea  and  alteration  of  the  tides,  that  unless  some  speedy 
and  effectual  care  be  taken  to  stop  the  growing  beach 
that  riseth  at  the  mouth  of  the  said  harbour,  by  build- 
ing out  a  new  head,  and  other  works,  and  duly  cleaning 
and  repairing  the  same,  the  said  harbour  will  become 
useless  to  the  kingdom,  prejudicial  to  trade,  and  dan- 
gerous to  navigation,  to  the  diminution  of  his  ma- 
jesty's revenue,  and  impoverishing  the  inhabitants  of 
Minehead,  and  other  places  and  counties  adjacent. 
And  whereas  the  charges  of  making  such  new  head 
and  works,  and  of  repairing  and  maintaining  the  same 
will  be  too  great  to  be  borne  by  the  said  Tregonwell 
Luttrell  and  his  heirs ;  to  the  end  therefore  that  such 
new  head  and  works  may  be  made,  and  the  said  harbour 
preserved  and  maintained,  be  it  enacted,  that  from  and 
after  the  24th  of  June,  1701,  for  the  term  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  par- 
liament, there  shall  be  paid  over  and  besides  the  ancient 
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and  customary  duties  and  acknowledgments  already 
accustomed  to  be  paid  to  the  said  Tregonwell  Lnttrell, 
esq.  and  his  ancestors,  for  the  wool,  woollen  and  hay 
yarn,  and  other  goods  which  shall  be  imported  into  or 
exported  from  the  said  port  of  Minehead,  the  sums 
following ;  that  is  to  say,  such  sum  not  exceeding  one 
halfpenny  per  stone  of  eighteen  pounds  for  all  wool, 
and  not  exceeding  one  penny  per  stone  for  all  woollen 
and  bay  yarn  imported  within  the  term  aforesaid,  as 
the  trustees  herein-after  named  shall  order  and  appoint 

The  rates  shall  bp  paid  by  the  person  to  whom  the 
goods  shall  be  delivered,  and  the  goods  weighed  at  the 
town-hall  by  the  proper  officer,  according  to  ancient 
usage  and  custom.  And  for  every  ton  of  all  other  goods 
imported  into,  or  exported  from,  the  said  port  of  Mine- 
head,  shall  be  paid  sixpence  per  ton  by  the  master  of 
the  vessel  importing  or  exporting  the  same. 

And  for  every  ship  or  vessel  which,  during  the  term 
aforesaid,  shall  by  stress  of  weather  be  drove  into  the 
said  harbour,  or  shall  otherwise  come  into  the  same 
for  security  and  preservation,  the  said  harbour  not 
being  their  discharging  port,  there  shall  be  paid  by  the 
master  of  the  said  vessel,  for  every  ship  using  the 
coasting  trade  of  the  burthen  of  thirty  tons  and  less 
than  fifty  tons,  one  shilling;  and  for  every  coasting 
vessel  of  fifty  tons  and  upwards,  two  shillings ;  and 
for  every  vessel  of  thirty  tons  and  less  than  fifty,  trading 
to  or  from  Ireland,  France,  Spain,  or  other  parts  of 
Europe,  or  to  and  from  the  plantations  in  America, 
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the  sum  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence ;  and  for  every 
vessel  of  fifty  tons  and  upwards  trading  to  and  from 
the  said  parts  the  sum  of  five  shillings.  And  for  every 
vessel  of  thirty  tons  and  below  fifty  tons,  trading  from 
any  place  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  other  than  his 
majesty's  plantations  the  sum  of  five  shillings ;  and  for 
every  vessel  of  fifty  tons  or  upwards  to  or  from  the 
same  parts,  ten  shillings.  And  the  master  is  to  he 
allowed  these  duties  by  the  merchants. 

Trustees  to  be  appointed  for  ordering  the  works  in 
and  about  the  harbour,  and  for  the  collection  and  dis- 
position of  the  said  duties ;  such  trustees  to  be  only 
eleven  at  one  time,  and  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Mine- 
head  always  to  be  one. 

The  trustees  are  to  make  rules,  &c.  for  collecting  and 
disposing  of  the  said  duties,  and  are  to  appoint  a  col- 
lector, who  is  to  receive  and  pay  the  duties  to  the 
appointment  of  the  trustees. 

The  officer  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Minehead  shall 
not  take  entries  or  grant  warrants  for  shipping  any 
goods  until  the  duties  are  paid,  nor  shall  he  permit  any 
vessel  to  sail  till  the  receipt  for  the  duties  is  shown  to 
bim.  Any  officer  of  the  customs  offending  in  the  pre- 
mises to  forfeit  £20. 

Persons  authorised  by  the  trustees  may  enter  vessels 
and  receive  the  duties,  and  on  non-payment  may  dis- 
train the  ship  and  all  her  tackle;  and  if  the  duties  are 
not  paid  in  ten  days  after  distress,  the  collector  may 
sell,  and  apply  the  proceeds  according  to  the  act. 
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All  monies  arising  from  the  dnties  and  penalties 
collected  under  this  act,  except  twelve  pence  in  the 
pound  allowed  for  collecting  the  said  duties,  shall  be 
applied  by  the  trustees  in  building  a  new  head,  clearing 
the  beach  and  other  works  for  securing,  preserving, 
amending,  and  maintaining  the  said  pier  and  harbour 
of  Minehead,  and  to  no  other  use  whatsoever.  And 
the  collector  shall  keep  a  book  of  receipts  and  pay- 
ments, and  shall  annually  deliver  his  accounts  upon 
oath  to  the  trustees,  who  are  empowered  to  administer 
the  said  oath. 

The  trustees,  or  the  majority  of  them,  may  borrow 
money  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  upon  security  of 
the  duties. 

The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Minehead  in  his  court-leet 
may  appoint  a  water  bailiff,  who  shall  be  sworn  before 
the  steward  of  the  said  court,  to  execute  the  said  office 
according  to  ancient  custom  and  usage.  The  water 
bailiff  shall  have  power  to  require  all  ships  to  be  an- 
chored and  moored  in  a  proper  manner  and  place,  and 
that  the  said  ships  shall  not  throw  out  their  ballast  into 
the  said  harbour,  to  fill  up  and  prejudice  the  same. 

And  for  the  support  of  the  said  works,  there  shall 
be  paid  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Minehead  for  the 
several  goods  imported  into  the  said  port,  namely,  for 
every  twenty  stones  of  wool,  one  penny;  for  every 
twenty  stones  of  woollen  and  bay  yarn,  two-pence;  for 
every  ton  of  salt,  two-pence ;  for  every  quarter  of  corn, 
two-pence;  and  for  every  chaldron  of  coals,  two-pence. 
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Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  take  away 
or  diminish  the  ancient  acknowledgments,  rights,  or 
properties  of  the  lord  of  the  said  manor  of  Minehead, 
his  heirs  or  assigns. 


By  another  act  passed  in  the  tenth  year  of  Queen 
Anne,  chap.  32,  the  before-mentioned  term  of  twenty- 
one  years,  is  extended  sixteen  years  longer  after  the 
expiration  of  the  said  twenty-one  years. 

This  act  then  states  that  the  merchants,  ship-mas- 
ters, and  other  inhabitants  of  Minehead,  thinking  it 
necessary  for  the  better  security  of  their  shipping  in 
coming  into  the  said  harbour  with  more  safety  in  dark 
nights,  that  some  light  be  prepared  for  their  direction, 
and  fixed  at  the  quay  head ;  it  is  hereby  enacted,  that 
a  large  lanthorn  be,  from  time  to  time,  made  such  as 
the  said  trustees  shall  approve  of,  fixed  up  at  the  quay 
head,  and  that  sufficient  lights  be  burned  therein  be- 
tween the  1st  of  September  and  the  31st  of  March  in 
every  year ;  and  that  the  master  of  every  vessel  coming 
into  the  said  harbour  shall  pay  sixpence,  and  of  every 
fishing-boat  not  belonging  to  the  said  harbour  shall 
pay  three-pence;  and  all  other  fishing-boats,  belonging 
to  the  said  harbour,  shall  pay  during  the  fishing  season, 
from  September  1  to  March  31,  the  sum  of  four  shil- 
lings; and  the  same  shall  be  raised,  collected,  and 
disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  as  the  duties  granted 
under  the  former  act. 

And  that  all  goods  shipped  or  discharged  at  any 
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place  within  the  liberty  of  the  port  of  Minehead,  by 
permission  of  the  custom-house  officers,  shall  pay  the 
said  duties,  as  if  the  same  were  actually  shipped  or 
landed  within  the  said  harbour. 


These  duties  were  further  continued  by  the  seventh 
of  George  I.  cap.  14.  By  the  tenth  of  George  III. 
cap.  24.  Continued  for  sixty  years  by  the  tenth  of 
George  III.  cap.  26.  section  1.  For  forty  years  by  the 
forty-ninth  George  III.  cap.  1.  And  made  perpetual 
by  an  act  passed  in  the  fourth  of  George  IV. 

TRADE. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  upwards  of 
forty  vessels  were  employed  in  the  trade  to  Ireland. 
Many  others  were  engaged  in  the  West  India,  Virginia, 
and  the  Mediterranean  trade,  to  the  ports  of  which 
latter  sea,  four  thousand  barrels  of  herrings  were  at  that 
time  shipped  here  annually.  But  all  this  is  now  nearly 
at  an  end ;  the  trade  is  lost ;  and  there  are  at  present 
only  five  or  six  vessels  belonging  to  this  port,  two  of 
which  are  employed  in  the  Bristol  trade,  to  which  place 
they  carry  grain,  malt,  hark,  timber,  flour,  and  some 
leather,  loading  back  with  groceries,  iron,  &c. ;  the 
others  trade  to  Wales,  and  carry  thither  flour,  malt, 
and  timber ;  their  return  cargos  being  coals,  culm,  or 
lime  stones.  Herrings  are  still  taken  on  this  coast, 
sometimes  in  large  quantities,  both  in  stake  and  draw 
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nets,  the  latter  are  shot  from  boats ;  but  the  arrival  of 
a  considerable  shoal  is  very  uncertain,  and  this  year, 
(1829)  very  few  have  been  taken. 

But  notwithstanding  the  present  low  state  of  com- 
merce in  this  town,  the  following  account  of  its  former 
trade  will  evince  it  to  have  been  very  considerable. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  II.  and  Queen  Anne,  several 
rates  and  subsidies  on  the  importation  of  bay  and  wool- 
len yarn  were  made  payable  at  Minehead,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  9s.  6d.  per  hundred  weight ;  which  con- 
tinued till  the  year  1740 ;  at  which  time  complaints 
having  been  made  that  large  quantities  of  wool  had 
been  smuggled  from  Ireland  to  France,  as  a  means  to 
prevent  such  irregular  practices  in  future,  all  the  said 
duty  was  taken  off.  But  notwithstanding  this  great 
encouragement  to  Irish  industry,  there  was  a  few  years 
after  so  considerable  a  surplus  of  raw  wool  in  Ireland, 
that  by  taking  a  period  of  eight  years,  (from  1745  to 
1754)  there  was  imported  into  Minehead  179,459  stones 
of  wool,  (of  fourteen  pounds  each)  which  left  a  profit 
to  this  town  of  £4790 :  namely, 

Freight £2990 

Haulage  of  ships 150 

Quay  duties 400 

Packers  and  porters 450 

Agency  and  commission  .  •       800 


£4790 
Which  with  sundry  other  contingent  advantages  may 
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on  an  average  be  fairly  computed  at  £625  per  annum 
benefit  to  the  town. 

The  imports  of  wool  from  Ireland  to  this  period  are 
as  under : — 

Stones* 

In  1718 31269 

1721  33388 

1722 64344 

1733     15992 

1734 40522 

1736 : 12795 

1740  ....    6689 


The  following  is  an  account  of  the  other  imports 
into  Minehead  for  two  periods  of  four  years  each,  with 
a  calculation  of  the  value  of  the  several  commodities. 
[First  period,  from  1758  to  1763.] 

1759.  1760.  1761.  1762. 

£     $.   d.        £     g.  d.        £     9 .  d.         £    *.  A 
Bay  yam 656    0    0        888    5    0        537    3    4  175  11   € 

Woollen  yarn 17    9    6        106    9  0           6  10    0 

linen  cloth 5409  13    6      966117  6    '7656    1    6      12654  13   « 

Lambskins 32  11  0 

Slink  ditto 97    2  6 

Kid  skins 12    7    6         47    5  0 

Sheep  and  goat  ditto  45    1  6 

Ox  and  cow  hides  ..  637  10  0        927    0    0         288  15    0 

Calfskins    170  18    0        883  10  0        660    0    0         329    5    0 

Butter 35    0    0                                58    8    9 

Tallow 16    5    6         59  10  0 

Hogs' lard 187    4  0         33    3    0 

Pork 13  17    0                                21  12    6 

Bacon! 20  14    0 

Bristles,  dressed  and 
undressed   102   0    0 
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ISecoud  period,  from  1774  to  1779.] 

.1775.  1776.           1777.  1778. 

£       9.  d.      £      :   d.        £     g.  d.         £    g.   d. 

Bay  yarn 13317    3  0    13879  10    0    17534  12  0        1018    1    0 

Woollen  yarn  ....  43    4    0 

Linen  cloth 11453    0  6      4427  18    6      3138  10  6        4409  17    0 

Lambskins 177  18    0       288    1  0         251    0    0 

Slink  ditto 205    7    6       254  19  6          287    7    6 

Kidskins 9  12    6        207    7  6           87  16    9 

Sheep  &  goat  skins 

Ox  and  cow  hides     3278    0  0      6087    8    0      1735    0  0        1862  10    0 

Calfskins    164  11  0          72    0    0          50    0  0          108  10    0 

Butter 158    0  0        264  14    6        270    1  0          274  13    0 

Tallow 107    6  0 

Hogs' lard  11    9  6 

Pork 12    00  470  280 

Bacon 800  77    00 

Bristles,  dressed  & 
undressed 

The  exports  for  the  same  periods  are  not  consider- 
able here,  as  the  vessels  in  the  Irish  trade  mostly, 
went  to  Wales  and  loaded  coals  to  carry  home  ;  the 
most  considerable  article  of  export  has  been  oak-bark, 
valued  at  £2026  10s.  The  other  articles  of  export  in 
the  same  periods  have  been  chiefly  grain,  amounting 
to  £1743  15*.  

Great  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  are  landed 
at  Minehead  every  season,  but  the  vessels  which  bring 
them  leave  the  port  in  ballast. 

The  inhabitants  were  at  one  time  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods.  This  is 
now  entirely  lost.  At  present  there  are  nine  public 
houses  here;  about  twenty  shops;  three  coal  merchants ; 
and  besides  the  tradesmen  usually  found  in  agricultural 
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towns,  here  are  two  fellmongers,  one  tanner,  and  a 
brazier  and  tinplate  worker. 


In  Domesday  Book  the  manor  of  Minehead  is  thus 
described ; — 

"  William  [de  MohnnJ  himself  holds  Maneheve. 
Algar  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  when  it  was 
assessed  to  the  geld  for  five  hides.  The  arable  land  is 
sufficient  for  twelve  ploughs.  There  are  in  demesne- 
three  ploughs  and  twelve  bondmen ;  and  twenty-seven 
villans  and  twenty-two  bordars  have  ten  ploughs. 
There  is  a  mill  which  renders  three  shillings ;  twelve 
acres  of  meadow,  and"  twenty-four  acres  of  wood ;  a 
pasture  four  miles  long  and  two  miles  broad-  When 
William  de  Mohun  received  it,  it  was  worth  one  hun- 
dred shillings,  it  was  worth  six  pounds."77 

In  the  Exeter  Domesday  it  is  said  that  William 
de  Mohun  has  two  hides  and  a  half  in  demesne, 
and  three  ploughs,  and  the  villan  tenants  hare  two 
hides  and  a  half  and  ten  ploughs.  He  has  there  one 
horse,  sixteen  bullocks,  ten  hogs,  and  three  hundred 
sheep.78 

From  this  time  the  manor  of  Minehead  has  passed 
in  the  same  way  as  that  of  Dunster,  from  the  Mohuns 
to  the  Lnttrells,  and  it  is  now  the  property  of  John 
Fownes  Luttrell,  esq.,  of  Dunster  Castle/ 

n  Eich.  D.  toL  i  fb.  95.  b,  coL  4,  »  Ewm.  D.  fo.  336. 
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A  market  is  held  here  on  Wednesdays,  and  a  char- 
tered fair  for  pedlary,  &c,  on  the  Wednesday  in 
Whitsun  week. 

The  arms  of  the  town  are  a  ship  under  sail,  and  a 
woolpack,  emblematical  of  its  pristine  trade. 


I  copy  the  following  account  of  an  apparition, 
which  is  said  to  have  haunted  the  town  and  port  of 
Minehead,  from  the  Notes  to  the  Second  Canto  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  poem  of  "  Rokeby."  If  the  reader 
should  be  a  believer  in  the  appearance  of  ghosts  and 
apparitions,  he  will  thank  me  for  presenting  him  with 
this  story  for  his  amusement ;  but  if  he  should  be  an 
unbeliever,  or  sceptic,  I  beg  that  he  will  not  scrapie  to 
give  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  Abbotsford  and  Waverley- 
Hall,  bart.,  and  John  Dunton,  of  Dunciad  memory, 
the  full  benefit  of  the  legend  of  Mrs.  Leakey,  the 
Minehead  whistler : — 

"  The  most  formidable  whistler  that  I  remember  to  have  met 
with  was  the  apparition  of  a  certain  Mrs.  Leakey,  who,  about  1636, 
resided,  we  are  told,  at  Minehead,  where  her  only  son  drove  a  con- 
siderable trade  between  that  port  and  Waterford,  and  was  owner  of 
several  vessels.  This  old  gentlewoman  was  of  a  social  disposition, 
and  so  acceptable  to  her  friends,  that  they  used  to  say  to  her  and  to 
each  other,  it  were  pity  that  snch  an  excellent  good-natured  old  lady 
should  die ;  to  which  she  was  wont  to  reply,  that  whatever  pleasure 
they  might  find  in  her  company  just  now,  they  would  not  greatly 
like  to  see  or  converse  with  her  after  death,  which  nevertheless  she 
was  apt  to  think  might  happen.  Accordingly,  after  her  death  and 
funeral,  she  began  to  appear  to  various  persons,  by  night  and  by 

s  s 
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noon-day,  in  her  own  house,  in  the  town  and  fields,  at  sea  and 
upon  shore.  80  far  had  she  departed  from  her  former  urbanity,  that 
she  is  reported  to  have  kicked  a  doctor  of  medicine,  for  his  impo- 
lite negligence  in  omitting  to  hand  her  over  a  stile.  It  was  also  her 
hnmonr  to  appear  upon  the  quay,  and  call  for  a  boat.  Bat  espe- 
cially so  soon  as  any  of  her  son's  ships  approached  the  harbour, 
"  this  ghost  would  appear  in  the  same  garb  and  likeness  as  wbea 
"  she  was  alive,  and,  standing  at  the  main-mast,  would  blow  with 
"  a  whistle,  and  thoogh  it  were  never  so  great  a  calm,  yet  immedi- 
"  ately  there  would  arise  a  most  dreadful  storm,  that  would  break 
"  wreck,  and*  drown  ship  and  goods."  When  she  had  thus  pro- 
ceeded, until  her  son  had  neither  credit  to  freight  a  Yessel,  nor 
could  have  procured  men  to  sail  it,  she  began  to  attack  the  persoas 
of  his  family,  and  actually  strangled  their  only  child  in  the  cradk. 
The  rest  of  her  story,  showing  how  the  spectre  looked  orer  the 
shoulder  of  her  daughter-in-law  while  dressing  her  hair  at  a  looking- 
glass  5  and  how  Mrs.  Leakey,  the  younger,  took  courage  to  address 
her  j  and  how  the  Beldame  despatched  her  to  an  Irish  prelate,  fa- 
mous for  his  crimes  and  misfortunes,  to  exhort  him  to  repentance, 
and  to  apprise  him  that  otherwise  he  would  be  hanged j  and  how  the 
bishop  was  satisfied  with  replying,  that  if  he  was  born  to  be  hanged, 
he  should  not  be  drowned.  All  these,  with  many  more  particolan, 
may  be  found  at  the  end  of  John  Dunton's  publications,  called 
"  Athenianism,"  London,  1 710,  where  the  tale  is  engrossed  under  the 
title  of  The  Apparition  Evidences,  and  which  has  been  copied  as 
above  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  into  the  notes  to  his  poem  of  Rokeby. 


HENRY   DE   BR  ACTON. 
[Flourished  1240.] 

This  eminent  lawyer  was  descended  from  an  an- 
cient family,  who  assumed  the  local  surname  from 
the  hamlet  of  Bracton,  now  called  Bratton,  in  die 
parish  of  Minehead.     Mr.  Prince,  in  his  Memoirs 
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of  the  "  Worthies  of  Devon,"  asserts  on  the  authority 
of  Sir  William  Pole,  that  this  great  man  was  a  na- 
tive of  Devonshire,  but  his  reasons  for  that  asser- 
tion will  by  no  means  bear  him  out  in  the  proof 
"  He  was  born,*  says  Mr,  Prince,  "most  likely,  in  the 
parish  of  Bratton-Clovelly,"  and  then  he  produces 
the  copy  of  an  ancient  deed,  which  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  Bracton,  but  merely  to  show 
that  this  Bratton-Clovelly  was  in  the  olden  time  called 
Bracton.  "  How  long  before  this  period,"  he  continues, 
"the  name  of  Bracton  might  flourish  in  this  place  is 
very  uncertain;  but  it  existed  in  these  parts  many  years 
after,  for  in  the  twenty-third  of  King  Edward  III., 
John  de  Bracton  was  witness  to  a  deed  of  Adam  de 
Smith  de  Stringston  to  Simon  de  Furneaux  of  rent  in 
Stringston.'*  Now,  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  in  this 
instance  the  very  circumstance  which  Prince  brifags 
forward  to  support  his  assertion,  that  our  lawyer's 
family  belonged  to  Devonshire,  has  relation  solely  to 
the  county  of  Somerset,  and  may  be  urged  with  much 
greater  force  in  proof  that  the  Bractons  were  Somerset- 
shire people ;  for  Stringston  is  a  parish  on  the  Quan- 
tock  Hills,  and  only  a  few  miles  from  Minehead  ;  and 
the  family  of  Furneaux  was  decidedly  a  Somersetshire 
family. 

Let  us  now  see  what  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the 
Bractons  being  Somersetshire  people,  and  that  Henry 
de  Bracton,  one  of  the  great  ornaments  of  this  county, 
was  born  at  Bratton  Court,  in  the  parish  of  Minehead. 
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The  first  mention  that  we  have  of  this  family,  is  in 
the  Liber  Niger  Scaccarii,  containing  the  certificates  of 
knight's  fees  held  by  the  barons  and  great  men  of  the 
time,  in  the  twelfth  of  Henry  II.  ( 1 166).  In  that  year 
Robert  de  Brattone  held  one  knight's  fee  in  Brattone 
of  William  de  Mohan,  as  of  his  barony  of  Dnnster, 
and  bore  on  his  seal  a  chief  indented,  three  mallets 
pierced.  His  successor  was  Henry  de  Bracton  or 
Bratton,  the  celebrated  lawyer  and  judge.  Tradition 
points  out  the  room  still  called  his  study  over  the 
gateway  of  the  ancient  family  mansion  of  Brattoa 
Court,  which  is  even  now  venerable  in  antiquity. 
The  same  tradition  also  asserts  that  this  celebrated 
judge  lies  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Minehead, 
between  the  chancel  and  north  aile,  where  there  is, 
says  Mr.  Collmson,  a  table  monument,  under  a  deco- 
rated gothic  arch,  erected  to  his  memory,  with  a  re- 
cumbent effigy  vested  in  long  robes. 

His  successors  at  Bratton  Court  were  Thomas  and 
Peter  de  Bratton,  which  last  died  in  the  sixteenth  of 
Richard  II.,  then  seized  of  the  manor  of  Bratton,  a 
third  part  of  the  manor  of  Langridge ;  also  of  lands  in 
Bratton,  Yearnor,  Ven,  Periton,  and  Dunster.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Thomas  de  Bratton,  his  son  and  heir,  who 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  was  fifteen  years  of 
age.79    In  what  year  this  Thomas  died  is  uncertain, 

79  Amongst  the  records  now  at  Dunster  Castle,  there  is  a  deed  of  ttJs 
Thomas's  homage  to  Sir  Hugh  Loterell,  lent.,  lord  of  Dunstorre  of  Us  manor 
ofBnu^nhddofhiscajtieofDuiiatorrobyhalfaJmight's  fee,  dated  1  May, 
9  Hen.  IV. 
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bnt  a  son  of  his  own  name  is.  certified  to  have  died  in 
the  thirty-eighth  of  Henry  VI.,  seized  of  the  manor  of 
Briddlescombe,  and  the  manor  of  Bratton,  which  he 
held  of  James  Luttrell,  esq.  as  of  the  castle  of  Dunster ; 
and  also  of  lands  and  tenements  in  Wichanger,  in  the 
parish  of  Luccombe,  and  in  Wydon,  Allerford,  and 
Periton,  in  the  parish  of  Minehead.  To  him  succeeded 
John  de  Bratton,  whose  son  and  heir  was  named  Simon. 
He  left  issne  John  de  Bratton,  who  died  in  the  sixth 
of  Edward  IV.,  leaving  John,  his  son  and  heir,  aged 
four  years.  After  whom  Nicholas  Bracton  held  this 
manor,  as  appears  from  a  deed  of  his  homage  to  Sir 
Hugh  Luttrell  for  lands  in  Bracton,  within  the  parish 
of  Minehead,  held  of  the  castle  of  Dunster  by  knight's 
service,  dated  the  third  of  Henry  VII.  This  brings 
the  family  history  of  Bracton  down  to  nearly  the  time 
when  the  estate  passed  into  the  family  of  Fry,  of  whose 
tenure  of  it  of  the  castle  of  Dunster  there  are  still  ex- 
tant three  records,  of  the  several  dates  of  forty-second 
of  Elizabeth,  sixth  of  James,  and  ninth  of  Charles. 
From  the  family  of  Fry  it  passed  into  that  of  King, 
and  is  now  the  property  of  Lord  King. 

Bracton,  in  the  early  period  of  his  life,  studied  at 
Oxford,  where  he  applied  himself  so  indefatigably, 
"that  he  carried  away  the  glory,"  says  Prince,  "from 
all  his  contemporaries.  What  he  chiefly  delighted  in 
was  the  study  of  law,  civil  and  common,  canon  and 
domestic,  so  that  after  some  years  thus  spent,  he  took 
the  degree  of  LL.  D."   On  his  leaving  Oxford  he  came 
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to  London,  where  he  soon  rose  to  great  eminence; 
and  King  Henry  III.,  to  show  his  respect  for  him,  ap- 
pointed him  to  reside  in  the  house  of  William  de 
Ferras,  late  earl  of  Derby,  during  the  minority  of  his 
son,  then  in  wardship  to  the  king,  as  appears  by  this 
grant  recorded  by  Sir  W.  Dngdale. 

"  Rex,  etc.,  Sciatis  quod  commissimus  dilecto  clerico 
nostro,  Henrico  de  Bracton,  domos  quae  fuerunt  Will, 
de  Ferrariis,  quondam  Comitatis  Derb.  in  London.,  m 
Custodia  nostra  existentes ;  ad  hospitandem  in  eisden, 
usque  ad  legitimam  aetatem  haeredum  ipsius  Comitis. 
T.  R.  apud  Winton.  25  Maii  anno  38  Hen.  III." 

In  the  year  1244,  he  was  appointed  by  the  same  king 
to  be  one  of  the  justices  itinerant ;  in  the  exercise  of 
which  office  he  conducted  himself  with  exemplary  in- 
tegrity. Sir  William  Dugdale  says,  that  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  Henry  III.,  Henry  de  Bracton,  Roger  de 
Thurkilby,  and  others,  were  made  justices  itinerant  for 
the  counties  of  Nottingham  and  .Derby ;  and  in  the 
following  year  for  the  counties  of  Northumberland, 
Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  Lancashire. 

But  the  fame  of  this  eminent  man  and  great  lawyer 
is  principally  founded  on  his  learned  treatise  on  the 
laws  and  customs  of  England,  entitled,  "Henrici  de 
Bracton  de  Legibus  et  Consuetudinibus  Anglice,  libri 
quinq."  The  first  printed  edition  of  this  work  was 
in  1569,  in  folio,  by  Richard  TotteL  In  1640,  it  was 
printed  in  quarto,  and  great  pains  were  taken  to  im- 
prove this  edition  by  the  collation  of  various  mami- 
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scripts.  One  of  the  most  authentic  of  these  was  burnt 
in  the  fire  which  consumed  a  part  of  the  Cottonian 
Library,  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1731. 

This  work  is  a  finished  and  systematic  performance, 
giving  a  complete  view  of  the  law  in  all  its  titles,  as  it 
stood  at  the  time  this  treatise'  was  written.  It  is  di- 
vided into  five  books,  and  these  into  tracts  and  chapters. 
Consistently  with  the  extent  and  regularity  of  the  plan, 
the  several  parts  of  it  are  filled  with  a  curious  and 
accurate  detail  of  legal  learning;  so, that  the  reader 
never  fails  of  deriving  instruction  or  amusement  from 
the  study, of  this  scientific  treatise  on  our  ancient 
laws  and  customs.  It  is  written  in  a  style  much  be- 
yond the  generality  of  the  writers  of  that  age ';  being, 
though  not  always  polished,  yet  sufficiently  clear,  ex- 
pressive, and  nervous.  The  excellence  of  Bracton's 
style  must  be  attributed  to  his  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  the  Roman  lawyers  and  canonists,  from 
whom  likewise  he  adopted  greater  helps  than  the  lan- 
guage afforded  him  in  which  he  wrote.  Many  of  those 
pithy  sentences,  which  have  been  handed  down  from  him 
as  rules  and  maxims  of  our  law,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
volumes  of  the  imperial  and  pontifical  jurisprudence. 

The  familiarity  with  which  Bracton  refers  to  the  Ro- 
man code  has  struck  many  readers  more  forcibly  than 
any  other  part  of  his  character;80  and  some  have  thence 

M  The  rapidity  with  which  the  knowledge  and  study  of  the  Roman  law 
spread  oyer  Europe  la  amazing.  The  copy  of  the  Pandects  was  found  at 
Amalphi,  a.  d.  1157.    Irnerius  opened  a  college  of  civil  law  at  Bologna  a  few 
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pronounced  a  hasty  judgment  upon  his  fidelity  as  a 
writer  upon  the  English  law.  There  seems  indeed  to 
have  been  a  desire  to  discredit  Bracton,  on  a  suppo- 
sition of  his  having  mingled  too  much  of  the  civilian 
and  canonist  with  the  common  lawyer;  and  any  notion 
that  has  got  into  vogue  on  such  a  subject  is  likely  to 
have  many  to  retail  it,  but  only  few  to  examine  its 
justness. 

Bracton  has  been  charged  with  some  inconsistencies 
from  the  citation  of  different  passages  in  his  book ;  in 
some  he  seems  to  discover  too  great  an  attachment  to 
the  authority  of  the  pope,  but  if  this  was  a  fault,  it  was 

yean  alter.  It  began  to  be  taught  as  a  part  of  academical  learning  mdhwjregt 
parts  of  France,  before  the  middle  of  the  century.  Vaccarios  gave  lectara  oa 
the  civil  law  at  Oxford,  as  early  as  the  year  1147.  A  regular  system  of  fesdal 
law,  formed  plainly  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  code,  was  composed  by  two 
Milanese  lawyers,  about  the  year  1150.  Gratian  published  the  Code  of  Canon 
Law,  with  large  additions  and  emendations,  about  the  same  time.  The  earnest 
collection  of  those  customs,  which  served  as  the  rules  of  decision  in  the  courts 
of  justice,  is  the  Anizet  de  Jerusalem.  They  were  compiled,  as  the  preamble 
Informs  us,  in  the  year  1099,  and  are  called  Jus  OmsuetudmarwM  quo  regeHtv 
Regmtm  Orientals.  But  peculiar  circumstances  gave  occasion  to  this  early 
compilation*  The  victorious  crusaders  settled  as  a  colony  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  adventurers  from  all  the  different  nations  of  Europe  composed  this  new 
society.  It  was  necessary  on  that  account  to  ascertain  the  laws  and  custom 
which  were  to  regulate  the  transactions  of  business,  and  the  administration  of 
justice  among  them.  But  in  no  country  of  Europe  was  there  at  that  time  any 
collection  of  customs,  nor  had  any  attempt  been  made  to  render  law  fixed. 
The  first  undertaking  of  that  kind  was  by  Olanville,  one  of  the  justices-itinerant 
in  England  in  his  "Iractatus  de  Legions  and  Consuetudinlbus  Anglise,"  com- 
posed about  the  year  1181.  The  Regiam  Majestatem,  in  Scotland,  ascribed  to 
David  I.  seems  to  be  an  imitation,  and  a  servile  one  of  GlanviDe.  The  < 
of  the  revival  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  have  been  explained  by  Mo 
quieu,  (liv.  zzvili.  c.  42.)  and  by  Hume,  (Hist,  of  Eng.  iL  p.  441.- 
son's  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  355,  note  25.)  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 
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the  fault  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived ;  in  others  he 
gives  such  various  representations  of  the  regal  autho- 
rity in  this  kingdom,  as  seem  to  favour  sometimes  the 
extension,  and  at  other  times  the  restraint  and  limita- 
tion of  the  royal  prerogative.  These  inconsistencies, 
however,  have  been  ascribed  by  candid  writers  to  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  reign  in  which  he  wrote,  when 
the  power  of  the  king  and  that  of  the  barons  and  the 
greater  clergy,  were  alternately  predominant,  and  when 
charters  of  liberty  were  no  sooner  signed  than  they 
were  violated. 

The  time  of  Bracton's  death  is  not  precisely  ascer- 
tained ;  but  he  probably  survived  his  master,  and  died 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dugdale  does  not  mention  him  after  1249. 


WILLIAM   GILBERT. 
[Vicar  of  Minehead,  1507.] 

William  Gilbert,  a  canon  regular  and  prior  of 
Brewton,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  in  which  county 
he  was  born,  became  D.  D.  in  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford in  1506,  and  in  the  year  after  was  made  vicar  of 
Minehead  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Beaumont,  some 
time  fellow  of  Merton  College.  Afterward,  being 
esteemed  a  man  of  note,  reverence,  and  great  religion, 
he  was  made  suffragan  bishop  to  Hadrian  de  Castello, 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  under  the  title  of  Episc. 
Megarensis,  which  is  in  partibus  %nfideliumy  (query, 
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whether  Megara,  in  which  city  Euclid  was  horn)  and 
by  that  title  he  was  admitted  vicar  of  South-Petherton, 
on  the  16th  of  December,  1525,  by  the  presentation 
thereto  of  Jo.  Herte,  abbot  of  Athelney,  as  also  to 
other  benefices,  and  one  or  more  dignities  to  keep  up 
his  post.  Afterward,  or  about  that  time,  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  there  procured  of  the  pope  that  the  priory 
of  Brewton  might  be  changed  into  an  abbey.81  After 
his  return  he  was  always  called  Abbot  Gilbert,  and  with 
its  name,  did  so  change  the  buildings  of  his  abbey,  that 
it  was  but  little  better  than  re-edified  by  him.82 


MEMOIR   OF  THE   REV.  RICHARD   FITZJAMES. 

[Vicar  of  Minehead,  died  1522.] 

Richard  Fitzjames,  son  of  John  Fitzjames,  (by  Alice 
his  wife,  daughter  of  John  Newburgh)  son  of  James 
Fitzjames,  by  Eleanor  his  wife,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Sim.  Draycott,  was  born  in  Somersetshire,  became 
a  student  in  the  university  of  Oxford  about  1459, 
elected  probationer  fellow  of  Merton  College  in  1465, 
took  holy  orders  when  he  was  master,  and  in  1473, 
was  elected  one  of  the  proctors  of  the  university.  In 
the  beginning  of  March,  1474,  he  became  prebend  of 
Taunton,  in  the  church  of  Wells,  upon  the  resignation 
of  John  Wansford ;  and  afterward,  being  constituted 
chaplain  to  King  Edward  IV.,  he  proceeded  in  divinity. 

ai  Ldaad,  Itin.  vol  it  fo.  45.  «  Wood's  Ath.  Oxon.  2.  p.  730.  BHn. 
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On  the  12th  of  March,  1482,  be  was  elected  warden  of 
Merton  College  upon  the  resignation  of  John  Gygur, 
being  then  and  afterward  esteemed  a  frequent  preacher. 
Which  place  he  keeping  about  twenty-five  years,  showed 
himself  most  worthy  of  it  by  his  admirable  way  of  go- 
vernment which  he  exercised,  by  his  continual  bene- 
faction thereunto,  and  by  his  endeavours,  when  in  power, 
to  promote  his  fellows.  In  March,  1483-4,  he  was 
made  vicar  of  Minehead,  and  about  that  time  rector  of 
Aller,  in  Somersetshire ;  in  which  last  he  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Christopher  Bainbridge,  in  the  latter  end  of 
May,  1497.  On  the  2nd  of  June,  1495,  he  was  ad- 
mitted almoner  to  King  Henry  VII. ;  and  on  the  28th 
of  January,  1496,  being  then  elected  by  the  monks  of 
Rochester  to  be  bishop  of  that  see,  was  consecrated 
thereunto  at  Lambeth  on  the  21st  of  May  following, 
by  Cardinal  Moreton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
his  assistants  Llandaff  and  Bangor.  In  January,  1503, 
he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Chichester  in  the  place 
of  Dr.  Edward  Story,  a  Cantabrigian,  (who  dying  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1502,  was  buried  on  the  north 
side  of  the  high  altar  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Chi- 
chester, under  a  fair  tomb  which  he  a  little  before  had 
built  for  himself)  and  on  the  14th  of  March,  1505,  he 
was  nominated  by  the  king  to  succeed  Dr.  Barons  in 
the  see  of  London.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1506,  the 
temporalities  of  that  see  were  restored  to  him;83  so  that 

»  Pat  21  Hen.  VII.  p.  it  m.  9. 
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soon  after  being  settled  there,  he  resigned  his  wardenship 
of  Merton  College,  which  he  had  kept  in  commendam, 
with  Rochester  and  Chichester,  and  all  that  time  had 
administered  the  government  thereof  with  great  com- 
mendation. But  though  he  was  a  bishop  several  years 
while  warden,  yet  did  he  according  to  statute  and  cus- 
tom, submit  himself  yearly  in  the  month  of  January  to 
the  scrutiny  of  the  fellows  of  the  said  college  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Cross,  of  Haly well,  near  Oxford,  de  mora 
et  moribus  custodis.  Which  statute  continuing  in 
use  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  was  then  disused  by 
Dr.  John  Chamber,  warden  thereof,  under  pretence  of 
absence  in  serving  bis  majesty  as  physician.  Dr.  Kfte- 
james  bestowed  much  money  in  adorning  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Paul,  as  he  had  done  before  in  the  collegiate 
church  belonging  to  Merton  College,  in  which  house  he 
built,  but  not  all  at  his  own  charge,  the  hall,  with  a  fair 
dining  room  over  it ;  and  a  lodging  room  with  a  large 
vault  under  it,  both  joining  on  the  west-side  to  the  said 
hall  and  dining  room,  for  the  use  of  him  whilst  war- 
den, and  his  successor  in  that  office  for  ever.  Which 
hall,  dining  room,  and  lodging  chamber,  were  made  as 
additions  to  the  old  lodgings  belonging  to  the  wardens 
of  the  said  college,  and  were  built  on  the  south-side  of 
those  lodgings  which  were  erected  by  Henry  Sever, 
sometime  warden.  Dr.  Fitzjames  also  bestowed  money 
in  the  building  and  finishing  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Oxford.  In  memory  of  which  benefaction,  his  arms 
quartering  those  of  Draycott,  were  engraven  on  stone 
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over  the  north  door  leading  from  the  school  street  to 
the  lower  end  (on  the  north-side)  of  the  body  of  that 
church.  His  arms  also  with  those  of  Cardinal  Moreton, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Edmund  Audley,  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  stone  pulpit  in 
the  said  church  of  St.  Mary,  most  curiously  engraven, 
and  also  on  the  roof  of  the  old  library,  (afterward  a 
congregation  house)  on  the  north-side  of  St.  Mary's 
chancel.  To  the  reparation  of  which  church,  as  also 
to  the  building  of  the  pulpit,  which  consisted  all  of 
Ashlar  stone,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  a  be- 
nefactor. He  also,  with  his  brother,  Sir  John  Fitz 
james,  lord  chief  justice  of  England,  were  the  chief 
founders  of  the  school  house  in  Brewton,  near  which 
town,  (at  Redlinch,  as  'tis  said)  they  were  both  bom. 
William  Gilbert,  abbot  of  Brewton,  was  a  benefactor 
to  it,  and  so  was  John  Edmunds,  D.  D.,  abbot  of  Glas- 
tonbury. At  length,  after  good  deeds  had  trod  upon 
his  heels  even  to  heaven's  gate,  he  gave  way  to  fate  in 
a  good  old  age,  in  the  beginning  of  1522.  Whereupon 
his  body  was  buried  in  the  nave  of  his  own  cathedral 
of  St.  Paul,  under  the  altar  of  St.  Paul,  near  to  the 
foundation  or  foot  of  the  campanile,  under  a  marble 
tomb  prepared  and  erected  by  him  in  his  life-time. 
Afterward  was  a  little  chapel  erected  over  the  said 
tomb,  wherein,  I  presume,  were  masses  said  for  his 
soul.  But  when  the  said  campanile  was  consumed 
with  fire,  1651,  the  chapel  then  was  consumed  also. 
[Mag  r  Ricus  Fitzjames,  A.  M.  Bath  et  Well.  Dioc. 
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ordinatar  Acolitus  per  J.  Archiaepisc  Dublin,  in  eccl. 
convent,  de  O'Leney,  14  kal.  Mail  1471. — Reg.  Ro- 
therbam  buic.  Epi. 

Vacante  nnper  Hospitali  Sci.  Leonardi  Bedef.  per- 
munos  Consecrationis  dni  Rici  Fitzjames  in  Epm. 
Roffensem,  post  litem  ultra  le  menses  dnus.  Epus.  con- 
tulit  earn  Magro.  Bernardo  Andres  4  Apr.  1498. — 
Reg.  Smith,  Ep.  Lincoln. — Kjennet.]8* 


BANCKS   OF   MINEHEAD.  v 

Sir  Jacob  Bancks  was  born  at  Stockholm,  in  1633, 
and  came  into  England  with  his  uncle,  John  Birkman, 
count  of  Leyenburgh,  ambassador  of  Sweden  to  our 
court,  as  secretary  to  the  embassy,  in  1681.  He 
commanded  several  ships  from  1691  to  1696,  was  a 
brave  naval  officer,  and  was  at  the  siege  of  Cork,  and 
the  action  at  Malaga,  in  which  last  he  lost  his  ship. 
On  his  marriage,  in  1696,  with  Mrs.  Luttrell,  (relict  of 
Francis  Luttrell,  esq.,  of  Dunster  Castle,  and  daughter 
of  John  Tregon  well,  esq.)  he  quitted  the  sea-service,  and 
was  on  half-pay  till  the  time  of  his  death,  1724,  when 
he  was  the  oldest  officer  in  the  navy,  his  commission 
of  captain  bearing  date  in  1690.  He  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  in  1699,  and  was  member  of 
parliament  for  Minehead.  He  was  in  1716  taken  into 
custody  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  a  plot  with 

«  Wood's  Ath.  Oxon.  BHw.  2.  p.  720. 
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Count  Gyllenburgh,  the  Swedish  envoy,  bat  was  soon 
after  honourably  discharged.  He  was  never  natu- 
ralized, as  the  inscription  on  his  monument  informs 
us.     He  died  at  London  in  1724. 

Jacob  Bancks,  esq.  his  second  son,  was  a  most  ac- 
complished and  well-bred  gentleman,  his  person  grace- 
ful, his  presence  noble,  his  deportment  and  address 
engaging,  polite,  affable,  and  humane.  He  had  a 
natural  vivacity  of  spirit,  and  a  peculiar  sweetness  of 
temper;  and  he  studied  to  be  agreeable  without  lessen* 
ing  his  dignity.  He  was  a  true  lover  of  his  country, 
a  firm  friend  to  the  constitution  in  church  and  state, 
and  extremely  popular,  especially  in  Dorsetshire,  in 
which  county  he  principally  resided;  and  where  his 
reputation  and  influence  exceeded  those  of  many  who 
were  his  superiors  only  in  point  of  fortune.  The 
county  of  Dorset,  and  several  boroughs,  courted  the 
honour  of  being  represented  by  him  in  parliament.  At 
all  public  meetings,  whether  for  business  or  diversion, 
he  did  credit  to  himself  and  his  country,  and  was  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  company.  During  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  he  possessed  and  preserved  this  popularity 
entire,  without  vanity,  pride, '  or  affectation.  His 
generous  disposition  led  him  to  revive  the  old  English 
spirit  of  hospitality.  During  the  recess  of  parliament, 
he  spent  most  part  of  his  time  in  the  country,  and  kept 
up  a  good  correspondence  with  the  neighbouring  gentry 
and  clergy.  He  was  beloved  by  his  tenants  and  the 
honest,  industrious  poor,  whom  he  relieved  and  sup- 
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ported  by  the  truest  and  most  rational  kind  of  charity, 
that  of  encouraging  and  employing  them. 

He  was  a  patron  of  merit  and  virtue.  His  manner 
of  obliging  charmed  as  much  as  the  obligation  itself; 
and  he  expressed  the  same  satisfaction  in  conferring  a 
favour,  as  they  did  who  received  it.  He  was  a  sincere, 
warm,  and  constant  friend;  wherever  he  professed  a 
friendship  he  wanted  no  solicitations,  often  surprising 
persons  with  favours  before  unthought  of.  It  was  one 
of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  his  life  to  serve  a  friend. 

As  soon  as  he  came  to  his  estate  he  shewed  his  re- 
gard to  his  father's  memory,  by  discharging  a  large 
debt  which  he  lay  under  no  obligation  to  clear,  bat  that 
of  honour  and  justice ;  and  this  action  was  the  founda- 
tion of  his  future  reputation. 

His  probity  and  integrity  were  inflexible ;  he  was  a 
lover  of  truth,  a  strict  observer  of  his  word  and  the  ex- 
actest  rules  of  honour,  from  which  he  never  deviated. 
Open,  candid,  and  sincere,  he  scorned  the  mean  acts  of 
cunning,  dissimulation,  and  design,  and  tempered  the 
plainness,  and  simplicity  of  the  ancient  English  with 
the  politeness  of  the  modern. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Peter  Mews,  he  was  chosen 
member  for  Christ-Church,  Hants,  and  elected  again  in 
1727,  but  his  election  was  declared  void.  In  1 734,  he 
was  chosen  member  for  Shaftesbury,  and  declined  the 
honour  of  representing  the  county,  having  devolved 
his  interest  therein  to  a  friend. 

Having  lived  beloved  and  esteemed,  full  of  honour 
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though  not  of  days,  a  polypus  of  the  heart  put  an  end 
to  his  valuable  life  on  the  18th  of  February,  1737,  and 
he  was  buried  in  the  family  aile  in  the  church  of  Milton- 
Abbas,  Dorsetshire.  This  public  loss  was  greatly 
lamented,  and  the  more  so  as  he  died  unmarried,  leav- 
ing no  heir  of  his  body  to  copy  the  virtues  for  which 
be  was  so  conspicuous,  and  to  enjoy  the  fortune  of 
which  he  had  made  so  noble  and  proper  a  use. 

Mr.  Hutching  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  ac- 
count of  the  family  of  Bancks,  says  that  he  has  here 
endeavoured  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  friend  and 
patron ;  more  especially  as  his  heir  and  relation  erected 
no  monument,  nor  charged  the  stone  that  covers  his 
remains  with  an  inscription,  to  point  out  to  posterity 
where  the  remains  of  so  worthy  a  man  are  deposited. 

His '  estates,  on  his  death,  devolved  upon  John 
Strachan,  esq.  descended  from  his  fathers  sister.  This 
gentleman  was  created  a  baronet  in  1753. 

In  Milton-Abbas  Church,  Dorsetshire,  there  are  the 
following  monumental  inscriptions  to  this  family : — 

"  Infra  sepulta  jacet  Domina  Maria  Bancks,  egregiis 
et  auimi  et  corporis  dotibus,  in  unoquoque  vitae  statu 
nulli  secunda,  femina  perpolita ;  Johannis  Tregonwell, 
armigeri,  et  Janae  Uxoris  filia,  et  ex  asse  haeres  ;  Fran- 
cisci  LuttereldeDunstar-Castle,in  comitatu  Somersets, 
armigeri,  relicta ;  uxor  tandem  Jacobi  Bancks,  equitis, 
sueciae  indigenae,  Anglia  autem  donati,  cui  reliquit 
filios  Johannem  et  Jacobum,  amplumque  patrimonium. 
Vix  puerperii  pericla  eluctata  fuerat,  cum  subito  in- 

TT 
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gruit  variolarum  morbus,  vitaeque  optatae  inexpectatam 

dedit  finem„Mar.  2,  170£.  aetat Hoc  monn- 

mentum  ponit  maestus  maritus  et  in  sui  amoris,  et  illius 
bonitatis  testimonium. 

Hie  situs  est  Jacobus  Bancks,  eques,  suedus  natione, 
Anglia  autem  donatus,  ver&que  Anglicanns,  sinceras 
hujus  insulae  ecclesiaeque  amator,  in  omni  stata  fidus 
utriusque  defensor,  in  classe  fortiter,  in  senatu  diligen- 
ter,  provinciam  administrans,  ob.  22  Decembris,  1724, 
aetat.  sexagesimo  quarto." 


"  Abstersis  vix  lacrymis,  novo  luctu  inopinanter  op- 
primimur;  Johannes  quippe  filius  et  haeres,  juvenis 
ingenii  boni,  almaeque  spei,  et  mente  et  corpore  vividus, 
nimis  eheu ;  prematura  morte  eripitur,  et  eodem  enm 
patre  conditorio  repositus  jacet,  flebilis  omnibus.  Ob. 
Martii,  1724,  aetat.  vigesimo  tertio  " 
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BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCH   OF   DR.   BROCKLESBY. 

Richard  Brockleshy,  an  eminent  physician,  was  the 
son  of  Richard  Brocklesby,  esq.,  of  the  city  of  Cork, 
by  his  wife,  Mary  Alloway,  of  Minehead,  and  was  born 
at  Minehead,  where  his  mother  happened  to  be  on  a 
visit  to  her  parents,  on  the  1 1th  of  August,  1722.  He 
remained  at  that  place  until  he  was  three  years  old,  at 
which  time  he  was  carried  to  Ireland,  and  privately 
instructed  in  his  fathers  house,  in  Cork.  His  parents 
were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends^  in  which  the 
doctor  continued  until  the  gaities  of  life  drew  him  from 
a  path  too  strait  for  a  young  man  of  his  vivacity.  At 
a  proper  age  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of  Ballitore,  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  at  that  time  kept  by  Abraham 
Shackleton,  a  member  also  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
at  which  Edmund  Burke  was  educated;86  and  although 
they  were  not  exactly  contemporaries,  Dr.  Brocklesby 
being  seven  years  older,  yet  this  circumstance  led  to  a 

as  Edmund  Burke,  and  his  brother  Richard,  were  placed  at  Ballitore  School, 
under  Abraham  Shackleton,  In  the  year  1741.  Edmund,  being  then  abort 
eleven  years  of  age,  manifested  uncommon  genius.  He  and  Richard  Shackle- 
ton,  the  son  of  Abraham,  pursued  their  studies  together.  Hie  minds  of  both 
were  strongly  bent  to  literary  acquirements ;  both  were  endowed  with  a  clas- 
sical taste,  solid  judgment,  and  keen  perceptions ;  and  with  similar  disposi- 
tions, cheerful,  affectionate,  and  benevolent.  Between  these  kindred  minds  a 
friendship  was  formed  which  continued  as  long  as  they  lived,  notwithstanding 
the  different  spheres  in  which  they  moved.  Mr.  Burke  entertained  so  large  a 
share  of  affection  through  life  for  his  former  preceptor,  that  he  never  omitted 
paying  him  an  annual  visit  of  gratitude  and  respect,  during  a  period  of  forty- 
seven  years.  The  school  of  BalHtore,  though  kept  by  Quakers,  was  for  near  • 
century  well  known  for  having  furnished  the  bar  and  the  pulpit  of  Ireland  with 
many  eminent  characters. 
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cordial  friendship  which  continued  during  their  lives. 
Having  finished  his  classical  education  at  Ballitore 
with  diligence  and  success,  his  father  intending  him  for 
the  medical  profession,  sent  him  to  Edinburgh,  whence, 
after  attending  the  lectures  of  the  professors  in  the 
different  branches  of  medicine  there,  he  proceeded  to 
Iieyden,  and  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  under  the  cele- 
brated Gaubius,87  who  corresponded  with  him  for  several 
years  afterward.  His  diploma  bears  date  on  the  28th 
of  June,  1745 ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  published  his 
thesis  "De  Saliva  Sana  et  Morbosa." 

On  his  return  from  Leyden,  he  commenced  practice 
in  Broad  Street,  London ;  and  a  diligent  attention  to 
bis  profession,  with  integrity  and  economy,  soon  en- 
abled him  to  surmount  the  difficulties  which  a  young 
physician  has  to  encounter,  whilst  his  father  assisted 
him  with  £150  a  year,  a  liberal  allowance  at  that  time. 

For  the  first  few  years  after  he  commenced  practice, 
he  was  used  to  say  of  himself,  that  he  was  determined 
to  regulate  his  expenses  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure 
him  from  the  misery  of  dependance,  and  never  allow 
himself  to  have  a  want  that  was  not  accommodated  to 
his  income.  In  1746,  he  published  "An  Essay  con- 
cerning the  Mortality  of  the  Horned  Cattle ;"  and  in 

•7  This  was  Jerome  David  Gaubius,  an  eminent  German  physician,  a  native 
of  the  city  of  Heidelberg.  He  was  educated  partly  among  the  Jesuits,  and 
partly  in  the  Orphan  House,  at  Halle,  under  the  celebrated  Professor  Franke. 
He  became  afterward  a  pupil  of  the  learned  Boerhaave,  and  professor  of  Me- 
dicine in  the  university  of  Leyden.  He  died  Nov.  29,  1780,  leaving  several 
works  of  considerable  vara*. 
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April,  1751,  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  College  of 
Physicians.  He  had  by  this  time  risen  into  reputation; 
and  as  his  manners  were  naturally  mild  and  conciliating, 
his  knowledge  well  founded,  and  his  talents  somewhat 
known  as  an  author,  he  soon  became  acquainted  with 
the  leading  men  of  his  profession,  particularly  with  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Mead,  Dr.  Leatherland,  Dr.  Heberdeo, 
Sir  George  Baker,  and  others. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1754,  he  obtained  an 
honorary  degree  from  the  university  of  Dublin,  and 
was  admitted  at  Cambridge  ad  eundern  on  the  1 6th  of 
December  following.  By  virtue  of  this  degree  at  Cain- 
bridge,  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
of  London  on  the  25th  of  June,  1756 ;   and  on  the 
7th  of  October,  1758,  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Shaw,88  favoured  by  the  patronage  of  the  late  Lord 
Harrington,  he  was  appointed  Physician  to  the  army. 
In  this  capacity  he  attended  in  Germany  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  called  "The  Seven  Years*  War,**  where 
he  was  soon  distinguished  by  his  knowledge,  his  zeal, 
and  humanity ;  and  particularly  recommended  himself 
to  the  notice  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  late  earl  of 


w  This  was  Dr.  Peter  Shaw,  an  eminent  physician  and  the  author  of  several 
works  which  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  in  their  day.  He  published 
an  Abridgment  of  Boyle's  Philosophical  Works,  in  three  volumes  quarto; 
and  also  of  Lord  Bacon's  Works,  in  the  same  form.    He  likewise  translated 

Hoffinan  on  Mineral  Waters,  Stahl's  Chemistry,  in  Boerbaave's  F1 n 

CheuOca,w  conjunction  with  Chambers.  Notwithstanding  these  maJtHarioei 
labours,  he  had  an  extensive  practice,  He  died  in  1763.  His  daughter  soar- 
ried  Dr.  Richard  Warren. 
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Pembroke,  and  other  great  men  of  that  period.  With 
the  first  of  these  noblemen  this  acquaintance  mellowed 
into  a  friendship  which  only  terminated  with  the  doc- 
tor's life.  On  the  27th  of  Octoher,  1760,  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  hospitals  for  the  British 
forces,  and  returned  to  England  sometime  before  the 
peace  of  1763. 

On  his  return  to  London,  he  settled  in  Norfolk 
Street,  in  the  Strand,  where  he  soon  acquired  extensive 
practice,  and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  medical 
knowledge,  more  particularly  in  all  diseases  incident  to 
a  military  life.  His  practice  increased  in  proportion  to 
his  reputation ;  and  with  his  half-pay,  and  an  estate  in 
Ireland  of  about  £600  per  annum,  which  devolved 
upon  him  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  enabled 
to  live  in  a  handsome  manner;  and  at  his  table  were 
generally  found  some  of  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sons for  rank,  learning,  and  abilities  in  the  kingdom. 
In  the  course  of  his  practice,  however,  not  only  his 
advice  but  also  his  purse  were  ever  accessible  to  the 
poor,  as  well  as  to  meritorious  individuals  who  stood 
in  need  of  either.  Besides  giving  his  advice  to  the  poor 
of  all  descriptions,  which  he  did  with  an  active,  cheer- 
ful, and  unwearied  benevolence,  he  had  always  upon 
his  list  two  or  three  poor  widows,  to  whom  he  granted 
small  annuities ;  and  who,  on  the  quarter-day  of  receiv- 
ing their  stipends,  always  partook  of  the  hospitalities 
of  his  table.  To  his  relations,  who  wanted  his  assist- 
ance in  their  business  or  professions,  he  was  not  only 
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liberal,  bat  so  judicious  in  his  liberalities  as  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  a  repetition.  To  his  friend,  Dr. 
Johnson,  when  it  was  in  agitation  to  procure  an  en- 
largement of  the  pension  of  that  great  moralist,  the 
better  to  enable  him  to  visit  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  he  offered  an  establishment  of  £100  a  year 
during  his  life  ;*  and  upon  Dr.  Johnson's  declining  it, 
which  he  did  in  the  most  affectionate  terms  of  gratitude 
and  friendship,  he  made  him  a  second  offer  of  apart- 
ments in  his  own  house,  for  the  more  immediate 
benefit  of  medical  assistance.90    To  his  old  and  intimate 


w  Boswell,  In  his  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  (vol.  iv.  p.  342.)  allude*  to  this 
generous  offer  in  the  following  words : — "  As  an  Instance  of  extraordinary 
liberality  of  friendship,  he  (Dr.  J.)  told  us,  that  Dr.  Brocklesby  had,  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  intention  of  going  to  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  offered 
him  a  hundred  a  year  for  his  life.  A  grateful  tear  started  into  his  eye,  as 
he  spoke  this  in  a  faltering  tone."  The  reader  cannot  peruse  Mr.  BoeweB*s 
account  of  this  intended  tour  without  emotions  of  pleasurable  satisfaction. 

*°  It  will  not  require  any  apology  here  for  inserting  the  following  account 
of  the  conversation  between  Dr.  Brocklesby  and  Dr.  Johnson,  when  the  latter 
was  at  the  point  of  death : — 

"  About  eight  or  ten  days  before  Dr.  J.'s  death,  when  Dr.  Brocklesby  paid 
him  his  morning  visit,  he  seemed  very  low  and  desponding,  and  said,  "  1  hare 
been  as  a  dying  man  all  night."  He  then  emphatically  brokeoutinthe  words 
of  Shakspeare, 

*  Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  dlseas'd ; 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow ; 
Rate  oat  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain ; 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivions  antidote,       * 
Cleanse  the  stuff 'd  bosom  of  that  perilons  staff. 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  f' 

To  which  Dr.  Brocklesby  readily  answered  from  the  same  great  poet; 

' Therein  the  patient 

Matt  minister  to  himself.' 
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friend,  Edmund  Burke,  he  had  many  years  back  be- 
queathed by  will  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds ; 
but  recollecting  that  an  event  might  take  place,  which 
afterward  did,  when  such  a  legacy  could  be  of  no 
service  to  him,  he,  with  that  generous  liberality  for 
which  he  was  always  distinguished,  gave  it  to  him  in 
advance,  "  ut  pignus  amicitiae ."  It  was  accepted  as 
such  by  Mr.  Burke,  accompanied  with  a  letter,  which 
none  but  a  man,  feeling  the  grandeur  and  purity  of 
friendship  like  him,  could  dictate.  Dr.  Brocklesby 
also  cultivated  a  warm  friendship  with  the  celebrated 
John  Wilkes,  which  continued  to  the  end  of  their 
lives;  indeed  they  both  died  within  a  few  days  of 
each  other. 

On  another  day  after  this,  when  talking  on  the  subject  of  prayer,  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby repeated  from  Juvenal, 

'  Orandnm  est,  ut  tit  meat  nun  is  corpore  sano/ 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  satire ;  but  in  running  it  quickly  over,  he 
happened,  in  the  line 

<  Qui  •pttium  rite  extremmn  inter  monera  poost,' 
to  pronounce  mpremum  for  extremum,  at  which  Johnson's  critical  ear  instantly 
took  offence,  and  discoursing  vehemently  on  the  unmetrical  effect  of  such  a 
lapse,  he  shewed  himself  as  full  as  ever  of  the  spirit  of  the  grammarian. 

Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  could  not  be  suspected  of  fanaticism,  related  to  Mr. 
Boswell  the  following  particulars  : — 

"  For  some  time  before  Dr.  Johnson's  death,  all  his  fears  were  calmed  and 
absorbed  by  the  prevalence  of  his  frith  and  his  trust  in  the  merits  and  propi- 
tiation qf  J  zsva  Chbist. 

"  He  talked  often  to  me  about  the  necessity  of  frith  in  the  wcrifict  of  Jesus, 
as  necessary  beyond  all  good  works  whatever,  for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 

"  He  pressed  me  to  study  Dr.  Clarke,  and  to  read  his  sermons.  I  asked 
him  why  he  pressed  Dr.  Clarke,  an  Arian  ?  Because,  said  be,  he  Is  fullest  on 
the  propitiatory  wcrt/lee."— Boswiu/s  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  vol  iv.  p.  412, 427. 
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Passing  through  a  life  thus  honourably  occupied  in 
the  general  pursuits  of  his  profession,  and  in  the  con- 
fidence and  friendship  of  many  of  the  first  characters 
of  the  age  for  rank  or  literary  attainments,  the  doctor 
reached  his  73rd  year,  and  finding  those  infirmities 
generally  attached  to  that  time  of  life  increase  upon 
him,  he  gave  up  a  good  deal  of  the  bustle  of  business, 
as  well  as  his  half-pay,  on  being  appointed  by  his  old 
friend  and  patron,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  physician- 
general  to  the  royal  regiment  of  artillery  and  corps  of 
engineers,  in  March,  1794.  This  was  a  situation 
exactly  suited  to  his  age  and  inclinations,  since  he 
employed  his  time  in  occasional  trips  to  Woolwich, 
and  in  visits  to  his  friends  and  patients.  In  this  last 
list  he  never  forgot  either  the  poor  or  those  few  re- 
maining friends  whom  he  early  attended  as  a  medical 
man  gratuitously.  Scarcely  any  distance,  or  any  other 
inconvenience,  could  repress  this  benevolent  custom ; 
and  when  he  heard  by  accident  that  any  of  this  latter 
description  of  his  friends  were  ill,  and  had  through 
delicacy  abstained  from  sending  for  him,  he  used  to 
say,  somewhat  peevishly,  "  Why  am  I  treated  thus  ? 
Why  was  I  not  sent  for?" 

Though  debilitated  beyond  his  years,  particularly 
for  a  man  of  his  constant  exercise  and  abstemious  and 
regular  manner  of  living,  he  kept  up  his  acquaintance 
and  friendships  to  the  last;  and  in  a  limited  degree 
partook  of  the  pleasantries  and  convivialities  of  the 
table.    The  friends  who  knew  his  habits,  sometimes 
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indulged  him  with  a  nap  in  his  arm-chair  after  dinner, 
which  greatly  refreshed  him ;  he  would  then  turn  to 
the  company,  and  hear  his  full  share  in  the  conversa- 
tion, either  by  agreeable  anecdotes[or  judicious  obser- 
vations, entirely  free  from  the  acerbity  and  severity  of 
old  age. 

In  the  beginning  of  December,  1797,  he  set  out  on 
a  visit  to  Mrs.  Burke,  at  Beaconsfield,  the  long-fre- 
quented seat  of  friendship  and  hospitality,  where  the 
master-spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  as  well  as 
the  master  of  that  mansion,  had  so  often  adorned,  en- 
livened, and  improved  the  convivial  hour.  On  pro- 
posing this  visit,  while  under  so  infirm  a  state  as  he  was 
then  in,  it  was  suggested  by  a  friend,  whether  a  distant 
journey,  or  the  lying  out  of  his  own  bed,  with  other 
little  circumstances,  might  not  fatigue  him  too  much  : 
he  instantly  caught  the  force  of  this  suggestion,  and 
with  his  usual  placidity  replied,  "  My  good  friends,  I 
perfectly  understand  your  hint,  and  am  thankful  to  you 
for  it;  but  where  is  the  difference  whether  I  die  at  a 
friend's  house,  at  an  inn,  or  in  a  post-chaise  ?  I  hope 
I  am  every  way  prepared  for  such  an  event,  and  per- 
haps it  would  be  as  well  to  elude  the  expectation  of  it." 
He  therefore  began  his  journey  the  next  day,  and  ar- 
rived at  Beaconsfield  the  same  evening,  where  he  was 
cordially  received  by  the  amiable  mistress  of  the  man- 
sion, as  well  as  by  Doctors  Lawrence  and  King,  who 
happened  to  be  there  on  a  visit.  He  remained  at  Bea- 
consfield until  tjie  1 1th  of  December;  but  recollecting 
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that  his  younger  nephew,  Dr.  Young,  was  to  return 
from  Cambridge  to  London  the  next  day,  he  instantly 
set  out  for  his  house  in  town,  where  he  partook  of 
his  last  dinner  with  his  nearest  relations  and  friends. 
About  nine  o'clock  he  desired  to  go  to  bed,  but  going 
up  stairs  fatigued  him  so  much,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
sit  in  his  chair  for  some  time  before  he  felt  himself 
sufficiently  at  ease  to  be  undressed.  In  a  little  time, 
however,  he  recovered  himself;  and  as  they  were  un- 
buttoning his  waistcoat,  he  said  to  his  elder  nephew, 
Mr.  Robert  Beeby,  "What  an  idle  piece  of  ceremony 
this  buttoning  and  unbuttoning  is  to  me  now."*  When 
he  got  into  bed,  he  seemed  perfectly  composed,  but 
in  about  five  minutes  afterward  he  quietly  expired. 

He  was  interred,  on  the  18th  of  December,  in  the 
church-yard  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  in  a  private  manner, 
according  to  his  request.  His  fortune,  amounting  to 
nearly  thirty  thousand  pounds,  after  a  few  legacies  to 
friends  and  relations,  was  divided  between  his  nephew, 
Robert  Beeby,  esq.^who  possessed  all  his  landed  pro- 
perty, and  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  his  grand  nephew,  to 
whom  he  bequeathed  about  £8,000  and  his  valuable 
library. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  Dr.  Brocklesby 
possessed  a  generous  and  benevolent  heart.  His  phi- 
lanthropy was  called  forth  on  a  distressing  occasion 
in  the  year  1791,  in  which  year,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
upwards  of  eighty  houses  were  destroyed  by  fire  at 
Minehead.    On  hearing  of  this  severe  calamity  befell- 
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ing  the  place  of  his  nativity,  the  doctor  humanely  com- 
missioned his  nephew,  Mr.  Robert  Davis,  to  supply 
the  houseless  poor  with  necessaries  at  his  expense; 
and  in  concert  with  another  nephew,  Mr.  William 
Davis,  then  residing  in  London,  (but  since  at  Minehead 
and  now  at  Taunton)  Dr.  Brocklesby  opened  a  sub- 
scription for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  inhabitants 
with  a  donation  of  £50.  Several  bankers  in  London, 
and  in  the  country,  offering  their  aid  on  this  melancholy 
occasion  in  receiving  subscriptions,  upwards  of  £4000 
were  collected  from  a  benevolent  and  sympathising 
public,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  raised  in  London. 
We  lament,  however,  to  add  that  few  of  the  houses, 
none  indeed  for  the  poor,  were  ever  re-built.  The 
doctor's  two  nephews  took  upon  them  the  correspon- 
dence with  the  bankers  and  others,  and  with  a  com- 
mittee, the  entire  management  of  the  charity. 

The  preceding  facts  may  be  sufficient  to  illustrate 
Dr.  Brocklesby 's  character ;  his  fame  as  a  writer  must 
rest  on  his  published  works,  of  which  the  following, 
it  is  believed,  is  a  correct  list : — 

1.  "Dissertatio  Inaug.  de  Saliva  Sana  et  Morbosa, 
Lug.  Bat.,  1745,"  quarto. 

2.  "An  Essay  concerning  the  Mortality  of  the 
Horned  Cattle,  1746,"  octavo. 

3.  "  Eulogium  Medicum,  sive  Oratio  Anniversaria 
Harveiana  habita  in  Theatris  Collegii  Regalis  Medico* 
rum  Londinensium,  die  xxiij.  Octobris,  1760,"  quarto. 

4.  "(Economical  and  Medical  Observations  from 
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1738  to  1763,  tending  to  the  Improvement  of  Medical 
Hospitals,  1764,"  octavo. 

5.  "  An  Account  of  the  Poisonous  Root  lately  found 
mixed  with  the  Gentian/'  Philosoph.  Trans.  No.  486. 

6.  "Case  of  a  Lady  labouring  under  a  Diabetes,'9 
Med.  Observations,  No.  HI. 

7.  €€  Experiments  relative  to  the  Analysis  and  Vir- 
tues of  Seltzer  Water,"  ibid.  Vol.  IV. 

8.  "  Case  of  an  Encysted  Tumour  in  the  Orbit  of 
the  Eye,  cured  by  Messrs.  Bromfield  and  Ingram,"  ib. 

9.  "A  Dissertation  on  the  Music  of  the  Ancients." 
The  date  of  the  last  article  does  not  occur,  but  it  is 
believed  that  it  was  amongst  his  early  literary  amuse* 
merits.  When  Dr.  Young  was  at  Leyden,  one  of  the 
professors  of  that  university,  understanding  that  he 
was  a  grand  nephew  of  Dr.  Brocklesby's,  shewed  him 
a  translation  of  this  dissertation,  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. 

There  is,  in  the  European  Magazine,  for  1788,  an 
engraved  portrait  of  Dr.  Brocklesby,  a  half-length,  sit- 
ting, by  Ridley,  from  an  original  painting  by  Copley, 
who  also  introduced  the  doctor  into  the  groupe  of  the 
death  of  Lord  Chatham,  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
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Agriculture  of  the  Hundred  of  Cartrampton,  24i 

Alcombe,  manor  of,  448. 

Alfred,  King,  owner  of  Carhainpton,  295, 

Algar,  earl  of  Merda>  lord  of  Porloek,. 91,  96  j  Edwin  and  Morcar, 

his  sons,  97. 
AUer,  in  Carbampton,  303. 
Allerford,  in  Selworthy,  195. 
Ahnsworthy,  in  Exfordt  manor  o£,  548. 
Altar  tombs,  108. 

Apple  tree,  history  of  the  introduction  of  into  Somersetshire,  11. 
Arundel,  lords  of  Trevice,  family  of,  159  y  Roger  Arundel,  569,. 
Ashley  Lodge  in  Porloek,  Lord  King's  seat,  132. 
Aure,  or  de  Aure,  fiunily  of,  64. 
Avallonia,  isle  of,  the  apple  orchard,  11. 
Avill,  hamlet  and  manor  of,  449. 

Baneks  of  Minehead,  family  of,  638. 

Basinges,  family  of,  267. 

Beacons,  history  of,  8 ;  Dunkery  Beacon,  7, 

Bead  Roll,  what,  398,  note. 

Berkeley,  Robert  de,  499. 

Biccombe,  in  Timberscombe,  hamlet  of,  572}  manor,  673;  family  of, 

ibid. 
Blackford  in  Selworthy,  196. 
Blake,  Colonel,  takes  Dunster  Castle,  437. 
Blue  Anchor  Rocks,  22  $  bay  of,  1 8. 
Bordarii,  introd.  xv. 
Bossington,  hamlet  and  tithing  of,  130. 
Bows  made  of  yew,  114. 
Brae  ton,  Henry  de,  memoir  of,  626. 
Bretesche  of  Thrubwell,  family  of,  300. 


Bridgwater,  John,  rector  of  Porloek,  memoir  of,  1 40. 
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Bristol  Channel,  description  of  the  southern  coast  of,  17 ;  Watchet 

pier,  ibid. 
Brocklesby,  Dr.  Richard,  memoir  of,  644. 
Brown  in  Treborough,  manor  of,  270. 
Byam  of  Luccombe,  family  of,  171 ;  memoir  of  Dr.  Henry  Byam,  172. 

Camps,  intrenched  residences,  13. 

Carhampton,  Hundred  of,  extent  and  boundaries,  1 ;  scenery  and 
features  of,  5 ;  entrenched  residences,  13  ;  sea-coast,  15  j  remains 
of  ancient  forests,  21  -,  cultivation  and  husbandry,  24,  25 j  roads, 
27  ',  population  of  at  the  conquest,  and  at  the  present  time,  28  ; 
population  results,  32  j  possessors  of  land  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  at  the  conquest,  33 ;  ancient  mills,  35  ;  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction,  36 ;  Leland's  description  of  the  Hundred,  44 ; 
villages  and  hamlets,  list  of,  49. 

Carhampton,  parish  of,  285  ;  general  description,  ibid;  vicarage  ami 
church,  290, 291;  rates  &  taxes,  293;  population,  294;  manar,295. 

Chancel  in  churches,  account  of,  416. 

Chantries,  history  of,  110. 

Chargott-Lodge,  in  Luxborough,  249. 

Churches,  history  of  the  appropriation  of  the  several  parts,  415. 

Church-yards,  origin  of,  1 12 ;  yew  trees  in,  1 13. 

Cider  and  Perry,  12. 

Clarke,  of  Brjdwell,  family  of,  307,  note. 

Copploe^woods,  in  Dtfmesclay  book,  206. 

Cotarii,  Cotmanni,  introd.  xiii. 

Courtenay,  family  of,  343,  514. 

Coutances,  Geoffrey,  bishop  of,  80. 

Cross-legged  monuments  in  churches,  history  of,  103  5  represent 
persons  engaged  in  the  crusades,  107  ;  tomb  of  Robert  doke  of 
Normandy,  104;  monuments  in  the  Temple  Church,  London, 
ibid;  Knights  Templars,  108. 

Crosse,  Rev.  Robert,  memoir  of,  453. 

Crosses  in  church-yards,  account  of,  111. 

Crosses  and  Crucifixes,  419  ;  Rood-loft,  418. 

Culbone,  parish  of,  69;  description  of  its  romantic  situation,   70; 
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woods,  76,77-,  rectory  and  church,  77,  78  ;  rates  and  taxes,  79  ; 
manor,  ibid;  Culbone  cove,  19. 
Cutcombe,  parish  of,  207;  vicarage  and  church,  211,  212$  rates 
and  taxes,  213  ;  population,  214  ;  charities,  215  ;  manor,  218. 

Deanery  of  Dunoter,  42. 

Domesday  book,  account  of,  introd.  v. 

Domesday  Book,  illustrations  of.— Hundreds  as  the  division  of  a 
county,  4 ;  leuca,  a  measure  of  length,  66 ;  custom  of  paying 
sheep  as  rent  in  kind,  ibid;  tenure  in  Frank-Almoigne,  198;  of 
ancient  demesne,  325  ;  by  castle-guard,  303 ;  nlvee  minute*,  cop- 
pice woods,  206;  valuit  et  valet,  218;  soldiers,  tnUites,  222; 
Pannage,  224  ;  manors,  27 1 ;  ore,  as  a  weight,  328. 

Dunkery  Hill,  5  ;  Beacon,  7. 

Dunster,  parish  of,  377 ;  general  description,  ibid;  town  of,  381 ; 
woollen  manufacture,  382  ;  charters  of  the  Mohuns  to,  386,  387 ; 
borough  of,  391  ;  members  of  parliament,  ibid;  called  Torre,  in 
Domesday  book,  392 ;  rates  and  taxes,  ibid;  population,  393 ; 
charities,  394 ;  living,  397 ;  church,  398 ;  not  built  by  Henry  VII., 
402  ;  font,  403 ;  monuments  of  the  Mohuns,  404 ;  of  the  Luttrells, 
406;  Everards,  ibid;  monumental  inscriptions,  409;  incumbent 
curates,  4 14 ;  Trinity  chantry,  ibid;  priory,  422 ;  Dunster  castle,  432. 

Durborough  of  Heathfield,  family  of,  282. 

Eastbury,  in  Carhampton,  299. 
Edgecote,  in  Exford,  hamlet  of,  548. 
Editha,  Queen  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  account  of  193. 
Everards,  of  Luxborough,  family  of,  255. 

Exford,  parish  of,  535  ;  description  of,  ibid;  rectory,  539 ;  church,540 3 
rates  and  taxes,  543 ;  population,  ibid;  charities,  544 ;  manor,  547. 
Exmoor  Forest,  21, 

Exon,  Domesday,  Hundred  of  Carhampton  described  in,  2. 
Exon.  Domesday,  account  of,  introd.  vii. 

Fairford,  in  Gloucestershire,  account  of  stained  glass  in  the  church 

of,  166. 
Faleise,  William  de,  341. 
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Fitzjames,  Rev.  R.,  memoir  of,  634. 

Fitz-Roges,  family  of,  124;  cross-legged  monument  of  Simon  Fitz- 
Roges,  in  Porlock  church,  101. 
Fitz-Urse,  family  of,  280. 

Fleet,  Rev.  W.  epitaph  on,  in  Selworthy  church,  187. 
Font  in  churches,  history  of,  420. 

Gaunts,  earls  of  Lincoln,  family  of,  496, 498. 

Gilbert,  Wm.  memoir  of,  633. 

Godiva,  Countess,  wife  of  Leofric,  earl  of  Mercia,  rides  naked  through 


r  the  streets  of  Coventry,  96. 
Hadley  of  Withycombe,  family  of,  283. 


Hssdui,  a  Celtic  tribe,  introduce  the  apple-tree  into  Somersetshire,  1 J . 
Hales  of  Brymore,  baronets,  family  of,  237;  genealogical  history,  238. 
Hales,  Dr.  Stephen,  biographical  sketch  of,  142. 
Hody,  Sir  John,  221. 
Holnicot  in  Selworthy,  197. 
Horner  in  Lnccombe,  hamlet  of,  169. 

Hundred  Rolls,  account  of  the  Hundred  of  Carhampton  from,  3. 
Hundreds,  as  the  division  of  a  county,  history  of,  4;  known  in 
France  at  a  more  early  period  than  in  England,  ibid. 

Iceland,  account  of  the  administration  of  justice  in,  321. 
Jury,  trial  by,  history  of,  311. 

King,  Lord,  history  of  the  family  of,  133. 
Kitnore,  the  ancient  name  of  Culbone,  70. 
Knoll  in  Selworthy,  197. 

Lagman,  in  Iceland,  321. 

Lahsnen,  Lagraetmen,  what  they  were,  312,  313. 

Langham  in  Luxborough,  manor  of,  260. 

Langdon,  family  of,  484,  note. 

Leakey,  Mrs.,  account  of  the  apparition  of,  625. 

Legge,  Right  Hon.  H.  B.  biographical  sketch  of,  349. 

Leland's  description  of  the  Hundred  of  Carhampton,  44. 

Lemon  tree  at  Dunster  castle,  447 ;  historical  account  of  lemons,  ibid, 

Leuca,  a  measure  of  length  in  Domesday  book,  66. 
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Lidwiccians  invade  Porlock,  90. 

Limesi,  Ralph  de,  family  of,  194. 

Lower  Mill,  in  Exford,  hamlet  of,  548. 

Luccombe,  family  of,  157. 

Luccombe,  parish  of,  147 ;  description  of,  ibid;  rectory  and  church, 

150,  151  ;  rates  and  taxes,  152  j  population,  153  >  charities,  154; 

manor,  155 ;  hamlets,  169. 
Luttrell,  barons  of  Irnham,  genealogical  history  of  the  family  of,  490. 
Luxborough  parish,  248 3   vicarage  and  church,  250 j   rates  and 

taxes,  251 ;  population,  252  ;  charities,  ibid ;  manor,  253. 
Lynch,  West,  in  Selworthy,  1 97. 

Manors,  derivation  of,  271. 

Marsh,  in  Carhampton,  299. 

Marsh  in  Dunster,  hamlet  of,  453. 

Marshwood,  in  Carhampton,  299. 

Mercia,  earls  of,  genealogical  history,  92. 

Mifites,  soldiers,  in  Domesday  book,  some  account  of,  222. 

Mills,  ancient,  in  Carhampton,  list  of  in  Domesday  book,  35  ;  tithe 
of,  136. 

Minehead,  parish  of,  578  j  general  description,  579 ;  town  of,  ibid; 
hamlets  in,  580 ;  borough,  ibid;  singular  custom,  583  j  vicarage, 
584  i  church,  586 ;  monument  of  Bracton,  ibid;\  register,  590) 
rates  and  taxes,  593  -,  population,  594  5  corporation  and  parlia- 
mentary representation,  595 ;  members  of  parliament,  597 ;  cha- 
rities, 599  i  harbour  and  quay,  61 4  5  trade,  620  5  manor,  624  \ 
apparition  of  Mrs.  Leakey,  625. 

Mohun  of  Dunster,  genealogical  history  of  the  baronial  family  of,  458. 

Mohun,  of  Ham-Mohun,  Dorset,  484. 

Mohun,  of  Fleet,  487. 

Mohun,  of  Oakhampton,  barons,  489. 

Mountague,  Richard,  bishop  of  Norwich,  biographical  sketch  of,  372. 

Mountain  ash,  a  charm  against  witchcraft,  72,  note;  historical 
account  of,  ibid;  in  Wales  a  sacred  tree,  73. 

Nave  in  churches,  account  of,  417. 

Nicolls,  Rev.  John,  biographical  sketch  of,  283. 
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Nonyngton,  Sir  Baldric  de,  156. 
Nutcombe,  family  of,  259,  note. 

Oare,  parish  of,  53 ;  rectory  and  church,  54 ;  rates  and  faxes,  56  ; 

manor,  57. 
Oaktrowin  Cutcombe,  228. 
Odo  Fits-Gamelin,  156. 
Okey-hole,  etymology  of,  228. 
Ore,  as  a  weight,  in  Domesday  book,  328. 
Orchards  of  Somersetshire,  history  of,  9 ;  as  old  as  the  Celtic  period 

of  our  history,  11  ;  the  victor's  wreath,  in  the  Pythian  games, 

12  ;  cider  and  perry,  ibid;  cider  apples,  11. 
Oule-Knowle,  in  Carhampton,  304. 

Paganel,  family  of,  496;  certificate  of  the  barony  of,  497. 

Painted  or  stained  glass,  history  of,  164. 

Pannage,  in  Domesday  book,  history  of,  224. 

Parish  churches,  commencement  of,  36. 

Phelps,  of  Porlock,  family  of,  145. 

Pomeroy,  family  of,  57. 

Pope  Nicholas's  Taxation,  40 ;  origin  of,  41. 

Population  (of  the  Hundred  of  Carhampton,  3 1 ;  comparative  state 
of,  32  ;  results,  ibid. 

Porcarius,  Porcarii,  in  Domesday  book,  224. 

Porch  of  churches,  history  of,  421. 

Porlock,  parish  of,  S3  ;  description  of,  84, 85  ;  invasion  of  the  Lid- 
wiccians,  90;  Porlock  Chace,  91 5  rectory  and  church,  97,  98  3 
monuments,  100;  chantry,  109;  rates  and  taxes,  115;  popula- 
tion, 116;  charities,  117;  manor,  122;  hamlets,  127;  romantic 
situation  of  Porlock,  20. 

Porlock  wear,  127. 

Porlock  west,  129. 

Possessors  of  land  in  the  Hundred  of  Carhampton,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  William  the  Conqueror,  33, 34. 

Prynne  William,  confined  by  the  Parliament  in  Dunster  Castle,  439 ; 
arranges  the  charters  and  muniments  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Luttrell,  ibid. 
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Pym  of  Brymore,  family  of,  229  ;  biographical  sketch  of  John  Pym, 
231 ;  narrative  of  his  last  illness  and  death,  233  ;  portraits  of,  236. 
Pyncombe,  family  of,  396,  note. 

Quicke,  family  of,  259,  note. 

Radhuish,  in  Carhampton,  308. 

Radmeo,  what,  311. 

Redver3,  earls  of  Devon,  family  of,  123. 

Roman  law,  rapid  progress  of  the  knowledge  of,  631,  note. 

Rood-loft  in  churches,  418. 

Round  churches,  417* 

Screen  in  churches,  417. 

Sea-coast  of  Somersetshire,  15. 

Sel worthy,  parish  of,  182  ;  general  description,  ibid;  ancient  en- 
campment, 183  ;  rectory  and  church,  184,  186;  rates  and  taxes, 
190;  population,  191;  manor,  192;  hamlets,  195. 

Servi,  slaves,  introd.  xviii. 

Sheep,  paid  as  rent  in  kind,  custom  mentioned  in  Domesday  book,  66. 

SUva  Minutes,  coppice  woods,  in  Domesday  book,  206. 

Silver  penny,  weight  of  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  332. 

Stanton,  hamlet  and  manor  of,  451. 

Stoke-Pero,  parish  of,  199 ;  rectory  and  church,  201,  202;  manor, 
204. 

Strange,  lords  of  Knokyn,  family  of,  220. 

Table  monuments  in  churches,  108 ;  that  of  King  John,  at  Worces- 
ter, the  most  ancient  in  England,  1 08. 

Tapestry,  historical  account  of,  446. 

Taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas,  41. 

Tenure  in  Frank-Almoigne,  198 ;  by  Castle-Guard,  303 ;  of  ancient 
Demesne,  325. 

Tenures,  introd.  viii. ;  tenure  in  villanage,  ix. 

Terra  Regis,  in  Domesday  book,  326. 

Testa  de  Nevill,  account  of  the  Hundred  of  Carhampton  from,  2. 

Thymelby,  family  of,  507. 
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Timberecombe,  parish  of,  549;  description  of,  ibid;  proprietors  of 

freeholds   in,  550;   etymology  of  name,  551;  vicarage,  ibid, 

church,  553 ;  rates  and  taxes,  554 ;  population,  555 ;  charities, 

ibid;  manor,  568. 
Tithes,  institution  of,  38 ;  tithe  of  mills,  36. 
Tort  of  Oole-Knowle,  family  of,  306. 
Treborough,  parish  of,  263 ;  rectory  and  church,  264,  265 ;  rates 

and  taxes,  266 ;  population,  ibid;  manor,  267. 
Trial  by  Jury,  history  of,  31 1 ;  jurors  at  first  properly  compurgator*, 

313;  Alfred  the  Great  puts  three  of  his  judges  to  death,  315; 

jury  at  first  not  twelve,  but  gradually  fell  into  that  number,  319; 

twelve  a  sacred  number,  ibid;  the  states- general  in  Iceland,  321. 
Twelve  a  sacred  number,  numerous  instances  of,  319. 

Villani,  introd.  ix. 

Wansdike,  13. 

Wentworth,  earl  of  Strafford,  162. 

Withycombe,  parish  of,  273;  general  description,  ibid;  rectory  and 
church,  276,  277 ;  rates  and  taxes,  278 ;  population,  ibid;  ma- 
nor, 279. 

Wootton-Courtenay,  parish  of,  334 ;  general  description,  ibid;  rec- 
tory and  church,  334, 336 ;  rates  and  taxes,  338 ;  charities,  339 ; 
manor,  341. 

Worth,  of  Worth,  near  Tiverton,  family  of,  259,  note. 

Yew  tree,  history  of  in  church-yards,  113,  note;  used  in  making 
bows,  114. 


Printed  by  J.  Chlkott,  (a  attire  of  Brompton  Ralph)  Bristol. 


TEe  North  coast  oT~Somerset  anaT  "Devon  derives  much  of  its 
peculiar  character  from  the  fact  that  the  hills  run  at  right 
angles  to  the  sea,  and  not  parallel  to  it,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
range  of  chalk  downs  which,  with  a  few  interruptions,  may  be 
traced  from  Dover  to  Cornwall.  The  consequence  of  this  is, 
that  at  intervals  of  a  few  miles  throughout  a  great  length  of  coast, 
changes  occur  in  the  character  of  the  scenery  of  a  most  in- 
teresting and  unexpected  kind.  Thus,  for  example,  a  few  miles 
to  the  west  of  Quantock  Head,  lies  the  town  of  Minehead, 
under  the  shelter  of  a  huge  down  called  the  North  Hill, 
which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  Porlock  Bay,  and  is,  no  doubt, 
well  known  to  such  of  our  readers  as  have  undergone  the  peine 
forte  et  dure  of  passing  a  stormy  day  in  one  of  the  steamers 
which  ply  between  .Bristol  and  Cornwall.  The  interval 
'  between  the  hills — not  more  thatfaeTreh  or  eight  miles  in  breadth — 
affords  two  distinct  specimens  of  scenery  of  totally  different  kinds. 
The  cliffs  for  the  first  three  or  four  miles  slope  steeply  to  the 
sea,  though,  on  account  of  their  height,  the  slope  covers  a  great 
%\  deal  of  ground.  This  space,  which  probably  occupies  many 
%i  hundred  acres,  is  entirely  covered  by  aense  underwood  (princi- 
pally oak),  just  high  enough  to  give  a  certain  mystery  to  the 
view,  and  just  dense  enough  to  give  a  certain  degree  of  nlea- 
I  surable  exercise  to  the  faculty  of  path-finding,  but  neither  nigh 
nor  dense  enough  to  prevent  those  who  traverse  it  from  enjoying 
all  the  beauty  that  lies  in  woods  just  bursting  into  leaf  under  the 
influence  of  spring  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  rich  fields,  hedge- 
rows such  as  no  other  country  could  afford  to  leave  untouched, 
and  hedgerow  timber  which  would  give  beauty  to  the  tamest 
landscape,  on  the  other.  As  soon  as  the  woods  and  cliffs  have 
lost  the  charm  of  novelty,  the  scene  changes  to  what  we  do  not 
often  see  in  these  days  of  improvement— desolate  sand-hills 
leading  down  to  a  shallow  sea,  which  leaves  bare  miles  of  sandy 
mud  at  low  water,  and  a  huge  marsh  four  or  five  miles  long  and 
two  or  three  broad,  intersected  by  shallow  channels  of  brackish 
water,  and  tenanted  by  plovers,  gulls,  and  other  waterfowl  of  less 
familiar  forms.  There  is  something  in  the  rich  green  of  the 
grass,  the  wide,  open  space,  the  dead  water,  the  strange  birds, 
and  the  total  solitude  of  such  scenes,  which  is  as  pleasant  as  it 
is  uncommon.  Our  only  considerable  living  poet  has  felt  the 
charm  strongly,  and  expressed  it  with  that  voluptuous  simplicity 
which  distinguishes  him  so  curiously  from  every  other  master  of 
the  English  language.  He  might  well  have  found  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  Minehead  scenes  to  suit  the  descriptions  in  his 
Ode  to  Memory  of— 

The  sand-built  hills  that  ridge  the  sea, 
O'er  blown  with  murmurs  harsh, 

Or  e'en  some  cottage  whence  we  see 
Stretch  wide  and  wild  the  waste  enormous  marsh; 

Where  from  the  frequent  bridge, 
Like  emblems  of  infinity, 

The  trenched  waters  run  from  sky  to  sky. 

Between  Minehead  and  Linton  the  country  is  not  less  varied 
or  less  beautiful.  The  North  Hill,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  is  a  sort  of  outrider  to  Exmoor,  and  shares  in  the 
character  of  that  district.  It  is  an  isolated  mass,  perhaps  a 
thousand  feet  high  and  several  miles  in  length— the  last  of  several 
simihr  masses  which  may  be  observed  from  its  summit,  ana 
which  stretch  away  in  parallel  ridges  one  behind  the  other  along 
the  border  between  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire.  The  road 
from  Porlock  to  Linton  passes  for  many  miles  over  part  of  this 
district,  but  it  may  be  varied  either  by  following  the  cliffs,  which 
,  are  clothed  by  a  long  succession  of  hanging  woods,  or  by  descend- 
ing from  the  moor  into  the  valley  of  the  Lyn — a  regular  High- 
land glen,  recalling,  with  greater  force  than  is  usual  in  the  scenery 
of  the  South  of  England,  the  cliffs,  the  rapids,  and  the  under- 
wood  which  are.  associated  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us  with 
Scotch  streams,  s      -*  * 


The  Lyn  Mis  Tntb  the  sea  at  Lynmouth, 
which  lies  under  a  steep  but  singularly  beautiful  hill,  on  which 
stands  the  rising  watering-place  of  Linton — a  place  where  more 
beauty  is  concentrated  in  a  very  small  space  than  any  other  spot 
which  we  could  name. 

Foam  Linton  to  Ilfracombe  the  country  is  less  wild,  and  on  a 
smaftar  scale  than  the  tract  which  we  have  described;  but  a 
series  of  bold  hills,  terminating  in  rugged  cliffs  of  slate,  succeed 
each  other  all  along  the  coast,  and  give  a  wilder  appearance  to 
the  district  than  it  would  otherwise  have.  These  cliffs  form  a 
succession  of  little  bays  and  coves,  frequently  pierced  with  caves, 
and  uniformly  adorned  with  creepers,  brushwood,  and  parasitical 
plants  of  various  kinds,  which  ornament  the  detached  masses  of 
splintered  rock  by  which  the  line  of  the  cliffs  is  broken  in  a 
manner  that  lends  an  indescribable  grace  to  what  would  otherwise 
be  a  somewhat  savage  landscape.  Several  of  the  more  promi- 
nent of  these  hills  command  a  view  for  many  miles  along  the 
coast,  which,  in  its  combination  of  rocks,  turf,  and  blue  water — 
for  the  Channel  is  here  both  deeper  and  clearer  than  at  Watchet 
or  Minehead— is  as  beautiful  as  anything  in  England.  The  most; 
striking  of  these  points  of  view  are  Hangman's  Hill,  close  by 
Comb  Martin,  famous  for  its  lead  and  silver  mines ;  Hills- 
.  borough,  a  mile  from  Ilfracombe ;  and  Mort  Point,  a  rockji 
headland  which  forms  the  extremity  of  Mort  Bay — the  northern 
and  eastern  division  of  a  much  larger  bay  into  which  the  Torridge 
and  the  Taw  discharge  themselves  through  the  same  mouth,  an/1 
which  is  bounded  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  south  and 
west  by  Hartland  Point.  Mort  Point  and  Mort  Bay  take  their 
ominous  names  from  the  number  of  wrecks  which  they  annually 
witness.  In  stormy  weather  they  must  be  as  good  positions  for 
*  observing  storms  as  are  to  be  found  on  the  whole  of  the  English 
coast,  for  the  entire  weight  and  force  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  Beats 
full  upon  them.  Except  that  the  cliffs  are  on  a  larger  acale,  the 
'  Land  s  End  itself  has  hardly  a  more  desolate  appearance. 

Beyond  Mort  Bay  a  new  feature  introduces  itself  into  the 
scenery.  It  consists  of  long  stretches  of  sand,  exquisitely  firm, 
and  only  inferior  for  walking  nurposes  to  that  luxurious  turf  of 
the  South  Downs  which  combines  the  firmness  of  a  road  with 
the  elasticity  of  a  spring-board.  The  southern  extremities  both 
of  Mort  Bay  and  or  Hartland  Bay  are  thus  characterized.  The 
sands  in  the  latter  are  probably  little  less  than  five  miles  long 
and  two  miles  in  width,  and  they  are  bordered  by  a  desolate 
tract  of  sandy  hillocks,  called  Braunton  Burrows,  resembling  on 
a  small  scale  the  Dunes  which  stretch  along  the  coast  of  Picardy 
into  Belgium.  It  is  through  these  sands  that  the  Taw  and  the 
Torridge  find  their  way  to  the  sea,  and  the  town  of  Bideford, 
well  known  to  all  readers  of  Westward  Mo  !  lies  two  or  three 
miles  further  up  the  course  of  the  last-mentioned  stream. 

For  the  present  it  must  be  our  Brundisium — 
Long*  finu  oharte&que  vieque. 


i 


Thk  Whobtlbbbbey  Cbof.— The  crop  ol  whortle- 
berries this  year  is  exceedingly  abandant,  and  daring 
the  week  ending  Thursday  bat  very  nearly  ten  tons 
have  been  sent  away  by  nfl  from  the  Williton  station 
to  London,  Burningham,  Bristol,  and  other  large 
towns.  Ju(*.i*7J'  . 


LADY  CARHAMPTON. 
Maria,  Counters  of  Carhampton,  died  at  her  residence  at  Brighton, 
on  the  18th  Inst?  in  her  eighty-first  year.  Her  Ladyship  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Morgan,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  Recorder  of 
Maidstone,  and  was  the  widow  of  John  Lnttrell,  third  and  last  Earl  of 
Carhampton,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  1798,  being  his  second  wife,  and 
had  an  only  daughter,  the  Lady  Maria  Anne,  who  was  married,  in  1821, 
to  Colonel  Hardrees  Roberto  Sannderson,  of  the  county  of  Cavan. 
The  Earl  of  Carhampton  died  on  the  17th  March,  1829,  without  male- 
issue;  when  the  Earldom  of  Carhampton  and  the  other  honours  of  the 
ancient  and  distinguished  family  of  Luttrell  became  extinct 


THE  HILL  OOXTNTEY  OF  WEST  SOMERSET. 

(Prom  the  "Leimre  How.") 

Although  within  two  hundred  mife*  of  the  metropoli*, 
aiad  at  no  great  distance  from  Bristol,  the  railway  as  yet 
.reaches  only  to  Wiffiton,  on  the  outer  border  of  this  district, 
tend  in  but  one  of  its  tt ttto  towns  ( Watohet)  has  a  beginning 
*  n  made  for  gas-lighting.  Observation  alone  oould enable 
readers  to  appreciate  the  degree  in  which  the  absence  of 
» modern  improvements  has  kept  the  people  primitive 

-_ nle  in  their  habits,  and  comparatively  untouched 

and  nnoornmted  by  Londonising  influences. 

fflftJriDff,  as  our  central  point,  Minehead,  the  sea-port, 
which  snares  with  Donate*  the  honours  of  a  market 
town,  wo.  propose  to  Indicate  a  few  of  fee  prominent 
fswUnue  of  a  region  replete  with  Interest,  and  possessing 
landscapes  which  "MtuxaVa  Handbookn  charaoterisfs  as 
oT"inea*ureta  beauty."  line  portion  of  Somersetshire, 
immediately  joiningon  to  North  Devon,  is  emphatically  a 
44  hill  oountry."  We  might  call  it  mountainous  and 
romantic,  bat  it  is  this  in  the  sense  of  soft  and  winning 
verdure,  not  in  that  of  the  wild  barrenness  depicted  by  the 
poat- 

"  Ye  toppling  crags  of  ice, 
Ye  Avalanches,  whom  a  breath  draws  down 
In  mountains  o'erwhelming  t" 
There  are  indeed  heathery  downs,  pme-oUd  heights,  rugged 


rooks,  and  foaming  cascades,  but,  combined  with  these,  we 
find  the  gentler  charms  of  rural  scenery—fertile  vales, 
sylvan  hall-aides,  and  meandering  streams. 
rMmebead  He*  partly  on  the  ndeuand  partly  under  the 


shadow  of  theNorthHilL  a  magninowit  ridge  which  rises 

more  than  one  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 

washing  its  base,  and  extends  About  four  males  from  east  to 

west,  presenting,  In  this  expanse,  many  and  grand  varieties 

of  surface.    Minehead  itself  is  divided  into  three  parts— 

the  Upper  Town  on  the  hillside,  the  Middle  Town  at  its 

foci,  and  the  Quay  Town  facing  the  sea.    It  is  this  last- 

named  that  is  represented  in  our  wqodcut, ,  No  pretentious 

ui  ^vg  XidA  ere  sarong   AWrtrg     -XieAOoai  reaeue 

Avoue  sei^unoog  ueoudury    'fuemoAom  uuojnm  inoujut 

npo^g  uSceio£    *ui*jd  *eg3  en  -vzz  •■nm  Jenbeqoxjj 

^6fi^>o?8^«a  •telTo*SIl'^ueb***9«PnI 
04  ?ce  ''»|W0  Jedewqx peonpe?j  one *ejr  'peueao i 
eoua  uoiqn  ft  tymoooy  ioj  Jrj  °*  f f6  P™1  Xeuojf  aoj. 
o^^^i^wi  rjoeuoo— '1T0HEXOTA  'ictivh  a&ko; 
■unuwu^  joj  eoimpv  p9  %v  ores  A"p 
«  yam  ej«o  ^exiem  *uotAejd  em)  jo  suue*  ein  uo  |t»}< 
no  peaom  seed  pue  suvog  *seoud  ui  eouvApe  CTpinj 
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•Xji  gov  qomn  *noir*ut  *nq  'jeep  wt  £\\tx}  ma  9«eqa  u»rc 
"pepejue'  ei9M  seres  ereaepom  uotqjt  to  tmcu9%  s 
•uopj  joj  p|eq  km.  ?«eqa  xptflBSL  P™  eouepuewu  jj 
« Apxo  sua  ejeqx— 'jlyohixbxX  fJ*ravH  ksoq  hooko 
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home-baked  brown  bread,  clotted 
then  walk  on  to  Burgundy  chapel,  theT  UttiftitiscovertKl* 
ruin  of  what  waa  once  a  religious  house,  situate  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  tea.  The  remaina  preaent  little  enough  to 
oeoupy  the  antiquarian,  but  the  glen  behind  ia  full  of  attrac- 
tion to  the  lover  of  nature  in  its  wilder  forma:  yielding, 
however,  in  this  to  Grixy'a  Combe,  somewhat  farther  on, 
and  only  safely  approachable  by  descent  from  the  hill  top. 
Two  other  of  these  profound  recesses  are  to  be  found  before 
we  reach  the  Bossington  Beacon  and  Huristone  Point, 
which  commands  the  prospects  of  a  rock-bound  coast  or 
great  wildneas  and  grandeur. 

In  this  it  is,  however,  exceeded  by  the  glen  of  Culbone, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Bay  of  PoMock.  Here  is  a 
church,  said  to  be  the  smallest  in  England,  built  on  a  terrace 
of  about  half  an  acre,  surrounded  by  moat  romantic  scenery. 
There  are  two  waya  of  approaching  it  from  the  coast,  one 
by  a  newly-made  road  through  Lord  Lovelace's  grounds, 
but  for  which  a  guide  and  fee  are  necessary ;  the  other  by 
the  "old  road,"  described  to  us  as  "  not  a  very  good  one. 
This  last  was  the  one  adopted,  and  it  was  found  to  realise 
this  description  and  something  more*  a  portion  of  it  having 
been  carried  away  by  a  landslip.  In  place  of  the  broken 
part  there  is  only  a  thinly-trodden  sig-zag  track  along  a 
precipitous  cliff  running  four  or  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
rocks  and  the  -roaring  sea.  Soon  after  passing  this,  we 
reached  the  glen.  7t  Majestic, "  "  grand, n  are  words  of 
large  import,  but  their  use  inadequately  expresses  the  idea 
of  the  scene.  Hills  one  thousand  or.  twelve  hundred  feet  high, 
covered  with  pines,  a  foaming  cascade  rolling  down  from.tbe 
top  to  the  waves  dashing  widely  on  the  rocks  beneath,  and, 
in  the  midst,  the  little  sanctuary  four  hundred  feet  abore 
the  sea,  and  six  or  seven  hundred  below  the  overshadowing 
hills.  Strange  indeed  the  fancy  whiohplaoed  the  building 
in  such  a  spot.  Few  are  the  parishioners ;  but  we  were  told 
that  many  tourists  are  attracted  on  Sundays  by  the  novelty 
of  its  position.  Let  us  hope  that  the  seed  thus  sown,  as  it 
were,  in  the  cleft  of  a  rook,  may  bear  fruit  to  the  glory  of 
God.  We  did  not  gain  admission  to  the  church,  but,  looking 
round  the  churchyard,  we  observed  that  of  eight  tombstones 
standing  in  a  row  the  surname,  on  six  was  "Red.'*  This 
must  be  qirite  a  tribal  name  hereabout,  and  it  suggests  a 
note  in  regard  to  another  oommon  surname  in  the  district— 
Passmore.  Recently  a  petriarchial  Passmore  died  at  the 
age  of  ninety-three,  leaving,  it  is  said,  one  hundred  and 
forty  descendants,  including  ffreat-great-graudchildren. 

Culbone  being  the  western  limit  of  a  moderate  pedestrian 
excursion  from  our  centre  (though  some  may  extend  their 
walk,  as  we  did,  to  Lynton),  we  again  turn  eastward, 
taking  a  more  inland  course.  Porlock,  and  its  vale,  com- 
bine in  marvellous  variety  the  softer  features  of  landscape. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  scene  exceeding  in  rural  beauty 
this  vale,  as  we  saw  it,  from  Sel  worthy  Church,  only  one  of 
the  manypot'jtfs de  vu€.  Passing  by  the  Bossington  and 
Horner  Woods,  on  the  sides  of  the  valley,  in  which  and  on 
the  surrounding  moors  wild  deer  yet  nerd,  we  come  to 
Dunkery,  a  mountain  range  twelve  miles  in  circumference, 
and  rising  to  the  height  of  1,707  feet.*  The  beacon  on  its 
summit  is  said  to  oommand,  in  the  rare  conjunction  of 
perfectly  dear  atmosphere,  at 
miles  around  including  the  higl 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Malvems 

bracing  parts  of  Devon,  Dorset,  Hants,  Wilts,  Ac.,  besides 
the  South  Wales  coast  from  Monmouthshire  to  Pembroke- 
shire. Descending  from  this  noble  eminence  by  a  path  three 
miles  long;  we  reach  the  picturesque  village  of  Wootton 
Courtney,  which,  with  Timberscombe,  and  some  others,  lie 
in  a  fertile  vale  at  the  foot  of  the  G  rabbis  t    This  is  th 
name  of  another  range  of  hills  including  surprising  varietk 
of  surface  and  scenery. 

Ascending  to  ite  brow,  and  walking  for  some  distanc 
eastward,  we  overlook  Conegar  tower,  a  kind  of  local  beacor 
and  the  quiet  town  of  Dunster,  with  its  quaint  old  marke 
place.  It  is  crowned  by  Dunster  Castle,  the  seat  of  th 
Lottrells,  who,  with  the  Acland  family,  are  the  principi 
landholders  hereabout.  This  castle  was  built  in  the  day 
of  good  Queen  Bess,  on  the  site  of  one  more  ancient.  It 
grounds  are  entered  through  an  old  embattled  tower  of  th 
age  of  Edward  III.,  near  which  stands  the  iron-stodde 
door  of  the  original  castle.  In  front  of  the  building,  facta 
the  east,  there  grows  a  marvel  of  vegetation  for  thb  countr 
—a i  lemon-tree  bearing  luxuriant  fruit  in  the  open  air,  onl 


i,  in  vne  rare  conjunction  or  a 
a  prospect  some  five  hundred 
highlands  near  Plymouth  on 

Ivems  on  the  other,  and  em- 


were^Iait  spring,  no  less  loan  2U0U  wossoms!  "What  a 
contrast  to  the  traditionsof  the  caatle— onoe  a  battle-ground 
in  the  war  between  the  Stuarts  and  Parliament,  now  olad 
with  rosea !  A  circular  path  on  the  Torre  (hill)  whereon ' 
the  oastie  stands  leads  up  to  the  summit,  laid  out  as  a  bow- 
ling-green. Here,  from  various  points,  widely  extended 
views  are  gained,  combining  the  finely-contrasted  charac- 
teristics of  two  lines  of  coast*  with  islands  in  mid-channel, 
an  undulated  park  with  hanging  woods,  and  a  landscape  of 
plain,  river,  and  moorland,  all  backed  by  a  mountain  range. 
Looking  down  from  this  spot  we  could  see,  through  a  vista  of 
trees,  to  toe  depth  of  several  hundred  feet,  and,  at  the 
bottom,  a  cascade,  the  distant  noise  of  which  added  to  the 
almost  magical  effect,  from  a  lower  altitude  we  caught 
sight  of  a  revolving  mill-wheel,  which,  with  the  accompani- 
ments, was  positively  picturesque.  Lower  still,  we  saw  a 
gigantic  yew-tree  hedge  fifty  feet  high,  and  more  than  one 
hundred  yards  long.  Many  other  objects  attract  notice, 
but  it  must  suffice  to  say  that,  while  some  of  our  historic 
castles  contain  special  features  ezoeeding  Dunster,  this  last 
associates  points  of  interest  which  make  it,  as  a  whole,  un-. 
rivalled.  Among  our  party  were  those  who  well  knew  both 
the  Indies,  and  they  declared  that,  but  for  the  laok  of  palms, 
the  present  surroundings  equalled  anything  they  had  ever 


Spread  out  at  the  foot  of  the  oastie  is  the  deer-park,  a 
magnificent  enclosure  of  eight  hundred  acres,  beautifully 
undulated— a  scene  of  soft  verdure  and  sylvan  beauty.  Its- 
tenants  are  between  five  hundred  and  six  hundred  deer, 
peacefully  browsing,  and,  to  the  eye,  as  numerous  as  sheep 
In  an  ordinary  pasture.  Any  of  the  wood-crowned  heights 
command  a  prospect  similar  to  that  from  the  Oastie  Torre, 
Our  visit  was  at  the  sunset  hour,  and,  looking  from  an 


emmence,  the  eye  took  in  the  spreading  vale  between  the 
two  ranges  of  the  Croydon  and  theGrabbist  hills,  with 
Dunkery  in  the  distant  west,  behind  which  the  sun  was 
sinking.  The  light  poured  forth  on  that  vista  of  hill  and 
dale,  and  the  varied  combinations  of  shade  and  colour 
supplied  by  the  landscape—sea,  olifls,  mountain,  plain, 
woodland,  and  meandering  stream— were  something  past  , 
description.  If  any  suspect  us  of  exaggeration,  our  answer 
is,  "Go  and  see!"  Passing  through  the  park,  we  reached 
the  village  of  Oarhampton,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
Hundred,  embracing  most  of  this  portion  of  Somerset.  It 
comprises,  besides  Dunster  and  Minehead.  the  parishes  of 
Oarnjwpton.Culbone,Cutoom  . 

Luocomoe,  Care,  Porlock,  Sel worthy,  Stoke  Pero,  Timbers- 
combe,  Treborough-with-Nettleoombe,  Withyoombe,  and 
Wootton  Courtney, 

Farther  eastward  still  is  Old  Cleve,  in  which  the  most 
noticeable  points  are  Blue  Anchor,  with  its  cliff  of  alabaster, 
and  the  rums  of  Cleve  Abbey.   The  abbey  was  once  a 
Cistercian  monastery,  and  its  various  decayed  buildings, 
still  of  considerable  extent,  are  now  appropriated  to  a  farm. 
In  the  dark  ages  this  part  of  Somerset  was  much  given  over 
to  the  monastic  orders;  and  traces  of  their  rule  are  to  be  . 
found,  among  other  things,  in  the  unheard-of  saints  to  , 
which  some  of  the  churches  are    dedicated—  eg.,   St 
Dubritius  and  St  Decumans.    It  is  a  comfort  that  the  i 
country  is  no  longer  devoted  to  fattening  do-nothing  monks;  I 
yet  one  cannot  help  regretting  that  venerable  piles,  once  t 
sacred  to  religion,  are  now  basely  used,  the  farms  planted  , 
on  ecclesiastical  sites  being  almost  invariably  marked  by  ' 
unusual  dirt  and  disorder.  j 

And  this  may  suggest  the  remark  that,  while  at  a  • 
distance  the  curling  smoke  of  the  village  in  the  glen,  or  the  { 
hill-side  oottage,  may  add  to  the  poetry  of  a  landscape,  the 
enchantment  is  dispelled  by  near  approach.  Too  often  { 
sight  and  smell  are  at  once  offended  by  the  poor  labourers'  ■ 
homes.  Happily,  we  saw  also  pleasing  proou  of  effort  in  , 
the  right  direction,  especially  on  the  estates  of  Sir  Thomas 
DykeAcland.  He  has  built  several  model  oottages  for  his  j 
people,  who  dwell  in  comfort,  and  are  an  ext  eple  to  others.  , 
One  set  of  these  houses,  the  Cottage  Green  at  Selworthy,  j 
appropriated  to  the  old  and  infirm,  is  a  choice  rural  nook,  , 
with  buildings  in  the  Swiss  style,  and  luxuriating  in  flowers,  j 
which  the  oottegers  (who  seemed  to  appreciate  their  i 
privileges)  vie  with  one  another  in  cultivating.  The  parish  | 
minister,  the  Bev.  T.  Milller,  formerly  a  missionary  of  the  i 
Church  Missionary  Society,  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  first 
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